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LUCAYAN ARTIFACTS FROM THE BAHAMAS 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


See noteworthy artifacts were found on the Bahama 
islands during the year 19t2 by the expedition sent out by 
George G. Heye, Esq., of New York City, in the interest of 
the Heye Museum. This expedition was in the Bahamas from June 
unti] December, 1912, investigations being carried on chiefly from 
a sailing vessel, through which medium the various islands were 
visited. It is not the purpose of this brief article to describe the 
manner im which the work was conducted, but it may be well to 
state that it is practically impossible in the Bahamas to cover the 
many islands and cays tnless one either owns or charters a sailing 
craft of sonve description, as the voyages of the mail achooners from 
Nassau are uncertain and at intervals of from two weeks to two 
months, and even then one cannot visit the uninhahited cays. 

To date, practically the only wooden objects found in the 
Bahamas and in the Greater Antilles are idols and the well-known 
and characteristic stools (dudes or sills), no wooden objects of a 
strictly utilitarian character being in any collection from these 
Tegions, if one excepts two bowls‘or platters now in the library at 
Grand Turk (Turks and Caicos islands). The writer is not inclined 
to classify duhos other than as ceremonial objects, despite the many 
contentions to the contrary. From the accounts of Las Casas and 
Herrera, these objects were held in high esteem by the Ciboneys and 
other pre-Columbian tribes, and it is aes to be believed that the 
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) aborigines would have giver so much 


care to the fashioning of a piece of wood 
when a burnt-out log would have served 
the purpose of a-seat equally well. The 
few duhes in existence are made of 


| madeira, a species of wood related to 


mahogany, hard to work and undoubrt- 
eilly valuable to the Ciboneys, consider- 
ing the few large madeira trees that are 
found: in the Bahamas. In fact, it is 


| more than likely that the duhos were 


imported from the larger islands (Haiti 
and Porto Rico), as it would be difheult 
to find a tree of sufficient size in the 
Bahamas to permit the manuiacture of 


| one of these stools, A lew wooden cas- 


suva-graters and a planting dibble have 
been found in Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
and while all these objects and the 
many references made to them by the 
early chroniclers assure us that the pre- 
Columbian inhabitants were expert wood- 
workers, itis to be regretted that so little 
material of this kind has survived. Tak- 
ing the climatic conditions into consicer- 
ation, however, it is not surprising that 
ao few artifacts of wood have survived 
the ravages of time, and it would appear 
safe to state thatsuch objects as have 
survived are invariably fashioned from 
mideira, cedar, and ignum-vitx. 

In view of the fact that so few wooden 
objects are known from these regions, or 
even from the Greater Antilles, a canoe- 
puddle, foundon Mores island, deserves 
firat mention, While working in the Ba- 
hamnas, the author visited Mores island, 
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one of the cayson the Little Bahama bank. This cay is inhabited by 
about twenty negro families, who are engaged in the sponge industry, 
The Mores islanders have the reputation of being the worst negroes 
in the Bahamas, and their destitution is most abject, Mores island 
is literally honeycombed with caves, some of which are being 
regularly worked for guano, which is sold to the neighboring 
islanders for fertilizer. The author visited several of these caves, 
some of which had not hitherte been entered. In one of them it 
was his good fortune to find the canoe-paddle referred to, a specimen 
of special anthropological value as it is the only one of its kind known 
to the author, 

The paddle (fig. 1) is fashioned out of a single piece of 
cedar, and may be described as-consisting of a crosspiece, a shalt, 
andablade, The paddle isin good candition, and the workmanship 
asa Whole is excellent. It was found ona shelf in the cave and was 
covered only by a slight deposit of guano dust, The fact that the 
paddle is of cedar accounts for it not having been attacked by 
wood-boring insects, and as the cave in which it was found is adry 
one, it was not subjected to decay. The crosspiece is 4/4 inches 
(41.5 cm,) long and 124 inch (3.5 ¢m.) thick. There is a small 
knob on the underside of the crosspiece, near each end, evidently 
designed to afford a better hold. The shaft is 2 feet (61 em.) tong 
and thickens toward the blade-end, the diameter being 15/16 inch 
(2.4 cm.} at the top and 1) inch (3.8 em.) at the point where the 
shaft broadens into the blade. The blade has a length of 2 feet 
24 inch (62.8 cm.), is 61 inches. (14 em.) broad at the widest 
point, whence it tapers gradually toa width of 144 inch (3-2 cm) 
at the extremity. The end of the blade is rounded, but whether 
or not the paddle originally had a sharp point cannot be determined. 
The blade is &g inch (1.5 cm.) thick at the widest point, and 14 inch 
(1.2 cm.) atthe tip. The shaft merges gradually into the blade, 
and four simple, angular lines are shown on each side as orna- 
mentation, which also serve to let the thickness of the shaft taper 
down by even steps to the thickness of the blade, The total length 
of the paddle is 4 feet 244 inches (129 em.). 

In Mallery'’s monograph on Picture-writing of the American 
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Indians! there is an illustration of some petroglyphs found in a 
eave on Rutt cay in the Bahamas and figured by Lady Blake. 
In this group of petroglyphs (fig. 2) is one that appears to be an 





Fa, 2.—Penogiyphe on Kum my. (Alper Matlety.) 
exact representation of the type of paddle found on Mores island, 
Mr L. G. K. Brace, a botanist of Nassau, has visited the Rum Cay 
eave and mentioned the picture of the paddle to the writer, who 
had no opportunity te visit the island in order to inspect it. The 


iar 





Fic. 3.—indinn paddling uw canoe, (After Oviedo) 


size of these petroglyphs is not given in the memoir referred to, 
An old illustration from Oviedo also figures one of the- aboriginal 
canoes and paddles (fig. 3), and he mentions that the canoes were 


LTenth Annual Reporl of the Barcau bf Etsnology, p. 130. 
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propelled by wooden oars (makes) that were provided with a cross- 
piece at one end and a blade at the other. 

Another wooden artifact was added to the Heye Museum hy 
the gift of a duho, or wooden stool, found in a small, open cave at 
Spring point on Acklins island, covered by the débris of a large slab 
of limestone that had fallen from the roof of the cave. A negro 
hunter had taken shelter in this cave during a rainstorm, and 
observing one of the legs of the duho protruding from the débris, 
recovered it and carried it to the nearest white man, a Mr Darrell, 
who in turn presented [t to Dr F. A, Holmes, a physician of Nassau. 





Fis, 4.—Wooten duho from Ackline Wand. 


Dr Holmes gave it to the author, who, accompanied by Mr C. V. 
Spicer, a member of the expedition, visited the cave in which the 
specimen had been found, but they were not successful in finding 
any imore material, 

The duho (fig. 4) stands 514 inches (13.3 cm.) high, is 9 inches 
(22.8 cm.) wide at one end and & inches (20.3 cm.) at the other, 
Both ends are broken off near the legs, and judging from the stools 
of like type in other collections, the broad end may have sloped 
upward as a back, while the narrower end probably terminated 
in the representation of the head of a turtle or a human being. 
The aggregate length of the seat is 91q inches (23.4 cm.); the legs 
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are 5 inches (12.6cm.) high. Two of the legs are in good condition, 
but the other two are partly destroyed. ‘The bottom of the seat is 
smooth atid shows excellent workmanship: the top is very rough and 
has evidently been exposed to the weather and to the ravages ol 
ants and other insects. The diameter of the two perfect legs is 
2 inches (5.1 cm.). 

A third object of interest is a fractured ceremonial celt (hg. 5) 
from Mariguana island. Although'in fragmentary condition, this 
object shows clearly what the org- 
inal outlines must have been, and it 
may be included among the best ex- 
amples of prehistoric stonework from 
the Bahamas. The celt is 2}4 inches 
(6.4 cm.) at the widest point, and the 
length of the figure is 414) inches (11.4 
em.) from the forehead to the toes. 
Judging from celts of similar Torm, 
this specimen was originally about 7 
inches (t8 cm.) long. The celt is 
petaloid and is made of a green, slate- 
like stone, possibly of volcanic origin. 
Tt was found by anegro farmer in the 
bush in the vicinity ef the "Betsey 
Bay” settlement on the west cnast 
of Mariguana, and was taken home 
by the finder, [1 seems to have re- 
posed in his cabin for several years, 
and the "Indian baby," as the negro 
called it, was finally given to his in- 
fant daughter asa toy, with the im- 
evitable result that it was broken. With the aid.of a few children 
the author was successful in discovering two of the fragments in 
the negrn's vard. It is regretted that the remaining pieces could 
not be recovered. 

The fgure on the celt is shown ina seated posture and ts carved 
in jow relief. The knees and arms point inward and the hands 





Fit. 5 —Cereeupial cele from Mart- 
guang islam}, 
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rest under the chin. The body itself is not shown. The fingers 
and toes are represented by shallow grooves; “The head is indicatedl 
by a carved circle, of which, owing to the fact that the top of the 
celt is missing, not more than half can be seen, However, the right 
ear ts still shown outside the circle. The eyes and mouth are cut 
in intaglio; the nose and the right eyebrow are in low relief. It is 
especially regretted that the top of the head is broken off, for ir 
would be interesting to ascertain whether or not a feather haad- 
dress of any kind had been represented. This would have served 
as a Valuable basis of comparison with the two or three similar 
specimens known. 


Tes Have Museni 
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PETROGLYPHS REPRESENTING THE IMPRINT OF THE 
HUMAN FOOT 


By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Je 


JETROGLYPHS representing various signa and symbols, 
 birds-and other animals, and the footprints of birds, beasts, 
and human beings, are met with throughout America. Of 
these, the last type is one of the most interesting, and it is for the 
purpose of showing their wide distribution that the present article 
has been prepared. 

“Footprints” are usually found near water-courses. The best 
examples are isolated, dissociated from other figures, Again they 
are mingled with a group of carvings, But the first class appears 
to constitute a distinct type. These curious figures have been 
traced from below the falls of James river, near Richmond, across 
the mountains and down the valley of the Ohio to the Mississippi. 
Crossing the Mississippi, they are found in Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Other examples have been discovered near the upper waters of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. 

“By the Falls of James River upon Colonel Byrd's Land, there lyes 
a Rock which I have seen, about a Mile from the River, wherein are 
fairly imprest several Marke like the Footsteps of a gigantick Man, 
each Step heing about five Foot asunder: These they aver to be the Track 
of their God."" 

This was written before the year 1705, and it is of additional 
interest to know that the pictographs were still recognized and 
faintly visible a century and a half later.* 

Two or more similar figures are known to be on the surface of 
a rock in the North fork of the Rivanna, about five miles northeast 
of the University of Virginia; however, they have not been seen 
fora long period, and now rest beneath a deposit of sand and gravel. 
Several persons living in the vicinity remember having seen them 

' Bevericy, Robert, The History of Virginia, London, 8722. p. 182. 

? Howison, BR. K,, Mistery of SAEs Res pha, vol. 1, q) 117. 
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during a period of low water many years ago. This point is within 
three miles of the site of the mound opened and described by 
Thomas Jefferson just before the Revolution. 

An interesting group of petroglyphs existed, and may yet exist, 
about two miles south of Brasstown, Clay county, North Cardlina, 
in the extreme southwestern corner of the state. They were thus 
described ina letter written by Silas Dinsmore to Governor Blount, 
dated Oostinshli, January 2, 1796: 

"On my return from South Caroling, | paid a visit to the Enchanted 
Mountain, about two miles south of Brasstown, on the borders of Ten- 
nessee, to examine the much famed curiosities on the rocks, and waa 
pleased to find that report so happily coincided with reality. There are 
on several rocks a number of impressions resembling the tracks of 
turkies, bears, horses, and human beings, as visible and perfect as they 
could be made on snow or sand, The latter are remarkable for having 
uniformly six. tees each, only one excepted, ... Qne of these tracks 
was very large, the length of the foot 16 inches, the distance of the 
extremes of the outer toes 13 inches, the proximate breadth behind the 
toes seven inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five... . Some of the 
Cherokees entertain an opinion that it always rains when any person 
visite the place.“* 

If it be true that certain figures of this group were intended to 
represent the imprint of horses’ feet, it is of great importance. 
As horses were unknown to the Indians until the coming of Euro- 
peans, the carvings must necessarily have been made since the 
advent of the Spaniards. The route followed by DeSoto, during 
the months of May and June, 1540, passed within a few miles of 
this spot, and it isa well known fact that the Indians were awed by 
the unknown and wonderful beasts, the horses, belonging to the 
expedition, It would therefore be characteristic of the people to 
portray the tracks of these strange creatures. The horse-tracks 
represented on the rock appear to have been enlarged in proportion 
to the size of the figure of the human footprint, the dimensions 
given being 8 by to inches, 

Petroglyphs of like character are met with along the hanks of 
the Ohio, and it is probable that many exist of which no account is 
obtainable. 

Morse, Jedi, The American Unirerial Geography, Bouton, 1802, p. 672. 
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“*Foot-print rocks,’ so called, are at the foot of the bluff, at 
the edge of the low river bottom just south of the Ohio, in Union 
county, Kentucky. At this point the road leads to the Shawnee- 
town ferry. This is a mass of sandstone which rises above the 
surface atan angle of 24", and upon the surface are varigus Carvings 
representing the foot prints of men, of birds, and of quadrupeds.”* 

Several examples of “footprints” occur on the surface of a 
mass of red sandstone about three miles northeast of Wickliffe, 
Ballard county, Kentucky, at a point near the mouth of the Ohio, 
Otie is said to measure 12 inches in length, another 8 inches. 

Similar carvings have been discovered at different localities in 
Ohio. ‘Near the town of Barnesville, Belmont county, two groups 
were found, each covering a space of several equare feet. Among 
the various figures represented were examples of the human foot- 
print, some large, others small? Isolated specimens may occur. 
Other groups, including similar figures, are mentioned as existing 
near Independence, Cuyahoga county;* near Amherst, Lorain 
county; Wellsville, Columbina county; and “on the surface of a 
sandstone rock, lying on the banks of the Muskingum River." 


On the left bank of Illinois river, below the town of Naples, 
‘n Scott county, was a rock-shelter that evidently had been fre- 
quented by Indians during comparatively recent times. At one 
place within this shelter a group of petroglyphs had been carved 
upon the surface of the stone. These represented the tracks of 
birds, signs or symbols of various sorts, and the imprint of the 
human foot These represented the foot as having six toes, and 
suggest the figures on the rocks near Enchanted mountain, above 
alluded ‘to. 


i Caz, E. T., in Seventh Annwal Report of ihe (renlogicul Surcey of Indiana. 1375. 
p. 29. 

t Ward, James W., Sculptured Rocks. Belmont County, Ohio, in Journal of the 
Anthrupological Imatiiute of New Fork, vol. 1, 1891-1872. pp 57-O4- 

i Whittlesey, Charles, Amcient Earth Ports of the Cuyahoga Valley, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Lo7t. p. 28. 

‘Mallery, Garrick. Pictographs of the North American Indians, in Fourth Annual 
Report of the Burcaw of Ethnology, Washington. tE86, Pp, a1-22- 

' Henderson, J. G. Aboriginal Remaloa near Naples Illinois, in Smilksonian 
Report for raz, p. Tis: 
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Two caves, or, as they should probably be deseribed, rock- 
shelters, in Monroe county, [linois, not far from the Mississippi, 
contained similar carvings. These were described by Professor 
Rau in a communication to the American Ethnological Socwty 
of New York, and the account was printed in the Bulletin of that 
Society for October, 1861. One of these is described as having 
shown a ‘square heel and the toes of equal length, and terminating 
in a line.’ In the same county, near the town of Waterloo, is 4 
cave, on the bottom of which are three or four “footprints” having 
the toes spread in a marked manner, In this respect they differ 
from the majority of the known examples.' 

Like carvings, similarly placed on the bottom of a cave, have 
been found near Saline river, in Ste Genevieve county, Missouri, 
a few miles west of the Mississippi, and just south of Monroe 
county, Illinois, At a meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, held during January, 1861, E. G. Squier “read extracts 
from the Si, Genevieve County Plaindealer, (Mo.,) of a recent date.” 
The article was in part as follows: 

“Higher up on the Saline is a cavern. . . . Entering the mouth of 
the cave a short distance, we discovered foot-prints of a poppoore just 
commencing to walk, There are three distinct marks, The child was 
walking, and the first step was with its right foot, the next with its 
left, then again came the right, There ia near by a very large foot-print 
ofa man. Turkey-tracks and several other very singular things can be 
seen very distinctly. There is also the outline of an eagle cut into the 
rock. ‘The work i# neatly executed.” 

Numerous examples of the form of petroglyphs under consider- 
ation were formerly to be met with along. the bluffs of Jefferson 
county, Missouri, and northward on the river bank near and within 
the city of St Louis. ‘Three depressions in a mass of red sandstone, 
near Herculaneum, were pointed out by an old inhabitant, who 
described them as once having been very distinct representations 
of human footprints. The stone is at the side of a road, and the 
surface has been greatly washed and worn away. Referring to the 
‘upper stratum of limestone in the vicinity of Herculaneum, School- 


? Mentioned in a personal letter from Dt F. A. Glasgow, of St Lowis. 
i Bulletin of the American Eihnological Society, vol, 1, New. York. 1861, pp. 49-g0 
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cralt wrote: "' The supposed prints of human feet, at this plice, now 
preserved in the outer chimney-wall of Mr Honey, were originally 
quarried from this stratum, as well as the more striking impressions 
formerly to be seen at St Louis." 

A rather small “footprint” was discovered near Kimmswick, 
Jefferson county, Missouri. It was cut in the upper exposed 
surface of the limestone cliff shown at the extreme right in plate 
1,4, The block of stone, as removed, is represented in b. This 
was obtained by the writer and presented to the Peabody Museurn 
of Harvard University. The petroglyph represents the impression 
of the left foot; its extreme length is 7 inches: spread of toes, 344 
inches. At the foot of the cliff was a saline spring, and within the 
distance of a hundred yards were several groups of stone graves 
and an important village site® Rock creek, flowing past the 
village site, entered the Mississippi about two miles beyond. Sev- 
eral hundred feet below the mouth of the creek, on the immediate 
bank of the Mississippi, wece two very clearly defined “foot- 
prints." They were examined during the summer of igor, but 
within the following. year they were removed, by whom it was 
not possible to learn. One represented the impression of the entire 
foot; the second, which followed the first, represented a part of 
the foot, inching the toes. ‘The distance between the toes of 
the two figures was about 18 inches. The length of the full example 
was about 1016 inches. Both figures represented impressions of 
the neht foot, and were directed northward, 

The members of Long’s expedition, while in St Louis during 
the early part of June, 1819, had occasion to examine certain 
footprints,” 

"The horizontul strata of limestone which underlay the town of 
Saint Louis and the surrounding country, have étrongly attracted the 
attention of the curious,.on account of having been found in one or two 
instances, to contain distinct impressions of the human foot. There fs 
now in the pussession of Mr. Rapp, of the Society of the Harmonites, a 





i Schooteralt, Henry R., Traeets ie the Contra Portions of the Misvisrippit Valley, 
ew York. 1825, p. a7. 

'Byshnell, D, L.. Je. Primitive Sult-Mating in the Mississippd Valley, gt. Man, 
London, too7, 19: pt. Tibi. ap08, a4: 
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stone, which hae upon ite stirface, marks that appear to have been 
formed by the naked feet of some human being, who was standing upon 
it while in a plastic stute; also an irregular line, apparently traced by a 
stick or wand, held in the hand of the same person. This stone was 
taken from the slope of the immediate hank of the Mississippi below 
the range of the periodical floods." 4 

This stone was taken by its owner to Indiana, and two years 
later Schoolcraft wrote: 


“Belore leaving Harmony, our attention was particularly directed 
to ao tabular mass of limestone, containing two apparent prints or im- 
pressions of the naked human foot. This stone was carefully preserved 





Fit. 6.— Mock of limertone tearing petmglyphs, memovint irom St Lous, Mo,, 
to Hanneny, Ind, (After Schonluraft.) 

i an open area, upon the premises of Mr. Rappe, by whom it had 
previously been conveyed from the banks of the Mississippi, at Sr. 
Louis.""* 

Schooleraft's illustration of this example is shown in figure 6, 

Some very interesting examples of “footprints” were found by 
Dr William Jones near Salt creek, in the Seminole Nation, Okla- 
homa, and were later removed to the American Museum of Natural 


Jones, Eeluda, sitcom! of de Erpedition .. . onder tke Gini of Mujor 
Stephen Af, Long, Philadelphia, 1823, vol J) pp. 60-47. 
*Sthovlcraft, op, ci, pp 17 y179 
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History, New York City. The largest of the five carvings was 
slightly less than 12 inches in length, and was 5 inches in width; 
the smallest was a little more than # inches in length and 3 inches 
in width. The greatest depth was one-quarter inch. ‘Three figures 
represent the impressions of the right foot, two the impressions of 
the left foot. The ridges separating the toes are clearly and 
sharply defined. The material is sandstone. 

Specimens in the National Museum were described some years 
ago as follows: 


“On two of thege slabs, which have been completely cut out of the 
rock, may be seen, respectively, two impressions of feet represented as 
being covered with moccasins of a pattern still in use among the Sioux 
and other western tribes, The slabs consist of sandstone .. . and were 
obtained from the banks of the Missouri River." [The third example] 
“ie a Aattish block of quartzite (probably a boulder), which bears on 
one of its flat sides the impression of a naked foot, each toe being dis- 
tinctly marked by a cavity of proportionate depth, The foot ts sur- 
rounded by a mumberof cup-shaped depressions. This relic was obtained 
in Gasconade County, Missouri.""* 


An oval mass of sandstone, bearing the representations of the 
imprints of two feet, one right, the other left, and beth wearing 
moccasins, was found some years ago near the Gasconade river, 
in the southern part of Missouri. This specimen is now in the 
collection of the Missouri Historical Society. 

“Footprints” have also been discovered on a limestone bowlder, 
on the banks of the upper Missouri, near Forest Ciry, Potter county, 
South Dakota? 

A group of carvings evidently intended to represent human hands 
and feet was discovered on an exposed ledge of sandstone near 
Trempeleau, Wisconsin* These are merely outlines, and in this 
~ TRai, Charles, ‘The Archiological Collections of the United ‘States National 
Museum, Sreithsontan Contributions lo Aacwledge, pub, no. 237. Washington, 176, 
ie - Thonas, Cyrus, Catalogue of Prehistoric Works Exst of the Rocky Mountains, 
Bulletin rz. Buread of Eihnology, Washington, 2891, p. 198. 

t Lewis, T. H., Sculptured Rock at Trempeleau, Wisconsin, in Americun Nafwralid, 
September, 1449. 
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respect agree more closely with the petroglyphs found in the 
eastern section of the country.. But it is a curious fact that “foot- 
prints” are often represented in intaglio when other figures of the 
group are in outline. Examples are found at Millsborough, Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Monongahela, 
and near Morgantown, Monongalia county, West Virginia.’ These 
latter are excellent examples of Algonquian petroglyphs. 

Various groups of carvings, in which the human footprint is 
represented, are met with in different parts of the country, occurring 
as far west as California, but the isolated “footprints” appear to 
be confined toa more limited area. They are evidently in some way 
associated with water or water-courses, as all examples known to 
the writer are, or have been, found near the bank of some stream. 
Similar petroglyphs undoubtedly exist along the blufis bordering 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and. other streams of lesser mapnitude, 
The writer would be pleased to learn of all auch specimens. 


LNTVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


= t Mallery, Garnck, op. cit. pp. 224-226. 


IZAMAL AND ITS CELESTIAL PLAN! 
By STANSBURY HAGAR 
|. Descrirriox 


“THE modern town of [zamal, in the north-central part. of 
Yucatan, is built on the site of Itzamal, an ancient theocratic 
center of the Maya dedicated to the deity Yteamna. The 

earliest mention of the ruins is found in the work of Landa, who 
wrote in 1566, forty-five years after the Spanish conquest of the 
peninstila, He describes these ruins first, and more fully than 
any others, and seems to have regarded them as the most important 
in Yueatan. He says: 

‘Aw for the edifices of VYivamal, there are eleven or twelve, but no 

one knows who built any of them” .. . These edifices of Ytramal were 
eleven or twelve in all, although this one (described below) waa the 
largest; and they are very close to each other. There is no memory of 
their builders, who seem to have been the first (inhabitants of the 
country). They are situated eight leagues irom the ocean ina very 
beautiful location and in a fertilesand thickly populated region." 
Heré at Ytraimal amongst other buildings there is one of such height 
as to inspire awe... . There were twenty steps, of more than two 
large paltns in height and a pul and o third in width; and the edifice 
iteell has a height of over one hundred feet. These steps ore of very 
large and excellently cut stones, although they are already much defaced 
and injured by time and storms. Around the building in a semi-circle 
extends a wall of perfect workmanship, and great solidity, about nine 
feet high, one projecting cornice of very beautiful stones throughout, 
above which the edifice rises until it reaches the terrace at the top of the 
first flight of stairs."'* 

'An elaboration of a paper read at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement 6f Science, Baltiinerg, (Gog, 

7 Pliego de Landa. Relecon de fos cores de Vecaten, Braseur de Bourbourg ed. 
PP 32, 33. 

4 thid., pp. 324-331. 

© thie. pp. 528, S20, 
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It does not seem possible now to identify this structure with 
any particular building, but it was probably a type of those upon 
the mounds of Izamal. 

Concerning the history of lzamal, Landa says that its priests, 
called Chel, were believed to be descendants of 4 daughter of the 
chief of the twelve priests of Mayapan and a young noble, Achchel. 
They were in constant atrife against the two noble houses of the 
Cocomes and XMius, with whom they divided the control of Yucatan.! 
Brasseur calls the place preeminently « sacerdotal city, which for 
this reason must have had great authority in Yucatan, Lizana, 
writing sixty years after Landa, found the remains of only five 
temples at [zamal, but he gives a detailed description of four of 
these which reveals the basic plan of this sacred city.. He says:? 


“There are in this town of Ytzamal five very lofty and sacred pyra- 
mids or mounds built entirely of hard stone, with foundations and retain- 
ing walls which serve to support the edifice above, but no edifice is seen 
today entire, though traces of what they were are observable in ane 
situated towards the south, The ancient inhabitants had an idol, the 
moat renowned that they possessed, called Vtzmat-ul, which signifies 
‘He who receives antl possesses the virtue or the spirit (rozio, dew) or 
the nature of heaven.’ This idol had no other name, or, at least, no one 
gave him any other, because they say that he was a king, a great ford 
of this land, who was obeyed as a-sonof the gods: When he was asked 
his name or who he was he spoke only these words: *Ytzen caan, vtzen 
muyal,’ which signifies ‘I am the (spirit or the) dew of heaven and of 
the clouds." 

“This king having dled. they erected altars in his honor; he was an 
oracle and we shall eee farther on how and why another temple was 
erected to hint. When this divine king lived, people consulted him as to 
events which were to happen in far distant regions, and he informed 
them about these and other future events. The dead were also carried 
to him and they say that he brought them back to life and that he also 
healed the sick, and so they held him in great veneration, . . . 

“In heathen times these came Tidians erected another altar and 
temple to this Ytzmat-ul, their king and false god. Thev placed in ft 

*Tbit.. pp. si-59. 

1 Lizana, Nidoria de Vucatan, Museo Naclotml, Mexico, 1499. cap. iit; Arasseur 
ed., pp. a57-465- 
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the figure of a hand to recall the memory of him, for they say that it was 
on that spot that they brought to him those who were dead and those 
who were ill and he restored them to life and health by touching them 
with his hand. This temple was the one towards the west, and they 
named it Kab-ul, which signified 'the Working Hand,’ There they 
efiered liberal alms and they brought presents thither; people made 
pligrimages to it from all directions, on which account they built four 
roads or highways towards: the cardinal points, which extended to the 
extremities of the country as far as Tabasco, Guatemala and Chiapas. 
Remains of these roads can ctill be seen in many places. Such waa the 
number of people who came to these oracles of Ytzmat-ul and Kab-ul,! 
on account of which they had made these roads. 

“They had another sacred mound or hill towards the marth, which 
is now the highest; it is called Kinich-Kakmo, because there was upon 
its summit.a temple with an idol called by that name, which means in 
our language ‘Sun with visage like rays of fire,’ and it (the fire) descended 
at noon to burn the eacrifice, in the same manner.as the ara with ite 
many colored plumes descends in its flight. 

"Much reverence was shown for this god or idol and they say that 
when there was great mortality or a pestilence or other public calamities, 
all went to him, men and women alike, carrying a great number of 
presents to offer to him, and then, in aight of all, a fire descended (as | 
have said) at noon and consumed the sacrifice, Then the priest announced 
to them what would happen concerning the subject about which they 
desired information, eich as diseases, famine or death, and, alter that, 
they became acquainted with the good or evil fortune to come, although 
sometimes the event was contrary to what had been announced to them: 

“There was another pyramid, still called by the natives Papp-Hol- 
Chac. This ie the one on which the monastery of our father Saint Francis 
has been built, and this name signifies in Spanish ‘House of Heads and 
Lightnings,’ for the priests af the gods dwelt in it who were respected 
and regarded as lords; they punished and rewarded and were served with 
the most complete obedience; it was there that they declared their oracles 
which were believed so completely that nothing incredible could issue 
from their mouths. Gn the other hand these priests were, and still are, 
called in the Maya language Ahkin, a word which comes from Kinyah, 
which signifies ‘to cast lots or draw presages.' For, as the priests of 
former times drew presages from their sacrifices when they wished to 
ascertain or declare the things which were asked of them they were 
called Alakin. . .. 

‘The original reads Tiabul. 
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“There was-another pyramid which was the house and dwelling of 
@ great captain named Hunpictok and it is situated between the south 
and west. The name of this captain signifies in Spanish ‘the captain 
who hasan army of eight thousand lances’ because the lance and arrow 
points with which they fought in time of war were kept there; his office 
was of the greatest importance and the army served to keep the vassala 
in submission and to compel them to maintain the king or deity and 
the priests, as well as to defend the subjects of this realm and to guard 
their temples, Such were the most famous oracles of Ytamat-ul or 
Ytzamal, as.it is now called.” | 


In recent times Izamal has been visited by Stephens, Norman, 
Le Plongeon, Charnay, and Holmes, who give general descriptions 
of the ruins and more detailed accounts of the few sculptures." 
Charnay counted twenty pyramids, more or less, showing that the 
eleven or twelve mentioned by Landa must have formed a Special 
group probably differentiated from the others because they possesse: 
in common a symbolism peculiar to them. 





I. StenivicaNce oF THE Symponism 

Lizana's description of the ruins indicates an undefined central 
space from which four roads extended toward the cardinal points 
to the extremities of the country. In various directions from 
this central space were located five of the eleven or twelve edifices 
mentioned by Landa, resting upon the summit of pyramidal mounds 
typical of Mexico and Central America. All of them bore the 
name of the deity Itzamna, yet each had its special name and 
attributes. It seems difficult to explain this unless we regard 
Itzamna as a name of the Cosmic Spirit which is the ultimate 
divinity of ancient America, and the other names as special manj- 
festations. Toward the north stood the highest mound, as all 
writers agree, and upon it rested the temple of Kinich Kakmo, Sun 
Eye, Ara of Fire, who was represented by a human figure in the 
act of sacrifice pointing a finger toward a ray from the mid-day sun, 
4 Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Fucatan; Norman, Rambles in Ficotern; Charnay, 
Ma Derniére Expedition ay Yucatan in Le Tour dw Monde, Paria, 1886, pp. 278-283; 
Le Plongeon, Qeren Moo, p. ro¢; Holmes, Ancient Cities of Mexico, Field Columbian 
Muscum Pab., pp. g7-100; Mme Le Plongeon in Proc. Amer, Amtig. Soc., 1878, pp. 
83-54, 
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as if to draw a spark wherewith to kindle the sacred fire.’ In the 
Mexican figurative symbolism, eyes are very generally employed 
to express radiating light, especially that of stars. Stars shooting 
down from the night sky are thus designated. On a temple in the 
Borgiano codex the sun is symbolized by an cve surrounded by 
radiating eyes. This is the sun eye, Kinich* As Kinich Ahau, 
Lord of the Sun Eye, Cogolludo calls this deity the greatest god of 


all, regarding Ytzamna as his son. 
Like the eye, the fiery ara was asolar symbol. Dr Seler defines 
it as a particular conception of the sun god. The ara is the macaw, 


a species of partot with brilliant fiery plumage, apparently identical 
in syinbolism with the red guacamaya, called by the Zapotec 
“nicture or reflection of the sun." Concerning the fiery ara, 
Lizana adds: 


“As for its rave (those of the sun), some poets call them hair or 
golden plumes, alluding, it seems, to the reference which the indigenes 
make to the solar rays when adoring the varicolored plumage of the ara, 
and when causing their offerings to be consumed (by fire). I indeed 
believe that they symbolize in this manner the burning of the woods and 
the drying up of vegetation, occasioned by the intense heat of the solar 
rays, since this was their only means of burning (the waste growth) in 
preparation for the next sowing: the only plough at their service."* 

Brasseur further explains that the statement refers to the Maya 
custom of setting fire to the parched woods and underbrush and 
sowing their seed in the ashes after the first rain. This indicates 
the connection of the ery ara with the burning heat of the sun at 
the time of the June solstice. In fact the uinal or twenty-day 
period beginning at the solstice was called Cumku, “noise of an 
explosion heard in the distance, such as is caused by the cracking of 
the (dry soil in the) swamips at the approach of the rainy season or 
by the reverberation of thunder in distant storms..." The 
Maya new-fire festival was held under Pop, the vinal following 
—- Bancroft, Netise Races, wt, p. 404. 

tSeler in Bull. 2S, Bor. Amer. Ethnology, pp. 911, 312. 

' Hisioria de Vucaten, p. 19d. 


‘{bid., cap. ro; Braseeur edi, p. 360, note 4. 
Pio Peres in Landa, p. 342. 
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Cumku, and in the ritual of the supplementary days between these 
uinals an angel was thought to descend from the sky to receive the 
sacrihces—probably a reference to the fiery ara. Moreover, the 
ara head, or the tortoise head which resembles it, is the particular 
symbol of the June solstice and of Kayab, the uinal preceding 
Cumku. To this period pertain the day signs Cauac and Ahau, 
Music and Lord. The former namie appears also in the hieroglyph 
of the deity Kinich Ahau. It signifies descending fire, and is so 
represented in the Codex Cortesianus.? The latter name doubtless 
refers to the Lord of the Sun Eye, The corresponding Zapotec 
day sign is Lao or Loo, Eye: and in Guatemala, Ayotl, Tortoise, 
symbol of the June solstice, precedes it, One species of Mexican 
tortoise actually has upon its shell a yellow radiate figure suggestive 
of the sun.’ On page 40 of the Dresden codex the ara or tortoise 
deity carries in his hands an upright and inverted tarch to represent 
the northern and southern course of the sun touching at the June 
solstice. And in the spear-throwers group (page 46) Cancer is 
represented by a fiery head from which Names are issuing. In the 
Mexican codices there are a number of drawings depicting the 
descent of the sun bird and others on the altar in the solstitial 
temple, 

The deity of the eye of light is represented on a sculptured stab 
at Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa with flames issuing from his arms, 
and he is plunging head-first from the sky.’ Directly below him 
is a priest gazing upward at the descending figure while he holds 
in his right hand a basin-like object, upon which appears the head 
of an ara. His head-iress consists of an eye with three pointed 
rays, behind which are feathers. Beneath the nght elbow of the 
celestial figure this eye seems to be repeated in miniature, and 
from it two objects, perhaps flames, descend upon a square symbol 
similar to the Mexican Halli, “earth.” This suggests the flame- 
like figure which projects from the head of the Tlaloc, who repre- 

' See Landa, p. até, 

* Seler, Op, Cit,. p. $3. 

'Seler, ibid. p. 380. 

‘See Foretemann, bb), p. o73. 

*Seler. op. Gt. pp. 411. grt. 
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sents the Etzalqualiztli festival under Cancer, in the Humboldt 
picture-writings, The left hand of this Cozumalhualpa figure 
terminates in a tiger paw which seems to identify him as the repre- 
sentative of the Tiger-paw deity, and an inverted tiger-skin appears 
behind him, Facing the priest is a smaller Iniman figure who 
holds a smaller basin and points to the zenith with one finger, thus 
corresponding to the description of the Kinich Kakmo idol at 
Izamal. Beside him is a face like that of god K of the Mayan 
codices; over it are two crossed sticks used in determining the 
position of constellations, as Mrs Nuttall has shown. Over the 
priest are two circular glyphs containing tigers’ heads. 


The basins give us the key to the meaning, The tableau repre-. 


sents a priest marking the June solstice, the time of the sun eye 
and fiery ara, by means of the reflection of some star or constellation 
in the mirror basin which he holds. Probably the basin contained 
water. 

“In the native Maya chronicles the reflection of a star upon the 
trembling and moving suriace of the water i¢ given as an image of the 
Creator and Former, the Heart-of Heaven, and it was beheved that 
the divine essence of life was thus conveyed to earth by light shining on 
and into the waters." 

The real descent of the fiery ara was probably marked by the 
reflection of a constellation within a bowl upon the temple altar at 
the solstitial noon of the year. The ocelot! symbols represent Leo, 
as the author has shown in a previous paper The Mexicans began 
their festivals at the end of the twenty-days period to which they 
pertained. If the Maya did the same, this would place the June 
solstice ritual between their constellation of the Sun Eye and Fiery 
Ara and that of the Ocelotl. According to Seler’s description. of 
this tablet, the head of the deity is set, as it were, like an eye, under 
a large eyebrow which is curled up at the ends. The dancer below 
Wears an eye as a hair ornament, and there is another eye at the 
top of the staff beside him. The sun-eye is therefore elaborately 
symbolized.’ It seems probable from these references that the 
) Nutull, Fundamerstal Principles of New ancl Old World Civillzation, p. 225. 

* Hagar. Elements of the Maya and Mexican Zodiacs. in Proceedings [mpernal, 
Cong: Americonisss, Vienna, (908, 

1 Select, of, cit. p 327. 
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descent of the fiery ara is a symbol of the annwal descent of the 
sun from the highest point of its journey in the northern hemisphere 
at the June solstice. The northern position of this pyramid may 
then represent the northernmost point in the annual journey of 
the sun, the noon déscent, the annual noon of this journey, and 
the superior altitude of the pyramid, the greatest solar altitude 
which was attained on that date. The Mexican ritual contains a 
parallel to this symbolism in the human victim who at the time 
of the solstice was conducted up the temple steps to represent the 
ascending course of the sun and was then hurled down to represent 
the solar descent. But, as we have seen, the symbolism is not 
exclusively solar. Burgoa states that in an ancient Zapotec town 
significantly called in Mexican TeotiHan, “near the sun god," 
there was a very ancient sanctuary where an idol uttered oracles 
in a terrific rumbiing voice which sounded as if it came from the 
depths of the earth; and this idol was said to have come from heaven 
in the form of a bird in a luminous constellation. Scler identifies 
this bird with the fiery ara.' If our explanation be correct, this 
constellation must evidently be that through which the sun was 
passing at the time of the northern solstice. 

In the Maya codices Cancer is governed by the god K, the 
Mexican lord of fire and water to whom the fire-sticks pertain, the 
Kiche Toh who first produced fire. The ara is frequently figured 
beside the water goddess, On page 30 of the Codex Fejérvary- 
Mayer it is represented flying down upon an altar in a temple 
before and on which appears the sign of an offering. Cipactli, a 
dy sign pertaining to Cancer, is the only symbol placed before the 
temple. 

The Indians and mestizos of Izamal have a tradition that 
under the Kinich Kakmo mound there is a large pool of crystalline 
water, and standing in the middle of it a beautiful image of a 
woman, so resplendent and shining that it iNuminates the whole 
place" This:may be a genuine ancient tradition, for an interior 
chamber has actually been reported within this mound by Stephens, 

| ‘ip. cit, p 394, ftalicieed by the present aathor, 

° Mine Allee Le Plongeon in Proc. Amer, Antig. Soe, 1878, p. 96, 
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and the image may have been that of the Water Goddess, the 
Mexican Chalchiuhtlicue or Emerald Woman, who represents the 
sign Cancer in the spear-throwers group of the Borgiano and other 
codices. Somewhat fess than half-way to the top of this mound 
was a platform from which the people were permitted to watch the 
ceremonies performed by the priests on the summit. 

To the weat of Izamal was the mound and temple erected in 
honor of the dead “king” Ytzamna, by which is evidently intended 
that deity in the aspect of lord of the dead, He was an oracle who 
foretold future events and brought the dead to life by touching 
them with his hand. Because of this feat the temple contained an 
image called Kab-ul, the working hand. The death god A of the 
codices, with whom this aspect of Ytzamna may be identified, is 
figured as a skeleton spine and skull, He is connected with the 
uinal Xul or End (October-November) and governs the day sign 
Cimi or Dead, which is opposed to the Moan symbol of the Pleiades? 
He js also associated with the festival Chich Kaban, the Calling 
Down of the Great Hand, which was celebrated during the uinal 
Xul. [commemorated the ascent of the deity Cuculcan to heaven 
amongst the gods, “on account of which the Indians regarded him 
as a god and built temples to him,” also the descent of the same 
deity from heaven at this time to accept the offerings presented to 
him by the faithful? The uinal and the day sign mentioned 
pertain to the sign Scorpio, and the ritual was held while the sun 
was passing through this sign, which in Mexico, Pery, and in many 
parts of the world was regarded as the death sign, opposed to the 
beneficent Pleiades in symbolism as in celestial position. The 
uinal End would then refer as a symbol to death as the end of 
human life and to the end of Cuculcan’s career on earth, The 
Kab-ul temple likewise becomes a Scorpio symbol. 
Lizana places the temple of Hunpictok, Eight Thousand 
i Cf. Elements of the Maya and Mesican Zoxdiaca, p. 287. 
1CE. Schellhas, Deities of the Mayn Manuscripts, Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 
rv, mo, t, p. 10; Faretemann, Commentary on the Maya Manuscript of Dreeden, tbl. 
no. =, p. 290. 

, aa Pt. 294-309; Brinton, Native Caleedar, p. 37. 
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Lances, between the south and west. As a matter of fact it lies 
south of Papp Hol Chae and a little east of south from the central 
square. It is not unlikely that because of its similar symbolism, 
described farther on, Lizana confused this mound with one situated 
to the west of the plaza and to the southwest of Kinich Kalkano. He 
States that it was the home of the captain who had an army of eight 
thousand lances, Arrows and other warlike implements were kept 
here, and here the army had its headquarters. This was therefore 
the temple of the war gods who ruled the opposite zodiacal signs 
Gemini and Sagittarius. Similar symbolic attributes are usually 
assigned to opposite signs amongst the Maya and Nahuatl. But 
this mound probably pertained to the sign Sagittarius for reasons 
stated beyond. 

The first mound mentioned by Lizana was dedicated to Ytzmat- 
ul, the Spirit or Essence of Heaven, and of the Clouds. Cogollude 
calls him son of the supreme incorporeal cosmic deity Hunab Ku, 
the One Saint from whom all things emanate.t He bore the name 
Ytzmat-ul because, as a master of spiritual laws, he was said to 
have received] from his father and to possess the virtue, spirit, and 
nature of heaven. This name is probably a corruption of Ytzam- 
na-t-ul, House of the Working Spirit, and refers to a temple dedi- 
cated to the all-pervading Spirit who occupies the supreme position 
in the pantheon of American Indians generally. The fact that 
Lizana places his tempie toward the south in contrast with Kinich 
Kakmo at the north would indicate an association with the southern 
sign Capricornus opposed to Cancer, if indeed this is an astronomical 
symbol like those preceding. On page 12 of the Codex Cospiano 
(Loubat edition) the sun in Cancer is represented by the sun god 
before the house of day, in which stands an ara. With these 
symbols are contrasted a black deity before the house of night, 
in which stands an owl, symbol of darkness and death, This deity 
seems to be the black god called L and M by Schellhas, sun of 
winter, the night of the year. He represents Capricornus on sheet 
19 of the Codex Cortesianus. The name muyal, clouds," in his 
title may have some connection with muluc, day sign adjoining and 

~ } Cogathuito, 1 tit, +, Cap. 
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perhaps pertaining to Capticornus, in whose glyph appears the 
cloud symbol. 

Although Charnay, Mme Le Plongeon, and Cash agree in placing 
this mound to the east of the plaza, a careful reading of Lizana 
establishes another conclusion, In the first paragraph of his: 
description quoted in this article (p. 17) he mentions five pyramids, 
one toward the south, and describes the idol Ytzmut-ul, He then 
proceeds to locate the other four pyramids in directions other 
than south, and to connect them with the other names, mentioning 
Yremat-ul again only in the third paragraph as the general deity of 
whom Kabul was a symbol. Therefore it seems probable that 
Lizana intended to identify Itzmat-ul with a mound toward the 
south. | 

The remaining mound temple of Lizana is-called Papp Hol 
Chac, House of Heads and Lightnings, where oracles were declared. 
In this temple dwelt the priests who punished and rewarded and 
who also foretold the future by throwing or drawing lots. One 
method used for this purpose was the counting of grains of maize, 
a favorable or unfavorable result depending upon whether the 
final sum were odd or even. 

Rites in honor of the frst priest and a ceremonial announcement 
of pregnostics are described by Landa in the second uinal, Uo, 
but the sequence of aymbolism would lead ws to assign these cere- 
monies to the following uinal, Zip, which pertains to the sign 
Libra. In the Borgiano and Vaticanus codices this-sign is repre- 
sented by the figure of a la/itowani, or oracular priest, in the act of 
announcing the prognostics. He is an embodiment of the Mexican 
constellation Teoyaotlatohua, which governed rites in honor of 
dead kings and lords in the twenty-day period Hueymiccailhuid 
under Libra. The “house of the priests" would therefore seem to 
be associated with the sign Libra. 

West of the plaza there is another mound which has been identi- 
hed with Kab-ul by Lizana and all modern writers, This is the 
only mound upon which symbols have been found, but these symbols 
do not agree at all with the attributes of Kab-ul. Fortunately 
sculptures on three sides of this mound were sketched. or photo- 
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graphed before they were completely destroyed by the ignorant 
population of present times. On the south and east walls were two 
gigantic human faces, one drawn by Stephens, the other photo- 
graphed by Charnay and others. Stephens describes the expression 
of one as stern and severe.t Now Landa tells us that the Maya 
always had two generals in command of their armies, and one of 
them presided over the ritual in the uinal Pax under our sign 
Gemini. At this time they celebrated the rites of the warriors. It 
seems probable that the two human faces are those of the two 
Maya generals, symbols of Gemini, But on each side of the face 
upon the east wall there are numerous S-shaped double spirals, the 
Mexican xoneguilli, symbol of the sign Sagittarius, opposite Gemini, 
On the west wall there is a crouching disemboweled man having 
a tiger mask before his face “beautifully molded and reminding is 
of the orders of knighthood in which the tiger had the preeminence.’"? 
His figure was photographed by Le Plongeon and sketched by 
Holmes. Accidentally or otherwise it assumes the form of the 
xoneguills, It seema to be the same figure as that of the warrior of 
Sagittarius who is struck by the spear on page 50 of the Dresden 
codex, and it no doubt represents the sacrificed captive taken in 
war who was a ‘prominent feature in the warriors’ ritual of Gemini 
and Sagittarius. During the supplementary days the Maya 
celebrated four festivals ta the four signs governing the seasons, 
In this ritual Gemini was represented by the bacab or deity called 
Hoxan-ek, the Disemboweled Asterism, with whom this [zamal 
figure may reasonably be identified. 

The Sagittarius uinal Mol or Paw may have been derived from 
mool or jaguar, likewise the day sign Muluc. Another day sign 
Manik signifies the seizing hand grasping a captive or prey. In the 
Mexican ritual we find Gemini similarly represented by the two war 
gods Uitzilopochtli and Tezeatlipoca, The latter is figured as a 
Jaguar, and is also associated with Sagittarius under the name 
Camaxtli, Hence we may regard the symbols of this mound as 
Primarily representing Gemini, but they are also symbols of Sagit- 


' Stephens, facafam, t, pp, 434= gon. 
*Charnay, Rained Cities, p: aro, 
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tarius. This is the same association of the symbols of opposite 
signs which we found connected with the Sagittarius mound of 
Hunpictok. 

Ili. Pan 

The question now arises as to the identification of these tradi- 
tional mounds with the present remains at Izamal. Modern 
writers are in accord with Lizana's location of these mounds ex- 
cepting that they place Itzmatul to the east instead of to the 
south and also excepting that, as tradition testifies, Hunpictok 
was situated to the southeast instead of to the southwest. Charnay 
indeed made several mistakes in naming the mounds in his Ruined 
Cities of the New World, but corrected them in a later paper.' 

The accompanying plan of the mins (fig. 7) was made for the 
writer in rg10 by Mr Henry A. Cash, an engineer of repute, through 
the kindness of Mr Edward H. Thompson, formerly United States 
Consul at Merida, It shows the location of six mounds, and in the 
accompanying report Mr Cash mentions a seventh to the southwest 
af the region covered by the plan, But he was unable to obtain 
any information with respect to the names or attributes of these 
two additional mounds, or to verify or add anything to the traditions 
reported by Lizana. In fact he states that the present inhabitants 
of Izamal have no interest in the antiquities of their town, and 
traditional knowledge concerning the mounds has probably perished 
completely. 

‘There is general agreement as to the position of Kinich Kakmo, 
the great mound to the north of the present plaza, The position 
of Papp Hol Chac is also definitely fied because Lizana locates it 
on the site of the Convent of St Francis, and this is known to have 
occupied part of the space upon which rests the present parish 
church. Tradition also determines the position of Humnpictok. 
In seeking, then, to understand the plan of Izamal, we have as a 
starting point three mounds definitely identified and the position 
of two others shown by Mr Cash. The symbolism of all five 
mounds described by Lizana is probably associated with zodiacal 
signs; therefore it seems reasonable to expect that the general plan 
I See telerence, o. 3T. 
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Fic. 7.—Plan of part of the city of tzamal snowing the position of the various pre- 
historic metinds (Surveyed for Stansbary Hagar by Henry A. Cash, 1910,) 


will reveal a like association. We have seen reasons for thinking 
Kinich Kakmo was situated toward the north, because it represents 
the northernmost zodiacal sign. We find Papp Hol Chac situated 
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toward the east, the proper relative position of Libra, the sign 
with which ite symbols are associated, and Hunpictok representing 
Sagittarius in its proper relative position toward the southeast, 
since these three mounds, then, are properly situated to represent 
their respective signs in the godiacal circle, let us see whether 
the same purpose may govern the positions of the other mounds, 
If so, a mound dedicated to the sign Leo should adjoin Kinich 
Kakmo, the Cancer mound, on the southeast. This position is oc- 
cupied by a mound called Itamatul by Charnay, Mme Le Plongeon, 
and Cash, but we shall follow Lizana in locating that mound toward 
the south, In that case the real name of this mound has been 
forgotten. Passing on, the next space toward the south should be 
occupied by a mound representing Virgo, anc here we encounter 
an interesting fact which may or may not be significant, The 
mound, if there was one, that occupied this position, adjoined the 
site of the present parish church, which contains the image of the 
miraculous Virgin of Izamal. Now, in the Maya symbolism this 
sign pertained to woman, especially to Ixchel the Priestess, deity 
of the female sex. Her rites were celebrated in the uinal or twenty- 
day period Zip corresponding with our September, when the sun 
is in the sign Virgo.! It is the well-known policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in missionary fields to locate its shrines upon or 
near spots formerly occupied by native shrines and to dedicate its 
altars to some saint whose attributes resemble as closely as possible 
these of the native deity supplanted, Therefore the presence of 
the Virgin of Izamal on this spot may indicate the former existence 
near it of a shrine to [xchel or some other form of female deity. 
While describing the temples of Izamal, Cogolludo refers to houses 
of virgins, the occupants of which were highly respected during 
life and were worshiped as goddesses after death* He may have 
had in mind a House of Virgins at Izamal. 

Next comes the Papp Hol Chac, representing Libra in its proper 
position in the sequence. This should be followed by Kabul 
representing Scorpio, but no mound remains on this spot, and, as 

1 See Landa, p. 238. 

* Historia de Yutatan, p, 19%. 
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we have seen, Lizana and all modern writers locate Kabul toward 
the west, identifying it with the mound of the Gemini and Sagit- 
tarius symbols and thus opposing both our theory and the signif- 
icance of the symbolism. Hunpictok next represents Sagittarius 
in its proper position. 

Capricornus should be represented by the mound dedicated to 
Ttzmat-ul. This may be identified with a pyramid mentioned by 
Cash as situated to the southwest of the mounds mentioned above 
and beyond the lintits included in his plan, 

Having now attained the southernmost sign, in order to. complete 
our scheme we must suppose another series of mounds representing 
the signa from Aquarius to Gemini and extending northward to the 
west of the series just studied. The pyramid of the sculptures 
occupies the proper position and presents the proper symbolism to 
represent Gemini in such a series, but no trace remains of any of 
the mounds or symbols which should represent Aquarius, Pisces, 
Anes, and Taurus: The scheme as completed now indicates a 
sequential arrangement of the twelve zodiacal signs in. two columns 
of five signs each, to which must be added Cancer at the north and 
Capricornus at the south, ‘The four roads must also be included 
in this scheme, and are readily explained as symbolizing the ter- 
restrial division into four regions corresponding with the celestial 
four seasons divided by the solstices and equinoxes. This fourfold 
division and the crosé as its symbol are in common use throughout 
native America. 

In the following summary of this scheme the actual names and 
remains of Tzamel are piven in capitals, supposed remains and 
names in small letters. 


Vheoretical Pian of framal 
j 


CANCER (RINICH KAKMO) 
GEMINI LEO 
Taurus: Virgo (Inchel?) 
W. Ariea LIBRA (PAPP HOL CHAC) E, 
Pieces Scarpio (KABUL) 
Aquarius SAGITTARIUS (HUNPICTOK) 


CAPRICORNUS (ITZMAT-UL) 
3. 
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Comparative Positions of Mounds from Flasa 


Lrzana Morsay Warrees PLAN 
KABUL West West Southeast 
KINICH KAKMO North North North 
PAPP HOL CHAC Southeast Southeast Southeast 
HUNFICTORK Southwest Southeast Southeast 


The writer does not claim for the existence of the above plan 
anything more than a reasonable probability based on its con- 
sistent and systematic explanation of the few known symbols, 
It is to be hoped that some day scientific excavations may revea! 
other symbols which will determine its truth or error with greater 
certainty, But if this plan existed, it presents another example of 
a theogonic center, typical of native American culture, in which 
the sacred city was sacred because built on a sacred plan, and the 
plan was sacred because it was believed to reflect on earth the 
observed design of the sacred and perfect celestial world. This was 
a design peculiarly appropriate to a city of priests who watched the 
stars. Other examples of this celestial plan are found at Cuzco in 
Peru and at Teotihuacan in Mexico, and it is not improbable that 
we should find it in general use if our studies were not limited to 
the comparatively few places where anything is known of the local 
symbolism, The primitive beginnings of the celestial plan may be 
recognized in the location of the altars of the Skidi Pawnee with 
respect to the comparative positions of the constellations to which 
they are dedicated.! 

Baoomnyy [MSOTUTe oF ABTS AND SCIENCES 

BRooxtyy, New YORE 


1 See Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, Memoirs Amer. Folk-Lore Society, 
val, VIIT, 2904. 


THE RED-PAINT PEOPLE OF MAINE 
By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


T is rather strange that in Maine there should recently have 
l been discovered the evidences of an unusual culture of con- 
siderable age. We are accustomed to regard the South, the 
Mississippi valley, and the Southwest as sections in which one 
expects to be confronted by archeological problems: but it is in the 
most easterly portion of the United States that we have now found 
indications of a culture different from that existing anywhere elae 
in this country. Excepting the strange remains of the cave-people 
of the Ozark mountains, explored by Dr Charles Peabody and the 
writer! in 1904, perhaps nothing found in the United States in 
recent years is comparable in interest with the problem of the 
“Red-paint People" of the lower Penobscot valley. 

When Joseph Chadwick made his journey up Penobscot river 
to Quebec in 1764, he recorded most of the Indian sites along that 
stream, but these sites pertain to the occupancy of the Penobscot 
Indians.* In 1823 Moses Greenleaf, in a letter to the Reverend 
Jedidiah Morse, gave a more complete list of Indian sites from the 
mouth of the Penobscot to the Allegash and down the St John, but 
the names given are also Penobscot ‘These sites are known at 
the present time; they were examined by the party of the Depart- 
ment of Archwology of Phillips Academy in the summer of 1912, 
and, so far as could be ascertained, appear quite different from the 
sites attributable to the Red-paint People. 

In 1892 Mr C, C. Willoughby, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, explored prehistoric burial places at Bucksport, Lake 
Alamoosook, and Ellsworth, Maine, finding many graves containing 
"1 Charles Peabody and Warren K: Moorehead, Exploration of Jucote Cavere, 
McDonald County, Mo., Bull. t, Dept. Archaeol, Phillips Academy, 1904. 

' Reprinted in Bangor Historical Mfogassns, vol. TV, oo, &, Feb., rig. 

* Moses Greenleaf, Lodian Place Names, ete, Firat Ann. Rep. American Soceety, 
PP. 40-33. 
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curious gouges and hatchet-blades, as well as considerable quantities 
of brilliant red ochre, and fire-stones and other objects, These 
observations are set forth in Mr Willoughby’s excellent paper on 
the subject Ina brief report the present writer cannot go farther 
than point out the more interesting and important features of the 
discoveries referred to. Although the party covered several hun- 





Pic. 8.—"The point’ In Lake Alameoook where Mir Frook Picrce’s cotiage is 
stustiet. This ia the Emerson cemetery te. 
dred miles of waterways and dug in a hundred different places, 
only five cemeteries of the Red-paint People were found. One of 
these lay beneath a large summer cottage, hence could not be 
examined: but the others were excavated completely, resulting in 
the opening of 170 graves, from which was taken a large number of 
stone artifacts. It may be said that this work was undertaken at 
the point where Mr Willoughby's investigation ceased. He had 
found evidences of the Red-paint People, but we continued the 


tcc, Willoughby. Prehlateric Burial Places le Maine, Peahody Maiewm Popers: 
vol. ft, no. 6, Cambridge, 1498, 
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research in the lower Penobscot, and extended it as far north as 
Moosehead lake, thence down the west branch of the Penobscot to 
the main stream as far as Passacdumkeag. 

Although the cemeteries of the Red-paint People are readily 
distinguishable from those of recent Algonquian tribes, the identi- 
fication of their village sites is no easy matter, With reference to 
the latter, nothing may now be said, as it will be necessary to devote 





Fic, o—Grave 79. the Emersan cemetery. 


two or more seasons of additional exploration before the villages 
or canip sites of these particular people can be determined, and 
even then a clear line of demarcation may be difficult to draw. 
While, therefore, we are not yet prepared to offer definite conclusions 
or to present the results of complete observations, it is probable 
that the culture of the Red-paint People extended as far north as 
Passadumkeag, about 30 miles north of Bangor. 
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Most of the cemeteries thus tar discovered are near tidewater, 
and range from the vallev of the Kennebec castward as far as Bar 
Harber. We havea list of several unexplored or partially explored 


sites, and these are to be examined during the approaching summer. 





Fin. io. —Graive 64, the Emepecn cemetery, Tile grave contained went ys 
goties aod celts, of thin blades 


Professor George H. Perkins, of the University of Vermont, kindly 
invited the writer = attention to the fact that some graves containing 
large quantities of reel ochre were discovered near Swanton in 
northern Vermont. It has also heen said that similar gTavVes are 
found on St John river on the Canadian side, a few miles above 
St Francis, Maine, but this hat not been verifies, 

Cemeteries were explored at Orland, Maine, on the estate of 
Captain 5. M. Hartford; on Lake Alamoosook, near the outlet, 
on land owned by Frank Pierce, Esg., and known as Emerson 
point; on the south side of Lake Alamoosook, on the estate of the 
Messre Mason: and at Passadumkeag, on the farm of Mr 5S. H. 
Hathaway. Sketch maps of all these places were prepared, numer- 


ous photographs were taken, and the usual field records made. 
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The graves varied from a foot to three feet in depth. Some of 
them have been much disturbed by previous excavators who had 
dug here and there merely to satisfy idle curiosity, Arthur E. 
Marks, Esq., of Yarmouth, who had been interested in the arche- 
ology of Maine for many years, obtained nearly all the specimens 
found at the Hartford, Emerson, and Mason sites previous to our 
exploration, and these have been, acquired recently by the trustees 
of the Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, so that all 


the specimens gathered from these cemeteri¢es, with the exception 
ef 99 which were destroyed when the Bangor Historical Society's 
building burned same years ago, and a few others in the hands ol 





Fic. ti—Ineerior of Captain Hartford's barn where several graves were found. 


a Mr Johnson, whose adcress 1s unknown, are now 1n the collections 
of the Academy. 

The illustrations accompanying this paper will give an idea of 
the character of the objects, the position in which thev were found, 
nc other details. 


Figure § shows the Enterson site, owned by Frank Pierce, Esq. 
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Figure 9 illustrates grave 79 at Emerson's. The discoloration 
caused by the red ochre is apparent. 

Figure 10 exhibits the large deposit of 21 gouges and thin blades 
found about a foot beneath the surface at the Emerson's site. 

Figure tt shows the interior of the barn of Captain Hartlord, at 
Orland. ‘The cemetery here had been greatly disturbed, About a 
hundred years ago two large barns were built, one on the cemetery 
and the other just north of it, the angle between these buildings 
forming a barnyard. For many years manure and loam were 
taken from this yard, consequently most of the surface soil had 
disappeared. Rough blue clay was deposited in front of each 
barn in order to-give a more substantial surface over which teams 
might pass, Although on the map of the Hartford cemetery 39 
graves are indicated, the original number was probably at least a 
hundred. There is an open or barren space more than fifty feet in 
diameter and flanked by graves on either side, hence it ts reasonable 
to suppose that the graves extended throughout this area. After 
uncovering all the graves near the barns and flanking the yard, we 
obtained permission to remove the contents and take up the floor 
of one of the barns. In the underlying soii about fifteen graves 
were found. 

Figure 12 ia typical of the disturbed graves. This lay near the 
surface and contained but three implements, With very few 
exceptions all graves-more than 18 inches in depth produced from 
five to seventeen objects. Graves lying near the surface and 
containing from one to four objects were considered as having been 
previously disturbed. 

Figure 13 illustrates two interesting gouges, and another on which 
are eight pronounced knobs. These are shown about one-filth size. 

Figure 14 is a typical grave at the Mason cemetery on the shore 
of Lake Alamoosook. 

Figure 15 illustrates the graves at Hathaway's ancl shows the 
character of the implementa found—gouges, long pendants, " plum- 
mets," and celt blades. The dark mass in which these are lying 
is brilliant red ochre. 

Figure 16 shows grave t41 at Hathaway's, similar to the graves 
illustrated in figure 15. 
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Figtire 17 illustrates grave 142 at the Hathaway cemetery. In 
this grave a number of implements were massed in nearly half a 
bushel of brilliant red ochre. The photograph does not show all 
the nnplements found in. this deposit 

Although many of the graves had been disturbed, as previously 
stated, a sufficient number of the 170 uncovered were in their 





Fic. td—Grave 2. thie Hartlord ofmetery. Orlamd., Maine. 


original state so that we were enabled to make accurate obser- 
vations respecting them. These have resulted in the following 
conclusions: 

First. Our studies warrant agreement with practically all the 
results of the observations presented by Mr Willoughby in the 
able paper on his explorations in the same region, 

Second. [t is our conviction that the graves represent an 
ancient and exceedingly primitive culture, totally different from 
that of the later Algonquian tribes inhabiting the region. 
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Third. The absence of human remains from these graves, and 
the disintegration of fully a hfth of the stone implements, point to 
conaiderable antiquity. This condition resulted from the fact 
that the burials were all in sand or gravel or gravelly loam. The 
water percolated beneath the implements, leaving them dry. 
Under such conditions in the Middle West, where the writer has 
made extensive explorations, the skeletons are usually fairly well 
preserved and disintegrated stone implements never occur. 

Fourth. ‘There is a total absence of the following well-known 
Penobscot or Abnaki types: The grooved axe; grooved hammer; 
pottery; soapstone dishes and ornaments; pierced tablets of the 
common forms; few, if any, thick celts; mortars and pestles; pipes; 
beads: bone implements. There are very few of the small, ordinary, 
chipped’ arrowheads. Chipped spearpoints and an occasional 
arrowhead are found, but most of the projectile points are of 
polished slate. 

Fifth, The presence of problematical forms of the winged 
class brings up the interesting question, Was the winged problem- 
atical form firet made by the Red-paint People and from them 
spread westward ? 

Sixth. The interments are characterized not by the usual small 
quantity of pigment found elsewhere in graves, but by generous 
quantities of iron oxide, usually red and occasionally yellow. This 
occurs in such large masses as frequently to discolor the soil for 
eeveral inches above and below the implements and throughout a 
diameter of as much as three feet; Indeed in some of the graves at 
least half a bushel of pigment was placed. 

Seventh, The existence of wide variation ‘in the form of the 
“olummets,”’ which range from the rough, natural, ovoid pebble, 
grooved at the top, to effigies probably representing the whale or 
the porpaise. Occasionally these objects are grooved at each end, 
and often they are polished. They are slender, or thick, or tapering; 
sometimes they are flattened on one side, occasionally on both sudes. 
They range in size from an inch in length to one seven inches long 
and weighing about four pounds. When Mr Blodgett excavated 
for the foundation of his cottage at Alamoosook, he dug out of a 
grave a plummet" weighing at least five or stx pounds. 
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Eighth. It would appear from the position in which the 
implements are found that they were buried when ‘attached to their 
handles, but there is ‘no absolute evidence of this, No discoloration 





fic, t3.—The knobbed gouge wee fourm! in grove 68 of the Emerson oninriery, a 
was the beveled: gouge te the left. The lang stemiler gouge to the right li trom the 
moe gite,  (2/s5.) 


of the soil due to decay of wood is observable. Where the objects 
are massed, there isa slight space between them, By turning the 
handles outward it would have been possible to bury the objects 
with thei orginal fastenings. 

We may now consider the cemeteries a5 a whole. More than 
half of the implements found therein are colored brown, erimsan, 
or bright red, because of long contact with the ochre. The gouges 
are of metamorphic slate, limestone, and granite, and their edges 


are exceptionally fine. The top, oT pall, is not always worked out 
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carefully, but the edge is very sharp; indeed, it would be diffteult 
to grind stone toa finer edge. Some of the gouges are fluted; some 
have an ordi- 
nary concave 
cutting edge; 
others are an- 
guar. The 
finest gouges 
have a “Y- 
shaped groove 
extending 
about a third 
of the distance 
from the edge 
toward the top. 
Several are as 
much as 5 in- 
ches in length, 
i and two are 
1554 inchesand 
1534 inches 





Fit, ta—Grave 125, the Mason cetnetery, long, respec: 
tively. 

Most remarkable of all are the slender, flat, perforated, orna- 
merital stones, of which seventeen were found in the Passadumkeag 
cemetery. These would appear: at first glance to be too heavy for 
uée as personal ornaments, One of them measures 1534 inches in 
length. The perforations are polished or worn smooth by the 
abrasion of thongs. There are some paddle-ahaped problematical 
forms a foot or more in length. 

The common thick celt is almost entirely absent, while on the 
other hand adze or celt blaces occur in profusion. After careful 
study of the specimens from the Red-paint graves no difhenlty is 
encountered in distinguishing them from the Algonquian types. 

Regarding the presence of irom pyrites, fire-stones, pebbles used 
as paint grinders, and so-called “lucky stones," much might be 
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suid, In every case the pyrites was much disintegrated and often- 
times was reduced to powder, The paint grinders consist of orchi- 
nary pebbles, but the small, lighter ones are interesting. In most 
of the graves we found yellow, or bight red, or gray pebbles from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, apparently too small for use as 
paint grinders. We never found more than one in a grave, and 
frequently none. Their purpose is a mystery, and the term “lucky 
stones ‘applied to them by our workmen may not be inappropriate. 





Fin. t5.—Gimve t4t; the Hathaway cemetery. 


Mr Willoughby was fortunate in his exploration of the little 
mound on Lake Alamoosook. It was covered by a growth of 
timber, and thus was well preserved. Above many of the graves 
were fire-pits. All the cemeteries explored by us, save that at 
Passatdlimbkeag, were on gently sloping. ridges or on ground that 
had been plowed. We found but three or four fire-pits, and it was 
impossible to trace the outlines of the graves; indeed even most 
careful work with a trowel falled to reveal where the disturbed 
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area ended and the natural or undisturbed soil began—another 
indication that these graves are by no means modern. 

All implements were noted with reference to the position in 
which they lay, and it was found that no role was followed by the 
aborigines in the matter of uniform placement by the cardmal 
directions, since as many were found pointing southward as east- 
ward, Sometimes the specimens were a foot apart, but usually 
they lay within a few inches of one another. 

The Mason cemetery occupies a low, sandy ridge along the shore 
af the lake. Sixty vears ago lumbermen built.a dam which raised 
the level of the water five feet; therefore if any graves lay on the 
alope of the Mason site they could not be satisfactorily explored. 
We dug numerous pits (although the water entered after we had 
penetrated to a depth of two feet) and felt about in the muck, but 
could discover noe graves save those located on our map. 

At Mason’s-we found three interesting interments. These were 
placed at an unueual depth, being more than three feet below the 
surface. Two and a half feet down, a thick layer of charcoal and 
charred sticks was observed, but no trace of red ochre. From two 
of the graves we exhumed bits of deerskin, small pieces of decayed 
copper beads, and two cylinders of fine-grained sandstone about 
five inches in length, the opening large at one end and quite small 
at the other. In the third grave, or fire-pit, we found a fragment 
of a himan femursix inches in length, a great deal of deerskin, and 
numerous disintegrated copper beads. Although the work was 
very carefully dane, no trace of skeletal remains, excepting the 
fragment of femur referred to, was discovered. These three inter- 
montis may or may not be intrusive, 

From an extended examination of the literature of the subject, 
based ona bibliography of about 360 titles relating to the Indians 
of Maine, it is safe to assert that the part taken by this territory in 
the prehistoric life of the country has been underestimated. The 
facility with which one can travel by canoe in Maine, even at this 
late duite, is surprising. In no other section of the country is it 
possible to go farther or more conveniently by means of a small 
craft, [tis practicable to ascend the Penobscor from the ocean to 
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Lake Chesuncook, a distance hy water exceeding 260 miles, and 
after making two or three short portages, reach the headwaters of 





Fic, 16.—(irave tay, the Hathaway cemetery. Thice “ plummets, found orar by, 
are Jee tide) fey the Hlust ration, 


the Allegash and descend to the mouth of the St John. One may 
ascend the Kennebec to Moosehead luke, proceed to its head, cross 
the Northwest carry, and reach the headwaters of the St John more 
than too milea northwest or west of the mouth of the Allegash. 
The numerous lakes, ponds, and streams carry sufficient water for 
the average twenty-foot canoe. Accompanied by Frank Capino, an 
experienced Penobscot Indian guide, the writer journeyed in such 
a canoe, with 250 pounds of luggage, fram Northeast carry, Moose- 
head lake, through a chain of lakes and streams and down the 
Allegash to Fort Kent on the St John, a distance of more than 200 
miles. 

The older guides and settlers of Maine say that fifty or sixty 
years ago the state was well-stocked with moose and bear, and that 
caribou were fourd in many places. Even at the present time, 
although the moose are well-nigh exterminated, there are un- 
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numbered thousands of deer, and I myself have seen as many as 
twenty-two in a single afternoon. The beaver have been protected 
for some years, and we observed on the Allegash trip upward of a 
hundred beaver houses. Naturally Maine was the great hunting 
preserve not only of the Red-paint People but also of the natives 
from the coast and possibly from New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts: No other State is better adapted to the propagation of 
species of game. Taking these things into consideration, and the 





Fug, '7.—orave: 142, the Hathawoy ormetery, 


fact that there are hundreds of large shell-heaps along the coast,! 
the region must have supported a considerable aborigmal popu- 
lation. There is evidence that the cliff of flint at Kineo, Mooschead 


Profescor Aria Bates. of the Massachusetts [natitute of Technology. has alreaty 
mapped four handed ao. these. 
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lake, was worked for a considerable time and that blocks of the 
material were transported in quantities to various parts of the 
State. The natives who went north to hunt naturally brought 
down to the coast not-only Kineo flint in their canoes, but quantities 
of moose, caribou, and deer skins, and dried meat. The character 
of the implements found in the cemeteries of the Red-paint People 
indicates that hunting and not agriculture was their chief 
occupation, 


[ have covered, in somewhat desultory manner, the essential 
facts with reference to the discoveries last summer. Rev. Moses 
Greenleaf, in his narrative above cited, says that “Olamman 
stream” was known as the "place where paint is found.” We 
understand that near the headwaters of this stream are quantities 
of tron oxide, soft hematite, or ochre, and plan to explore the 
region next summer. Whether the quantities of red paint used 
by the ancient people came from the upper waters of Olamman 
stream, [am not yet prepared to sav, but analysis may determine 
this point, Nor has our résearch proceeded far enough to warrant 
comparison of the Red-paint People with the extinct Beothuk of 
Newfoundland, who in 1497 were reported by Cabot to observe the 
custom of painting themselves with red ochre, 

It is planned to continue the archeological researches in’ Maine 
during the next three years, bearing in mind the need of extending 
the work northward and eastward from our operations of last 
summer. The study will be carried on more intensively than was 
possible during the first season, much of which was necessarily 
devoted to reconnoissance. The writer will appreciate any sug- 
gestions from students of archeology respecting the possible origin 
af the ancient inhabitants whom for want of a better name we have 
designated the “ Red-paint People.” 


Pinus Acanpewy 
Astpovicn, Maesacauserrs 


NOTES ON MISKUTO GRAMMAR AND ON OTHER 
INDIAN LANGUAGES OF EASTERN NICARAGUA 


By G. R. HEATH 


1, Tre Onicgin oF THE Miskvuto Tame 


ot lia eastern half of Nicaragua contains three main tribes of 
native Indians: the Miskuto, the Sumu, and the Rama. 

The Sumu must at one time have been very numerous and 
important, tradition telling of great “kings” who ruled over them: 
but in any case they certainly occupied an immense tract of country. 
A Sumu tribe has been discovered by Dr Walter Lehmann, of the 
Royal Ethnographical Museum in Munich, in the eastern part 
of Salvador; and another, the remnant of the ancient Yusku Sumu, 
near Matagalpa, Nicaragua. The Twahka Sumu are-now found 
on the Rio Butnk (Patuca) in Honduras, and on the Waspuk, 
Wawa, Kukallaya, Banbana, and Prinsapolka rivers in Nicaragua; 
the kindred Panamaka on the Bocay, and the Ohlwa (Wulwa) on 
the Rio Grande and the Escondido with their tributaries: The 
Ulua river in western Honduras seems to be named from the tribe 
last mentioned; and the now extinct tribes of Kukra and Prinsu 
appear to have been members of the great Sumu family, The 
dialects of these tribes are so similar as to be almost mutually 
intelligible. A Sumu tradition, as told by a Twahka man from 
the Prinzapolka, represents all the tribes as having sprung from a 
pair of semi-divine ancestors, Maisahana (“He who begot us"') 
and Itwana (“Our Mother"), who lived at Kounapa, a mountain 
situated between the Butuk and Wangki rivers; The first-born 
tribe was that of the Miskito. Disobedient and headstrong, then 
as now, the Miskuto ran away to the seacoast, The next born, the 
Twahka, consider themselves to this day to be the nobility among 
the Sumu; while the youngest, the Ohlwa, being according to 
Indian custom the favorites, were taught the secrets of medicine 
and incantation by the “Mother", Now the greater part of the 
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Miskuto vocabulary shows very close connection indeed with the 
Sumu dialects; and the grammar, although much simpler, certainly 
presents some similarity. Yet anthropologists, on grounds that 
are not very apparent, invariably group the Sumu among the 
Lenea peoples and the Miskuto among the Carib. Columbus. 
who discovered the country in 1502, seems to have known the 
Miskuto under the name of Caribisi. The discovery, by Dr 
Lehmann, of a tribe of Rama living on the Kurubisi river in Costa 
Rica, and the fact that the Rama of Nicaragua have always claiined 
connection with Costa Rira, seem somewhat to invalidate this ap- 
parent testimony to the connection of the Miskuto with the Carib. 
Neither does the langitage show any connection, A legend which 
has been given out as authentic by Sefior Eduardo Pereira, a 
descendant of the late Miskuto ruling family, claims that thie 
Miskuto originally lived in the country around Rivas, on the 
Great Lake, and were called Kiribi, After many years' fighting 
with Indian invaders from the north (apparently Nahuatl), they 
were driven around the lake and eastward, until they came to the 
sea. Under their great chief Wakna, and his son Lakya the Great 
(Lakya means “Evening Star™), they subjugated the Sumu tribes 
who at that time inhabited the coast. Believing that they had 
now found a sufe home, they gave themselves the name of Dis 
Kitwras. Nani, “they who cannot be dislodged.” which was 
corrupted into Miskuto, Miskito, Mosquito, and even Mosca, 
The present writer has no means of telling whether this-story is a 
genuine tradition of the ruling family or not. The suggested 
connection between the names Kinhbi, Caribis, and Kuruhisl is 
probably merely fortuitous; for there is nothing whatever in the 
Rama language to stiggest any vital connection with the Miskito, 
although the two languages very possibly influenced one another, 
the Rama of Nicaragua having been for many years the slaves of 
the Miskito, who brought manv of them up from the south to the 
neighborhood of Bluefields and treated them with great cruelty. 

The word diy dees not occur In arewniclay Miskuta, cacept oF an apparent 
carruption of the English ailverb “jo. [, fi barely possible. however, that some 
amcient werd had been confused with the corrupted adverb. 
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One thing, however, ts clear: that the Indian traditions do not 
point to a Carib ongin of the Miskuto people and language. 

On the other hand, the physique and the habits and character 
of the Miskuto differ considerably from those of the Sumu or Rama. 
The staple food of the Miskuto ts the sweet cassava, or yuca; 
while the Sumu seem to live almost exclusively on bananas, and the 
Nahuatl of the interior are maize-eaters. The Rama nowadays 
eat both cassava and bananas. Now the Carib are the greatest 
cassaVa-eating people in this part of the world. Again, the Sumu 
rarely intermarry with strangers of another race, and are fast 
diminishing in numbers, while the Miskuto assimilate. all races. 
The children always speak the language of the mother, and grow 
up as. Miskuto Indians, whether the father be English, Swedish, 
German, “Creole,"" Carib, Spaniard, Sumu, Rama, or Chinaman. 
The villages between Wounta and the Haweon river (Sanawala) 
show this phenomenon to perfection. If the tradition be genuine 
that long before Columbus a tribe of canmibal invaders spent some 
titne on this Coast, one can see the possibility of an original Sumu 
tribe having been modified by an influx of Carib blood. Moreover, 
it is well known that when the Carib went on their expeditions of 
conquest, they killed only the males among their enemies, and took 
the females to be their wives. So, when the Spaniards first came 
ro some of the Lesser Antilles, they found that the mem had one. 
language and the women another; and this special language of the 
women appears to have been Arawak. The so-called Carib of the 
neighborhood of Trujillo, Honduras, who call themeelves Garif, 
were brought there, or rather to the adjacent island of Roatan, by 
the British Government at the close of the eighteenth century, 
as they had caused so much trouble in thetr former island homes of 
Dominica and St Vineent. Their language has incorporated a 
number of French words, just as the Miskuto has incorporated a 
considerable number of English names for articles which the tribe 
did not originally possess. Butsome of the most obviously original 
parts of the language, such as the first three numerals, are pure 
Arawak. Hence Professor Finck, in his Die Sprachstamme des 
Erdéreises, classes both Miskuto and Garif as “isolated languages," 
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The Garif language appears to have been investigated but slightly. 
The Gospels of St Mark and St John represent the only attempt to 
reduce it to writing that the present writer has been able to dis- 
cover; and the translator of these has not published a grammar. 
The small settlements of these "Carib" on Pearl lagoon in Nicara- 
gua are of very recent date, and can be left entirely out of account 
in estimating the relationship or otherwise between the Carib and 
Miskuto peoples and tongues. 

Another influence, however, has been brought to bear on the 
Miskuto people which has differentiated them very strongly from. 
the other Indians. In the days of the bucaneers a slave-ship 
coming from Africa (Dutch according to some; Spanish and bound 
for Cuba according to others) was wrecked a little south of Cape 
Gracias. The Africans, alter considerable fighting, became assimi- 
lated with the original Indians; and the resultant “Sambos,"” a 
people of strong physique, numerous progeny, and considerable 
arrogance, and who speak Miskuto with certain curious dialectic 
Variations, have had great influence in the country, Through the 
importation of slaves by former British settlers (who afterward 
removed to Belize), and through more recent immigration of negroes 
of more or les pure African blood, chiefly from Jamaica, the 
Miskuto people have come to present Sambo characteristics in 
nearly all their villages. May it not be that the much-liscussed 
name “Miskuto" has originated in the phrase “Indios Mixtos,” 
used perhaps at first of the Sambos?? For the pure Indians often 
call themselves ““Tawira"” (“heavy-haired"); and at least one part 
of the tribe seems formerly to have had the name “ Waika,"' which 
simply means ““men". In any case, one can scarcely deny the 
African influence on the language. The vowel scale is exactly the 
same as in the Jamaican Creole dialect. Several of the peculiar 
phrases of everyday life are found literally translated into English 
in Jamaica, The style of thought, while resembling Sumu, also 
resembles closely the Takitaki, or “ Negro-English" of Surinam, 
the only Credle dialect which has become, for the time being, a real 
literary, language. The Creole-Dutch of St Thomas has died out; 


Phi This eciemean lives le 2s yet stercely more than @ oonjectiire. 
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books printed in it are very rare;! while French Creole is repre- 
sented only by a translation of the Gospel of St Mark. The 
anancy stories of Jamaica bear such a resemblance to the stories of 
kyaki and jimi (agouti and jaguar) of the Miskuto that one can 
scarcely douwbt a commer origin; and these stories are certainly 
African, Westermann has shown conclusively that in Takitaki 
a corrupted English vocabulary has been fixed into purely African 
grammatical, and especially syntactical, forms. 

In studying the Miskuto language, therefore, due consideration 
must be given not only to that large element which ts obviously 
related to Sumu, but also to the possibility of influences on the part 
of Rama, Carib, or Arawak, anc some West African language or 
languages. It would be well if some philologist could make a 
special comparative study of Miskuto, Sumu, Gatif, Arawak, 
Guiana Carib, the West Indian Creole dialects, and the tongues of 
the Guinea coast. The African part of the investigation would, 
hawever, prove disproportionately wide, For it is not known from 
What part those slaves came who helped to form the Nicaraguan 
Sambos:; and even in Jamaica at the present time there is still a 
considerable difference between the Congo, Ibo, and Mandingo 
types, both in features and in the build of the bedy, although the 
linguistic differences are perhaps no longer traceable, 
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To represent the sounds of the Indian languages under con- 
sideration, the Roman alphabet will be used in these notes, with the 
following special features: 

The vowels a, ¢, 1, 0, «correspond almost exactly to the sound 
of these letters in German. 

The letters g, j, 3, w, » represent the sounds heard in the English 
words get, jet, set, wet, vet; and the combination chk stands for the 
sound heard in the word chest. C by itself will not be used. The 
other letters have the same power as in English, except that the 
aspirate his always to be pronounced, ‘even at the end of a syllable 


Now: Compare, however, the recent researches of Dr Hesseling of Leiden,—J, 
Dryxecey Paice. 
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(e. g. in the tribal name Ohlwa the A must be distinctly heard as 
an aspirate; but must not, on the other hand, be pronounced as 
strongly as either the palatal or the guttural German cf). 

Long vowels will be distinguished by the grave accent (*). 

The stress accent in Miskuto is almost invariably on the first 
syllable. Any variations from this rule will be marked by the 
acute accent, as in Spanish ("). 

When the grave and acute accents occur on the same vowel, 
they combine to form the circumflex (~). 

Nasalized vowels are sometimes met with: they resemble the 
ordinary vowels followed by a sound corresponding to the French 
# in mon, But as this nasal sound seems to be pronounced not 
after, but simultaneously with, the vowels, it seems better to 
mark the vowels with the tilde (~), to indicate that the vowels 
themselves are nasalized. Such nasalized yowels are always long, 
thus: a, 2, 7, 8, @. 

The combination. ng is, of course, a single sound: the double 
sound in the English ward "longer" will be represented by ngg. 

Tt is believed that this system of notation will suffice to denote 
phonetically and consistently every word that will be met with in 
these languages of eastern Nicaragua, The orthography in the 
printed Miskuto grammars, Biblical translations, hymn-books, and 
so forth, has been the subject of much controversy, and can scarcely 
be regarded as settled yet. It is to be hoped that when it is finally 
settled it will be consistent and scientific, both in the interests of 
philology and also in the still more important interests of the 
scholars in the reading-classes of the mission stations. 

The form Miskuto, for the name of the language and of the 
tribe, has been used in preference to the more common form Miskito, 
as the observations of the writer in many villages and for a number 
of years have shown that those Indians who speak most carefully 
and grammatically invariably use the short # for the middle vowel, 
making it, however, so short and unaccentuated that the difference 
between the two forms is not very marked. The Sumu call the 
Miskuto 'Weiya"; the Rama call them “ Pakba"’. 

Consonants—In Miskuto, Sumu, and Rama alike the spirants 
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f and v are entirely lacking, In words which have been adopted 
from foreign languages, f is changed into p, and v into 6. Thus 
bip (ox or cow), from beef": Aeben, from “heaven”. The English 
sounds written th, both the hard and the soft, are likewise absent, 
being transliterated in adopted words into { and d respectively. 
Ordinarily, the spirants ch, j, and sh are also absent; but now and 
then one hears j for a strongly pronounced y (as in some forms of 
Spanish), and sh for s: these occasional deviations seem to arise 
from individual idiosyncrasy. Where there has not been much 
contact with foreigners, j at the beginning of a foreign word is 
changed to y, as in Yosef, from “Joseph”. Otherwise ch, j, and sh 
alike tend to change to s or és, sometimes with alteration of the 
preceding consonant, as in Sahat, from “Schubert”; séngs, from 
“change” (used of money); Fats, for George". Really careful 
speakers sometimes substitute sy for sh, and dy for 7; others, less 
careful, substitute d only for j, as in Dirisa, for "Jerusha'. The 
combinations sp and sf are not permissible at the beginning of 
words: the s is simply dropped.' 

Originally b and p could not stand at the end of a word, and 
there was no gatall. (The single sound represented by the double 
character ng was always present.) But many words which origi- 
nally had & now have g, as gungeung, sometimes still called hungkung 
(the howling monkey); and foreign influence has modified the 
strictness of other phonetic rules. 

Z (or the soft s) does not occur at all. 

Q will not be used in these notes: the deep, hard, guttural corre- 
sponding to & which might be represented by g, and which occure 
in Eskimo, is practically never found in these languages of eastern 
Nicaragua. The common combination gu is more correctly 
written Ew. It should alwavs be remembered that in combinations 
such as ky," y is a consonant. 

Mouth Position —The fundamental position of the mouth in 
speaking Miskuto is approximately that of the long vowel d, with 
a tendency toward the nasalized &, As in all other languages, this 
fundamental mouth-position should be carefully noted, as it is a 
key to a genuine native pronunciation. 

7 Only at the ends of words can the f of these combinations bt pronounced. 
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In Sumu the fundamental! position seems to be that of the 
short ¢: and in Rama to be somewhere between short 2 and long 0. 

Vowels —Whereas in Sumu. and Rama the five vowels, 4, ¢, 4,0, 4, 
are all well represented, in Miskuto ¢ and o scarcely exist at all; 
and it would seem that originally only the three fundamental 
vowels, 6, 4, and w, were present in the language (compare Arabic). 
The long é@, where, as in English, it has any after-sound of y, invari- 
ably is sounded as Jong 3: in the very few native words in which it 
occurs, it is sounded very broad, like the German ae (d), So, too, 
even in an apparently true native word like déri (a keeled canoe), 
the o is very often pronounced as u (“dari"). The short o, where 
it occurs In Sumu and Rama, is equivalent to the English o in 
“obey”. 
In foreign words the English short o in “not,” and also, as a 
rile; the English short win “but,” are changed to the Miskuto 
shorta. The English au in “ Paul" goes into long d. The English 
oi goes into wt. The combination tv found in Miskute books is not 
genuine: it should always be either +i or tw, the ¥ or w respectively 
being consonantal. So, too, the so-called “ very short, unaccentuated 
au" before | or ¢ at the beginning of words is really the consonant 
w, used exactly as in Anglo-Saxon (thus, wii, green turtle, is one 
syllable; trike, fever, is only two). 

Tone and Accent—The stress-accent in Miskuto is very nearly 
invariably on the first syllable: the word umpira, “pitiable,” is the 
tiost common exception. In Sumu and Rama, however, there is 
very little stress-accent at all, the syllables being almost equally 
emphasized. In Miskuto the ordinarily accentuated syllable is 
about a musical third or fourth higher in pitch than the other 
syllables; but the Miskuto people try to make up for the poverty 
of their language in abstract expressions by varying the tone very 
greatly. When very special emphasis is called for, the accentuated 
syllable is often pitched a whole octave higher, When a whole word 
is specially emphasized, the accentuated syllable is first pitched 
about an octave higher, then slightly dropped about a fourth, then 
the second syllable follows on the octave. Sometimes when an 
adjective follows a noun, but the noun is very emphatic, the frat 
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syllable is pitched on the high octave, and all the rest of both words. 
fallow on the low octave without any special accentuation. Some- 
times for emphasis the vowel accentuated is lengthened and drawled, 
the voice first rising to about a ninth above the ordinary, and then 
descending two or three semitones in a drawl. Thus: 


wolkud dled ‘a tull man." Simple statement; voice raised a littl on each ac- 
cented syllable. 

wilkndidrd ‘o great strong man.’ Emphasis on the word tithe, "man"; 
voice raised about an octave; other syllables short. 

stxiknd Mand ‘an unusually tall man.’ The o lengthened; voice raised about a 
ninth, and then drawled down. 

wittknd fird ‘a-surprisingly wall man.’ For the first 4 in (dro (great, tall) voice 
raised about an octave, then lightly dropped, then raised again 
for the second a. 

(The musical intervals given are, of course, quite inexact: but are 

as approximate as possible.) | 


Miskute Inflections—Miskuto words are not inflected for 
gender, number, or case, except that the first and second personal 
protiouns have separate forms for the nominative and the objective: 

yong, |) ai, mo; wan, thon; mai, thee, 


The word nani, placed after its noun or adjective, is the sign 
of the plural: verbs do not need any such sign. 

To express possession, the noun has, besides its absolute form, 
a cotstruct state, and a first, second, and third personal. The 
third personal state is formed from the construct by the prefix at; 
the other states by inflections which are either suffixed or inserted. 


Absolute: yal (leg), [ipa (offepring), wile {grandchild). 
Construct: -yila (dog of), ligeya (child of}, mila (grandchild of}, 

tet pers: yall (my dog), liga (vy child), nei (my grandchild), 
ad pers.: yillom (your dog), ipyam (your child), mda (your grandchild), 
ad pers: atywa (his dog), | adldpye (his child), aimila (his grandchild), 


Absolute: ndkra (eve), aisa (father), 
Construct: ndkra (eye of), aisite (father of), 

Tet pera: waikra (my cy), ain (my father). 
2d pers:: oo nambra (your eye), aisthiem (your father). 


gd pers: dinddra (his tye), amis (hie father), 
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Euphony is the chief consideration in deciding how a noun is to 
be inflected. Some may be inflected in either of two wavs; some 
are mixecd. 

THE VERB presents very few variations [rom the regular type. 
The most typical example is here given. 

Smalkara (to teach). Present participle, swalhi, 
Tranegressive participle (compare Slavonic languages), sealsin. 


Past participle, smalkar, 
Present Indefinite Present Absolute Past Linlefinits 

Ist pers, jomalhisnd srialbweed rualkri 
21 pers, smalbisma gruodberna magtkrom 
gd peas. pealhisa smalbuya srncalkenss 

Pust Absolute Future Conditional Conreeet iret! 
ist pers.  smalkatini smalkanrni smalkaing smalkribis 
ad pers. smalbatna recline sonefbers rete imulbribea 
sd pers ameelhata ernalichiss sraatiord ya amalka (Jh-ko) 


Linperative: 2d person, anulky, nnaliram, emalka; also smalbs, 
ist person plural, snealé ps. 

Compound tenses are expressed by a circumocution. 

There is no special inflection for the passive, strictly speaking; 
the active third person is used impersonally with the objective of 
the pronoun: Thus, from ikeia, to kill: 
of Tkizu—one is (they are). killing me: 1 am being killed, 

2 Ikafa—one (they) killed me: [ was killed, or, | hod been lelled. 
a6 iken sd (yo = “Gt te"), it be that they killed me: | om killed (in the sense of 
"Tam dead"), 
Verbal nouns: 
smalkra, teaching in the abstract, doctrine. 
smaiktan, the act of teaching; (Construct, tetalkankea,) 


Continuous forns: 
yvorg smolli kofng, otc., | was teaching (as in English). 
One of the most remarkable features of the Miskuto language, 
which occurs also in Sumy and Rama, is that the negative form 


of the verb is expressed by means of a special inflection. The 
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Miskuto for "not" ia “apye'"; but this word is used only in the 
future: yeng smalkamna apya, generally shortened to yang smal- 
kamn’ apye. A and 4 are commonly interchangeable in these 
endings, according to euphory. | 

For all the other tenses, the termination -ras is used, This is, 
strictly speaking, an adjective, formed from the verbal noun 
smalkra with = privative, and thus means “without a teaching.” 
30: 


yong mmalkrai, of, yang smalkras sai—l do not teach; literally, “1 am without: 


a teaching.” 
yang smalkras Eatns—-1 did pot teach, 
yong smalkras kates—I should not teach. 
In each case the termination -ras is used with the parts of fata, to be. 
But this negative form in -ras, though originally an adjective, 
has come to be used as if it were a verb, and can take an object. 
yang mat tmalkeas kota, [ did noe teach you, 


The explanation of this may be that the objective case in Mis- 
kuto probably in its origin denoted direction, that is, the direc- 
tion of an action; for even now, when clearness demands it, the 
direct object of nearly all verbs may (and of many must) be ex- 
pressed by placing the post-position ra (‘‘to™) after the noun in 
question, thus: 

‘waiine bd mairinra priken, the man hit the woman. 

‘watkea bo moirinrs frikeas, the man did not hit the womati. 
Therefore the passive negative is expressed in the same way as the 
Passive positive, that is, impersonally: 

at theas, they do (did) not kill me: Tam (waa) not being killed. 

at tmalkras, they do (did) not teach me: 1] am (was) not taught. 
But here, as the form in -ras cannot be inflected for tense, this is 
expressed by the parts of the verb to be: 

ad pradhras ig lam not taught. 


ae taiivas kalis, 1 shall not be tanghe. 
and alsa (see above) ai smalkbia apya, I shall not be taught. 
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The Vers kata, ill, with Direct Object ™ 


ME THEE iiar 
1 yang mai shisni ong teilin (bo) thisns 
Thou mon ct dima man toitin (ba) ikinma 
He witin of ikisc witin mot bisa 
We (excl) yang toni med dking yang nani witin (ia) ikirni 
We (incl) yowon mod Virsa yang twilin (dc) thse 
You monsaniol ikirma rian nad wilin (ba) tkisme 
They tcitin noni of ihisa = witin mand mai ikise wittn nana wilin (ba) ¢bive 
ive dexet.) ve (lpel.) vot 
I | yong (man wont) mes ghires 
Thou man (yong sani) man won thins 
ai idioma | 
He witin (yong mani) mitin won dhisa witin (man sani) moi ikisa 
ae skis 
We (excl.) yong fond (etanm wont) mod 
We (incl) youg (man nani) mai ikisa 
You man nant (yong man ani won thiima 
mane) ef this 
They witie nant (yong = win moni won dhiza «= witin sani (man nani) mu 
nas) of dbigma this 


l yong wits sont (ba) ibisn 

Theo men tweitis sent (ha) (ics 

He wiltes wlfin sung (ho) this 

We (excl) yang sani witin nani (he) dhisni 
We (incl) yang twitin moni (ha) ikisa 

You mon neni witin mani (ha) ikisma 
They -wilin nant witin nani (ba) dhs 


Souz Misevro Worns 


pla human being ts yam 

tort dk man idwa sweet potato; also, hair 
marin woman yuls mahogany 

aisa father way pine (conifer) 

ya pid mother puta pineapple (fruit) 


' The forma in parentheses are Inserted when otherwise there would be ambiguity, 
The subject need not be expressed. The nominative may always be inserted before 
the object for emphasis; cf, above, thou—me. 


inpa 
darta 
kwka 
mala 
moni 


Libra 


his fara 


Adydrna 


bf 


kidkia 
phi 

mite sirpe 
bapyu 
bydra 


enirta 
Tipe 


inthe 
raua 
hotkey 
hiba 
thing 
ip 
pal pa 
ud 
Twin. 
kirk; 
kakamuk 
ites 
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oflepring 

grandiather 

brother of a male; 
sister of a female 

brother or siater of 
the opposite aex 

iy 

eve 

Ar 

fee 


mouth: also, word: 


opening 
bongur 
hand 
finger 
leg 
foot 
puma, jaguar 
thake 
alligator 
fish 
parrot 
row bulk 
tapir 
[here 
wih boar 
os, oe 
horse 
manatee 
shark 
aaw-fish 
i_uans 
johnrrow 
mosaquite 


— 
kukg 
diss 

md 

arr 
inaa 
rata 


yaaa 
sdkana 
takaia 
dc wbcane 
maid 
langkan 
langwaia 


te pn 
Shen rons 
itura 


prd nti 
pint 
pa: unt 
ToMgENt 
i 
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rubber 

comma nit 

tree, stick, wood 
seed, fruit 

grasa 

plantation 

swamp 

red mangrove 

river 

ba | 

sand: also, liver 
ground, land, country 
Water 

to give me 

to give you 

to give to a third person 
to beach 

tO may 

to draw up 

to beat. 

to Rew 

to consider, to cross over 
to have, to take 

to go 

to ome 

to swim 

ro bring out 

to come aut 

to make, to.do 

ta CTY: roar 

to loosen 

ta geet looae 

preset 

small 

bal 

long 

short 

white 

red, bright and ruddy 
hive, clear 
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dya con barre stron 

riksa. banam rit pre weak 

plas plantain real sharp 

uile hensse damnit swoet 

bwdla cloth syne light (im every sense) 
yaurit cateava da yes 

durwa tania, eddoe oprva no 


Some RoLes of Miseuro Syxtax 


1, The adjective comes after its noun; except baka: (that) and 
naka (this), The shortened forms ba and ma, which serve as 
articles, follow the general rule, but are placed after other adjectives. 

2. The sign of the plural, the word mani, comes after ordinary 
adjectives, but before the article. 

3. Instead of prepositions, there are postpositions, some of 
which are enclitic, as ra, to, at. These follow the adjective or 
article. 

4. Verbs, as a rule, come last in the sentence. 


Some Exampies or Miakuto Sentences 
pla noni bow cists, People aay so. 
Man Miskuio bila aisisoma? Do you speak Minkuro? 
Wiin a twin, He told me. 
dtraz ba dangks, Untie the horse, 
Aras ba fongwan, The horse has got loose. 
Baha waikna pind soni dear pauni ba brin, Those white men took the red horse, 
Fong nani Prinsowalara wate’, We went to Prinsapolka. 
Rawe bumi beha mairin aisitare yor, Give a parrot to the father of that woman. 
Duy ba yang blaiklare prikan, The tree struck my arm. 
didi darean toure sa} _, ie 
Sidi ba datwun soura } the Sars Se & awl creature 
Fang sae sind wel warmed, T will go with you (plural), 
Trotne fo birus Wmard youin, The saw-fish is swiorming near the alligator, 
4iowyo thoonm, His liver is lost: He has forgotten. 
Aman koikoic, To see burnt: To take care. 
Fang daira wilire?, | hear my secret: [ perceive. 
Aidt aiskura aiken, The moon haa caught hia mother-in-law: The moon Is eclipsed, 
ips branisa, My heart is being bored: T remember, 
Aig dane, My heart is bursting: | am angry. 
Aadpya pied, White heart: Kinciness, 
Adpya siktga, Alack heart: Stinginess. 
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Piri sunient, 1 draw, up above me: T pray. 
Wingks pitsia, To blow breath: To rest. 
Kapya wlakaia, To turn the heart: To repent. 


THe Misevto NUMERALS 
Kuni, one. wal, two. jumpa, three. All others are expressed by circumlocu- 
fons. 
Prolwel, two-two: four. Afatsip, full hand: five, 
Afailaihabi, laying hand on head (f g., on head of thumb of other hand): six. 
Afailalkddi pura kumi, one above six: seven. 
Moatowolssp, two full hands: ten. 
Malawalsip pura humdi (etc.), eleven (etc.). 
Matawolrip pura matlalkdbi pure kumi, one above six above ten: seventeen. 
Yotunaitks, our all: hands and feet complete: twenty. 
Yowunorsks hunt pure kimi, One above one score: twenty-one. 
Yowordiska wol, two score: forty. 
Yorondiska wolwol pura matawolsip pura matlalkddd pura ywmpa, ninety-nine 
Andat (corruption for hundred"), andai kunt, one hundred. 
BLUEFIOLIG, NICARAGUA 
NOTE 

In the above piper Mr Heath should have mentioned HH. Zlock, Dictionary of the 
English and Miskito Languages, Herruhut, 1894 (Gustav Winter}, and also H, Berckon- 
hagen, Granwnar of tie Miskito Languoge, Hluehelds, 1394 (printed by Gustav Winter, 
Stolpen, Saxony), both of which works contaln vulimble material. 

I note in conmection with the interchange between ch and sin Miskuto, a similar 
variation between Cuna (Darien) and Sau Blas (Panamd; cf. Prince. Prolegomend to 
the Stidy of the San Blas Lunguage of Panamd, American A nthropologial, xt, p. 113. 
rota), So far as Mr Heath gues with reference to the composite character of the 
Miskuto, hls conclusions are moot interesting. 1 believe. however, that there gre a 
few. pomibly not many, eimMlarities between the Miskuto and the Cuna-San Blas—ct, 
M. li, C. di ‘water’; M. dame, C. gap-temot ‘grandfather’; M. aikyic, SB, cokey 
‘give’ (#), These analogies might be multiplied bya closet examination and seem only 
—J. Dynacer Parcs. 


NOTES ON THE FLORIDA SEMINOLE 
By ALANSON SKINNER 


TN the latter part of the summer of 1910 the writer went to 
southern Florida in the interest of the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, for the purpose of visiting the 

Seminole bands residing in the Everglades and to obtain specimens 
illustrating their ethnology. With two white companions he set 
forth from Fort Myers on the west coast, during the first week of 
August, proceeding by ox-team eastward through the Pine Barrens 
until the Everglades were reached; here the oxen were left, and, 
securing canoes, the party pushed on down into the Big Cypress, 
thence up again into the Everglades proper, and, eventually crossing 
them, came out on the east coast, at Miami, about the toth of 
September: 

In the course of our journey we visited a number of Seminole 
villages, all but one of which, according to the natives, had never 
before been visited by white men, The natives greatly resent the 
intrusion of whites, but we were able to gain adniission almost 
everywhere through our guide, Frank Brown of Immokalee, whose 
father had been an Indian trader for more than thirty years. 
Father and son bear a most unusual reputation for honesty among 
both Indians and whites. 

In spite of the fact that the villages of the Everglades and Big 
Cypress Seminole are 36 little known to outsiders, the Indians them- 
selves are quite familiar with the towns of the white men, for the 
men, and a few of the women, often go to Miami, Fort Lauderdale, 
Jupiter, and other towns to trade. Not more than two or three 
members of ull the several bands can speak English well, but all the 
men make use of a trade jargon composed of Seminole, Spanish, and 
English, and this nondescript speech has a wide vogue among the 
white settlers, or “crackers,” who dwell in the pinelands. 

The number of Indians in all the bands, according to the 
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best native informant, was not more than 325, despite the exag- 
gerated reports that have been circulated. A few years ago the 
lndians suffered a loss’of about fifteen of their number during an 
epidemic of measles; up to that time they had been slowly increas- 
ing. They are exceedingly conservative, dress habitually in native 
costume, and live in lodges of approximately the same type as-those 
which they built before their exile from their homes in Georgia and 
northern Florida. They eke out an existence by raising corn and 
various kinds of 
pumpkins and 
aquashes, and 
by hunting. 
They have a 
ready sale for 


_ NS —s ss 


ézrets and alll- 
galor skins at 
the trading 
posts and they 
also secure a 
large number of 
deerskins and 
otter pelts. 
There is practi- 
cally no fishing 
except along the 
y's — rivers, where 
Se eee, they shoot fish 

> ae cg ; with the bow 





Fhoto, by Julian A. Dimes a | | and arrow, oF 
Fin. 1.—Chorlkey Cypress and children. epear them; but 


turtles, which 
are abundant, are speared in considerable numbers. 

The following notes were obtained largely through observation 
rather than conversation, since none of our party understood the 
language, except the jargén, and the Indians strongly objected to 
the taking of written notes. One or two particular friends amo ng 
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the natives, however, gave some information on such subjects as 
religion and the disposal of the dead, and presumably another visit 
would not be fruitless, since the Seminole must be convinced ere 
now that the writer is neither a Government spy nor @ missionary, 
their two greatest bugbears. The following fragmentary data are 
presented for what they are worth. 

Costume —The regular everyday dress of the Seminole man 
consists of a bright, varicolored. calico shirt, narrow at the waist and 
wrists, with the expand- 
ing skirt reaching to the 
knees, Around the neck 
are usually worn a num- 
ber of bandana hand- 
kerchiefs. The older 
men wear a shirt much 
more like the corre- 
sponding garment of 
civilization, which 1s not 
gathered at the waist. 
The elders also usually 
wear a turban made ofa 
shawl or a series of ban- 
danas wound together 





and held in place witha {[ 
broad band of beaten PS by Juin A. Piso 

silver. On apecial oc- Fic. 19.—Withow of ane of the oli) Tigertalls. 
casions, egrets or other 

plumes are thrust under the band at the sides. 

The ceremonial costume consists of a turban, a shirt of the 
everyday sort, though silk is used for gala apparel, a calico coat 
with designs in appliqué, deerskin leggings dyed a rich reddish 
brown, and moccasins that often have a round flap at the toe, 
which, except that it is soft, reminds one of the protectors on Apache 
moccasins. 

To this costume is added an array of woven bead or yarn belts 
The beaded belts-are woven th angular figures, in contradistinction 


if ATH, PAL, th 
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to the otherwise similar circular designs of the Creeks, and usually 
symbolizing some life form (see pl, 1), 

Owing to the subtropical beat and the great moisture of their 
swampy habitat, the skin clothing is never worn except for some 
ceremony, although “Littly Billy" (Billy Koniphadjo) gave assur- 
ance that in his boyhood the Seminole still wore leggings and 
moccasins at their daily tasks, discarding them eventually because 
they were “hot too much." He had no recollection of any upper 
garment except the calico shirt. 

The women wear a full-length skirt girt about the waist, and a 


— capewith sleeves 


attached. As 
the waist or cape 
does not connect 
with the skirt, a 
broad band of 
coppe rcolored 
skin is always 
Visible between 
the upper and 
lower garments 
of the older wo- 
men. Around 
their necks they 
Carry onormous 
necklaces, 
Weighing often 
from ten to fil- 
teen pounds,and 
evenmore. The 





heavy beads are 
coiled about 
their shoulders 
and throats until 
their chins are sometimes fairly forced skyward, and causing them 
to look as 1) they were being choked (pl. m). 


me ee ee eee SS Se =o 
Phar. by julian A. Tao. 


FG, 20-—Seminole girls. 
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GEOAMGE 


OSCEOLA AND WIFE 
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For ceremonial purposes their garments are the same, except 
that then they wear capes that are bedecked with hammered silver 
bangles and brooches, and, in the dance, knee leggings to which 
tortoise-shell rattles are attached, are worn. The costumes of the 
children are invariably the same as those of their elders; save that 
little girls sometimes wear a single-piece gown with an appliqué 
collar on festival occasions. The accompanying illustrations will 
suffice to show the details. 

Method of Wearing Hair—The men now cut their hair short 
after the fashion of the whites, except that they are prone to leave 
a lock before the ears. It is only a short time since they have 
ceased to wear a double scalp-lock; indeed a few conservatives still 
maintain the custom, 

The women usually wear their hair coiled on the top of their 
heads (pl. 1), but one widow, still in mourning, allowed hers to 
hang loose on her shoulders. 

Villege Lefe-—Owing to the scarcity of dry land the Seminole 
are tsually compelled to build their villages on “hammocks,” or 
meadow islands, in the swamps, although in some cases their camps 
are pitched in the pinelands, 

The moment guests arrive in camp, if they are allowed to Land 
at all—for there is usually a long and searching inquiry before 
white men are admitted—they are taken to the dining hall. 
Women or graceful sloe-cyed girls timidly fetch up pots of steaming 
sofki, turtle meat, or venison, and set them on the platform upon 
which hosts and guests alike squat on their heels, First the guest 
and next the oldest manin the camp partake of the viands.. If there 
is a company of guests, the chief among them eats first, then the 
oldest Indian, and so on, alternately, each one dipping into the 
common kettle with the common spoon, usually a huge wooden 
ladie. When meat is served, it is often dished out in tin plates 
obtained from the traders, Once fed, the pipes are brought forth, 
and the place of the newcomers as guests in the camp is irrevocably 
established. 

Life in the camps is cool, clean, and pleasant. The breezes 
sweep through the lodges beneath the thatched roofs, and the camps 
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are usually as neat as possible. Often in the morning the Indians 
may be seen rmiking the village square clean, Little refuse is to 
be seen about, for while the Seminole throw the bones and scraps 
from their meals about promiscuously, the wandering dogs and pigs 
soon make away with them. I+ is not always pleasant, however, 
to have several 
litters of ‘pigs 
lying at night 
beneath the 
sleeping plat - 
form, making 
indescribable 
noes. Even the 
Indians seem 
never to have 
become acc us- 
tomed to it. 

Early in the 
morning one is 
usually awak- 
ened by the 
thump, thump, 
thump of the 
women pound- 
ing corn, the 
squealingot pigs, 
and the crowing 
of roosters. 
After a hearty breakfast the men take their rifles and depart, some 
to hunt, some to cultivate their-cornfields, and others to apear 
turtles and fish. Thus the camps are deserted by the older males 
during most of the daytime. 


br 
| 







Pleets, op fillan A. Dlink 


Pa, 21.—Litth: Tiger. 


In our journal there isa description of the first village visited, 
which is typical of all that were afterward seen. ‘As we traveled 
through the cypress... we came upon a well-marked trail, about 


three feet broad, and here dug out for the easier passage of canoes. 
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Aftera short journey we saw the yellow glint of the palmetto- 
thatched lodges of an Indian village, As we drew near, the effect 
was charming. Ona little “hammock,” ot meadow island, sur- 
rounded by dark cypress trees that stood in the glass-clear water, 
were clustered eight or ten Seminole lodges, The palmetto fans 
with which they were thatched had faded from green to old gold 
in color, and above them the sky formed a soft background. Some 
naked Indian children, who had been playing and bathing in the 
water near the trail, saw us.and splashed screaming into the camp 
at ourapproach. One little girl carried on her brown back a baby 





Pig. ¢2.—Semingole hous, 


brother nearly as large as herself. Several great gaunt dogs came 
bounding to the water's edge to greet us with their hoarse barking. 

“We halted our canots, and Brown, our guide, pushed ahead 
in case of trouble, since he was personally acquainted with all the 
Indians in the neighborhood. We were expected here, however, 
for this was Little Billy's camp, and the home of Charlie Cypress, 
a 1 Seminole we had seen at Godden's Landing a few davs before. 


Al come af the camp we were met by good worrtors who were decidedly 
menacing wtll Brown. whe hod thet: confidence, wae able to persuade Liem that we 
were neither of their monet dreaded encinties—Goavernment eples and miscdonsries 
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“No sooner had we landed than we were invited to come over to 
the guest house, the largest lodge in the village, and partake of 
‘sofki,’ a sign that we were welcome. Brown explained that it was 
the invariable custom of the Indians to offer food to strangers 
whom they approved, and that, once we had tasted it, we would 
be considered as the guests of the camp. 

"This village [like all the others that we saw during our sojourn 
in the Big Cypress and the Everglades] is situated on 2 hammock, 
or meadow island. As the hammocks are never very large, the 
village is of no great size, The houses are built around the 
edge of the Jand, not far from the water, with an open area, in 
this case roughly rectangular in shape, in the middle. In the center 
of this space is-the cook-house (fig. 23), in which a fire is con- 
stantly burning. I[t is kept up ina curious way. Large cypress 
logs are cut and laid under the cook-house, radiating from a com- 
mon center like the spokes of a wheel. At the ‘hub' the fire is 
lighted, and as the wood burns it is constantly shoved inward and 
hence never needs to be cut Into short lengths. At this fire, the 
only one in the camp, the women cook for the entire village. 

“One of the houses of the village (usually the largest one) is 
reserved for eating, and here food, generally sofki, venison, biscuits. 
or corn-bread, and coffee, is always ready for the hungry. Twice 
a day, in the morning and evening, the Seminole have regular meals, 
but eating between times is a constant practice. 

“At meal-time the men and boys enter this common lodge. 
Under the pent roof of thatch are arranged several platforms, 
raised a few feet from the floor by means of stakes driven in the 
ground, and entirely independent of the supporting beams of the 
house. The largest of these scaffolds is the dining table, and 
on it squat the Indians about the sofki bowl. A huge wooden 
ladle projects from the steaming brew, and one by one, beginning 
with the chief or oldest man of the camp, they dip out a ladleful. 
An ordinary Seminole spoon contains enough to satisfy a white 
man, and it usually forces the Indian to sip several times before he 
replaces the ladle and lets the next man have hisinning. . . . After 
the men and boys have eaten, the women and girls take their share. 
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» Every eating-house is also used-as a guest house. Strangers or 
visitors arriving at a camp go directly to this lodge, and food is 
brought them at once by the women. When they have eaten, or 
while they are doing so, the men come over and question them, if 
they are strangers, as to their purpose in coming to the camp. If 
they appear to be friendly, they are allowed to remain in the eating- 
house as long as they stay in camp." 
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Beadwork—Beads are woven into belts, fobs, and garters 
None sewn'on skin or cloth were seen. ‘The belts are of two kinds— 
those worn-around the waist, which are furtished with a set of 
long, trailing tassels at the ends and middle, and those worn over 
the shoulders, which have tassels only at the ends. They are woven 
either entirely of beads on a thread foundation, or largely of yarn 
with a few beads mixed in. The designs are often symbolic, but 
the only meanings that could be obtained were: (1) diamond-back 
rattlesnake, (2) “ground"’ rattlesnake, (3) everglade terrapin, 
(4) terrapin spear-point. The beads are woven on small plain 
heddles, made of split palmetto ribs, The beaded garters are 
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similar to these of the more northerly tribes and are worn bound 
around the outside of the leggings below the knee. A photograph 
of one pair was seer in possession of Charlie Tigertail, but no others 
were heard of. 

Tanning.—In preparing deerskin Jeather, the hide ts first dried 
in the sun until it is stiff and hard; it is then thoroughly soaked 
in water and wrung out by passing it about a tree, twing the ends 





Photo. by Julian A. Dicot 
Fido. 24—Palimetioa thatel). (rein withia, 


together, and running a stick through the knot to afford better 
leverage while wringing. While the skin is still damp it is thrown 
over the amooth upper end of an inclined log set in the ground, and 
the hair is scraped off with a beaming tool. While the skin is 
drying, it is rendered pliable by rubbing it over the edge of a 
epatula-like stick set upin the ground. ‘Next deer brains are mixed 
with water until the liquid is thick and soapy, and the skin is then 
soaked therein. Great pains are taken to saturate the hide thor_ 
oughly: it 1s then wrung, soaked again and again, and dried. Some. 
times this ends the process, when the skin is dved a deep reddish 
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brown by the use of oak-bark and is used without further preparation. 
Usually, however, the leather is finished by smoking. The skin is 
sewed up in bag-like form and suspended, bottom up, from an in- 
clined stick, The edges are pegged down about a small hole in which 
a smoldering fire burns. The smoke and fumes are allowed to im- 
pregnate the hide thoroughly, and then the tanning is completed. 

The Seminole prepare brains for preservation by smearing them 
over long wisps of Spanish moss, and allowing them to dry. These 
brain-cakes, which are molded in circular form, with a hole in the 
center, are suspended in quantities from every cook-house, and have 
the quaint appearance of festoons of doughnuts. Deer and pig 
brains are most commonly used for tanning, but bear brains are 
considered the most valuable. 

Religion.—The Seminole believe that the souls of the worthy 
dead go to an abode where existence is ideal, where social dances, 
feasts, and ball games are held uninterruptedly; but those whose 
earthly existence has not been above reproach are doomed to destruc- 
tion. The souls must pass over a long trail from the world to the 
sky country. This journey requires four days, and a number of 
tests, consisting of tempting food placed at intervals beside the path, 
are encountered. If the ghost partakes of any of this food, some 
unknown misfortune will overwhelm it. At length the wanderer 
arrives at a river, over which a slippery log gives access to the vil- 
lage of the blessed. The bridge is guarded by a dog, and if the way- 
farer has led an evil life, the animal shakes the log and hurls the 
unfortunate being into the stream, where it is devoured by an 
alligator or a great fish. The writer has collected data similar in 
almost every detail from the Menomini of northern Wisconsin and 
the Sencca of New York, 

The Seminole carefully secrete their cemeteries in places remote 
from intruders. So far as could be learned there are no cemeteries 
of considerable size, only a few isolated graves on scattered ham- 
mocks. Perhaps two or three graves may be grouped together 
occasionally, but this is not the rule. 

In disposing of the dead, the corpse is laid on the ground with 
its head toward the west. It is covered with a nide pile of cypress 
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logs crossed over it, Food, and kettles, weapons, and other objects 
are placed) beside the body, and the whole is roofed over with 
palmetto thatch. A fire is kept beside the cairn for four nights 
after the burial, in order to 
provide light and warmth for 
the spirit of the deceased on 
its sky journey. If a death 
occurs in a village, the camp 
is deserted, and clusters of 
abandoned shacks may some- 
times be found, lonely wit- 
nesses to this costly custom. 
Often the Indians return alter 
six months or a year and 
burn the village. The white 
“erackers" say that when 
the Indians residing in a per- 
manent village believe 2 man 
is dying, they carry him out- 
side the village to die in a 
lodge hastily erected for the 
Fra, 25.—Diugout canoe, showing peciliar bow Purpose, and thus avoid the 
ste to pee through the sawgrass, necessity of moving camp to 
escape misfortune. Because 
the dead are buried with their heads to the west, the Seminole 
always sleep heading in the opposite direction, for fear of ill luck. 
The writer was repeatedly warned by Indian friends to tarn around, 
when lying with his head to the west. 

Silversmiths and their Work—In common with all the Eastern 
tribes, the Seminole are very fond of silver ornaments, most of 
which they make for themselves, This jewelry is neither as 
elaborate nor as handsome as that made by more northerly tribes, 
nor does it have much variety in form. Head or turban bands, 
spangles, crescents, earrings, and finger-rings are the forms observed 
and collected. The process of manufacture and the tools employed 
are simple. To make a spangle, a coin is heated in a small fire; 
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it is then removed with a pair of pincers and hammered out with 
an ordinary commercial hammer. The poll of an axe driven into 
a log servés the purpose of an anvil. The process of alternate 
heating ancl pounding are repeated again and again until the coin 
has been flattened out considerably and the design effaced. One 
smith observed at work greased the coin from time to time as he 
heated it. After it has been heated and hammered to the satis- 
faction of the 
smith, the 
spangle is pared 
down with a 
butcher-knife or 
a razor-blade 
until it has been 
reduced to the 
desired degree of 
thinness. 

In this state 
the blank form is 
sometimes deco- 
rated with a de- 
sign incised with 
a hle or a knife- 
blade. Any ir- 
regularities are 
fled off and the 
trinket jis pol- 
ished on a whiet- hata, by Julian A. Dinoele. 
stone, Some- 
times thedesigns 
are cut out with a cold-chisel and finished with a knife. Holes for 
sewing the bangle to a garment are made by driving a nail through 
the metal and smoothing the edges with a knife. 

This process of silverworking was observed on two occasions, 
and there was but little difference in the tools or in the manipulation 
of the smiths, Antler prongs are used as punches to make raised 
lines and bosses, and the only other tool which was seen or collected, 








Fic. 26.—Pourding com with pestle and martar. 
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besides those described, was a crude blow-pipe used in the manu- 
facture of the plain finger-rings which are much worn by the Indians. 

Houses —The typical Seminole lodge is a pent roof of palmetto 
thatch raised over several platforms on which the occupants sit or 
recline, There are no sides, since the Everglades. and the Big 
Cypress are so far below the frost-line that the atmosphere is rarely 
cold, and the protection from the rain afforded by the closely thatched 
roofs with their wide projecting eaves is all that is necessary. 

The lodges average fifteen feet by twelve, but they vary greatly 
insize. They are made of cypress 
logs nailed or lashed together, A 
few houses have a raised floor 
throughout, giving the appearance 
of a pile-dwelling. 

Food—Those bands of Seminole 
residing on or near the edge of the 
upland and in the Big Cypress de- 
pend very largely on game, prin- 
cipally deer and wild turkey, for 
meat. The Everglades bands, on 
the other hand, utilize turtles al- 
most entirely. Corn, squashes, 
supar-cane, and a few bananas are 
raised. Usually the home ham- 
mock is not big enough to accom- 
modate both village and cornfield, 
hence the crops must be produced 
7 on some other island, often a day's 
Fate by fulen A. Dimock, - journey or more distant. The 

Fic: 37.—Wooden ballaticee ia use, method of cultivation followed is 

primitive. The trees are killed by 
girdling, so that the sun shines through when the leaves have 
fallen, Then the ground is broken with a hoe and the crops 
planted. These are casually tended from time to time thereafter. 

Most meats are boiled, but turtles are not infrequently 
roasted betore the fire. The Indians seldom take the trouble to 





kill the unfortunate reptiles before commencing to prepare them 
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for food—they merely cut off the plastron and butcher the animal 
alive and kicking, when it is set up before the fire and roasted in 
itsown oven. Corn is eaten green, or boiled or roasted on the cob, 
ot ¢lse dried and pounded into meal with mortar and pestle. The 
meal is first sifted through an open-mesh basket and then winnowed 
by being tosaed into the air, the breeze carrying away the chaff, 
while the heavier, edible portion of the corn falls back into the 
flat receiving basket. In this condition the meal is mixed with 
water and boiled to make sofki. This is the name applied primarily 
to this corn soup, of which, in addition to the kind mentioned, 
there is fermented or sour sofki, and soup made from parched corn, 
which is by far the most savory of the three. In parching com, 
the kernels are placed in a kettle, the bottom of which is covered 
thickly with sand. The grains are stirred in the sand to keep them 
from burning. When sufficient! parched, the corn is crushed in a 
mortar, and, with the occasional addition of sugar, makes-a delicious 
food. A little of the meal js sometimes added to water for use as a 
cooling drink. 

Soctal Organisation.—Very little was learned about the present 
social organization of the Seminole, except that there are atill a 
number of exogamous clans with female descent. After marriage 
the man always goes to live in his wife’s house. There are no 
longer any regular chiefs; the oldest man in cach camp usually has 
the most authority, It is said that all births take place in shelters 
erected for the purpose, away from the village. The Seminole 
preserve the taboo against telling their names to strangers, and this, 
it is said, accounts for the fact that so many of these [ndians are 
known by nicknames given them by traders. Negro slives are still 
held by some of the Indians. 

A considerable body of information might still be gathered from 
this primitive band, especially in regard to their material culture, 
but it is probable that for the details of their religion, tribal and 
social organization, mythology, government, and indeed all the 
subjective phases of their life, the more civilized Seminole now 
residing in Oklahoma would prove more easy of approath. 
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NOTES ON THE CHATINO LANGUAGE OF MEXICO 
By FRANZ BOAS 
\ \ THILE engaged in an investigation of the Mexican dialect 
_ of Pochutla, Gaxaca, Mexico, for the International School 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, | had the 
opportunity to spend a few hours with a Chatino, and collected a 
little material which may be of interest, because it shows definitely 
that Chatino is a remote branch of the Zapotecan family and 
partakes of the very remarkable phonetics of that group of lan- 
guages. I have not sufficient material to elucidate any one point of 
the phonetics or morphology of the language fully, and therefore 
must confine myself to a few disconnected remarks, 
The language is spoken only in the district of Juquila. It is 
called by the people themselves Cattinyo"”. It is spoken, according 
to my informant, Ezéquiel Vasquez, in the following villages:* 


Fieer Dtatect 


“Juquila. *VYolotepec (Santa Maria Yolotepec) 

*Y aitepec *Mialtepec (Santa Maria) 

*Temaxcaltepec *Ixpantepier (San Francisco) 
Teotepec *Quiahije (San Juan) 

*Cuixtla *"Ixtapan (Santa Maria) 

*Tiltepec *Zacatepec 

*Nopala *Panixtlahuaca (San Miguel) 

*San Gabriel Mixtepec Tepenixtinhuuca 


*Lachao (San Juan) 
SkooOMD DALECT 
Tataltepec 
Titep Diacect 


*Tlapanalquiahuil Zenzontepec 
Tlacotepec 





Hin the lluts of places 1 follow the orthography of De Antonie Petlafel, Divisiém 
Territorial! de la Repidiica Mexicana, Méxieo. Secretaria de Fomento, 104. 
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According to Eutimio Perez? who bases his statements on the 
reports of the priests of the various villages, Chatino is spoken in 
the districts of Juquila, Juxtlahuaca, Teojomulco,- and Yaitepec, 
in the following villages: 


JugiiLa JOUxTLAMUACA 
"San Miguel Panixtlahusca Apaluapan 
*Santa Maria [xtapan San Martin 
*San Juan Quiahije San Pedro 
"San Francisco Ixpantepec Santiago Jicayan 
“Santa Maria Mialtepec San Miguel Elotepec 
"Santa Marla Yolotepec San Cristobal 
"San Juan Lachao San Juan 
San Pedro Juochatengo 
Trapiche de Santa Ana 
Trapiche de Soledad 
TERojyOMULco Valtrrec 
San Lorenzo *Nopala 
Santiago *Cuixtla 
Santiago Minas "Tiltepec 
San Jacinto (Tlacotepec?) "San Gabriel (Mixtepec) 
Santa Marla San Pedro 
*Tiapanalquiahuil *Tamaxcaltepec 
*Y alte pec 
*cacatepec 


The villages of the two lists that could be ascertained as iden- 
tical are marked with asterisks. 

The system of vowels of the Chatino is very rich, Every vowel 
is pronounced either with a full oral breath or with nasal breath with 
accompanying palate-lingual stricture, which produces a weak nasal 
twang. It closes with a free escape of breath or with a glottal stop. 
Furthermore, the vowels are long and short. It seems that ¢ and o 
are alwaysopen. All these vowels have one of three pitch accents— 
either the low pitch, which is left here without diacritical mark: 
or the raised pitch, which | have indicated by *; or, finally, the 

' Recorrdos Historic dd Episepads Qoxaqueiio, Caocica, 1888, 
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rising pitch, which I have indicated by ~. We have, therefore, a 
system of vowels which may be illustrated by the following scheme: 


— oA! -§ =s8 


a © an” rT i = af 
— =_ = 

’ " 
=! . =* aA 
— = — = 


This series has been observed partially for the a, e, f, Oo, & series, 
but it is possible that the nasalized a group does not occur. 

Resides these, vowels with whispered intonation occur, which 
are indicated here by superior position. 

The system of consonants is marked by the rarity of labials, 
All voiced stops, particularly in initial position, tend to begin with 
the corresponding voiced nasal. The labial 4 has been found only 
in. the exclusive first person plural pronoun "bare’. Long conso- 
nants (expressed here by :) are quite frequent. 


STors Cox, Agee, Nasacs Taw. CatTerats 
Mcked Uneree! Lieeeiwt Useetad Valid Voted Folted Uevriced 
Lahitals b 


Dentale FI ! r le " r I i 

Palatixed dentala d: I — — m: —_ — i 

Palatal £ b : = — — —_ = 

Lahialine! palatals geo kw —< — = = _ 

Palutized palarale ¢ & x = = <4 _ - 
¥, oA 


All the words in my list terminate in vowels. 

The pronomital forms include singular and plural; and in the 
plural, inclusive and exclusive, The personal pronouns are in 
Chatino and Zapotec of Oaxaca. 


Cita TIN LAPOTEC 
| yo* mat 
thon i ite 
be adikona” la*tre 
we, incl, na" ta *no 
we, excl. “here” latda 
ye wa" latte 


they arti” fa" home 
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Possessive and predicative forms of the singular and inclusive 
plural are derived from the stem by modifications of the terminal 
vowel, The third person has the low pitch; the second person, 
raised pitch; the first person singular has the vowel nasalized, with 
low pitch; the inclusive, the vowel long and nasalized, with rising 
pitch. The terminal vowel always retains its quality as breathed! 
or stopped vowel. The exclusive plural has the vowel long, with 
raised pitch and the ending -wa; the second person plural, the 
vowel long, with deep pitch and the ending -*wa"'; the third person 
plural, the same kind of vowel and the ending -ne*. 

The nasalization of the first person changes a to o*. 

The pronouns may be emphasized by repetition of the inde- 
pendent pronoun, following the stem. In this case the exclusive 
takes the ending -re, the third person plural -fwa, thus completing 
the respective pronominal forms. 

Examples of the possessive are the following: 


wile father brother wife heart hand howe 
my xo" (mat) tg kad yo dg oye nat ha" 
thy ef00 (ese) atl a" end" ev ye maa” 
his xo" (evbma'jsti® i" okutyo™” — ote yat® ara 
ourinel«70" (na) sf" ae kulyo=" = tga" yee paca hi 
ourexcl. x42""oa(re) afl'wa' Mdwa" kedyo'wo" tgiwa' pda’ noo” hwo’ 
your 406 Se fla ao"! ddd" fe toa" yd" woo ito 
their td"we! (kwa) afi’ne® d'ne® —okudya'ne tg ine dhe" naa bine 


Examples of verbs are the following: 


mck good strong todtdown to sec! tospeak to go 
| rye’ Poe jg-iles" ieee" moss" kes! eu 
thoy =f Taunt" tela” i bed" nad” kre}! ya" 
fie ni Fue’ te-tha” Poa” naa” iwi! ya" 
weincl fis! Pact teal ew lis eet ys! 
we excl fle" Parse" fei’wa’ edo! odo! oe wa" yd’ 
ye Pee Fel ero" ded we Pewee"! ud"wo" Rela" vd" 
they fine? = Pol’ne’ fe ild'er® Peder oad’ ere’ — yd ns" 

T Hove a does tink change too, 


AM. ATH. i, ® F ig—f 
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There is another form of the possessive, of which the following 
are examples, 


natyo*” mine (my property) matyie" ours, incl, 

mao" thine nah wa" ours, excl. 

nate hia na“ "'ea* yours 
aa'i*'ne theirs 


It will be noticed that the only differences are in the first person 
singular and in the inclusive, 

| have, according to the same type, the following nouns ex- 
pressing parts of the body: 


bvina4y0" my meat, my flesh 
Bizet'yc™" my hair 

ineyes" my blood 

bea yen” my bone 
kihi*yo"" my akin 


This form is evidently identical with that of the object of the 
transitive verb, as is suggested by the following examples: 


holo'd (nuktia") fo“ he will kill ve Py*ho't (mukwa") 23"" he will kill us, incl. 
koke'é (nwkwa") i" he will kill thee Feyho't (aakewo’) bare’ be will kill us, excl, 
yhoo iv T shall till thee -*y*ho"l (eubwea’) Owe" he will kill you 
Pytho's (nwbwa') i" he will kill him Sytho'l (wakwa') nethwea” he will kill them 


In the two transitive verbs *u"f to have, fod to kill, the first 
persons have the first vowel nasalized, not the terminal -i. 
[n the compound verbs ku*nt’' to make some one eat 
Miklid"* my nail is sore, only the termi- 
nal stem is inflected. 
In the verb, classes may be distinguished like those of the 
Zapotec. I found the following prefixes of tenses: 


PRESENT Past Furvee (to Furume [to 
goto—) come to —) 
da’ ta tlo, to be m- pom ta 
treo to make di~ ga- fom, bu= ~ 
Fine" good _ aga= ; ko~ 
tha’ well _ gud im ? ? 
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mead ta weak (mf ga-} nEuo — ka 

Ta tired (ol-ge-) | gta eee = ba- 

gates’ atrong, hard (nat yes—) grant — ka- 

(ngaia™ black a Catan — ket = 

kot dirty — np — ka-~, nigka— 

re heavy — ngwa— — ka- 

bo" high — ? — ka~ 

it ack —_ ngted— — ha— 

has" to sleep i- greay'- fayt~ ka= 

is" fo send nd gwa-, nga= fa- — 

Ix it is lacking _ ugh fa=, ku~ — 

fit" to be seated n— ? *, bo- _ 

nna” tio sor ? gra- ia-, ka- — 

o to drink id — ; ?, bo~ — 

na to hear nd — izyt _ 

etl ta speak ttl — pea y'- fay — 

ku’ to eat aul — coast hagt- 

ken to hang nd— i ? 

idkewe*" to tremble nud — a7 ! 

Aa* to die ndi— ? = ka~ 
nkhwt he ia dead 

kati ro wish nd — ? ? i 

Fleur to le down a- pean ja-, bo _ 

a’ to go ? Sort ae i —iseep. 81) 

a to have od — ca } ? 

ho to kill (new: todie) 3 vy Fayh, he 


Some adjectives (only those designating colors?) have the 


prehx ng-: 
ngafa™ 
ngate™ 


black 
white 


gtd’ rec| 
nest yellow 


_ ‘The prefix nf'ga- entered in the preceding list with some ad- 
jectives means “to become.” 


all men ifiga kya 
alligator iei*na” 
annmal ni" 

arm, shoulder shu™’ 
banana 2-040" 

to be mda’ 


VoOcAnULaRy 


black, | aim. mgate*” (Zap, maga’) 


blood Mee (Zap. rin) 

bone Aen" (Zap. mila) 

boy fa’ (Zap. Esp") 

brain bet 

to break (stick breaks) fa" 
broom bud’ 

brother 4s (see also; cister) 
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care, take—! a-ata'" 

Chatine fa'iinjw*” 

church {2° . 

com, Indiun witwe' (Zap. edhe") 
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copme wo” (borrowed from Zap, teu") 


deer fire" (Zap, efft'n) 
ro defecote Za** 
to die de” 
dirry Eu! 
dog etini (Zap, risk’) 
te drink o' 
ear, my nfo" (Zap. dia'ya', my —) 
to eat Fx’ 
to make enme one eat bien” 
extended fg, in fal-w', extend! sel, 
ie country. 
eye, my (bij (Zap. be) 
fame, my hi" (Zap. fe*) 
father ai 
fentale bee* 
female animal mit" &-e* 
finger cémé ya", j.¢,, fingers of hand (Zap. 
bikwi wa) 
tocs. cima tipo”, 1. ¢. fingers of [oot 
fire ki 
ah dort” (Zap, odel, ll’) 
flesh, sreat Aredia (Zags. betid) 
flower he (Zap, 9", Teluand ny 47") 
fog: ba" 
foo!) rated: (see: toy ext bn’) 
foot (éiye" (Zap, sia! wny—) 


hair, my (kidow (Zap: 932") 
hair of my head Aifov* ka’ 
had ya" (Zap, na‘ya', my —) 

to hang wd*ieay 
to have 3*a't, future kaka” 
head #2 (Zap. ig-a™ my —) 
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te hear na’ 
huwart fet” 
heavy fe* (Zap. su'an) 
ere bea’ 
— laying Rtu'tna” 
— hens btn’ bate" 
high daw” 
hovse anit” (Zap. ye"; lige my—) 
— nad" ki” hose in which one lives 
infane bea? (2nyy. cada") 
to kill (vo) bo’ f see: to die ho" (Zap. 
rita) 
knife aif'«" (borrowed frem Spanish) 
bo be Lackey Mai” 
Lured gel" (Zap. vai") 
laf doko" (Zap. wedda'é") 
to He down Flee" 
light of weight [Ta 
to five bv’ 
to be lost guna” 
to make fre 
mate din” 
mate anitata a" Ava” 
man Ayu" (Zap, aig Ta) 
many houses ku'nda’ wad” 
meat Aina" 
message. word Ein yi" 
moon Ao" (Zap, eee") 
vse Aye (Zaps, hist" n- “) 
mouth, my futee™ f Zap ru'a" wy) 
nail (of finger or toe), my (bg) 
rece dai” 
nua 
nine wipe” (Zaqe. cited, ef") 
nimeraly: 
1 she’ (Zap, for fat objects faga) 
2 thwa' (Zap, Pap") 
4 idina* (Za. Fons) 
4 hiaitwa* (Zap. tap") 
§ ka'yn’ (Zap. yay*) 
6 sikan™ (fap. ¢o"p")' 


eae with medial palatal stricture. resulting in the oom iuipression of a ¢ 


and accompanying medial palatal oomtinuant, ae bo} 





ehAs| 


7 dot’ (Zap. -yao'é) 
§ sana’ (Zap, com) 
y ha" (Zap, ya") 

io it (Zap: fF) 

IW bike" 

(2? tiie’ 

t5 bitin" 

14 fis dies" 

is Atye™ (Zap. dine) 
16 ityevkn 

tft Ayah 

18 Ayton" 

19 Gyu*sichwe" 

20 kala" (Zap. kale) 

Patricio iin (fret avilable probably 
dropped cut on account of rarity 
of Libiats) 

people ae* 

wasembly of men we"t-w’ 
assermbly.of women mectk*nad” 
pineapple fat 

prairie, plain»! 

property (mat) ©” 

prostitute koe" 

rain fi" 

red) (me* 

revecctitia! wi that lady or gentleman 

sea Jixoe" 

tome nua” (Zap, gui) 

to ser! {4° 

tick fi", fait" 

sickness Bfa" (Zap. Bren) 

aidter, my Mona” noi *nad", te. my 
frtiale beot hee 

to ait ha" 

skin (ki)hi" 

to sleep (y*)hat 

sleepiness skola 
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sail fw (Zap. 4:-w* land) 
con sincye! (fap, Pngd na my—) 
daughter aiacye"tsh*yad®™ i.e fe 

male gon. 

wour dit 

10 speak Sua* 

to stared! ade” 

star keliokwi" 

etome ke (Zap. g-t'c) 

atrong fgila” 

eupar cand Gega (wee: stick) 

eun detd* (Zap, ewhi"y) 

te tallcta® (fata Chating banging, 
perhaps from da" co-talk., slayo"*” 
words) 


peje: (F) tit? 


then Awd 

toi” 

tomb Awd 

toath {ya 

to tremble Jdkne™” 

tanpilote es" 

very ba" 

water tia” (Zap, mise) 

wel: mga ve | pret) 
(ng*)naa" (obfocts) 

well Pea 

white (uga}e*" (Zap, wigi't) 

wite brio" 

seg? 

wind epee" {Zap bi} 

to wigh fa'h 

with Me" (trated as noun) 

wall Ryeal 

woanan kwhad’” (Zap, nyil' na") 


snake deina” (Zap. te’, Telos yelkow (ph! (Zap, meye"*%e) 
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Following is a short text with interlinear translation; 
ba" ngaino™” mdio'si'  dal'a! ~— mgadu'*ed -fa* mdskw"’ 2° biliga™ 
When made God the work) he gave ti cat km every 
{revereoce) 


ni™ niu's taln, pero angelic mek yn”, Bro kos’ neki"yu”™ 
animal had the world, but waealeent the mon, Then when the man 
 (exiating ba) (Spanish) (Sp, ore) 


yo" xekwitwe’' fen'sdio’si’ fat beda'n:i fa" ndhu ne, ndio’st* 
went tospeak with God thatheshouldgiveto cat tothem, God 
(revere) 


bra ko"? ngald’’ tinyot gat mekity! deine fo fol w’, 


then mene theorder that Birt] ahowllest im this world 
Mane, 


Cotte, Usxiversity 
New Yor Onv 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE CLEVELAND MEETING, WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1912 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HE annual meeting of the American Anthropoiogical Association 
T was held at the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 30, 1912, to January 2, 1013, in affiliation with Section 

H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Folk-Lore Society, In the absence of President Fewkes, Drs 
Dorsey, Wissler, and MacCurdy each presided at the various -sessjons. 
President Lomax of the Folk-Lore Society was also absent, his place 
being taken by Dr Charies Peabody, who read the presidential address. 


SEction H 

Members of the sectional committee present: G. T. Ladd, E. L. 
Thorndike, W. V. Bingham, G. G, MacCurdy. 

Officers for the Cleveland meeting were named as iollows: Member af 
the Council, Dr Clark Wissler; Member of the General Committee, Dr 
Charles Peabody. Sectional offices were filled by the nomination, and 
election by the Genera! Committee. of Professor W. B. Pillabury, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as Vice-President for the ensuing year: Profezaor 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University, Secretary, to serve five years: 
and Professor R. 5. Woodworth, Columbia University, Member of the 
Sectional Committee, to serve five years, 

The question of a change of name from Section H, Anthropology and 
Psychology, toread “Section H, Anthropalogy," raised at the Washington 
meeting, came up for discussion, and the Sectional Committee recom- 
mended that the name remain unchanged for the present. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL Assocation 


Members of the Council present were: G. A. Dorsey, G. G, Mac- 
Curdy, C. Wissler, R. H. Lowie, C. Peabody, E: Sapir, and B. Laufer, 
Report of the Secreiary—There has been no meeting of the Association 
or of the Council since the annual meeting in Washington, the report of 
which was published in the American Anthropologist for January—March, 
8? 
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1orz, ‘The President, however, called a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee which was held in the offce of Or Clark Wissler, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, Ocrober 31, 1912, President 
Fewkes presiding, 

Members present: Fewkes, MacCurdy, Hyde, and Hodge (ex officio), 
and Goddard: also by invitation the local members of the Couricil: Boas, 
Wissler, Lowie, Spinden, Heye, and Pepper, 

The Secretary presented a communication [rom the. organizing 
committee of the International Congress of Historical, Studies, inviting 
our Association to nominate a delegate or delegates to attend the 
Congress: and was instructed to write to our British members, Miss 
Breton and Mr E, Sidney Hartland, asking if they would be willing to 
bar't. 

The Chair appointed a committee of three (with power to add to its 
numbers) to ascertain the best agencies and to suggest what part, if any, 
the Association ahould take in the preparation of w complete Americanist 
Anthropological Bibliography, the committee to report to the Council, 
Boas, Hodge, and Lowie constitute this conimittee. 

On motion of Boas it was-voted that the Association contribute the 
sum of $25 toward clerical expenses that may be incurred by Mr Marett 
as secretary of the organizing committee of the prospective International 
Congress of the Anthropological Sciences, provided this can be done 
without creating o deficit for the vear rot. 

Voted that the President call a special meeting of the Council in 19013 
te be convened before the first of May. 

GEtoRcGE Grant MacCusny, Seereary, 


The annua! loss by death isa serious one, including as it does Henry 
W. Haynes and W J McGee. The death of A. T. Sinclair occurred in 
i9t!, but was reported to the Secretary too late for insertion in the last 
report. 

Henry W. Haynes dind at Boston on February 16, 1912. Professor 
Haynes early becanve interested In the greater antiquity of man in 
Europe and Egypt as well as his own country. His important prehistoric 
collections. were bequeathed to the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, Mass. 

The obituary of W J MeGee was published in the last issue of the 
wmertcan Anthropologist. 

The annual growth of the Association has been eubstantial, bat not 
eo satisfactory as it would be were all our members to cofiperate by send- 
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ing new names to the Secretary. Applications for membership,’ twenty- 
eight in number, are herewith submitted for your action, as follows: 
Dr T. Barbour, Theodoor de Booy, C. E. Brown, D. L. Bushnell, Sr, 
A. §. Cale, G. Engerrand, E. C. Erdia, J. 5. Faulkner, R. D. Ferran, G. H. 
Fountain, Miss B. Freire-Marreco, Dr A. A. Giesecke, Dr F. A, Glasgow, 
E. Ralston Goldsborough, E. W. Hawkes, P. Henning, W. E. Kane, 
G.S. Mepham, W. H. Miner, Mizsouri Historical Society, F. Newmann, 
M. Parnielee, A. J, Read, C. Scudder, Jr, Misa C. yan Steenwyk, R. F. 
Walker, R. T. Weithauer, G. F. Will. 

The Secretary has represented the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation, and has been a contributor to 
the Veer Book for wo years (1g1t-and 1912), Alrhough not regularly 
accrédited as a delegate from this Association to the International Con- 
gress of Americanists held in London May 27-June t, and the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology held in 
Geneva, September g-14, the Secretary attended both of these congresses 
and has sent official reports of them to our journal, the American Anthro- 
pologist 

The report of the Secretary was accepted and ordered printed, 

Report of the Treasurer.—tn the absence of Mr B, T. B. Hyde, 
Treasurer, his report was read by Professor MacCurdy, It was accepted 
and referred to an auditing committee (Wissler and Lowie). 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance: romp igi loc iceus viwaweei seb e's aenedacewe ce eee 3 766.05 
From Anihraratagical Society of ‘Wikhingtoc, for 


American A gn ei 


Volt. XH, no. 4.. “f 5.70 
Vol. X11," ¢... 50.97 
Vol. XUL a ae 66.40 
Val, KI, a = pu 
Vol. XI, "gis. 71.71 
Vol. XTV,. “tf... 54.79 
Vol. XIV," 2. 57-76 


From American Ethnological Society, for American 


Anthropologist: 
Vol SENT, mas gis cc ccekbi wenn ecen penne GT 
ed, heh ee bs eee peeerreerrrenesersees: BI 
Wal. BOW ba ca decuecsedscctelesede ye FHSS 
Vol. XIV, " 2. pamapeaeteesanacnyee: S200 
Extra copies. deem a fitectscctece OG BML EG 


+ Full pddresses are given inthe let of meiibirs printed elsewhere in thiy lee, 
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From American Folk-Lore Society: 
One-half cost of Periodical Literature for 
American, Anthropologist aml Journal of 
American Folh-Lore for 1911 . . teee-- (5-07 
Seven-twellths cost of Current Anthropological 
Literature, published by American Anthro- 
Lore Society, Vol. 1, mek 2. .-----ase----- EG74§ = 260.02: 
Annual dues, . ore cececuwy a bie ebsgus tg ibew daeane ggege 
Annual subscriptions to ‘American Aathropolopiss: ert. 594.69 
Ste of back numbers and extra copies of Americas Anthre- 
fologist occ er feat lecbased: Seeeeee | 508 
Aiishota! repeinte (at:cuet) eeyibivcdsteuswvadehadebecs, “PRET 
Sale Ol Meee i oes e ced peed ewedevaccdasbocdat esse 16.32 
Publication fund. ... 00.605. bia Fibeistestastcuseas| :FURRG 
Special fund for Eilers expen. —weecvevese 4 7SG 
Subscriptions to Current Anthropological Lliardbiitties sve __ 33.70 


TOTAL. eee ee ee ee $5,087.42: 
EXPENDITURES 


For printing, binding, and mailing American Anthro- 
pologist: 
Wen, Sat eacrerrsernceain pene £376.71 
Vol, X111, ite we eweres Stersrer ye ever Se 
Vol, XTV, . ybdgwedeseabecstbasepetis 444.82 
Vol IV, 1 fo. ¢ceecacscas veeveudvune yQu08 
fi Bate Cespies of 1q10-aignt Volk: jtteareia, Se 
Printing, binding, and mailing: Current Anthropo- 
logient Literature: 
Vol, I-now1. Sedvececatineivadwced ieee 
Vok I, sera Lt ached sees aeedgk ear EAA 
RbeOth sb aeve te karids ste Satedsce ds corcseesne 295.03 $2,627.50. 
Tiluaerations. «aac cease ede eeer ees =ieestskeeanunareh See 
Editor’ expenses 2-0 im lereercess seecvaeaseesesepe ESTED 
Returned wubseription......--.)-.2,-secceepesereeepeenne — 4,00. 5003.55 
Balance on-hend,........000+ Pemene coae Cnr in purer'e 603.87 





Found correct: 
Craze Weir, 


Auditing Commitee, 
January 11, 1913. 
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Rerogt oF tHe Enrror 


Three numbers of Volume 14 of the American Anthropologist, [or 
1912, have been published, and the fourth number is in the hands of the 
printers. The completed volume will contain thirty-one general articles, 
in addition to the usual discussion and correspondence, anthropologic 
miscellanea, the proceedings of the American Anthropological Association, 
etc. The aggregate number of pages will be 719, The volume will 
contain thirty-eight plates and sixty-nine figures. 

No parts of the Memoirs have been issued during the year, but it is 
expected that a way may be found to publish at least one number during 
1913, thus completing Volume 2 of this series. 

The editorial work has been made far less arduous than during pre- 
vious years owing. to the generosity of our Treasurer, Mr B. T. B. Hyde, 
who, in accordance with his liberal offer to the Association at the Wash- 
ington meeting, has enabled the editor to employ a proofreader, to bear 
the cost of preparing certain drawings and photographs for Mlustration, 
and to meet the incidental expenses of the editorial work, auch as sta- 
tionery, postage, clerical fssistance, expressage, etc, without direct 
charge to the treasury of the Association. 

The editor wishes to express his appreciation of the constant and 
ready aid afforded by his associates, Dr John R. Swanton and Dr Robert 
H. Lowie, which has added so materially to the success of our journal. 

F. W. Hopee, 
Editor 


REPorT oF THe Entroes oF “ CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE” 

From the time of its foundation at last year's annual meeting there 
have appeared two numbers of Current Anthropological Literature, repre- 
senting a total of 176 pages. The third issue is.in galley proof, and the 
sheets will soon be returned to the printers for paging: 

According to agreement between the two editors appointed at the 
Washington meeting, " Periodical Literature” remained under the super- 
vision of Professor Chamberlain, while the section on Reviews and the 
general management of the new journal were entrusted to Dr Lowie, 
The managing editor wishes to express his appreciation of the help 
repeatedly and ungrudgingly given by Mr F. W. Hodge, whose long 
experience in editorial matters enabled him to give advice on many 
practical difficulties that stood in the way of the succese of the new 
publication. 
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-Acknowledoment is ald due to the writers of reviews and especially 
to those who have generously sent in voluntary contributions on works 
that had not been received by the editors hut were too important to be 
ignored ina review publication. | 

Unfortunately the managing editor has not yet succeeded in bringing 
to terms reviewers who accept works for review and then do noc furnish 
the promised notice, sometimes for years. ‘The editor has followed Dr 
Swanton’s advice and kept a check-list of works sent in. He feels very 
keenly his responsibilities to the publishers and authors who furnish 
books for review, and has in some Instances written three times to the 
would-be reviewers. Nevertheless, there doee mot seem to he any 
remedy beyond that of furnishing double reviews of the same work— 
one to be written by editors or some one directly under their cantral 
and giving a superficial notice that shall satisfy the publisher, and a 
second thorooghgoing account to be penned, if possible, by a specialist 
in the field dealt with. The editors invite discussion and advice on-this 
Important question and on the suggestion just made. 

So far as the scientific conduct of Carrent Anthropological Lileraiure 
is concerned, the aim of the editors has been to secure absolutely fair 
and at the same time fearless expression of opinion on mew works from 
the modern scientific point of view, This i especially desirable in a 
relatively new science like anthropology, where the principles of scientific 
method have not yet permeated all collaborators and need to be con- 
stantly emphasized, not only for the benefit of professional. etudents; 
but aleo for the large body of outsiders who often enough make note- 
worthy contributions but are hampered by the popular fuitacies of what 
might be called “folk-anthropology,” to expose which eeems one of the 
worthiest aima of Current ‘Anthropological Literaturé. A specific rocan 
mendation which the mataging editor would like to niake is that properly 
(qualified students should furnish reviews not merely of individual books 
but of the progress made in certain large fields during a certain period, 
say the last twoor three years, Such résumés are common in the German 
psychilogical journals, and the articles contributed to the American 
Anthropologist by Professor MacCurdy and dealing with progress in 
European archeology indicate the type of contribution here suggested. 
Corresponding summaries of what has been achieved in physical anthro- 
pology, in the wider problems of linguistics, in the study of social organi- 
zation and of the several large ethnographic areas, would do much to 
break down the bulkheads that confine the individual warker under the 
present pressure of specialist work. 
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Finally, a few words should be devoted to the financial side of our 
publication, From an unofficial statement by the Treasurer of the 
American Anthropological Association it would appear that the cost of 
issuing Current Anthropologien! Literature as a joint publication of the 
Association and the American Folk-Lore Society is considerably greater 
than the coat of publishing the review and periodical literature section 
of the American Anthropologist and the Journal of American Folk-Lore 
separately. The reason for this difference, however, is not at all clear, 
Taking the last three years’ isaucs- of the American Anthropologist 
preceding the foundation of Current Anthropological Literature, we find 
an average vearly output of 745 pages, of which about 164 pages were 
devoted to book reviews, lists:of new publications, and periodical litera- 
ture. During the same years the average output of the Journal of 
American Folk- Lore was 470 pages, but as in 1909 Periodical Literature 
was omitted, we can contider only the output for tg10 and ror, which 
averages 479 pages, and 129 pages for review matter. The total amount 
of this matter in both journals was thus 293 pages. Thia, however, 
includes material duplicated in both journale by arrangement between 
the two publishing organizations, so that the actual ourput of original 
material is reduced to 164 pages. The votal number of pages in the two 
numbers of Current Anthropological! Literature ie 176 pages, on which 
basis the annual size would be 352°pages. The difference is thus 188 
pagesannually, and itshould be noted that had the publication of reviews 
remained under the old system a considerable increase of the space to be 
devoted to reviews would have been imperative, Moreover, the Editor 
of the Journal of American Folk-Lore ha» decreased the size of that 
publication by 76 pages in view of the fact that " Periodical Literature” 
is now provided for in the new joint publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Konert H.. Lowe, 
ALEXANDER: F.. CHAMMBERLAIN. 


On motion of Dr Sapir it wae voted to appoint a committee to prepare 
a scheme of phonetic representation which will have the official sanction 
of this Association, The Chair appointed Boas (chairman), Sapir, J. P. 
Harnngton, Kroeber, and Cauldard. 

The Secretary was instructed to prepare a list of names of persons 
eminent in anthropology to be submitted with the view of ¢lection to 
honorary membership at the next meeting of the Association. 

Ata joint mecting of the Amencan Anthropological Association and 
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the American Folk-Lore Society it was voted to refer two important 
questions to a joint council meeting of the two societies to be held in 
New York before Apnl 1, 1913: (1) the naming of a place for the next 
annual meeting, ar (2) whether or not the joint publication, Current 
Anthropological Literature, is to be continued for another year. 

An invitation from James A. Barr, Manager of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, 1915, to hold the annual meeting of our Associa- 
tion in San Francisco during the Exposition, was accepted provisionally 
=? that the Association voted to recommend to the next annual mecting 
that a meeting be held in San Francisco in 1915 during the Exposition. 
period, the date to be agreed upon later. 

Miss Adela. C, Breton was designated as a delegate to the [nter- 
national Congress of Historical Studies to be held in London, April 4-9, 
1913. 

Dre G, A. Dorsey and Berthold Laufer were appointed to represent 
the American Anthropological Association on the Council af the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr Dorsey appointed a Committee on Nominations, consisting af 
G. G. MacCurdy (ex-officio, chairman), C, Wiasler, R. H. Lowie, and B. 
Lauler, The report of this committee was accepted, the election resulting 
ab follows: 

President: Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. 

Vice-President, 1913; George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania, 

Vice-President, 1914: George A, Dorsey, Fiehl Museum of Natural History. 

Vice-President, 1915: Alexander F, Chamberlain, Clark University. 

Vice-President, 1916: A. L. Kroeber, University of California, 

secretary: George Grant MacCurndy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B, T. B. Hyde. New York. 

Editor: F, W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Asteciate Editors: John R: Swanton and Robert H, Lowie. 

Editors of “ Current Anthropological Liferaiure’: Alexander F, Chamberlain 
anil Robert H, Lowie, | 

Executive Commiliee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor (ex-officio), 
and W. H, Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard, 

Council: F.W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, A, F, Cham- 
berlain, FR. 8, Dixon, G. BH. Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, G, G. MacCurdy, B, T. B, 
Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio); W, C,. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, 
W. K. Moorehead: C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, P, E. Goddard, T. Michelson 
(1913): Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. H. Lowie, C, Wissler, 
CH, Hawes, E. Sapir, N.C. Nelson (1914); A. E. Jonles, 5. A. Barrett, Wo Hough, 
A. Hirdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, AM. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser {1918), 
H. 1, Smith, G. H. Pepper, W..C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G: Heye, H. J. 
Spinden, T. T. Waterman, 8. Laufer (rote), 
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In the absence of the incoming President, Professor Roland B, Dixon, 
the following committees hold over: 

Committee on Meclings and Program: G. G, MacCurdy (chairman), W. H. 
Holmes, Alice C. Fletcher, R. 5, Dicon, A. M. Tozzer, F. W. Hodge, W. C. Mills, 
R..H. Lowie, A. Hrdlitka, E. Sapir, 

Commits on Finances B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G: G. MacCurdy, W. H. 
Furness, 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence A, Moore, C. P. Bowditch. 

Committe: on Publication: The names of the members of this committee ap- 
pear on the third page of the cover of this number of the American Anthropologist. 

Commnttics on Policy: Alice C, Fletcher (chairman), F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, 
W.H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon, J, W. Fewkes. 

Committe: on American Archeslogical Nomenclature: C. Peabody (chairman), 
W. K. Moorehead, H. I. Smith, Walter Hough, 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W.H. Holmes (chalr- 
man), E. L, Hewett (secretary), F. W. Putnam, J. W. Fewkes, Alice C, Fletcher, 
F. W. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, G. G, MacCurdy, 5. Culin, W. C. Mills, 5, Hagar. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


The address. of the retiring Vice-President of Section H, Professor 
George Trumbull Ladd, on The Study of Man, is printed in Science of 
February 21, 1913. In the absence of President John A. Lomax of the 
American Folk-Lore Soctery, hie address on Stories of an African Prince 
was read by Dr Charles Peabody. Some of the important papers rend 
at the joint meeting are represented in this report by abstracts: 


The Ceremonial Schemes of Certain Plains Indian Tribes: Clark Wisaler 

Anthropology being essentially a science of culture, one of its meces- 
sary concerns is the distribution of cultural traits. In the distribution 
of such traits we have a compiex problem one of the first steps in whose 
solution is the description of each culture as found. The next and most 
interesting step is a comparative examination of these cultures. Were 
cultural traits all objective, this would be fairly simple, us is the case in 
many aspects of material culture; but many important traits are not 
very objective, especially those of a religious, ethical, and social nature. 
When we come to compare religious conceptions of certain Plains tribes, 
we finda peculiar difficulty. First we are struck by the apparent absolute 
differences and the absence of all exact paraliels. On closer inspection, 
however, we do find many unite or subordinate traits that are exact 
paralleis. [t became necessary, therefore, to develop methods of handling 
this comparative problem. 

It was noted that some tribes seem to have definite ceremunial 
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schemes. The particular schemes for the Dakota, Blackfoot, and 
Menomince were outlined and characterized as general patterns accord- 
ing ta which almost every ceremony was fashioned. The inference here 
is that Hf a tribe should take over a new ceremony the tendency would be 
to work It over into the tribal pattern. Examples of such making-over 
of borrowed ceremonies were cited. The suggestion, then, is that in 
the comparative study of these tribal ceremonies, allowance must be 
mate for the deliberate change of pattern and evidencts of contact 
sought in parallel units of a more detailed character, 


Notes‘on Eastern-Sionx Dances: Robert H: Lowie 


The Santee, Wahpeton, and Sisseton, though differing somewhat 
among themselves, shared a number of dances with the Plains tribes to 
the west, where these dances are usually practised by military societies. 
Among the eastern Sioux, however, it is exceedingly difheuit to determine 
whether the dances are performed by definite organizations or merely 
by a Congregation of membership varying from dance todance, The idea 
is prominent that some one individual, whe has had « corresponding. 
vision, must see to the performance of his particular ilance, on pain of 
being etruck by lightning if he failed, 


Plat Armor in America, a Stiological Contribution to an American 
Problem: Berthold Laufer 


The paper is chiefly intended asa contribution to the much-ventilated 
question of historical methods applied to ethnology, Plate armor in 
northwestern America and northeastern Asia waa hitherto believed to be 
due to contact with Japan, and interpreted as having been made in 
imitation of iron plate armor. From two important passages occurring 
in the Chinese Annals it becomes evident that bone plate-armior extated 
among: the Su-shén, a tribe of presumably Tungusian stock, in the first 
centuries of oor era, and the conclusion is reached that such armor cannot 
have been made in imitation of Japanese plate-mail, which did not exist 
at that time. Also in China, Siberia, and Korea, iron armor ts not very 
ancient and develops almost contemporaneously with bone armor, which, 
however, id older than iron plate armor. It is pointed out that plate 
armor occurred aleo in weatern Asin and other ancient culture-groups, 
contrary to previous opinions, ¢o that the problem is not truly historical 
but rather amounts only to.a technical question. The imitation theory, 
therefore, is highly improbable, and the independent origin of plate armor 
in the North-Pacific culture-group must be maintained, Japan has 
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never had any influence on the latter nor on American cultures, and 
Amencan-Asiatic culture relations and exchanges must be studied in the 
light of the ancient ethnology and archeology of that region —particularly 
northern Manchuria and Koreas. —which remains to be reconstructed in 
the future, | 


The Development of Ancestral Images in China: Berthald Laufer 


The object of this paper is to show that cne so-called ancestral wooden 
tablets serving at the present time in China for the worship of ancestors 
have developed from a former and very ancient comcept of anthropo- 
morphic ancestral images, The present mode of worship is briefly 
described, and the co€xistence of tablets, conventional paper images, 
and portraits is pointed out, The development of family ancestral 
worship is traced to the times of antiquity and explained as having its 
origin in hero and clan-ancestor worship, in the cult of which stone and 
wooden images were employed. These were, in course of time, trans- 
ferred to the individual family ancestors. After a clear distinction 
between gods and ancestors had been reached, the images were reserved 
for the gods, the conventional tablets for the ancestors who, under the 
influence of the growing democratic tendency of this institution, them- 
selyes became more and more conventionalized, 


The Separate Origins of Magic and of Religion: James H. Leuba 

Three types of behavior have been developed by man: 

1; The Mechanical Behavior is the method of dealing with things. 
Tt implies a quantitative relation between cause and effect. 

2. The Anthropopathic Behavior includes (¢) the common relations: 
of men and animals with each other, and (6) those of men with unseen 
beings. When these beings are gods, we have Religion, The desired 
results depend upon an agent endowed with intelligence and feeling, 

3. The Magical or Coercitive. Mode of Behavior, in which acither 
quantitative nor anthropopathic relations are involved, But Magic 
may be used upon a personal-agent. In thot case the agent is neither 
prayed to nor conciliated by offerings, but coerced. 

Most of the varieties of Magic may be accounted for by the following 
principles of explanation: | 

(a) Playful prohibitions. If wou do this," say our children, “that 
will happen ta you.” The “this and “that" have usually no logical 
connection. Playful prohibitions may be taken in earnest and acquire a 
magical significance. 

a. ANTH, be, THF 
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(4) Threats of untoward happenings made for the purpose of pre- 
serving things vitul to the life and prosperity of the tribe. 

(c) The motive which leads people to make vows. 

(¢d) The spontaneous response of the organism to specific situations 
The magical dances probably had this origin. 

fe) The deliberate treatment of certain situations according to mag- 
ical principles, for instance, that like produces like. This source of 
magic is, of course, relatively a lute one, since it presupposes that a 
principle of magical procedure has been disengaged from magical prac- 
tices, 

With regard to the origin of science, Leuba maintains against Frazer, 
that the ancestor of scierice ie not the magical bat the mechanical 
behavior, The essential presupposition of science is that definite and 
constant guaniitalive relations exist. ‘The clear recognition of that propo- 
sition means, whenever it appears, the death of Magic and the birth of 
Science. This fact indicates the opposition of the magical to the scientihe 
attitude," 

Mow and the Glacial Period in Kansas: N. H. Winchell 

The paper describes the topographic features of northeastern Kansas, 
relation of the continental moraine of the Kansan epoch, distribution of 
human stone implements with respect to the moraine and the terraces. 
It specially bears on the patination of the artifacts. as indicative of the 
glacial age of the agent that formed them, calling attention to the similar- 
ity of these specimens to European paleoliths, and enumerating the kinds 
of implements that carry the distinctive patination, pointing out the 
succession of cultural stages that preceded the Neolithic and illustrating 
the contrasts which they present when compared with the Neolithic. 


Evidences of Man's Great Antignity: George Grant MacCurdy 


A, brief sumimary of the author's work in Europe during last season 
and af the most important recent discoveries: the human remains of a 
very eatly type from Sussex; a Mousterian industry associated with a 
warm fauna (Elephas antiguas, Rhinoceros merckii, Hippopotamus) in the 
low (fourth) valley terrace at Montiéres, near Amiens; Torralba; an old 
camp site near the crest of the Sierra Ministra, Spain, where eolithic 
and paleolithic implements have been found intimately associated with 
the remains of Elephas antiguas {perhaps aluo Elephas meridionalts), 

i See, for developments, parte 1 and a of Leuba's book. A Prychologiral Stady of 
Religion; its Origin, Function ond Future, Macmilian, 1942. 
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Rhinoceros ehrascus, Equus senonis, and two species of deer; the cavern 
of Castillo near Puente Viesgo, Spain, with its twelve relic-bearing 
horizons; Mousterian caves on the Island of Jersey; La Ferrassie, La 
Combe, and Lausse! (Dordogne); and the newly discovered cavern of 
Tue d'Audoubert (Aritge), with its wall engravings and figures of the 
bison modeled in clay. The paper was illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, chrefly in. color. | 


The Carayon, Caririon, Chevantean, ond Guatoan Linguistic Stocks of 
South Amerie: Alevander F, Chamberlain 


Among the less well-known linguistic stocks of the South American 
Indians are the Carayan, Caririan, Chavantean, and Guatoan, the first 
three of which are entirely, and the last partially, within the area of 
modern Brazil, 

1. Carayan, The present center of the territory of the Carayan 
litiguistic stock is on the Rio Araguaya and its affluents in the Goyaz 
country, south central Brazil. The chief "tribes," or rather local divi- 
sipns, of the Caray are the Chambioa, the Javahé, and the Caraya 
proper, the last conaisting of two "hordes," a northern and a southern. 
Our best authorities on the Carayan stock are Coudreau, Ehrenreich, 
von den Steinen, Kissenberth, and F. Krause, the most valuable material 
(a jong Caray’ vocabulary and one of over 100 words in Javaht) being 
found.in Krause's In den Wildnissen Brasiliens (Leipzig, 1911), Cou- 
dreau, in his Voyege an Tocanting-Arageaya (Paris, 1897), gives a 
Carayé vocabulary of 380 words: Older vocabularies are given in de 
Casteliau, von Martius; etc. The family name, Carayan, is derived 
from Caraya, on appellation by which these Indians have long been 
known. Krause (p. 187) says that the Carayi proper call themselves 
“karaia’, karidjé, and also kridjA.” 

3. Caristian, The territory of the Caririan linguistic stock originally 
included a considerable portion of eastern Brazil, in the provinces of Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and Piauh?, north, south, and west of Rio Sao Francisco. 
These Indians were Christianized in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but at most a few hundreds now eurvive in the valley of the 
jower SGo Francisco. With the Cariri proper belong also the Sabuya, 
who dwelt s@mewhat farther south, Our chief sources of information 
cancerning the Carayan language. besides the older missionaries (Ma- 
miam?, de Nantes, et al.), are von der Gabelentz, Galvao, Platzmann 
(whi have all republished or edited catechisms and grammars of the 
missionaries), Adam, Ehrenreich, and von den Steinen, A Sabuys 
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vocabulary of more than 100 wordsis given by von Martius. The family 
name, Caririan, comes from the appellation of the northern section of this 
stock, which appears variously as Cariri, Cairirl, Cayrir?, Kiriri, ete. 
The etymology is unknown. 

5. Chavantean, The territory of the Chavantean linguistic atock lies 
in the region of the upper Parand and lower Parapanema (about 20" s. fat, 
52° w, long.), In Sdn Paulo, Matto Grosso, and Parana (Brazil). These 
“Chavantes” (v. Ihering seeka to call them “Eo-Chavantes"’) are not 
to he confused with the Tapuyan “Chavantes,” or “Akua," of Goyar 
and Matto Grosso. The lingulstic material of the Chavantean stock 
consists of two short vocabularies by T. M. Borba and F. R. Ewerton- 
Quadros, both of which are reprinted by Prof. H. von Thering, our chief 
authority, in The Antkrepology of the State of S, Paulo, Brasil (2d ed., 
S. Paulo, 1906). The family name, Chavantean, comes from "'Cha- 
wantea’ (the etymology of the word i¢ uncertain), a term applied to 
ceveral Indian peoples of this region. 

4. Guatoan. The territory of the Guatoan linguistic stock includes 
part of the northern Chaco and the region about the confluence ai the 
Paraguay and the Sia Lourengo, particularly the country about Lakes 
Gaiba and Uberaba. The Geiba have been visited and described by 
Kowslowsky (1694), Monoyer (1905), Schmidt (1900-1901 and 1910). 
Que chief authority is M. Schmidt, whose interesting book, Iudianer- 
studien in Zentraléraslien (Berlin, 1905), contains a section on word- 
formation, a long classified vocabulary, some sentences, etc. An older 
vocabulary of 160 words is reproduced in won Martius from de Castelnau. 
Schmidt's résumé of his expedition of 1910 is to be found in Zetterhrift 
fir Etfinelogie for 1912. The family name, Guatean, comes from Guaté 
(Vuaté, Quaté, etc.), the name by which these Indians have long been 
known, No éatisfactory etymology is on record. 


Materiaf Relating to Californian Indians in E. Tesa’r Saggi Tuediti dé 
Lingne Americane (Pisa, 1866); Alexander F. Chamberlain 


Professor Emilio Teza's Saggi fmediti di Lingue Americane' is s0 
largely taken up with the consideration of South American Indian 
janguages that the material therein relating to certain Indian peaples of 
North Ametica seems to have been rather overlooked. Pilling, who, in 
his Proof Skeets? cites Teza, observes (p. 754): “ Mainly devoted to South 

t Saget Imedite di Lingue Americans, Appunti Bibliografed. In Pie. Dalle 
Tipografia Nistel . . . MDCCCLAVIIL (pp, 91). oe 

4 Proof Sheety of « Bibliography of the Languages of ihe North Amaricis [adic 
Washington, :BBs. 
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American languages; but contains a brief discussion and a few examples 
of Algonkin and Iroquois, pp. tq-22. Our Father in Tarasco, pp. 60-62." 
Through the courtesy of the Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Chamberlain has been enabled to consult the copy of Teza belonging to 
the Brinton collection, ance the personal property of that great American- 
ist. A colophon informe us that “the ‘Appunti’ were published in the 
Annali della Universita df Pisa, MDCCCLXVIIL, Vol. X," and that 
“of thia edition in. octavo, to which has been added an Appenilix, only 
LXX copies were printed, and they are not for sale," It ia the " Appen- 
dice,” occupying pages 77-91 (pages 77 and 78 are blank) of the octavo 
edition of 1868 that interests us here, for it contains ethnological and 
linguistic information concerning some of the Indian ttibes of California. 
On pages Bo-86, under the heading “ Balli de’ Californesi,” is printed the 
Spanish text of an account by "P. Jak” of ball-games and dances of 
certain Californian Indians. Those mentioned are: “ Jumos, apaches, 
dieguinos christianos, sanldisenos; que somos nosotros, sanjuanenos, 
gabrielenos, fernandionos; y¥ los de Monte Rey.” The Luisefios are said 
to play well the ball-game of sawguis, One game is termed general, and 
“ sostros Hamamos tannis, bailar, oa mejordar patadas,” On pages $184, 
&4-85, 55-86, are given, respectively, descriptions of the ‘ Primer baile,” 
“Segundo baile,” “Tercero baile." A number of Indian words are 
scattered through these descriptions, On pages 87-91 are given the 
native texts and Spanish versions of “Versi Californesi,” two poents 
composed by P. Jak in the Indian language (the translations are also 
by him), ‘The dialect represented is probably Luisefio. 

Pages 22-30 of the Saggi Jnediti are also concerned with Calijornian 
Indian languages, and on pages 24-26 P. Jak discusses the grammar of 
Luisefis. On page 23 we are informed that P. Jak had composed o 
Prima lingua Californiensis rudimenta of about 50 pages, and containing 
“ fittle of everything.” The chief souree of information was “a 
Californian of S, Luis, converted to Christianity," and the thing was 
done “to please Cardinal Mezzofanti." Teza's whole book, of course, 
Owes its existence to Mezzoianti's linguistic collections. 


A Note on Child-Invention: Alexander F. Chamberlain 


That invention (conscious or unconscious) by children, with eulse- 
quent adoption by adults of the community, has played a not unimportant 
rile sometimes in the development of human culture is a theory known 
in ethnological literature, especially in connection with the evolution of 
language (von Martius, Peschel, Farrar, Newell, Hale, Krauss, Sartori, 
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Lasch, etal,). The inventiveness of children in plays and games has also 
had some influence on primitive society and even on its civilized suc- 
cessors, Chamberlain has already discussed some aspects of ‘child- 
invention,” Seldom, however, is one fortunate enough to be present 
wher such an addition to the stock of human knowledge le actually being 
made. The chronicling of such events by travelers and ethnologists 
among the more or less primitive peoples still in existence is a matter of 
initeres: to the historian of human civillzation, A curious example of 
“child-invention” i reported by A. de Colonne. Beaufaict, in his recent 
book of African studies,” in writing about the people of the islands of the 
Uelé, above the Mokwangu rapids, in the northern Congo country. 

After calling attention to the fact that the mentality of these Bakango 
negroes ig not at-all of such a stagnant and passive sort, as, for example, 
M. Goftin attributes to them in his Pécheries et Poissons du Cango, by 
virtue of which they “must be incapable of taking advantage of and 
permanently acquiring for themselves the thousand and one little 
accidéntal inventions, which, in normal times, pass unnoticed, but te 
which every critical period gives a special value," and stating that he 
has often had the opportunity to observe just sich cultural acquisitions, 
the author says (p, 36, footnote): 

“One of the most amusing was the invention bya young Mobengé of a bolas 
to catch fowl, He wae gravely imitating angling, with a stick and a Mana, to 
which was attached 0 corm-ear serving fora fish, One of his hrothers came rune 
ning along. in pursuit of the fowl that had to be safely shut up away from the 
littl: carnivora. The boy held out his stick, to cut off the retreat of the frightened 
fowl, which got entangled in the Nona, fell down, and was captured. Put into 
good humor by this grotesque accident, the inventor made a second successful 
attempt. The next evesing, the family were supplied with the apparatus: and 
my boys imitated it. And, perhaps, in a few years, some descriptive ethnologist 
will report that the Mobemgé tised the bolas, anid, from that fact, will infer some 
ethnological theory as-to the origin of the tribe."’ | 

This example is af more thin ordinary interest, since it invalves not 
morely “child-invention,” but likewise transference from ane form of 
culture-aetivity to another—from fishing ta hird-catching. 


Deseripiion of the Tsantsa: H. Newell Wardle 
| A mactoscople description of one of the rare mummified heads of 

the Jibaraa of Ecuador, with considerable detail as to color, form, size, 
and ornamentation, together with the weave of the suspension cord.! 

See The Child ond Childhood in Fotk-Thought (Ni V.. 1806), pp: 249-260 and 
273-275- 

* Etudes Bakamgo (Lider. t9t3). See p. of, and footnnte. 

' Te te printed in Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel pita. 
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The Principles of Limited Possibilities in Fiknolegy: A, A. Goldenwetser 


In the present state of ethnological inquiry the reality of convergent 
developments can no longer be doubted. The actual demonstration of 
such convergence on general theoretical grounds therefore seems highly 
desirable, 

The principle of limited possibilities implies that whereas the origins 
of cultural processes are innumerable, the processes soon become reduced 
to a relatively smaller number of types, while the relatively stable 
products of these processes are strictly limited in number owing to the 
play of certain objective and psychological factors. Wf that be so, there 
inust be convergence, The principle of limited possibilities is thus con- 
stituted an a pricré argument far convergent development! 


Three Forms of the Inman Nose: Robert Bennett Bean 


The three most distinct forms of the human nose appear character- 
istically in different parts of the earth, and the forms are dearly geo 
graphical, evolutional, and developmental. The first of the three ia'the 
underdeveloped nose resembling that of the infant, and this form has been 
called by Dr Bean the hypo-phylo-morph; the second is a massive nose, 
the meso-phylo-morph; and the third is the thin, long, narrow nose, the 
hyper-phylo-morph. 

The hypo-phylo-morph nose is. flat, broad, and short, with flat 
depressed bridge, upturned tip, and the nostrils open forward rather than 
downward, The nostrils flare and are wide open, and the extremity of 
the nose is uplifted or tilted back so that an instrument may be inserted 
horizontally along the floor af the nasal fossa without interference by 
the alm. The nasal ridge, or the bridge of the nose, ia flat, because the 
nasal bones do not form a steep roof over the magal passages by their 
apposition along the median line. The articulation of the nasal bones 
with the frontal bone is a gentle curve and not an abrupt transition. 
The aupraorhital ndges and glabella are not prominent, mor the frontal 
sinuses large in association with this form of nose, but the cheeks are 
full, and the eyes prominent, therefore the front of the entire face is 
somewhat flat, although the lips project from a emall mouth. The 
hypo-phylo-morph nose is essentially the nose of the infant, 

The hypo-phylo-morph nose is found especially among the Malays 
and Noegritos as they exist today in the Malay peninanla, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, and the Philippine archipelago, as well as among the 
Pigmies, Bushmen, and Hottentots of Africa. Tt is also fownd in F 

' The paper wil! appear in full In Journal of American Folk-Lore, 113. 
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modified form in Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam, in India, 
China, Japan, Mongotia, and among the wue Negroes of Africa and 
America. The form dwindles away through Siberia, Lapland, Finland, 
and Russia into Europe, where the hyper-phylo-morph nose appears, 
The form also dwindles away through the Eskimos and Indians of the 
Americas, among the Polynesians and the other inhabitants of the Pacific 
islands, and among the pseuco-negroes of north and east Africa, in all of 
which peoples the meso-phylo-morph nose appears. It is most emphatic 
among the women of all the countrics where it appears, but is also to be 
seen among the men. 

The meso-phyle-morph nose is massive, long-and broad, not very 
high. with apparentiy depressed root due to overhanging brows and 
glabella; it has a-straight bridge, and nostrils that open downward and 
slightly forward, The outlines of the nose are usually straight. Looked 
at from in front the lines of contact of the nose with the face on each side 
are straight, and slant away widely from the inner angles of the eves to 
the ale of the nose. Looked at from the side the bridge of the nose is 
straight or very slightly aquiline from root to tip, and the lower border 
(base) of the nose ia straight from a point just over the akanthion to the 
tip of the nose, although sometimes the tip may dip below this straight 
line. This line is not long in relation to the breadth of the nose, but it is 
absolutely as long as the same line in the hyper-phylo-morph nose, and 
may even be longer when the nose is unusually large: The nose looks 
flat, due to its great breadth, when it is actually a high nose. The ale 
flare little, although the apertures of the nostrils are large, owing to the 
great wiith of the nose, The nasal bones form a more acute angle at 
their apposition than in the hype-phylo-morph nose, and they pass 
abruptly above into the frontal bone, where the overhanging brows and 
glabella give the root of the nose a depressed appearance.. The malar 
and zygomatic bones are large and project, and the jaws are prominent 
both in front and at the sides of the face. The orbits-are large, the bony 
sinuses about the nose are of great sive, and the lips-are thick. The 
result t that the whole face is large, ard the nose conforms with its 
surroundings. 

The distribution of the primary forms-of the meso-phylo-morph nose 
centers among the inhabitants of the Deccan and Ceylon, among the 
Polynesians, and the inland tribes of the Philippine islands, Java, 
Sumatra, Barneo, and Celebes, ane it assumes its most exaggerated form 
among the “Tasmanians, Australians, Melanesians, pure Negritos, and 
truce Negroes. The form exists somewhat modified among the peoples 
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who have the hypo-phvle-morph nose, and is especially emphatic among 
the men, although It appears among the women. [1 fades away through 
northern Asia, in central Europe, through southern Asia toward the 
Mediterranean basin, and in eastern and northern Africa, at all of which 
points it merges into the ose of the hyper-phylo-morph. 

The hyper-phylo-morph nose is long, high, and narrow, with high 
root, bridge, and tip; the nostrils flare but littie, and open almost directly 
downward. The nostrils may even open somewhat backward in the 
exaggerated forms, as in the Jew, for instance: The nose appears 
prominent and may seem larger than it really is, inasmuch as the jaws 
are not prognathous, and the brows and glabella do not overhang the nose: 
the forehead and chin may even recede, leaving the nose projecting 
from the middle of the face, The nose may be retrowssd, straight, 
sinuous, or aquilins., The retroussé, seen chiefly among women, is the 
underdeveloped, whereas the aquiline, seen chiefly among men, is the 
exaggerated form af the hyper-phylo-morph nose. Associated with this 
form of nose is the long, narrow face, and the fong, high, narrow head. 
The distance from the external auditory meatus to the tip of the nose is 
greater in this form than in either of the others, and this profection of 
the nose to a pointed tip in association with the high, narrow forehead 
and pointed chin gives the characteristic appearance called by the Austra- 
lians in derision, “the hatchet-faced Englishman." 

The most representative types of the hyper-phylo-morph nose in its 
primary form are found in northern Europe, Great Britain, and America 
among the tall blond Nordica, and this form of nose has been modified 
around the Mediterranean, where it is extremely fine and thin. {ts most 
exaggerated forms are to be seen among the Jews, Arabs, and Gypsies. 
[t is: found more or less modified in Asta and Africa along the course of 
four streams of infiltration. The most intense forma (the most perfect) 
are in southern Asia and northern Africa, the least intense in northern 
Asia and eastern Africa. The American Indians present a hyper-phylo- 
morph nose of an intermediate form between that of the extreme meso- 
phylo-morph and the primary hyper-phylo-morph, The characteristic 
hyper-phylo-morph nose dwindles in purity and frequency through 
southern Asia and northward through the hearts of the large islands 
of the Pacific among the inland tribes, except among the Tasmanians, 
Australians, and Melanesians, to the inland tribes of the Philippine 
islands, and eastward into Polynesia: through northern Asia into China 
and Japan, where in the latter place the nose is similar to that af the 
Mediterranean peoples; through northern Africa into the Sudan to the 
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Guinea coast; and through eastern Africa to the Congo and along the 
south and east coasts up to the Guinea coast and the Congo again. The 
peoples who have this form of nose in greatest purity may be enumerated 
as follows: Danes and Scandinavians, North Germans, British, American 
whites in the United States and Canada, Spanish, Portuguese, some 
southern French and [talians, Greeks, Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Gypsies. 
Those peoples among whom modified, yet fairly typical, forms are [re- 
quent are: East Indians, Iranians. and Turanians, North and East 
Africans, Europeans other than those previously mentioned, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Tibetans, Polynesians and Micronesians, and the inland 
tribes of the great islands-of the Pacific, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Philippines. 

The three forms of the nose may appear pute among any people, and 
in differentiating the three forma in any locality the terms hypo-onto- 
morph, meso-onto-miorph, and byper-anto-«morph, are used because in 
every individual it may not be clear thar the form of the nose js due to 
evolution—it may be developmental, The -onto-morph noses are not 
a0 strikingly different as the -phylo-morph forms, but in any case the 
hypo-onto-morph resembles the hypo-phylo-merph, the meso-onto- 
morph resembles the meso-phylo-morph, and the hyper-outo-moarph 
resembles the hyper-phylo-moarph, 


The Nose of the Jew and the Quadratus Latii Superioris Muscle: Robert 
Bennett Bean 


The peculiar position of the Jew for centuries may account for the 
origin of the Jewish nose. The shape of the nose depends upon inherent 
and extraneous influences. The latver do not concern us at present: 
CH the inherent influences, alterations in the bonea of the head and face 
canse changes in the shape of the nose: increased vascularization of the 
nasal mucus mombrane and the erectile tissues of the nose, as in con- 
tinted excessive sexual indulgence, may alter the shape of the nose: and 
the muscles attached to the nose may change its form. 

The qwadratus labii superioris muscle has four parts, all of which 
center around the ale of the nose and the base of the upper lip, and from 
there they radiate toward the eyes in the shape of an imperfect fan, 
The two.extremities of the fan are attached, the one at the root of the 
nose, the other to the ventral surface of the malar tone. The part af 
the quadratus muscle attached to the nose is called the angular heard, 
which has two slipa, one tising from the nasal bone and inserting into 
the cartilage and tissues about the ala of the nose; the other rising from 
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the upper part of the nasal process of the maxilla near the Inner canthus 
of the eye and inserting into the skin and fascia at the base of the upper 
lip midway between the center and the side of the mouth. The angular 
head has-been called the leeator lobii supertoris ef alegue masi muscle, a 
term that expresses its action. The muscle clips pull the ala of the 
nost upward and backward, depress the extremity of the nose, and help 
to elevate the upper lip and deepen the naso-labial groove. The two 
remaining portions of the quadratus muscle are called the levator labii 
superioris and the sygomaticns minor, which form the infraorbital and 
zygomatic heads, respectively, They rise from the maxilla and malar 
bone beneath the orbicular muscle and are inserted into the skin and 
fleshy part of the upper lip near the corner of the mouth. They pull 
the upper lip upward and backward and deepen the naso-labial groove, 
Deepening of this groove gives an expression of sadness, which is intensi- 
hed by sorrow or grief. Assisted by the great zygomatic muscle and the 
caninus, the quadratus draws the tissues covering the chin upward and 
backward, pulls the corner of the mouth in the same direction and deepens: 
the naso-labial groove. This sharpens the chin and makes it appear to 
tilt upward in the form of a beak. The depression of the point of the nose 
hits this member downward and gives it the appearance of an inverted 
beak. The mouth is at the sameé time drawn back, and the double beak 
becomes more emphatic, 

The quadratus muscle is said to produce expressions of the face that 
indicate a great variety of emotions, all of which may be grouped as 
related toindignation. It is essentially the muscle of disgust, contempt, 
and disdain, which lead to scorn, acknowledging guilt. Discontent fol- 
lows, with a snarl, sneer, and defiance; after which come bitterness, and 
a Minacing attitude, with pride. Indignation, anger, rage, and hatred 
rapidly succeed one another. This complex of emotions may be super- 
seded by sadness, grief, or sorrow, That one small muscle group can 
express 60 many emotiona almost inconceivable, Lut on intimate 
analysis the nineteen words used to enumerate the emotions expressed 
by the quadratus muscle are related, or proceed the one from the other 
in natural sequence. : 

The expression of the Jew is that which would result from very strong 
contraction of the quadratus muscle. The nose is depressed, and this is 
so marked that often an obtuse angle is made.at the junction of the carti- 
lage and nasal bones, which leaves the cartilage slanting very little and 
at times vertical, The nose of the Jew is large, and the depression of the 
tip increases the prominence of the bridge and adds to its apparent size, 
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The ala looks pulled upward and backward, a furrow is seen around the 
ala, and the naso-labial groove is deep, The upper lip and the corner of 
the mouth appear pulled upward and backward, and the tissues of the 
chin are drawn, giving the beaked look, This characteristic is not well 
marked on all Jews, being more emphatic on some than on others; it is 

alan to be seen on those who are not Jews, but it is more pronounced on 
Jews than on other peoples, and that it is a Jewish feature cannot be 
doubted. Having become a recognizable characteristic, it was used in 
sexual selection. Those who showed it moet strongly would be selected 
in marriage by the most orthedox, and would transmit a natural endow- 
ment to their offspring. Those who gave less evidence of it might marry 
outside of the race. In this way the feature became fixed, and it is as 
much an inhetitance as any other characteristic, The peculiar position 
of the Jew for centuries may account for the origin of the Jewish nose, 

The papers read by title were: 


Abierstal Types of Sieeck in Nootka: Edward Sapir. (To be published by 
the Geological Survey of Canada.) 

Patute end Nahuatl: A Study in Ub-Astebon: Edward Sapir. (To appear 
in the Journal de la Société des Américonistes de Paris.) 

Some Comparatine Aspects of the Wyandot Language: C. M. Barbeau. 

Magical and Religious Factors in the Development of the Human Will: Felix 
Krucger. 

Faloctrus Extemotes of Prekisoric Timer (GG. Frederick Wright. 

The Father and Som Combat in Brilish Balladry: Phillips Barry. 

Social Organtzafion of the Menominee: Alanson Skinner. 

dm Archeological Survey af New Jersey: Alanson Skinner. 

Pigmentation and Longevity: William C. Farabee. 

Nemeral Systems of Compa and Pano: William C. Farabee. 

Tie Japanese New Year: Mock Joya. 

What is the American View of Tolemism? Charles Hill-Tout. 

Preliminary Report on Excavations in Southern France: Charles Peabody. 
(Dr Peabody preferred to give his time to the reading of Dir Lomax's Presidential 
adress; his own paper will appear in a forthcoming isswe of this journal.) 

Yate Onivexsity Museum 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


I. Tue INTERMARRIAGE REGULATION oF THE ARUNTA AND 
THE URABUNNA 


Tee Urabanna, living immediately to the south and contiguous 
with the Arunta of central Australia, are supposed by some writers to 
represent in their social organization a more primitive condition than 
that of their neighbors‘to the north. Oné argument is that advocated 
by Spencer and Gillen, who believe that the increasing simplicity of the 
marriage classes as we pass from the Arunta southward represent an 
influence that has not yet affected the Urabunna, Their reasons are, 
partly, the borrowing of names fram the sorth—which may or may not 
have occurred—and, no doubt in large part the implied acceptance of 
an hypothesis that the development has proceeded from less to more 
complex. Of course, such complexity need not and may not actually 
represent advance either culturally or historically. Carried to ita logical 
conclusion, with further advance should come further subdivision—rom 
eight to sixteen, from sixteen to thirty-two sulsclusees, and so on. 
In fact, why posit a limit? Here, as eleewhere, advance may be from 
complex.to simple and not vice versa. 

Durkheim! attempts to chow that the present social arrangement 
of the Arunta prove them to have been matrilineal, the rule of descent 
still prevailing among the Urabunna. Since progress is (with almost 
no exception) [rom miuatrilineal to patrilineal, the Arunta may be taken 
ad having passed beyond the social stage represented by the Urabunna, 
He summarizes his arguments under four heads, and we shall answer 
each in turn as it occurs. 

(1) The traditions of the tribe point to a time when women played 
a much more important rile in tribal affairs, participating in initiation 
Ceremonies, instituting rites, and founding totemic groups.® 

Answer: The implied assumption that matrilineal descent is more or 
less synonymous with matriarchal rule is false and wholly unwarranted 

To L'Awale Sociologique, ¥, Sur le Totémiane, 

1Soencer and Gillen entertain @ stolar view as to the Value of the mytha See. 
for example, Native Trikes of Coutral Australia, pp. 195-190 
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by ethnological facts. Even granting this implied assumption, the his- 
toricul value of events purtrayed in Australian myths is highly dubious. 
Why single out these particular ones a3 representing the truth? 

(2) The father and the mother have, respectively, different names 
for their children, the father referring to them as allire, and the mother 
ae wma, The Dieyeries, Kolor-Kurndits, Mopor-Kurndits of south- 
eastern Australia, which have female descent, have similar s¢parate 
names; the Kurnai, Narringeri, Turra, with male descent, hold to no 
such distinction, 

Answer: The explanation that Durkhetm offers; namely, that this 
dowhle naming points to a time when the husband went over to the clan 
of the mother, though only at intervala, and for more or less prolonged 
perieds, cun scarcely be applied here, since it is not proven that the class 
systems grew out of euch supposedly previous conditions, The explana- 
tion is. more simple: the fathér uses toward his child the term which all 
his tribal class-brothers use toward it, and the mother uses the same 
word when speaking of her own child as all her tribal class-sisters use 
when speaking of it. Umiba applies not only to her own child but 
equally to any child of any of her tribal clags-sisters. In the social 
organization, the mother-and the father stand in-different relationship 
to the child, and it ig merely this class relationship that ie involved in 
the wee af different words by the two parents when referring to the 
child. This can occur equally well in a patrilineal as in a matrilineal 
systemoldezcent, Itdoeeindeed occur in both, as the instances adduced 
by Durkheim show. As many instances (make, for example, the tribes 
of the north central area) cun be adduced to disprove as he has 
gathered to prove his supposition. But multiplicity of examples can 
never merely by virtue of their numbers be taken as satisiactory evidence 
of the truth of a supposition, 

(3) The husband is. all his life, under certain obligations to supply 
food to the relatives of hia wife. The portions of the chase go to (1) lis 
father-in-law, (2) himself, wife, and children, (4) his wife's brothers’ 
children, (4) his mother-in-law, (5) father of his mother-in-law, (6) sisters 
of his mother-in-law's father, Nor is he allowed to eat the flesh of an 
animal caught, killed, or touched by any of the above mentioned people. 
These obligations to the wife and relations of the wife, Durkheim argues, 
point to previows matriarchal conditions when they could be demanded 
of the man, 

Antwer: This shows, as Speticer and Gillen point out,’ a condition 

\ Native Trites of Contra} Anitraia: 
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in which the hushand jt under certain obligations to the group to which 
his wife belongs, They do not, by any means, in themselves justify the 
supposition that matriarchy or matrilineal descent prevailed. 

The regulation seems to amount to this: After provision for the old, 
who usually get the choice morsels, comes provision jor the wife and 
children who are now of hie phratry and compicmentary. sub-class. 
Next come the children of the brothers of his wife who, under the pre- 
vailing paternal system of descent, are of her phratry and complementary 
sub-class, but under a maternal avatem of descent would be of the 
phratry of the husband. Moreover, while by the present patrilineal 
descent, the {uther of his mother-in-law is of the husband's phratry, if 
maternal descent prevailed he would also be of the husband's phratry: 
hence no rights of the wife under a maternal aystem of descent could 
explain this obligation to provide for the father of one's mother-in-law, 
To make this plain; Ifa male of B phratry marries a female of A phratry, 
by paternal descent the wife's mother is of the husband's phratry B, 
and the father of the wife's mother is likewise a B man. In maternal 
descent the wife's mother is of A, and her father ia of B: ‘The eisters of 
the mother-in-law's father belong to the game phratry as the mother- 
in-law's father himself; that is, by either paternal or maternal descent 
they are of the husband's phratry. The father-in-law is of the wife's 
phratry by the existing paternal descent, but by maternal descont would 
be of the phratry of the husband, So that only in the case of the mother- 
in-law who is of the wife's phratry by maternal descent and of the 
husband's phratry by paternal descent do we have a fitting of the facts 
to the theory. This one correspondence out of the six chosen cases 
might, it seems, be a mere chance one or have some other explanation: 
especially since in at least two instances, that of the father-in-law and 
of the wife'a brothers’ chililren, the facta flatly contradict Durkheim's 
view and cannot be brought into harmony with it,. 

(4) “Afoes roiel une prenve encore plus decisive: the arrangement 
of the classes with respect to intertribal marriages shows the previous 
existence of matrilineal descent. 

In the accompanying diagram, | represents the organization of the 
Arunta for marriages within the tribe, or with tribes having patrilineal 
descent; I] shows the arrangemene of classes for matringea with the 
Urabunna, where matrilineal descent prevails. Here, it will be seen, 
we have the classes arranged as they would be under matrilineal descent, 
thus showing, Durkheim infers, that the Arunta were previously matri- 
lineal 
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I fi 
, | Kumara Kumara | qiseay 
Af Purula Panunga | hurarawa 
Bulthara Bulthara t- hat 
B \ Panueks Purdla | Mathurie 


Hy this arrangement, if a Awmara man marries a Urabunna woman 
he must take one from the Afathurte phratry and she will be treated as 
belonging to the Bulthara class, which is the one with which a: Awmara 
has the right to assume ntarital relations, the children being Mathurte 
as regards the mother and Purule as regards the father. Similarly, If an 
Arunta man goes over to the Urabunna, and be, for example, a Bullhara, 
he will be treated as belonging to the Mathurie phratry and must marry 
a woman of the Atratawa phratry, his children being Atrarawa counted 
by the Urabunna system of descent, and Purnia as counted by the 
Arunta system. 

‘The fact that this arrangement is reciprocal and is employed by both 
tribes alike suggests a similar reason for its adoption in each case, The 
reason may be found in the fact that preserves for each tribe tl own 
precailing system of descent and dors nol violate the marriage system of the 
reciprocal tribe. In no other way than that adopted could this result 
be achieved. 

A glance at the above diagram will make this clear, Suppose the 
classes of the Arunta were arranged as under [, that is, ua they are 
normally, for mariage relations with the Urabunna, Then a man 
of A must marry in the Mothurie phratry and his children will be B if 
we count by Orabunna descent, and will be Airarawe if we count by 
Arunta descent, the children going to the complementary sub-class of 
the father. But to count then as B tea violation of the Arunta rules of 
descent, while to count them as Airarawe is a violation of the Urabunna 
rule, which requires that the children belong to the same phratry as the 
mother. Hence, to suit both tribal regulations the child of a A wmera- 
Mothurie marriage must be both Parula and Mathwrie: this is what we 
have in Il, the actual system of relationship that is used. Again, the 
children of a Parula man by Anita descent belong to Kamara, the com- 
plementary class in the father's phratry. But a2 Purwla man has already 
been assigned to the Afathurie phratry of the Urabunna. Hence he 
must marry a Ajrerewo woman and his children will he both Kirarawa 
and Amero, thus preserving the rules of descent of hoth tribes. 

If this arrangement were not adopted, one of other of the rules of 
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descent must bresk down. As it is, the proper respective descent 
counted in both tribes can be kept generation alter generation, so that 
no amount of intermarriage will violate elther of these rules of descent, 
which without this arrangement could not possibly be kept intact. 
Therefore, if the descendants of such an intertribal marringe should 
at any time return to the other tribe they can at once be assigned to their 
proper clase and phratry with as much ease and accuracy as though they 
had never left it. 

The same hoids true when Urabunna men marry Arunta women. 
For example, a Mathurie nian marries a Kumara woman, their children 
are Aireraua-Panunga, matrilineal for the Urabunna, patrilineal for 
the Arunta, But fhe present working scheme toould not apply to mairiitneal 
gescen! among tke Arunta. For example, if the Arunta were matrilineal 
when a Afathurie man marries a Kemara woman the children should be 
Purula-Kirarawa to euit both systems of matrilineal descent. This, 
however, Is not what happens. Hence, it seems that the present arrange- 
ment could not have arisen out of a previous matrilineal descent among 
the Arunta, since such an arrangement as we now find would not be 
consonant with it, No change would be necessary where both tribes 
had the same system of descent. 

The simple and sufficient explanation for this reciprocal arrangement 
seems to be that it suits the social system of both the Arunta and the 
Urabunna, whereas no other arrangement possibly could. Nor does it 
stem improbable that the natives are capable of making an arrangement 
of this kind to suit their common needs. In both of these tribes the 
class of a stranger is carefully determined by the old men, and in every 
instance the attempt is made to determine his class in such a way as to 
suit the prevailing social system in the new tribal domicile. Nor is this 
arrangement peculiar to these two tribes. Between the Wakelbura 
and the tribe at the Annandale river we find 4 marriage arrangemont 
similar to that outlined above: the classes are s0 arranged as to bring 
out descent in the male line in the Annandale tribe where patrilineal 
descent prevails, and descent in the female lines in the Wakelbura tribe, 
which is matrilineal.! The Arunta-Urabunna arrangement is, therefore, 
not an anomaly, neither is. there any reason to suppose it above the 
ability of the natives to arrange. Indeed, it seems quite probable that 
we create whatever difficulty there isin the situation and that we do so 
simply because we choose to approach it eolely through our categories - 
without even attempting to see things from the natives’ point of 





i Howitt, Nate Tribes of South Eastern Awastralia, chapter on Social Organization, 
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view. In reality the new arrangement represents no effort at all. Each 
man and woman preserves in bis children the proper class regulation; 
this js as simple in intertribal marriage as in tribal marriage, the 
child merely getting an additional class or phratry name from one 
parent, This involves no difficulty for parent, child, or tribe. It is 
actually as simple as Mary Jones becoming Mary Jones Smith when she 
gets married, 

Perhaps; after all, Australia is not one of those areas where matri- 
lineal descent has been followed by patrilineal. Should we not remain 
open-minded and make our inductions impartially from a study of all 
of the evidence, rather than hunt, sometimes too eagerly, for the facts 
that can be made to fit our theory? It were well to remember the 
warning given by Howitt many years ago: The class systems of relation- 
ship form 4 progreseive eeries, he says, but the “ progression is not on 
all fours with the advanced status of the tribe, . . . It does not prove 
on examination that the most advanced system of relationship is used 
by the most socially advanced tribe, The general result is so, but cases 
occur where a tribe will be found which has lost its class-system, which 
has only traces-of the sexual license of the Dieri, and which has individual 
marriage completely established with descent through the male line, 
but which yet uses a system of relationship which is one of the most 
simple and archaic type." 

Nore—Durkheim's subsequent treatment of Australian data, both 
in the later numbers of L’Awnée Sociologigue ond in his more recent Les 
Formes Elémentaives dela Vie Religieuse le Syileme Totémique en Austraite 
(1912), suggests no dissatisfaction with his former solution. 


I]. Tae ToTeM-CENTERS AND Some PossinLez RELATIONSHIPS 

Writers on Australian sociology have generally looked upon the 
totem centers of the Central tribes as peculiar to that area and without 
analogues in all the rest of the continent. To the writer it seems that 
they are nearly analogous to the burial grouwnda of the Eastern and 
Southeastern tribes—eo similar in function, that it Is rather a matter of 
surprise that no sociologist has attempted to trace theirdefinite relationship 
and certain evolution, So far as the present writer is informed, it may be 
well within the bounds of possibility—even. probable—that the totem 
centers of the Arunta represent the burial sites of the Eastern or South- 
eastern tribes and that the returning of the eouls of the dead to these 
centers may be the result of an attempt to preserve the old custom in a 

' Journal of the Anthropological Inctiiute of Great Britain and ireland, xx, p. 43. 
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new country lees adapted to it, But he has no theory to propound, 
no probable evolution to trace, merely hoping to point out possible 
analogues that may be a clue to the true relationship between the areas 
of the Center and of the Southeast and lead to further investigation in 
the field. 

Before pointing out these analogues—if such they be—the reader 
may recall that the totem center determines the totem of the child when 
first alive in the womb; that these centers are definitely localized and do 
not shift; that, though sex and class change with each successive rein- 
carnation, the spirit always returns to its proper totem center and that 
thus the totemic identity is never lost. 

The customs referred to, which, it is believed, may be analogous to 
the totemic customs of the Arunta, are as follows: 

In western Victoria, “dying persons, especially those dying from 
old age, generally express an earnest desire to be taken to their birthplace, 
that they may die and be buried there, [f possible, these wishes are 
always complied with by the relatives and friends, Parents will point 
out the spot where they were born, so that when they become old and 
infirm their children may know where they wish their bodies to be 
disposed." Accordingly, we are told, when the sorceress, White Lady, 
died, her head and portions of her legs and arms were buried in a cave 
near Mount Kolar, where she was born. 

In regard to the matives on Herbert river, northern Queensland, 
Lumholtz* writes: 


In several tribes it is customary to bury the body where the person was born. 
T know of a cose where a dying man was transported fifty miles in order to be 
buried in the place of his nativity, It haa even happened that the natives have 
begun digging outside a white man's kitchen door, because they wanted to bury 
an id man born there, 


Observers have reported burial sites in central Queensland, New 
south Wales, and Victoria, which seem to haye been in use from time 
immemorial and which are looked upon as sacred by the present natives. 
Those in the north of Queensland are said to show-an accumulation of 
many skulls, Mitchell speaks of a burial-place on Darling river, and 
certain burtal sites on the upper Murray are described as containing 
about three hundred graves, said to be well-kept and surrounded by an 
oval footpath. The Kamilaroi had cemeteries, in some of which were 

‘Dawson, Ausiralian Aborigiers, pp. sé. 62. 

' Among Cannioali, p. 274. 
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as many asa hundred graves. Burial sites containing a large number af 
graves were found ata place near Lake Condale and also near Croxton, 
not farfrom Lake Gorrie! Mounds of stones covering what are supposed 
to be native burying places are found near the coast along Hanover bay, 
andl on Booby island, ‘The blacks of Clarence River place a number of 
stones in a circle, and in the center they erect an upright slab of stone. 
They give no reason for this custom, but only say that ‘black-iclla make 
it <0," or ‘it belong to black-fella." the former reply signifying that the 
custom has always prevailed among the tribes and the second that the 
upright slab shows that-a native is buried beneath." 

The Dieri believe that the ghosts of the dead can take up their abode 
in ancient trees and therefore speak with reverence of these trees, and 
are careful that they shall not be cut down or burmed* Gason speaks of 
places covered by trees which the Dieyerie hold very sacred, the natives 
never disturbing these trees’ In this connection it is: interesting to 
note that among the Euahlayi a man's totem may sometimes be a epirit- 
haunted tree.’ Warsnop states that “it has always been the custom 
amongst the aborigines of Australia to carve the trees surrounding the 
grave with marks indicating the actions of the dead man through life," 
put this statement is certainly too general, | 

A black fellow of Burburgate told Ridley’ it was the custom for 
a native of that locality to get his name from the place where his father 
was buried: Moreover, the Kamilaroi and neighboring tribes believe 
that the <pirit of a man may ¢ntersome other body. This in connection 
with their cemeteries referred to above gives us a condition strikingly 
analogous to Arunta totemic phenomena with its philosophy of life and 
death, So, too. the Arunta custom of burying the dead so that the face 
of the deceased looks toward his or her camping ground in the A/chertnga, 
the previous abode of the spirit, and of leaving a low depression on one 
side of the mound eo that the spirit can pass in and out to visit the 
body* suggests the cemeteries of the East and Southeast whether ar not 
A See a Warsuep. pp. to3-06, 71; Ridley, p. 159; J- Mathew. Eaghehawk and 
Crow, p..i23; Lumboltz, op. cit, p. 778 See aleo Mitchell. 1, 251, 360, 274. 295% 
tt, 132-137 Stokes, 1. 298-96. and Gould in Birds of Awsiralia. 

tT, Warenop, pp. 63-64. 7H. 

8 Howitt in Jowrnal Aaiarepological Institute, xx, p49. 

Howitt in Native Tribes of South Fasters Australia, p. 280; act also p, 285 where 
Gasen speaks of « group of 74 graves situated on the top of m sand-hilll 

*K. L. Parker, The Enahlayi, pp. 0-21, 24. 29-30. 

« Aborigine: af Australia, p. 72- 

1 Kamilerci and other Australian Languages, pp. 194. 140. 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Triter of Central Australie, p. 497; Northern Tribes 
cf Ceitral Awitralia, pi. 508. 
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there be any real historical connection. Seo, too, the Wotjobaluk plan 
af totemic orientation of the deceased may have reference to the direction 
of the home of the deceased's ancestral epirit.! 

That the Arunta totemic centers and the Arunta philosophy repre- 
sent.a modification of the practices and beliefs found to prevail in the 
other Australian tribes referred to may be suggested. It is nor intimated 
that one or the other represents degeteration. It is not possible to 
suppose tor-aoll of these separate tribes a separate development in the 
aense of a development originating wholly from within, and. between 
these analogues it seems there must be some historical connection, 
What is it? 


l1t. Tre Sociotoctcal Siosiricaxce or Mytns 


De Rivers shows a fondness for attacking the dificult problems of 
ethnology, whether of a practical or of a theoretical nature. In attempt- 
ing to determine the sociological significance of myths? he has approached 
one of the most difficult problems that could have been singled out. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the author le concerned almost ex- 
tlusively with one ethnographic area—Austrulia. His conclusions can 
be briefly expressed in his-own words: 


From a étudy of oyths having natural phenonena as their subject | was led 
te formulate the principle that mon does not make myths about the familiar and 
the uniform, but rather about that which is exceptional and inconstant. Then, 
applying this principle to mytha having social conditions #s their subject, | have 
tried to show that in 60 far as such social conditions are the subject of myth in 
Australia, they can only be fully explained on the assumption that Australian 
society ia complex anc has arisen through the mixtures of peoples pocsessing 
different forms of social organisation, | suppose it to have been the sense ol 
mystery aroused in one people by the social practices of another which acted oa 
the seed ond fertiliser of the mythic fancy [p. 423]. Uf then, the Australian 
narratives Gre myths, they potecta definite sociological significance. Whether 
the narratives be ldstorical traditions or myths, they lead to the same conclusion, 
the complexity of Australian culture [p: 329]. 


Without taking up the points one by one, as made by Dr Rivers, wo 
may say that we do not agree with him, in the main, particularly as to the 
unusual or unique character of the phenomena which form the subject of 
myths. Of course if all stones were alike, noone of them would be singled 

See Howltt, Natiee Trikes of Séuth Hasterw Awstralia, andl Durkheim nd Mates 
mn £Aunte Soctologique, V1. De quelques formes primitives de ciassification. 

' Folk-lore, ESXi, Sept., tors. 
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out as the subject of a myth nor stones as such, until they were 
thought of as a class, and differentiated from other terrestrial things. 
The greater the difference which separates the class from other classes, 
or the individual from other individuais of the class the more will 
it appeal to the native Imagination and the tore probable does it 
become that we shall find some superstition or story associated with it. 
To say that its uniqueness appeals to the native imagination is to state 
only one side of a process, the complement being that it has already, 
for some reasat, appealed strongly to native imagination—otherwiee, 
for him, it could possess no uniqueness, no unusual quality. The 
rocks in Australia about which superstitions or stories have grown up 
possess this character. So do the animals, We recall no myth in which 
any characteristic of the dingo appeared; but in some part of Australia 
there will be found a story with regard to some peculiar characteristic 
of almost all the more important species of animals. (W. E. Roth's 
collection from northwest central Queenaland is the best representative.) 

Natural features and animals are the subjects of the myths; why not, 
according to Dr Rivers’ principle, social institutions alan? He agrees 
that a contact with different social regimens brings the uniqueness of 
the various social arrangements into a focus of attention that they 
otherwise might not enjoy. We fall to see, then, why this principle, 
if it be taken to account for some of the myths, must not be considered 
adequate—not necessarily the correct—explanation of them all. Some 
of them may, of course, be history; thé more important problem is 
whether oll of them may with equal probability be myths without 
historical foundation, 

History, so far as history is the preserved record of events, plays 
queer pranics, having, in the most civilized and advanced socicties, a 
tendency to align itself in close intimacy with fiction, The student 
of modern history is constantly beset with these difficulties. All over 
America there are beliefs current among the various tribes with respect 
to the early visits of the white man and the treatment of the natives that 
we know to be wholly false, a mere myth founded on fact but selling-its 
birthright of attachment to accuracy for the more palatable seasoning 
of irresponsible fancy, or,—shall we say?— failing in its attempt to 
tranamit the truth of a narrative. The writer has recorded a number of 
euch instances from the Micmac tribe in the Canadian maritime provinces 
and an abundance from other American tribes are already on record. 

Again, the native niind does not preserve in tradition the strikingly 
important things which we might expect them to preserve. The Eskimo 
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on Smith eound, northwest Greenland, though they spoke a language 
and possessed a culture similar to the reat of their people, when they 
were first visited by white men, had believed themselves to be the only 

people in the world. The Western mind can scarcely conceive of certain 
myths and forms of speech persisting while the knowledge and even all 
tradition of the existence of other people are allowed to die out. I do 
not know how far Dr Rivers’ more recent investigationa in the Melanesian 
area corroborate the findings of Bishop Codrington, who seems in the 
main reliable, but if Codrington is correct the natives of the South seas 
furnish surprising testimony to the fact that what impresses the native 
mightily and what, eo far aa we can jodge, must excite great inter- 
est and discussion, may soon be Jost to his traditions. For example: 
The Spanish reyagenr, Quiros, visited the Banks islands and the New 
Hebrides in 1606, Mendana having preceded him. “In the interval 
between the discoveries of Mendana and Quiros and the visits of whalers 
and missionaries in the present century, there is every reason to believe 
that al! memory and tradition of white men had died away in the Solomon 
islands and Santa Cruz; Europeans appeared again as perfect strangers"! 
This seems remarkable, especially in view of the fact that the natives 
had hostile relations with the Spaniards. In another passage’ he speaks 
of the crater of an inactive voleano which the natives approach very 
reluctantly, and which, Codrington believes, “no doubt was active when 
Quiros discovered the island [Merlava]: there is now no recollection of 
activity.” One need but refer to the extraordinary myths current 
among certain of the Indians of the United States with respect to the 
horse, of whose introduction by the white man they had no idea what- 
ever, nor do some of these myths contain even a grain of truth as to the 
way in which the Indian tribe in question acquired them." This shows 
also that there are exceptions—many of them—to the generalization 
made by Dr Rivers that primitive peoples do not have myths with regard 
to their domesticated aninials, 

We would tentatively maintain the thesis that each and all of these 
Australian stories may be sufficiently accounted for on Dr Rivers’ own 
principle, as creations of native fancy or philosophy. He probably does 
not belleve—what the natives believe—that half-formed, half-men-and- 
half-animal creatures went about the country initiating certain rites; 





' Coltington, itikemmiiras, ps Fa, 
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'See, for exiple, Russell, Pima Indians, Tsreaty-Sisth Ann. Rep. Bor. Amer, 
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nor that the totem centers were established at the: time the natural 
features of the country were given their present shape; nor that the 
churinga were laid by asthe native account states: mor in that way 
invested with their sanctity. How, then, from the nature of the testi- 
mony itself, will Dr Rivers discriminate? The native does not so 
distinguish, and itis only when we can point to some connection between 
fact and traditions which, for reasons given, makes the tradition seem 
a history of the fact, that we can take the tradition out of the realm. of 
pure creativencss, We may he allowed to doubt whether, in Australia, 
such a connection can ever be established, since the history of its social 
inatitutions can never be reconstructed except by those same traditions 
or myths-whose historical value is the very problem in point. We shall 
look forward with eagerness to Dr Rivers’ confirmation, by means of 
these myths, of his promised ethnological analysts of Australian culture; 
to us, however, it seems clear that he is proceeding on a presupposition 
that ia either false or incapable of taking him any nearer the desired 
enlution. 

It is strange that Dr Rivers should have left out of account entirely 
the question of the distribution of myths, Heseems to have considered 
only the question of separate origins giving similar products, and has 
omitted all mention of the possibility that these various similar myths 
may have had a common source, Surely, he could not have had in 
mind Professor Boas’ contribution vo this problem of the distribution of 
myths, a= regards the American continent. Dr Rivers observes: 

All the narratives of central Australia with which T have been dealing have 
a remarkable similarity of content. Allof them give an account of beings, com- 
ing from the north, who introduced certain elements of the material and magico- 
religious culture and modified the social institutions, ft is a remarkable fact 
that the content of the narratives shirnld thus point unmistakably to juat such o 
mixture of cultures as 1 have been led to postulate on the assumption that the 
narratives are nryths. ... These narratives are either historical or mythical, 
and, whichever alternative be chosen, we are led! to the complexity of Australian 
culture [p. 329]. 

Again. (pm 330); 


it i possible that widely different forms of social organisation may have 
evolved in different parte of Australia, and that, when one of these wae carried 
from one part of the continent to another by 4 movement of people, it seemed 
sufficiently strange to strike the imagination anal became the subject of myth, 


| imagine that Dr Rivers, if he had found a remarkable similarity 
in the languages of these adjacent tribes, would have appealed to a 
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common source as a plausible explanation; had he noticed the almost 
identical nature of certain songs in widely separated tribes having no 
immediate contact and speaking mutually unintelligible dialects if not, 
indeed, different languages,’ he would have thought of transmission. 
Yet, in.an attempt to “formulate a principle to guide us in the study of 
social myth in general,” there is no reference to this possibility of ex- 
plaining similarities, much less any pointing-out of the sociological 
significance of such borrowing. The similarity of myths prevailing. 
throughout the Algonquian area over an immense stretch of territory 
can scarcely be explained except on the supposition of borrowing; so of 
the stories of the Plains culture, which give a similarity in details and 
motive that can be accounted for only by historical contiguity. 

The bearing of this consideration on Dr Rivers’ problem iz obvious. 
If the possibility of borrowing be admitted as a no less probable event 
than the possibility “that widely different forms of social organization 
may have evolved in different parts of Australia,” then the specific 
tradition which is the actual or mythical history of one tribe will have 
its counterpart in the similar tradition which js really the appropriated 
actual or mythical history of a tribe other than that in which it is found. 
Oniy one, then, of these similar traditions would express the actual 
history, or be the native myth of the tribe in which it is found, Ad- 
mitting this possibility, as Dr Rivera admitted one part of It, can the 
original historical record which traveled off into other tribea to miis- 
represent their several pasts be traced back to its starting-point? 

[n euch an undertaking as Dr Rivers has set for himself, the best 
motto seems to be that in which Professor Boas some years ago expressed 
the conclusion to which a study of North American mythology had led 
him: 

From mythologies in their present form it is impossible to derive the con- 
clusion that they are mythological explanations of phenomena of nature [or, 
we might add, of social organization) observed by the people to whom the myths 
belong. . ~. We understand that for an explanation of myths we need, first of 
all, a carefol study of their component parts, and of their mexle of dissemination, 
which must be followed by a atudy of the psychology of dissemination and amalga- 
mation. Only after these have been done shall we be able to attack the problem 
of an explanation of myths with the hope of success. | 

We would pot, of course, suggest the limits of the possibility of 
solution to one who has shown himeelf so fruithul of resource in time 
of need. Dr Rivers will doubtless solve the Australian problems on 
WAV. EL Roth, Nath Tent Central Qurensiand. 
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their own merits and in his own way. When he does so m a way satis- 
factory to hinrself which takes into account only the principles of imter- 
pretation which he has announced at the beginning of the task, he will 
have contributed to ethnology an eseentiully new method of myth 
interpretation, 


TV.. De Gotvexwetser's CoNTRISUTION TO EtoxotocrcaL MeTnon 


De Go.oenweiser's " Totemiam: An Analytical Study: is still 
occupying the field of attention, Dr Lowie* has called it a new con- 
ception of totemism; Mr Lang" seemed inclined to consider it no theory 
at all, and to him theory waa all-important, More recently there has 
been a scholarly review of the same by Dr Sapir,‘ who is in substantial 
agreement with the point of view taken by Dr Lowie. One thing seems 
clear: Der Goldenweiser has set the student of ethnology thinking. To 
some this will seem a greater achievement than any mountain-mass of 
facts he might have presented. 

There seems to be general agreement that Dr Goldenwetser's achieve- 
ment does not lit in the definition of totemism to which his examination 
af totemic phenomena led him, This view he himaelf seems to share. 
It is true, indeed, that though superficially the series of approximating 
or adaptive definitiona seema to be the summary and climax of the 
study, a close reading of the thesis leaves no doubt that this is, after all, 
but a subsidiary part of the main task—a mere codicil to the more 
important document in which he bestowed upon ethnology a new socio- 
logical method, Read in the light of Dr Goldenweiser's attitude to the 
methods which have hitherto triumphed in dealing with totemic insti- 
tutions, it has something of the appearance of an epitaph fitted for the 
tombstones of ethnological methods that ought to be deceased. It has. 
just the measure of truth and inadequacy that such an epitaph should 
contain. 

However that may be, there seems no doubt that we can no longer 
proceed to our conclusions after the manner of Mr Lang, whose method 
he himself has enunciated in a paragraph that ought to become famous 
asa type of the older reasoning. We certainly do not need to hape that 
it will persist as a vestigial reminder of the haleyon days of irresponsible 
method. Thus teaches—or thus taught—Mr Lang: 

' Journal of Americas Folb- Lore, 1910, pp T79-204- 

2 Americas Antikropologitt, 1 &., 1972. Vol. 1. Pp. Pog-207. 

8 ibid. more, vol. 14, pp 969-382. 

‘Prychological Bulletin, Dec., 1993- 

§ See his Rejoinder to Lowle ii Ameritas Anthropologist, 1971, pp. 589-$97- 
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When you want to understand an old meaningless custom or belief, found in 
the middle of civilisation you try to discover the belief or custom in some region 
where it possesses intelligible life. Then you may reckon that, where you now 
find it without meaning, it once meant what it now does where it is full of vitality, 
or meant something analogous 


We may be allowed to agree that the achievement is not m the. 
definition. [it does not delimit; it applies to a vast aggregate of things 
which, we may be sure, neither Dr Goldenweiser nor anyone else would 
fora moment call totemism. Hence, though true, it fails conspicuously 
in the very pretentions which a definition must make. Even so, be it 
added, it may stand as a challenge to the old interpretations. 

This shortcoming is of little consequence in a work that is entitled 
to be called—as we believe it is entitlked—one of the most important, 
perhaps the most iniportant, contribution to ethnological method yet 
made by the American school of ethnologista. In what exactly does 
that contribution consist, and what is its bearing on ethnological investi- 
gation generally? Dr Goldenweiser attends strictly to the business in 
hand and does not concern himself with the methods of investigating 
other institutions. Perhaps just for this reason the result of his inquiry 
must stand out as a silent and eloquent challenge to the whole trend of 
sociological investigation, 

It is interesting to observe Dr Goldenweiser’s procedure: He is out 
to analyze totemism, From Australia he brings a totemic complex, or 
several of them. From the northwest coast of America he gathers other 
totemic complexes. These go into his analytical laboratory for a 
thoroughgeing investigation. The complexes as a whole are doubtless 
boo truly complexes to be dealt with as synthetic wnities, the essence of 
totemism being too well protected to be gotten hold of in this way. 
Accordingly, these complexes are subjected to a painstaking dissection 
by which means, it appears, the analyst hopes to discover the: totemic 
quintessence. We cuts out the exogamic features where they exist and 
lays them éitic by side for comparison: he does the same with clan organi- 
tation, taboos, ete. The result fs that there appears to be no one thing 
in common—there is no Inevitable component olemeént of totemism, 
Hence, “any attempt at dealing with totemism without due realization 
of the essential independence of its constituent parts must result in 
grave misconceptions." “Exogamy, taboo, religious regard, totemic 
names, descent from the totem,—all foil as invariable characteristics 


Magic aed Religion, p. 24 
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their own merits and in his own way. When he does so in a way-datis- 
factary to himee!ll which takes into account only the principles of inter- 
pretation which he has announced at the beginning of the task, he will 
have contributed to ethnology an essentially new method of myth 
interpretation, 


IV. De Goioesweiser's Contaisvtion To EtmnoLocicar \iETHOD 


De Gotpenwtiser’s “Totemiam: An Analytical Study:"! is qtill 
occupying the field of attention. Dr Lowite? has called it a new con- 
ception of totemism; Mr Lang* seemed inclined to consider it no theory 
at all, and to him theory was all-important. More recently there has 
been a scholarly review of the same by Dr Sapir,’ who is in substantial 
agreement with the point of view taken by Dr Lowie. One thing seems 
clear: Dr Goldenweiser haz set the student of ethnology thinking. To 
tome this will seem a greater achievement than any mountain-mass of 
facts he might have presented. 

There seema to be general agreement that Dr Goldenweiser’s achieve- 
ment does not lie in the definition of totemism to which his examination 
of totemic phenomena led him. ‘This view he himself seems to share.* 
Tt is true, indeed, that though superficially the series of approximating 
or adaptive definitions seema to be the summary and climax of the 
study, a close reading of the thesis leaves no dowbt that this is, after all, 
but a subsidiary part of the main task—a mere codicil to the more 
important document in which he bestowed upon ethnology a new socia- 
logical method, Read in the light of Dr Goldenweiser's attitude to the 
methods which have hitherto triumphed in dealing with totemic instt- 
tutions, it haw something of the appearance of an epitaph fitted for the 
tombstones of ethnological methods that ought to be deceased. It hae 
just the measure of truth and inadequacy that such an epitaph should 
contain, 

However that may be, there seems no doubt that we can no longer 
proceed to our conclusions after the manner of Mr Lang, whose method 
he himself has enunciated in a paragraph that ought to become famous 
asa type of the older reasoning. Wecertainly do not need to hope that 
it will persist as a vestigial reminder of the halcyon days of irrespanaible 
method. Thus teaches—or thus taught—Mr Lang: | 

i Sournal of American Folk-Lere, 1919, pp. 179-293. 

t American Anthropologitl, nm. a. Tort. Vol. 13. pp. 189-207. 

' Ibid... 1912, VOL 14, Pp. o8—38a, 

# Pryckologicul Bulleiia, Direc. 1pt2. 

0 See his Rejoinder to Lorate in American Antipopologief, 1911, pp. 280-597: 
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When you want to understand an old meaningless custom or belief, found in 
the middie of civilisation you try to discover the belief or custom im some region 
where it possesses intelligible life. Then you may reckon that, where you now 
find it without meaning, it once meant what it now does-where it is full of vitality, 
or meant something analogeus.! 





We may be allowed to agree that the achievement is not in the 
definition. It does not delimit; it applies to a vast aggregate of things 
which, we may be sure, neither De Goldenweiser nor anyone elee would 
for a moment call totemism. Hence, though true, it fails conspicuously 
in the very pretentions which a definition must make. Even so, be it 
added, it may stand as a challenge to the old interpretations, 

This shortcoming is of little consequence in-a work that is entitled 
to be called—as we believe it is entitled—one of the most important, 
perhaps the most important, contribution to ethnological method yet 
made by the American school of ethnologists. In what exactly does 
that contribution consist, and what ts its bearing on ethnological inveati- 
gation generally?) Dr Goldenweiser attends strictly to the business in 
hand and does not concern himself with the methods of investigating 
other institutions. Perhaps just for this reason the result of his inquiry 
mist stand out as 4 silent and eloquent challenge to the whole trend of 
sociological investigation. 

It is interesting to observe Dr Goldenweiser’s procedure: He ie out 
to analyze totemism. From Australia he brings-a totemic complex, or 
several of them. From the northwest coast of America he gathere other 
totemic complexes. These go into his analytical laboratory for a 
thoroughgoing investigation. The complexes asa whole are doubtless 
too truly complexes to be dealt with as synthetic unities, the essence of 
totemism being too well protected to be gotten hold of ‘in this way. 
Accordingly, these complexes are subjected to a painstaking dissection 
by which means, it appears, the analyst hopes to discover the totemic 
quintessence. He cuts out the exogamic features where they exist and 
lays them side by side for comparison; he does the same with clan organi- 
ration, tabooe, etc. The result is that there appears to be no one thing 
in common—there is no inevitable component element of totemtsm. 
Hence, “any attempt at dealing with totemism without due realization 
of the essential independence of its constituent parts must result. in 
grave misconceptions.” ''Exogamy, taboo, religious regard, totemic 
names, descent from the totem,—all fail as invariable characteristics 

1 Mugic and Religion, pf 244 
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of totemiam" (p. 81), Whatever its program may be, totemism seems 
to require no one thing for the accomplishment of its purpose beyond a 
group, an emotional attitude, and a thing or symbol toward which the 
group maintains this emotional attitude. For "totemism is the process 
of specific socialization of objects and symbols of emotional values” 
(p. OF). 

There is. no totemic entity of recognized attributes that ts to be 
found wherever totemic phenomena are recognized. Dr Goldetwetser 
makes that very clear, Weare not sure that anyone ever supposed it 
to be otherwise. ‘There are, however, certain social complexes which, 
because of gome resemblance answering to objective description, or per- 
haps, because of a chance association in the mind of the observer, have in 
various areas been called totemism—the word having, in the first place, 
been borrowed to denote a particular complex in a particular social 
group. It is enough to know how variously social phenomena appeal 
to the variety of minds that have observed and described them; in view 
of this diversity we should scarcely expect to find any one thing in 
common in these various totemisms unless some ont thing had been 
selected as characteriatic by those who designated these institutions 
totemic. Perhaps, generally, the test applied has not been essentially 
different in implication from that supplied by Dr Goldenweiser in his 
definition, 

What, then, does this admirable analysis. of these elaborate totemic 
complexes give us? Just what it would give in the case of an analysis 
of any sociological concept: complexes of almost every variety of compli- 
cation and complexion containing nothing more in common, very probably, 
than those same characteristics which we used—and were compelled to 
use—as a test in selecting our material for comparative analysia. It is 
a principle stated more than a decade ago by Hubert and Mauss in their 
study of magic.’ They gave with regard to magic almost the same 
warning that Dr Goldenweiser has so well sounded with regard to 
totemism: “La magic,” they said, “est une masse vivante, informe, 
inorganique," the component parts having no common fixed function, 
“On les voit méme se confondre.” Observer after observer has 
written about a tribe without attributing to it any concrete content 
previously given from some other tribe, and apparently quite untroubled 
by any question of identity of component elements. Even Frazer's 
treatment of totemic phenomena gives straightforward description of 


~} Hinbert et Mauss, Théorie générale de is. magic; L’Asunés Sociologigue, vit, 
Tpo2-04. 
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totemisms without implying any organic dependence of elements. in 
these various systems. The whole controversy over the meaning and 
evolution of totemism seems to be dué to an appreciation of the varying 
component elements of the totemic system, and Dr Goldenweiser js. 
only one of the many writers on this theme who have appreciated this 
fact. His divergence from preceding theorists lies elsewhere. 

"But let us return to the component elements of the totemic com- 
plex," and if we mistake not, to the passage that furnishes the key to the 
author's philosophy af totemism, 


Le -will be admitted that these clements are highly heterogeneous in character. 
Their psychological complexity and variability, as well as the many possibilities 
of origins and historic developments, have been at leaert indicated:above: ‘The 
Various totemic complexes as we now find them in Australia, America, Africa, 
reveal, in comparison, a considerable degree of similarity, Totemic phenomena 
may thus be regarded as the product of convergent evolution,' 


With all of this we are in active agreement. We do not understand 
by what logic we could deny that totemic phenomena may he regarded 
as the product of convergent evolution, 

Fortunately Dr Goldenweiser gives an estimate of the methods 
hitherto used in investigating totemiam, The conclusion, after a review 
of these methods, is worth quoting (pp. 102-103): 


Not one step tn the above mode of attacking the problem of totemiam is 
methodologically justifinble. There is no warrant for assuming a feature now 
proamincnt to be the original feature of the system. We have no mom right to 
Ozsume that the tnfrchinme ceremonies of the conception beliefs of the Arunta 
were the source of even Aranda totemisms, than we should have to regard the 
decorative art of the Indians of Brith Columbia as the primary element of the 
toteimiim of those Indians, Truc, animal martes are common in totemic groups; 
but why is the question, “ How diel the early groups come to be named after the 
planta and animals?” the real problem? Would not Lang admit that other 
features may: alia have been the starting-point; such as animal taboos, of a belief 
in. descent [rom an animal, or primitive limiting-regulations, or what not? | am 
sure that Lang, who is such on adept in following the logos, could withaut much 
effort construct a theory of totemiam with any one of these elements to start with, 
—a theory as consistent with facts, logic, aod the mind of primitive man, a9 ia 
the theory of names "accepted from without." 

The next step in the reasoning—that, nanrely, of a rigid deduction of the 
other features from the original one—is not any more justifiable; for it involves 
the assumption of an orgamc unity of the features of totemism, an assumption 
which I hope | have shown to be antenable. [taleo involves the assumption of a 
uniform law of development. 


| Pove os. aie bi American Anihropologis, 1911, p. 906, anid again og12. 
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Surely such treatment as Dr Goldenweiser deprecates has now been 
relegated to the past. 

But the author himself epeculutes aa to origins. With respect to 
Australia: 


In regard to two pointe . . . we may be tolerably certain, “The totem clans 
have not originated from village commionitics through a process of fusion and 
eplitting; for it is more than improbable thats development of the required cam- 
plexity and duration should have left no traces. The second point refers to the 
greater antiquity of the phratries as compared tothe totemclans. ‘The occurrence 
of the phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent; the fact that 
many phrattic names and the meaning of many more have been forgotten; the 
importance of the phratry in connection with exogamy and the ¢eremonies— 
ail these point toward a great antiquity of that institution (p. 11). 

lf “tolerably certain” means a certainty that will be tolerated, we. 
are not so sure thar we must agree with the author. Wecan conceive that 
the development has-been in the very reverse direction from which he 
has conceived it. To speak of the “more than improbable” seems to 
refer to excluded possibility of the opposite. But it is not difficult to 
suppose that in course of time institutions should beur no perceptible 
trait of their origin, [f change continues, however slowly, we may 
conceive that in process of time-no traces of the earlier form will be found. 
If biology furnishes only analogies, history will furnish ample illustrations 
to the point, and we are agreed that the history of primitive Australians 
is nut yet on record, We must confess to the same doubt with regard 
to the zecond point. Does the author think that the occurrence of the 
phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent can be inter- 
preted only as antiquity, or is it only one of the explanations open to us? 
Asa matter of fact | believe we find that there is a rather thoroughgoing 
correlation between totemic institutions and phratric divisions. Why 
does the author's logos rigidly exclude all possibilities save one? Just 
why “the matrimonal classes could hardly have developed from the 
phratries by a process of subdivision, but there scems little doubt that 
the totemic clans have s0 developed" (p. 48) is a proposition not clear 
tous, Certainly the cross-sectioning of the phratries by the totems and 
the constant limitation of the matrimonial classes to one or the other 
phratry—as the classification seema to warrant in central Australia— 
seems, superficially, to argue the very reverse of the above inference. 
Argument can be offset by argument, logic by logic: but to what purpose? 
We are disposed to think that the deeper logic of the situation is to the 
effect that no man’s. logic can reconstruct the history of Australian social 
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organization as we now know it. To attempt to do so in any serious 
spirit seems to-go against the whole logic of the Tolemism—a logic that 
is forever telling us that any association of social units is conceivable 
and ho histeric organic unity is to be argued. The interpretation of 
certain phases as survivals, of others as Innovations, may itself be 
fraught with dangers. The author himself sounds "a note of warning 
against the seductiveness of superficial resemblances in ethnic data. 
Back of the objective analogy may lie a different historical process and 
a different psychological setting... ... Unless those other factors be 
taken into consideration, we may come to view the facts in 4 totally 
wrong pérspective™ (p. 52). If this be true, it is perhaps improbable 
that Dr Goldenweiser can tell us the history of the evolution of Australian 
totem clans and marriage rules (p. 67). Uf we mistake not, the facts 
will equally well fit another scheme of logical development—barring the 
tinge of personal bias that taints the logos. The author himself gives 
this caution in no doubtful terminology in another passage (pp, 88, 93). 

In the concluding pages of the treatise (pp. 103-109) we have another 
example of the application of the author's leges, this time to the tribes of 
Britigh Columbia. Here again, it seems to us, there isa failure to apply 
the very principle which the author is making, He has “tolerably 
reliable information on a number of curious historic processes" (p. 103). 
“No amount of insight into psychological probabilities, into the consti- 
tution of the himan mind in general and that of the pnmitive man in 
particular, would in the least assist ws to reconstruct the development of 
these tribes, unless we also possessed the knowledge above indicated" 
(p.. 109). We are not questioning the author's enfficient graap of the 
ethnographic situations, but his-alleged “curious historical processes” 
do, indeed, to some seem curious, The information may be nothing 
lacking in reliability, and yet we may be allowed to doubt whether this 
knowledge of the facts is sufficient to warrant a reconstruction of the 
history of these social institutions. Some who are more familiar with 
that area than is the present writer do doubt it, being fully assured 
that the author's reconstruction as regards certain phases ts a perversion 
of probabilities, With regard to the degrees of plausibility, we have as 
little to do as the author has had to do with the theories of uniform 
development—it remains to be shown that reconatruction is justifiable. 

This is where De Goldenweiser stays his theoretical considerations, 
whereas, having demolished the ald methods of approach, it is just here 
that he should start out afresh, Ina word, be has shown that historical 
processes are to be inferred, if at all, not in detached areas (the old way) 
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but only in culturally similar and culturally if not geographically con- 
tiguous groups. He then hastens te apply this to separate areas with the 
resulting reconstruction that gives ns little satisfaction. This is much 
the method of the famous Scotch preacher who sommed up the situation 
by saving “ Now, brethren, we will face the difficulty fairly and pass on," 
The crucial point is, Can we reconstruct at all by inference, and if we 
can, what principles shall guide us in our respective cultural areas? 
Dr Goldenweiser does -not give us the principles which enables his logos 
‘to make these reconstructions but offers ue the reconstructions instead. 
le it not just these principles of particular application that will furnish 
the key to the interpretation of the origin of social forma if any key Is 
to be had? But just when may we confidently—not conhdentially— 
assert that such a key exists and we have it? 
it may not be inappropriate to raise the question of the bearing of 
this analysis and similar analyses upon the problem of convergent and 
divergent evolution. Such a treatment as Dr Goldenweiser gives the 
question seems to leave us no preference for either one of these 
theories. His treatment of related cultural areas, such at Australia on 
the one hand, and British Columbia on the other, shows that a similarity 
of development has taken place, though the processes may be borrowed 
and not necessarily worked out in each individual tribe. ‘This is certainly 
a divergent evolution of totemic institutions—it is not the result of 
convergent evolution in the tribes, if we consider each of these respective 
cultural areas as an independent unit, When we go into the prehistoric 
past we jeave the realm of possible interpretation, Any attempt to 
explain the historic relation of Australian totemism to that of the north- 
west const of America, or to correlate previous-social status with totem- 
ism, mist project us into that unknown. We can only say that either 
line of development is possible. One attitude may be more profitable 
becauee it lends itself to more concrete treatment, but that does not 
make its ultimate truth more probable, Indeed, the writer is troubled 
as to how the most thoroughgoing analysia of any social institution 
in any group of tribet can give an answer to these prohlenma, For 
it is essentially history that we demand and history can never, we 
believe, be reconstructed by the analysis of an institution which fs be- 
lieved to have evolved differently or in the same way in different: areas, 
What we find are various zituations or social complexes in different tribes. 
Dr Goldanweiser has performed an inestimable service In making these 
situations more clear to us and in presenting them through the per- 
epectives of the respective cultures of which they area part. It does not 
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prejudice the question of divergent or convergent evolution, “In other 
words, to establish that convergent evolution of an institution exists in 
two different tribes, one would have to prove that, even in the remote 
past, they never have had, historically, anything to do with one another, 
directly or indirectly.” 
W. D. Wats 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ONE OF THE RAREST AMERICAN BOOKS 


THe history of the printing press and its output at the famous 
Jesuit mission settlements in Paraguay among the Guarani Indians ts 
explained in all its detaila by the Chilean bibliographer Don José Toribio 
Medina, in his great Historia y Bibltografta de la Imprenta en la América 
Exspaftola" Medina cites the following printed works bearing on the 
Guaranf language: 


L Dela diferencia entre lo teniporal y eterno crisol de emgafios, con la me- 
moria de la eternidad, postrimerias hymanas, y principales misterios divinos por 
el P, Evsebio Nieremberg de la Compafiia de lesve y tradveido en lengya gvarani 
por el Padre Joseph Serrano, de la misma Compaiiia, [etc-]. 

Impreseo en lis Doctrinas Afio de M.D.CC.V. Folio. 

IL. Manuale Ad vewn Patrum Societatis leav Qui in Reductionihus Para- 
qvariae versantur Ex Rituali Romano ac Teletano (sc, for Toletano] decerptum 
Anno Domini MDCCXXL, Superiorum permisu(!) Laurcti typie PP. Societatia 
lesv. 

HI. Voeeabolarico de La Lengva Gvarani compvesto Por el Padre Antonio 
Ruiz de la Compafia de Jesve Revisto, y Augmentado Por otro Religions de la 
misma Compafiia, Enel PveblodeS. Maria La Mayor. El Aiode MDCCXXIL. 

IV. Arte dela Lengua Guarani por el P. Antonio Rulz de Montoya dela 
Compaiiia de Jesus Can los Escolios Anotaclones y Apendices del P, Paulo 
Restive de la misma Compafiia Sacados de low papeles Del P, Simon Bandini 
y de otros. En el Pueblo de 5. Maria Lo Mayor, El Afo de el Sefor 

V. Explicacion de el Catechiamo en Lengua Guarani por Nicolas Yapuguai 
con direccion deol P. Paulo Restive dela Compafiia de Jesus. En el Pueblo de 
5S. Maria La Mayor. Aflo de MDCCXXIV 

VL Sermones y Exemploe en Lengva Gvarani Por Nicolas Yapuguay 
Con direction de vo religinso dela Compaiiia de leave. En el Pueblo de S. Fran- 
cisco Xavier Afiode MDCCXAVH. 

“La Plats, Taller de Publicaciones del Museo, 1392, follo. 

An, ATE. BT 
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In 1907 the writer had the good fortnne to discover in the private 
library of his learned Chilean friend Don Luia Mentt, at that time 
Director of the National Library in Santiago de Chile, a further mission 
print, unknown to biblicgraphers who had written on the subject up to 
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Fro. 28.—The tithe page ond the fire page of the text of Garriga’s Jesinccion Prac- 
Hea, (Reduveil.) 


that time. The bret bibliographical notice of this rarest American book 
was given by the writer in a pamphlet! published by Dr Jacques Huber, 
Director of the Park Museum. Misled by a French bibliographer, the 
writer erroneously cited Father Garriga's tract as the first book printed 
at the Jesuit missions in Paraguay: in reality it was the second known 
work pririted iv the Guaranl Indians. Pursuant to my Instructions, 
this nustake was rectified by Dy Wilhelm Kissenberth in the Rerviste 





\ line fitro emicricono unico, © primeiro tmpresro wor Mistory Gearon) da 5, J, 
Pris Dr R.A. Sekai, Para (Brasil, on, -2. 
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Americana’ several weeks before Dr Martiniano Leguizamén® published 
his critical article on the subject in the newspaper La Nacidn of Buenos 
Aires. 


The author of the mission's second print ie Father Antonio Garriga,* 
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Fig. 29.—Two of the lest pages of Garriga s feaonion Procice. 


the well-known Jesuit missionary to the Moxo Indians. He had been 


several Himes Superior of the Peruvian Jesuit Province, and gave the 


‘Vol. a. Rio de Janeiro, rio, elited by DOr George Araujo of the Foreign Office, 

1A distinguished member of the Junta de Historia y Nutmlemitica Ameéticanas in 
Boerne Aines. 

See Bibliotheque de la Compaguie de Jésus, Nouv, édit,, par Carios Sommervogel, 
S.J. ut, T4072, cola, 1290-1237, whith quoted: a tumnuseript in the Mousa language by 
Marken. corrected by Garrigu, and cites an Art. Bovahulario, Cerhlla, y Cafecrsmo 
+ Confexsionuria dela lengua Cayubota de lo Provincia de los Moxos, MS. a4., by Father 
Garriga. 
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“ Approbation” for printing Father Pedro Marban's Arte de lo lengua 
Moxa.! 

This Jnstrvecion Practica, printed in the Guaran! settlement of 
Loreto, perhaps the only copy in existence, was sold by Don Luis Montt 
to Professor A.C. Coolidge, of Harvard University, from whom it passed 
to the John Carter Brown Library of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
today undoubtedly constitutes one of the rarest and most valuable books 
of that famous American library, of which Mr George Parker Winship," 
the noted bibliographer, is librarian. 


RUpoLPH SCHULLER 
Wasurxotos, B., 


A NOTE ON RECIPROCAL TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 
IN AMERICA 

As interesting feature in the systems of peetorehin found in various 
parts of the world is the tendency to use the same term to apply to 
both members of a pair of related individuals relatively to each other. 
This type of relationship term may be called “reciprocal.” In English 
pure reciprocal terms are not found except In the case of ‘cousin.” 
On the other hand, “brother” and “sister” are reciprocal only in the 
case of identity of sex of the two individuals: the "brother" of a woman 
calls her “sigter,"" whereas a reciprocal relationship would demand that 
they call each other by the same name, Such reciprocal types of brother— 
sister relationship naturally occur in other languages. A reciprocal 
relationship may subsist between those related by blood or by marriage: 
in either case the pair of individuals may be related in the direct or 
collateral lines, A good example of reciprocal relationship among 
blood relatives in the direct line is afforded by the Takelma perme for 
“grandparents” and “grandchildren.” Thus, wi-gamdi4 denotes both 
‘my (male's or female's) paternal grandparent (father’s mother, father's 
father)" and “my (male's or female's) son's child (male or female)”:* 


——oeomeee es ET 


‘The second “Approbation™ was signed by the Superior Father Garriga. Lima, 
Det. 24, pet. Therefore it is inrpoeeible that the abeve mentioned Arie by Marban 
could have been printed the same year. See also page t4¢ of Matban's Arte, where it 
ia distinerly recorded: “Cartilla y Dodrina Crutiana en Lengua Afoxa, imprei con 
ticensia de los Superiores ex la Ciudad de los Reyet por Joseph de Contreras Jenpressor 
Real Ate dy tyros." 

'See The Printing Prev: in South America, by George Parker Winship, Provi- 
dence, tora (200 copies reprinted from Tar Academy, Lormion, November 35,.19tt), 
pre &10. Mr Winship was not aeure ol my bibliographical notice which appeared 
at Pord, Brazil. in rgro. 

'See phonetic note at endl. 

(See Sapir, Notes on the Takelom Indiane of Seuthwrtemn Oregon, American 
Authropologisl. n. a. 6. LpoT, p. 268. 
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wi-kfdst denotes both “my (male's or female's) maternal grandparent 
(mother's mother, mother’s father)" and “‘my (male's or female's) 
daughter's child (male or female).” 

Another widespread tendency in systems of relationship is the use 
of diminutive suffixes to express tender years, relative jumiority, or, most 
commonly perhaps, endearment, Terms so modihed may either remain 
essentially unchanged in meaning or take on a specialized significance. 
The former is the case with German Milterchen as compared with Mutter; 
the latter with Latin arumendus as compared with gras. 

The reciprocal classification of terme of relationship may become 
associated with the use of the diminutive suffix, the most intelligible 
form of the association being the restriction of diminutive forms to the 
younger Individual or later generation of a reciprocally related pair. 
This is:-what takes place in Tewa, where, according to J.-P. Harrington,’ 
the diminutive element "¢ (alan used as independent noun, “offspring, 
son, daughter’), when “postjvined to any term denoting blood-relation- 
ship... , gives what the younger of two relatives by descent calls 
the elder by descent." The reciprocal sets ef terma found in Tewa are: 
grandfather—grandchild of male; grandmother—grandchild of female; 
great-grand{ather—great-grandchild of male; great-grandmather—great- 
grandchild of female: uncle—nephew or niece of male; aunt—nephew or 
niece of female: stepiather—atepchild of male; stepmother—stepchild 
of female: and step-relationships of types corresponding to preceding 
pairs. [tis instructive to note that the Tewa ‘e may also be used with 
the terms for “father™ and “mother” to denote endearment, not the 
reciprocally related “father’s child" and “mother's child"; Jurther, 
the diminutive form of “male first cousin” has the meaning of “male 
cousin second removed."? These examples indicate that the association 
in Tewa of the reciprocal system with the use of the diminutive ts indeed 
Secondary. 

In regard to the Tewa use of “e in reciprocal terms, Harringtan 
states: “It appears that nothing like it has been discovered in any other 
Southwestern language." If the Shoshonean languages of the Ute- 
Chemehuevi group, spoken by tribes inhahiting large territories. in 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, and New Mexico, are to 
he considered Southwestern, this statement needs to be qualified, for 
material obtained by the writer in 1909 from the Uintah Ute of northern 
"+ See Harrington, Tewa Relationship Terms, Americas Anidropofogit, a. 9. 14, 
190s, pp. 472-408. 

' ibid... pp. 47a, 490, 488. “The term za’ "daughter-in-law" le perhaps an regular 
diminutive of sa'f* *bride™ (p. 489). 

* Ibid.. p.472: 
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Utah! and from the Kaibab Paiute of southwestern Utah and north- 
western Anzona,? shows that these tribes make use of a group of reciprocal 
terms strikingly similar in plan to those recorded by Harrington for the 
Tews. The Kaibab Paiute terms here concerned may be conveniently 
arranged in the form of a table. The suffixed -td- (as absolute ending, 
is) ig the regular diminutive ending, which, however, unlike the parallel 
Tewa element "s, does not occur as an independent word.? The ending 
-#' is the first person cingular possessive, “my.” 


TERM MEANING RecrgocaL Team Mika tb 
toxd-n"! mules orfemale’s pater- foXdd-xi-n"* male's grandchild (eon's 
tual of tnaternal grand- or daughter's child of 
father cither sex) 
gexi-n'! = male's of female's pater- gixdrsien female's grandchild 
nal or maternal grand- ‘son's of daughter's 
mother child of either sex) 
qtemii-m'* maje's or female's great-  gqymil-t-zi-n'' male's great-grandchild 
‘ein’! == male's or female's great- “'eiri-e'! = female's great-grand- 
di-n' moinle’s or female's pater- di-test-n"! muile's fraternal of aor- 
ea! or maternal uncle oral nephew or nitce 
feidoty"! male’sorfemale's puter- pdd-lug-a"! female's fraternal or sor- 
nal or maternal awit oral nephew or nicce 
cind-a"! male'salder' male cousin cintdt-si-n'* male's: younger male 
(perhaps also: female's cousin (perhaps also: 
older female cousin) female's younger fe- 


mdqietien male‘s older’ female cou- 


gin (perhape aleo: fe- 


manwt'i-tn-2' female's younger male 


coutin (perhage alag: 


male's older male cou- male's younger fe- 
sin) male consis) 


In the case of the first five pairs of terms of relationship the range of 


meaning covered by each term was determined by reference ta the 
genealogy of the informant; in the case of the sixth pair (pda-), the 
genealogical data had reference only to the paternal (reciprocally, 

( Tnformant, Charlie Mack. 

Minformant, Tany Tillotash, 

PMoere atrictly parallel ln thie regard to Tews “a is the Palute noun-stem foume-: 
“eon, daughter. young (of animal), which, as the second member of a compound moun, 
often plays the part.of a diminutive suffix, 

‘todividually older, no feference belng had to relative ages of cousin! parents. 
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fraternal) type of relationship involved, though the true range of usage 
can be safely inferred from analogy. It will be observed that the first 
six pairs of Kaibab Paiute terms correspond in every way to the frst 
six Tewa paira given above—in reciprocity, use of diminutive suffix, 
and range of usage of each term. Obviously the Kaibah Paiute and 
Tewa systema of relationship are cast in the same mold, 

The corresponding Uintah Ute terms folluw, an the whole, the same 
lines, hut exhibit significant differences, They are given in tabulated 
forni. 


TER MabANING RECIPROCAL Team Measivo 

borpa-n"! miile’s of female's ma- topsi-toien"! male's daughter's. child 
ternal prandfather 

ganal-n'* male'sorfemale'spaters gdad-eti-n"§ = male's don'e child 
nal gramlfather 

gaeys-n"! male's or female's ma gayd-fei-n"! female's daughter's 
ternal grandmother child 

“Vein? = = male'’sorfemals'spater- ‘jeftci-e'’  female's-son’s child 
nal grandmother 

di-fcrn" male's or female's dit-ca-n'é male's older brother's 
father’s younger bro- child 

qiin'~"s4 male's or female's gir =tcd-m"4 male's younger bro- 
father’s older brother ther's child 

cind-nivi-n“ male's of female's cina-nici-m’®§ = = male's older sister's 
mothers’ younger bro- child 
ther 

"nim" male's of female's ‘senidei-m male's younger sister's 
mocher’solder brother . child 

pa’ male's of female's pd! tci-n" female's (okler of 
father's folder or younger) brother's 
younger) sister child 

mdwin'-'** male's or female's mdwiin'-ici-n"® female's younger sister's 


mother’s alder ateter 
nimbtig-w* male's or female's mimbwictcvn'! female's older sater's 
mother's younger ais child 
ter 
In comparing the Uintah Ute and Kaibab Paiute systems, we find 
that tive former, like so many American Indian languages, distinguishes 
in contrast to the latter, between maternal and paternal grandparents 
(reciprocally, son's and daughter's children): the Paiute terms for 
“grandfather and “grandmother” (reciprocally, "male's grandchild" 
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and “female's grandchild") are identical with the Ute "maternal grand- 
father” and “maternal grandmother" respectively (reciprocally, " male's 
daughter's child’ and "female's daughter’s child"), On the other 
hand, the Ute terms for “paternal grandfather” ani “maternal grand- 
mother" (reciprocally, “male's son's child" and "female's con's child’) 
are identical with the Paiute terme for “oreat-grandiather" and “great- 
grandmother" respectively (reciprocally, “male's great-grandchild"’ 
and “female's great-granichild’’), Unfortunately the Ute terms for 
great-grandparents and great-grandchildren are not available for further 
comparison. 

The Ute terms for “uncle” and “aunt” (reciprocally, "nephew or 
nioce“) are far more explicit than the corresponding terms of Paiute, 
which number only two, ai “tincle and pda- “aunt,” Dte has a 
distinet term for cach of the four possible kinds of “uncle,” regard being 
bal to whether the “uncle is related through the mother’s or the 
father’s side and whether he is alder or younger than the parent... For 
“ount™ Ute has only throe terms, the distinction between father's. older 
and younger sister not being made. Thus, Lite has seven distinct 
terms carreeponding to the two of Paiute. As far as the clement of 
reciprocity is concerned, however, Use and Palute are strictly parallel: 
to each term for “uncle” of “aur” there ie a corresponding one for 
“nephew or niece,” 

It is worth noting that the diminutive suffix (-ct-, -alet-) ia present 
ta the Ute terms for “father’s younger brother” and “mother’s younger 
lirother’’ ac well aa in the corresponding reciprocal terms “male's older 
brother’s child” and “male's older sister's child.” This is evidence for 
the only secondary character of the association between the diminutive 
eufix and the younger of two feciprocal relationships; just as we have 
seen evitlente of the same sort to exist in Tewa. In the case of non- 
reciprocal terms of relationship the diminutive suffix is often used in 
Ute and Paiute t indicate youth or affection, Thus, in Ute, pated- 
“daughter is apt to he more used in réference to a grown-up daughter; 
patei-tei- toa young child, though not exclusively so. It seems reason 
able, then, to suppose that originally the two members of a reciprocally 
related pair of individuals were referred to by exactly the same term, as 
in the cate of the Takelma examples cited at the beginning of this note, 
but that the tendency to use the diminutive element with such terms 
led to a specialization of usage. 

Comparing the seven Ute terme for “uncle” or “aunt'’ with cognate 
Painte terms, we find that Ute oi-Pei- “father’s younger brother” 
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is identical in stem with Paiute af: “unele (in general), and that Ute 
pd. “father's sister’ is identical with Paiute pda- “aunt (in general). 
Ute erea-ates- “mother’s younger brother, male's older sister's child™ 
and ndew’- “mother’s older sister’ (reciprocally, mdwour'-tei- “female's 
younger sister's child"") are respectively cognate with Paiute cina{-i-si)- 
“male cousin of male" and mdyqww'i(-f-st)- “male's older female cousin™ 
(reciprocally, “female's younger male cousin’'). Chariie Mack, the 
Ute informant, stated that cousins called each other brother and sister. 
If this is atrictly accurate, it is Interesting to observe in Paiute the wee 
of terms for the cousin relationship which in Ute are-set aside for certain 
uncle faunt}-nephew or niece relationships (compare German  eiter 
“cousin with ite Judeo-German use for “uncle’'), 

The significance of the resemblances in relationship-scheme between 
Tewa and Southern Paiute where the latter differs from Ute is heightened 
by the correspondence, in the case of the grandparent-grandchild 
relationships, of Ute with Shoshone (the Shoshone forms here given were 
obtained from Charlie Mack, who speaks both Ute and Shoshone). The 
cognate Ute-Shoshone terms are as follows: 


Text Ure Socio e 
mother’s father toyil-n't niordyg" 
father’s father ddan! ne-girmiy’ 
mother's mother peyti-n’é mi-pd'gn’ 
father’s mother ‘wtliel-nt na-wt-ci" 


The Shoshone pronominal prefix ar- (me-, na-) "my" corresponds to the 
Ute suffix-n“!, It is interesting that in this matter of relationship terms 
two such closely related dialects as Ute and Southern Paiute differ on @ 
point on which they respectively agree with a neighboring Shoshonean 
and with a non-Shoshonean language. Here, as oo often, a culrural 
dividing line runs clear across a homogeneous linguistic group. 

A very peculiar system of reciprocal relationships associated with 
the use-of a diminutivizing process is found is Wishram (Upper Chi- 
nookan). The cases in point are: 


TERM MrASING RecireccaL Terms MErEAXxXiING 
vhfacu-c paternal grandfather <je-Hint male's son's child 
(vocative gdcw) 
“gah! anc maternal grindfather -gad-om male's daughter's child 
(vooative gegta) 
ob rc paternal grandmother = « gi-a8 female's son's child 


rope” free <i’. 
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The sufixed elements -¢ and -a" (-2y) are evidently characteristic of the 
terms ior the older and younger generations. Eliminating these ele- 
ments; we find that the etems for the pairs of reciprocal relationship 
terms are in every caze identical (in the first two pairs the vocative forms 
give a cleater point of departure), except for the fact that the @g (g) or 
& (g) of the terms for the younger generations is replaced by 2/ in the 
terme for the older, ‘This change ts characteristic in Wishram of diminu- 
tive forma! What is 60 peculiar about these forms is the fact that the 
diminutive consonantism is found in the terms for the older generation, 
not, as analogy with Tewa and Ute and Paiute would lead one to expect, 
in those for the younger. 
Phonetic Nota 

9, short and open; 9, short and close; fand 4, short and open; o (Ute), 
short, about as in German Gétter; d (Ute), rather obscure, about as in 
German Mite: d, long as in German Koka; a, long asin German Grass; 
uy, high back wide, very slightly inner-rounded (Sweet's terminology); 
A, as in English but; £, obscure vowel of undefined quality; e (Tewa), 
short and open, as in English met; superior vowels and w; *, preceded 
by ‘ (sign of aspiration) are voiceless; other superior vowels are glides 
(after ', murmured); , indicates nasalization. 

* glottal stop; y, ne of English sing; gy. voiceless velar stop; £. voiced 
velar stop; 7, vaiced velar spirant; 7, frontal and slightly trilled: ¢, as 
in English she; té, as in English church; &!, "fortis" or glottalized 2; 
g and d are intermediate (as to voice) in Takelow, elsewhere sonant; 
- indicates long consonant, 

‘ main stress; ‘ (Takelma), raised, pitch on short vowels. 

E, Sarin 

Growocical Sievey of CavabA 

Orrawa, OxTAR1O 


ESKIMO LONG-DISTANCE VOYAGES 


Pennars there may be reason to credit the Eskimo with tore 
extensive sea-travel than hag hitherto generally been believed. Rev- 
James Wallace,” writing of the Orkney islands in 1693, says: 


Sometime about this country are seen those ties who are called Finnmen. 
In the year 1682, ote wat een sometime calling, sometime rowing up and down 

See Sapir, Diminutive and Augmentative Conaonantimn in Wialram, in Hea, 
Chinook (Handbook of Agveritan Lintian Languages, Bureau of Americn Eihnology, 
Bulirtia 4, ph. 4. 1gt0), p Gao. 

tDeteri pion of the Isler of Orkney (i603), clited by J. Small, 1863. pp. 3a: 34. 
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in his fittice boat, at the south end of the Isle of Eda. Most of the people of the 
fele docked to ete him and when they advanced to put out a Boat with men to 
see if they could apprehend him be presently fied most swiftly: and in the year 
1684 another waa-seen from Weetrs and fora while after they got few or no Fishes: 
for they have the Remark bere that these Finnmen drive away the fiahes from 
the place to which they come. 

These Finnmen. seem to be some of these people that dwell about the Fretum 
Davis, 4 full account of whom may be seen in the natural and moral History of 
the Antilles, Chap. 18. One of their boats sent from Orkney to Edinturgh ia 
to be seen in the Physicians’ hall with the Oar and Dart he makes use of for 
killing Fish, 


A note by the editor states that this boat was afterward presented 
to the University Museum, now incorporated with the Museum of 
Science and Art, Edinburgh. 

James Wallace, M.D., the original author's son, brought out in t7oo 
a second edition with notes of his own. One of these affirms: “There 
is another of their boats in the Church of Burra in Orkney." Another 
of his notes discusses the question as follows: 


I must acknowledge it seeme a little whacceuntable how these Finn 
should come on this coast, but they must probably be driven by storms from home 
and cannot tell when they are any way af sea how to make their woy home again. 
They have this advantage that be the seas never so boisterous their boats being 
made of Fish Skins are so contrived that he can never sink, but ia like a Sea-guil 
twimming on top of the water. His shirt he has so fastened to the bout that no 
water can come into his boat to do him damage except when he pleases to untye 
it, which he never does but to case nature or When he comes ashore. 


Alexander von Humboldt, referring to the appearance of strange 
men in boatloads among the Agores, saya: 


L'histoire nous en fournit plusicurs exemples enti¢rement eemblables. James 
Wallace tapporte dame son Histoire dea iles Orearles, que des Groenlandais 
appellés Finn-men par les Orcadiens out ett poussés quelquefols par les parages 

A statement of Wallace's two special instances follows, with mention 
of the boat in the church of Burra and a calculation of distance and time, 

Ina note (p. 267) Humboldt quotes fram Bembo's History of Fenice 
a4 to the finding of unknown men in a boat near the English coast by a 
French vessel in 1908, and saya: “Tl est facile de reconnaitre fa race des 
Esquimaux,” in the description given, 

His only indication of doubt is in another note, under the Wallace 
quotation. This mentions the testimony of a resident of Greenland 

| Eeomen Critique, tu, po 260. 
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that “ces remollissent lorsqu'ils sont Jong-temps exposés a |'ean de mer’; 
also that the Eakimo do not cross from Labrador to Greenland. 

But perhaps they did so formerly, for on pages 259 and 260 of Pro- 
fessor A. S. Packard's The Coast of Labrador we find the following: 


ln Rit two Moravian missionaries explored the northern coast of Labrador 
from Okkak to Ungava Bay, making an excellent map of this part of the coast. 
The expedition arose from their desire to establish missions where the Eskimo were 
abundant, a2 farther down the coast they were regarded as “mere stragglers.” 

An Eskimo tradition of interest is mentioned in this book as follows: “July 
-agth Amitok lies N.W, from Kutimatorvik, it of an oblong shape and stretches 
out pretty far towards the ora, ‘The hills are of moderate height, the land is in 
many places flat, but in general destitute of grass, On the other side are some 
ruins of Greenland (Eskimo) houses, 

The Esquimaux have « tradition that the Greenlanders (1 e., Greenland 
Eskimos) came originally from Canada and settled on the outermost islands af 
the coast, but never penetrated into the country before they were driven eastward 
te Greenland, The report gains some credit from the state im which the above- 
tention ruins are found. They consist in remaing of walls and a grave, with 
a low stone enclosure around the tomb covered with a slab of the same material, 
They have been discovered on islands neur Nain and though sparingly all along the 
eastern coast, but we saw pone in Ungava Bay, 


Packard adds, on page 274: 


ft ie interesting to note that Reichel [t871, in a German pamphlet on the 
Labrador mission) gives some facts showing the former (perhaps temporary) 
occupation by Greenland Eskimos of some of the outer islands of the northern 
part of the coast, At Kernertulik on Okkak island js a cave, where traces of a 
Greenlanders house are etill to be seen, favranat on the mainland near Okkuk 
is ao called from the Greenlandec’s word Javra, meaning “ frightful," in allusion to 
a tragedy in which many Eskimo perished, having been beaten by the strategy 
ol their Greenland assailants. Reichel also states that in carly times the Eskimo 
were feared on account of their robberies, which were often accompanied by 
murder and manslaughter as far down m general as Newfoundland. 


In view of these extracts, is it unreasonable to conjecture that the 
Eskimo whe destroyed or absorbed the Norsesettlements in Greenland 
may have come in great part directly across from northern Labrador? 
This hypothesis readily accounts [or some differences in arts and customs 
between Rasmussen's People of the Polar North and the Greenland 
Eskimo south of the glaciers, who seem (until recently) to have had 
little or no intercommunication for a long time. Independent though 
allied streams of humanity, hardly ever touching and aubjected to 
different conditions, would naturally vary. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE T4!1 


Lf individual Eskimo could repeatedly cross the Atlantic in their 
kayaks, even with the aid of storms, the comparatively easy voyage 
from Labrador to Greenland would surely be feasible. The papal letter 
of 1448 speaks of a fleet of heathen coming (about 1414) to lay waste 
the greater part of the Greenland colony and carry off many of its 
people, but it does not aay whence the fleet came. In present con- 
ditions, or any past conditions that we know of, this point of departure 
could hardly be in northern Greenland, where sleds take the place of 
water-craft. The moat probable starting point for any Eskimo fifteenth 
century invasion would be on some fairly open and relatively well popa- 
lated coast, Labrador fulfils these conditions better than any region 
above Davis strait, and the suggestion seems in accord with the most 
natural understanding of the traditions preserved by Packard. It is 
well known that the Labrador Eskimo were regarded as belligerent and 
dangerous by the early explorers, and the long struggle of the former 
against the neighboring Algonquian tribes and their heavy losses, for 
example on Esquimaux island, are matters less of legend than of history. 
Moreover, they sharply attacked Davis in Greenland. So we cannot 
gauge their past capabilities of aggression and enterprise by their present 
very docile temper. 

Wiriuiam H, Bascoce 

WamisgrTroxs, D.C. 


COONTI 


Is the Handbook of American Indians Professor Chamberlain states 
that this word refers to “a cycadaceous plant (Zamic integrifalia), or 
the breadstuff obtained from it by the Seminole of Florida,” He adds 
that “Aunti is the name of the ‘flour’ in the Seminole dialect." This 
information is evidently drawn from MacCauley's paper on The Semi- 
nole Indians of Florida in the Fifth Annual Report of the Buretu af 
Ethnology, where the method of making coont) four is descriled at some 
length. In the course of my jnvestigations among the Alatama (Ali- 
bari) of Texas, [ heard much of this plant, called by thom £d'ala, and 
obtained a specimen of it, which Mr Paul Standley of the National 
Museum has identified ac Smilax Jonceclofa. [1 was evidently & smilan 
that had been previously described to me as coonti by an old Creck 
Indian born in Alabama before the removal of the Creeks, “a brier that 
climbed up on trees like avine.” William Bartram, in his Travels through 
North and Sonfh Carolina, speaks of “a very agreeable cooling sort of 
jelly, which they call conte." “This," he goes.on to say, "is prepared 
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from the root of the China briar (Smilax pseudo-China, Smilax aspera, 

fructu negro, radice noclosa, niagna, levi, fsrinacea; Sloan, tom. I, p. 31, 

t 143. f.4. habit. Jamaica, Virginia, Carolina, and Florida): they chop 
the roots in pieces, which are afterwards well pounded in a wooden 
mortar, then being mixed with clean water, in a tray or trough, they 
‘strain it through baskets; the sediment, which settles to the bottom of 
the second vessel, Is afterwards dried in the open air:and is then @ very 
fine reddish four or meal: a small quantity of this mixed with warm water 
and sweetened with honey, when cool, becomes a beautiful, delicious 
jelly, very nourishing and wholesome, They also mix it with fine corn 
flour, which being fried in fresh bear's ail makes very good hot cakes or 
fritters." Hawkins ale says the China briar ‘is called Coonte,” and he 
describes the way in which flour was extracted from it. [It is therefore 
evident that at least two species of amilax were known as coonti by the 
ancient Creeks; and, since the cycadaceous plant which now bears that 
tame among the Florida Seminole is:confined to southern Florida, it is 
evident that it could have been used only after the Seminole reached 
that country from the north. Originally it is evident that the term must 
have been applied to several species of emilax having large reddish roots. 
[tis nota little curious that Dr Havard, in his paper on “Food Plants of 
the North American Indians,’ refers to the Zamia integrifolia as coonti 
and also quotes Bartram regarding the use of the China briar without 
noting that Bartram applies the same native name to the latter. 

That the Zamia integrifolia was used by those Indians who occupied 
southern Florida before the Seminole is indicated by Fontaneda (about 
the middle of the sixteenth century), who says of the Indians around 
Lake Mavyaimi (presumably Lake Okechobee) that they ‘live on bread 
made from roots during most of the year. They can sot procure it, 
however, when the waters of the lake rise very high. They have roots 
which resemble the truffles of this country |Spain|,’" 

jJons R. SWaxToR 
Huxea0 OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Wasiineros, ©, C. 
| Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Ciwh, vol, xxi, 
* French, Historical Coilections of Louitiona, od oer,, vol. 1 pp. 248-249. 1975. 
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Joint Council Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
and the American Folk-Lore Society.—A joint council meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
on March 29,1013. The members in attendance were: Boas, Chamber- 
lain (chairman), Cuwlin, Alice (C. Fletcher, Goddard, Hodge, Hyde, 
Lowie, MacCurdy, Michelson, Nelson, Peabody, Skinner, Spinden, 
Tozzer, and Wissler. It was voted to hold the next annual joint meeting 
in New York City, December 29-51, 1915. A proposal to amend section 
sof Article ITT of the Constitution, by changing the sum" $1,000" to 
“¢2o0,"" was referred to the Council; and notice is hereby given that this 
proposed amendment will be presented at the next annual meeting for 
approval and adoption. It was voted to furnish to authors fifty copies 
of each article published m the American Anthropologist, with printed 
paper cover gratis, and additional copies at cost. Professor Boas, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Americanistic Anthropological Literature, 
reported progress. He spoke especially of the willingness of the Library 
of Congress and the Smithsonian Inetitution to coSperate in the prepara- 
tion of Americanistic bibliographies, Mr F. W. Hodge was designated to 
formulate and submit a plan of coiperation among institutions in ethno- 
logical and archeological work. A committee consisting of the editors 
of the American Anthropologist, the Journal of Anterican Folk- Lore, and 
Current Anthropological Literature, and Dr A, A, Goldenweiser, was 
appointed to consider the advisability of devoting one number of the 
journals to recent progress in the field of American Anthropology in 
connection with the International Congress of Americanists to be held 
at Washington in 1914. By action of the Joint Council, the agreement 
entered into at the Washington meeting with respect to financing Curren! 
Anthropological Literature is to be continued until eight numbers shall 
have been published. During the afternoon there was an informal dis- 
cussion of practical as well as theoretical problemsin the field of archeol- 
ogy, ethnology, linguistics, and <omatology, After the dinner, at which 
the New York members of the Council were hosts and the. out-of-town 
members guests, there was a jot meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
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Academy of Sciences, and the American Folk-Lore Society (New York 
Branch), at which the following papers were read: Characteristics of 
Tewa: Mythology, by Herbert J. Spinden; The Galisteo Pueblos, by 
Nels C. Nelson: Notes on Menomini Folklore, by Alanson Skinner. 
Georce Grant MacCuroy 


Anthropological Work by the Geological Survey of Canada.— Three 
rather extended ethnological field researches have recently been con- 
cluded. One of these is the Wyandot work undertaken by Mr C. M, 
Barbeau, which hes reeulted in the accumulation of a large and valuable 
bedy of material on all phases of Wyandot ethnology, as well as of 
linguistic material, It is planned to publish a series of monographs 
presenting this material in systematized form, beginning, in all prob- 
ability, with the mythology of the tribe. The second field research 
referred to is that undertaken by Mr F. W. Waugh on the material 
evlture of the Iroquois. After an extended period spent at Six Nations 
Reserve on Grand River, Ontario, Mr Waugh proceeded to Caughnawaga, 
‘Tonawanda, Onondaga Castle, an! Oncidatown, at all of which reserves 
extensive supplementary material was gathered. The monographs 
based on Mr Waugh's research will probably begin with a full study of 
the foods and medicines of the Iroquois, Mr W.H. Mechling’s researches 
on Malecite ethnology have been continued in the summer of 1912 and 
completed in the course of a short trip during the following winter. The 
mythological material collected will probably be the first phase of 
Malecite ethnology to be prepared for publication. 

Dr A. A. Goaldenweiser haz made notable: progress in his studies of 
lroquois social organization and teligion during the summer of rotz. 
ft is fortunate that he succeeded in obtaining [rom the late Seneca chiei, 
John Gibson, a very complete account in text af the Deganawida legend, 
which is of great importance for the study of the history and organization 
of the Iroyjueis League, Dr P. Radin visited several Ojibwa reserves of 
southeastern Ontario (Sarnia. Kettle Point, Walpole Island, Rice Lake, 
‘Chemung Lake, Garden River, Manitoulin Island, North Bay, Rama, 
Snake and Georgina [slands in Lake Simcoe, the Chippewas of the 
Credit, and the Chippewas of the Thames) during the summer of P93, 
The materia] obtained bears chiefly on social organization, mythology, 
and religion, the larger part of the mythology having been obtained in 
text. Full materials were also obtalned on Ojibwa Unguistica: Mr J. 
A, Teit, of Spences Bridge, spent a large part of the summer of 1912 
among the Tahlesn Indians of upper Stikine river on ethnological 
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research. A feature of this, as of most of the ethnological work uader- 
taken for the Survey, has been the collection of considerable phono- 
graphic material. Tt is planned to.undertake a systematic survey of the 
Athabasean tribes of the Dominion, and it is intended to continue 
Mr Teit on the weetern tribes of this stock from year to year, 

It is planned to continue the research in physical anthropology togun 
in the summer of 1912 by Mr Francis H. 5. Koowles among the Troqucis 
of Six Nations reserve, Ontario, Valuable data of an anthropometric 
character. including specimens of hair, have been obtained. At the 
came time Air Knowles was lortimate enough to obtain. from an osaitary 
sitimted mear the reserve same interesting <keletal material, doubtless af 
Iroquois origin, 

Archeological feld work was carried on in the vicinity of Ottawa and 
in. Manitoba. A reconnaissance was made along the Ottawa. river in 
Quebec and Ontario. An intensive piece of field work was completed, 
under the immediate direction of Mr W. J. Wintemberg, in a village site 
and burial place about forty miles south of Ottawa, probably the most 
extensive archeological work carried on in Canada enst of the Rocky 
mountains. One hundred and thirty-five boxes of material were ob- 
tained, including fifty-one huniat skeletons, [t will doubtless take some 
time to prepare the specimens secured and to issue 4 report on the site 
and it? culture, The reconnaissance in’ Manitoba was carried on by 
Mr W. B. Nickersan, and it is planned to continue this work by intensive 
exploration in one of the sites visited, 

Mr Wintemberg is carrying on exhaustive research work on the 
birdstene ceremonial objects, [t is planned to issue his report on this 
subject when the work is completed. Mr George E. Laidlaw has been 
doing volunteer work in Victoria county, Ontario, and has handed in 
manuscript on the archeology of that county, which it is planned to 
publish in connection with the result of his future work, A brief bulletin 
resulting from Mr Wintemberg's reconnaissance of Blandford township, 
carried on during 1911, ie about to be issued from the Government press, 


Congrés d'ethnologie Religieuse.—The recently organized congress 
of Catholic ethnologists, already noticed in this journal as lounded 
largely through the effort of Reverend PW. Schmidt, editor of nthropos, 
and consisting chiefly of representatives of the various Catholic mission: 
ary orders throughout the world, held its inielal meeting at Louvain, 
Belgium, in Septeniber lost. The meeting was unanimously voted a 
complete success, A special feature of the program was the discuesion 
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of o series of practical papers in which missionaries of ectentific training 
and long experience among uncivilized peoples undertook to explain the 
method of propertly putting questions to natives, to point aut faults to be 
avoided in the procedure, and particularly to show how to take notes 
and fo make observations on quesnons of linguistics, sociology, and the 
ecience of religion, Notable among these was the paper read by Father 
A. de Clereq, on Practical Hints for Gathering Information on Religious 
Mutters among Uncivilized People: The missionary points out that from 
the sumerous differences which characterize individuals ‘there results 
in the first glace that the traditional Knowledge, proper to the tribe, 
iv as a omatter of fact umequally distributed. One tribesman will have 
a better knowledge than another: he is gifted with a better meniory and 
a clearer judgment and expresses himself in more precise and exact perms. 
Far from plying.any firstcomer, therefore, with questions, it will above 
uil be necessary te be sure of the charactor of the source from which you 
desire to draw your data: you must know the individual whom you are 
interrogating: you tiuet know hia ofigin aod rank [in the tribe), his 
lnteleetion anid meral worth.” He also soutids a warning againat accept- 
ing. unreservedly the statements of an informant whose point of view 
hws been momfifed by contace with civilization through city lle, ar 
garrisan or orher service. The paper is published in the original French 
in dwlhropos, vit) faniary—-February, 1g23, Orhersubjects treated are: 
Egyptian Totemism, by Dr Capart: Histury and Method of the Science 
of Religion, by Rev. P.M. Pinard, S.J.; Magic ancl Magic Rites, by Fr 
Bouvier; Totemism, by Fr Schmidt. S.V.D.: History and Method al 
Ethnology, by the same author: and the Religion of Annam, hw Fr P. 
Caditer. Soc. For. Missions, recognized Gs a leading authority on that 
cointry. Fe Cadiére also read a paper along the lines elaborated by Fr 
de Clereqg. The Congress: will hold its mext session, fo continue two 
weeks, in Louvain in Auguat-September. org. Among the subjects 
selected for special, discussion are Astral Mythalogy from the dawn of 
history, and Jalam in it» historical, doctrinal, and cultural aspects. 
The secretary expresses the hope that many “will profit by this occasion 
to perfect themaelves-in the knowledge of the present condition of the 
ecience of religion and its relaved disciplines. to learn reliable methods 
al investigation, and thus be prepared to take up wider scientific re. 
search.” in recognition of his wock in advancing the science of Man- 
kind as editor of Anthropos, Father Schmid: has recently been elected 
dn Honorary Fellow of the Reyal Anthropological Inatinuite of Great 
Rritain and Ireland, 


Janes Mooney 
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Lectures on Culture and Environment.—\With the consent of the 
council of the New York Acailemy of Sciences, the American Ethnological 
Society invited Professors MacCurdy, Keller, Bishop, Huntington, and 
Bowman, all of Yale University, to attend a joint meeting of the Society 
and the Section of Anthropology and Psychology on January 27, 1913, 
for the purpose of exchanging views on the problem of the influence of 
geographical environment on human culture, Owing to the number of 
papers offered, an afternoon meeting was arranged for in addition to the 
customary evening session, General James Grant Wilson presiding at 
the former, and Professor Boas at the latter. In the afternoon Professor 
A. G. Keller read a paper on The Natural Sciences as the Basia of the 
Social Sclences, which was followed by a lecture, illustrated with Lantern 
slides, on Pre-neolithic Environment in Europe, by Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy. After a recess for dinner the discussion. was resumed 
by Professor Bishop, who read a paper on Race Characteristics versus 
Natural Environment in Commercial Success, while Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington presented his. views-on Climatic Influences in Homan 
Activity, and Professor Isaiah Bowman spoke on The Physiographic 
Environment of the Machiganga Indians of Peru. Finally, Dr Clark 
Wissler, as the representative of the American Ethnological Society, 
dealt with the subject of Culture and Environment. Though the mecting 
was protracted beyond the customary hour, there remained unfortunately 
too little time for discussion, and in February the gentlemen from Yale 
invited several New York ethnologists to come to New Haven for a 
second meeting to be devoted to the same subject. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, and Mr Carl W. Bishop of 
Columbia University, Drs Clark Wissler, H. J. Spinden; and Robert 
H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History, and Mr Stansbury 
Hagar went to New Haven on February tgth. After an intormal dinner 
the discussion was taken up at the Anthropology Club, with Professor 
A. G. Keller in the chair. De Goldenweiser spoke on Some Theoretical 
Aspects of the CultursEnvironment Problem, Dr Spinden read a paper 
on Geographical Environment and the Southwestern Culture Area, 
Dr Lowle treated Geographical Environment and the Plains Indians, 
and Professor Boas presented his views on Arctic Environment and 
Arctic Culture. Professors Huntington and Bowman then expounded, 
with reference to these ethnological papers, the point of view assumed 
by modern geographers: According to the unanimous opinion of all 
who attended the twa mectings, the discussion had proved very stimu- 
lating, and the hope was expressed that similar meetings might be 
arranged in the near future. 
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South American Works.—The description given by Skottsberg! 
af the Inctians encountered among the islands on the southwest coast 
of Patagonia is disappointing and almost useless for the ethnologist, 
though it may appeal to the casual reader.* Dalton? devotes a chapter 
(vir) to the aborigincsof Venezuela, being concerned principally with the 
Goajiros, Warraus, and Banibas, but little of his information seems to 
be first-hand, notwithstanding his acquaintance with the country. 
The treatment by Koebel! in his chapter on Aboriginal Tribes (x1) is 
less satisfactory, a mixture of uncritical reading of untrustworthy Spanish 
authoritics and an unsympathetic attitude toward a people whose culture 
is very different from the types-with which the author is familiar, Rod- 
way's chapters (t,x, xt)" are more illuminating and more satisfactory 
as repards race intermixture and the necessities of adaptation to climatic 
conditions, but give little ethnographical information. 

W. DB. W. 


Mummification in Papua.—The Queensland Museum has issued 
the firat volume of a series of memoirs which promises to supply a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the natural soences and ethnology of 
Australia. The present issue opens with a paper on Papuan mummif- 
cation by the director, Dr R, Hamlyn-Harris, in which he describes two 
specimens from Torres-straits. The body was placed on a platform with 
a fire beside it, partly for the comfort of the spiric and partly to aid in 
dispelling the noxious fumes arising during the process of desiccation. 
The corpse was then removed to the sea and cleaned, the interior being. 
filled with pieces of dried sago palm, It was hung up todry, and adorned 
by the insertion of pieces of nautilus shell foreyes; the body was ameared 
with ochre and ofl, and warious ornaments were attached to it. When 
dried, it was fixed to the central pole of the hut, and after some years the 
head was given to the widow, and the mummified corpse was taken to 
one of the gardens of the deceased and allowed to decay, or in some 
eases it was buried Inside the hut. 


German- South American Institute.—T here was founded on December 
29, 1912, in Bonn, Germany, by representative men of science, commerce, 
and industry, a “Deutsch Stid-Amerikanisches Institut” for the purpose 


' Carl Skottaberg, Wilds of Patagonia, New Vork, tort, 

tr Skottsberg, bowever, will treat of the mathves of the Patagonian. channel 
région ina ferthemming isewe of the Anerican Anihropologin.—Eorron, 

'Leanard V. Daloon, Venesuela, New York, torr. 

'W. Hy, Roebel, (ruguay, London, 111. 

‘Rodway, Guiana: Britith, Dutch, od Freuch, New York, tot2. 
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of systematically organizing the numerous scientific aid commercial 
relations subsisting between Germany and Latin America. As president 
and vice-president of the Institute, respectively, were elected Professor 
Gustay Steinmann of the University of Bonn, and Profeseor Paul Gast 
ef the Technical Institute at Aachen. Professor Steinmann, who holds 
the chair of geology and paleontolegy, has traveled extensively in North 
America and South America, especially investigating in 1903, 1904, and 
1908 the geological and glacial phenomena of South America. Professor 
Gast is professor of geodetice. The Rheinische Gesellschaft fir Wissen- 
echaftliche Forschung was instrumental in the foundation of the new 
[nstitute. F.-N, 


Dr Otto Schoetensack died at Oxpidaletto, Italy, December 29, 1982. 
Dr Schoetensack was bom in 18§0 and entered professional life as a 
chemist, but afterward chose anthropology as his vocation. Of indepen- 
dent means, he lived the retired life of a private scholar until 1904, when 
he accepted an Instructorship in anthropology atthe University of Heidel- 
berg and was soon promoted to the position of assistant professor. 
Dr Schoeternsack is remembered chielly by his diseavery in 1908 of the 
fossil lower jaw of a lruman lieing, imbedded in sand, in the immediate 
vicinity of Heidelberg, which at that time was regarded as the oldest 
human fossil known. The species to which this bone pertained was 
named Homo kefdelbergensts by its finder, who described {t in a mance 
graph bearing the title “Der Wnterkicfer des Homo heidelbergensis aus 
den Sanden von Mauer bet Henlelberg, cin Beitrag zur Palacontologie 
des Menschen” (Leipzig, 1908). Fy WN. 


Louis Akin.—By the death of the artist, Louia Akin, at Flagetaff, 
Arizona, on January 2, the plans of the American Museum of Natural 
History for mural decorations for its Southwest Indian hall have received 
acheck, Mr Akin bad been commissioned to prepare tentative sketches 
for sixteen panels and had made a number of preliminary figure studies 
with thatend in. view. He expected to huve finished the sketches during 
the present year. The Museum authorities hope thar it may be possible 
to exhibit Mr Akin’s studies during the spring months when there is 
proposed a special exhilit of material and paintings illustrating the 
life of the Indians of the Pueblo region. Mr Akin is best known to the 
world by his paintings of Hopl Indians. His work is a faithful portrayal 
of the tribe, with which he lived during the years of hie study and of 
which he was made a member. 
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SPOLMA ZEFYLANICA, vol. vit, part 31, 6 devoted to the first part of 
“A Guide to the Collections of the Colombo Museum," this section 
dealing with archeology and ethnology. I[t is iustrated with lorty- 
four well-executed plates of objects of epecial Interest. Among these 
attention may be directed to sculptures (pl. i) and designs on flags 
(pl. xx), which appear undoubtedly to represent lions, some of the 
former dating from about 320 8. c. (p. 167). As most if not all of the 
other animals represented in mative Sinhalese art are indigenous to 
Ceylon, the question naturally arises as to the source of the concept 
of the lion; but in a paper by Dy Pearson, contributed to Nature 
(London) for February 20, it is explained that the invaders from north- 
ern India, who afterward came to be known a¢ Sinhalese, were fed 
by a chief whose father was reputed to be the offapring of a lion. This 
myth Dr Pearson explaina by stating that the leader's grandfather was 
probably an outlaw named Sihala or Sinhala. The name was afterward 
given to the kingdom which his grandson founded, and subsequently 
to the people. Thia case is of considerable interest to totemists 


THe Rudolf Virchow plaque, founded by Georg Minden, was con- 
ferrert for the first time by the Berliner Gesellschaft fr Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte on Professor Karl von den Steinen, director 
of the Konigliches Museum fOr Vélkerkunde in Berlin. The president 
of the Society, Professor Hans Virchow, son of Rudolf, especially empha- 
sized the fact that the award was made unanimously. Professor von 
den Steinen is best known for his Schingu expeditions in central Brazil 
(1884 and 1887-1888), his studies of the Bakairi language, and his 
important researches in Mexican and Central American archeology, 
Like many ethnologists and explorers, Professor von den Steinen was 
frat A physician, specializing in psychology, which eminently fitted him 
for his observations amongst primitive people. F. Ne 


THe Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft will hold its forty- 
fourth general congress in Nuremberg, August 3-9, ‘Those intending 
to participate are invited by Professor Thilenius, the Secretary General, 
to announce their tithes before June tst to the presidents of the respective 
sections: Professor von Lusehan (Berlin SW. 11, Kéiniggratzerstraase 
70) for physical anthropology; Professor Kriimer (Stuttgart, Linden- 
museum) forethnology, Professor Beltz (Schwerin j. M.) for prehistoric 
archeology. There will be excursions to Erlangen, the Frinkische 
Schweiz, and Munich, In addition, a three daya' trip is planned for the 
purpose of inspecting archeological remains in southern Bavaria. 
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Tue Peaboly Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology of 
Harvard University has recently received two important acquisitions. 
The frat is a valuable collection of prehistoric pottery from the mounds 
of the Red River region, Arkansas. This pottery, which is the gift of 
Mr Clarence B. Moore, of Philadelphia, carne to the museum in several 
huntred fragments. They have now been cemented together and:added 
to the regular exhibit. The other acquisition is a large collection of 
stone implements from the Island of Grenada, W. 1., the gift of Dr 
Thomas Barbour. 


Istvan interesting note in L’ Anthropologie for November—December, 
giz, G. Guénot calla attention to certain customs of the Sedang of 
Indo-China as possibly throwing light on these rock-paintings of southern 
France which represent animals pierced by weapons. He states that 
just before going to war or to the chase the Sedang are in the habit of 
drawing, on sand or earth, images of men or the beasea they desire to 
kill, which they afterward pierce with lances, a proceeding supposed to 
havea favorable influence on the outcome of the expedition. 


Proressorn Georce Grant MacCeuroy, of Yale University, recently 
completed a lecture tour of two woeks in the middle west, the subject 
being “ Ancient Man, His Environment and his Art." Hespoke at the Art 
Mueeum, Toledo; at Alma College, Michigan: at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago; at the University of Missouri, Columbia, and 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington; also for the Archro- 
logical Institute of America at St Loum, Kansas City, Topeka, Cedar 
Rapids, and Davenport. 


Tur will of Alfred Samson, who died recently at Brussels, provides 
for an endowment of $500,000 for the Prussian Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin and $100,000 for the Bavarian Academy of Sciences at Munich. 
The endowments are stated to be for investigations which afford a 
prospect of raising the morality and well-being of the individual and of 
social life, including the history and prehistory of ethica, and anthro- 
pologic, ethnologic, geographic, geologic, and meteorologic influences as 
they have affected the mode of life, character, ancl morals of man, 


It is announced that the Canadian government will grant Mr 
Vilhjdlmur Stefansson the sum of $75,000 toward his expedition into 
unexplored territory north of the Canadian mainland. Mr Stefanason 
will take with him Canadian. students with scientific knowledge, and 
the expedition will be directly under the Canadian Geological Survey. 
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He expects to be alisent three winters and four summers. As ethnog- 
raphere have been selected D. Jenness of New Zealand and H. Beuchat 
af Paris. It is planned also to obtain the services of a linguist to make a 
thorough comparative study of the Eskimo dialects epoken in the region 
covered by the expedition. 


Tue Society of Antiquaries in London has founded a studentship in 
archeology in memory of Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.H,, sometime 
president of the society, The object of this stuilentship iz to enable 
the holder to carry on some research or preparation for research {as 
distinct from professional training) in the archeology of the British 
Isles in ite comparative aspects. [tis of the value of £50 and is tenable 
for one year. 


By invitation of the scientific faculty, Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy, of Yale University, gave a public lecture at Dartmouth 
College on the evening of February ro, hie subject being the Antiquity 

of Man. On March 3 Professor MacCurdy lectured before the Science 
Chih of Amherst and the Massachusetts Agricultural Colege, the address 
being based on his last summer's work in the European prehistoric field, 


Oe Ansre H. Asst, Associate Professor of Historyat Goucher College, 
Baltimore, has recently been appointed to superintend the classification 
of the old files in the United States Indian Office and to prepare bistoncal 
material for publication. ‘The first work ia to be connected with the 
history of the Southwest; later, documents dealing with the second 
Seminole war and with the history of the Northwest will be edited. 


Ox March 19 the one-hundredth anniversary ef the birth of the 
famous African explorer, Dr Livingston, was celebrated in England and 
many eloquent tributes were paid to hia memory. Particularly note- 
worthy was an address on the Monday preceding by Sir Harry Johnston 
before the Royal Geographical Society and many friends and associates 
of the explorer. 


is che list of papers presented at the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology at Geneva, which appears in the 
last number of the American Anthropologist, the title “Linguistic con- 
ceptsin prehistoric America,” by Willlam E, Gates, should have been 
ineluded. Me Gates’ paper will be published in the Compts Rendu of 
the Congress, 


Paoressos A. M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, during the mid- 
year period, gave lectures before the various societies of the Archological 
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Institute of America in the following places: St John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, 
and Syracuse. 


In the American Year Book for 1912, recently issued by D. Appleton 
and Company, the article on Anthropology and Ethnology was contrib- 
ited by Professor George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, who is 
also a member of the supervisory board of the American Year Book 
Corporation. 


Proressor A. Ketre has been elected president of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, in succession ta Mr A. P, 
Maudslay. Mr T. C. Hodson has been elected secretary of the Institute 
in succession to Mr T. A. Joyce, who has become a vice-president. 


De Cast Lowort? is to undertake anexpedition to Borneo and New 
Guinea under the auspiees of the London and Dutch (Amsterdam) 
Geographical Societies for the purpose of collecting ethnological, zo- 
dlogical, botanical, and geological specimens. 


Tre Ninth Session of the Congrés Préhistorique de France will be 
held at Lons-le-Saunier (Jura) from July 27 to August 2, under the 
presidency of M. Léon Coutil. The general secretary of the Congress 
is Dr Marcel Baudouin, 21 rue Linné, Parts. 


De A. Heotatea, of the United States National Museum, has zailed 
for Peru and Bolivia, with the object of extending his former work in 
those countries and securing further anthropological collections. He 
expects to return in April. 


De Atnerr Ernest fesns, Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, delivered five illustrated lectures on the Philippine 
Peoples, in New York City, for the Board of Education during the recent 
inter-semester recess, 

At THE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian Society 
held in the Massachusetts Historical Society building, Boston, on April 9, 
Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, read a paper on 
“Wisdom of the North American Indian in Speech and Legend." 


De Herron Wesster, Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Nebraska, will give courses in Primitive Culture and 
Folklore at the summer school of the University of California, session 
of 1913. 
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Sta Ricnanp Temece has been appointed president of Section H 
(Anthropology) of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which ja to hold its next meeting at Birmingham, September 
TO“ 7. 

De Georce A, Dozsey, Curator of Anthropology in the Field 
Museum of Natural History, lectured before the Geographical Society of 
Chicago-on March 14, his subject being “An Ethnologist Abroad.” 

Proresson W. M. Davis, of Harvard University, has been elected a 
foreign member of the Swedish Anthropological and Geographical 
Society at Stockholm. 

De Rorsert H, Lowre, of the department of anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has been promoted to the rank 
of associate curator. 

Puoressor Franz Boas, of Colombia University, has been appointed 
lecturer in anthropology at Harvard University for the second half 
year of 1912-13. 
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THE HEAD-FORMS OF THE ITALIANS AS INFLUENCED 
BY HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


By FRANZ BOAS ano HELENE MM. BOAS 


THE investigation of the head-forme of immigrants whe come to 
the United States has shown that the heard-forms of man are 
not quite stable when individuals belonging to # certain 

type are brought into a new environment. On the other hand, there 
is also evidence of a-great stability of types and of the eccurrence 
of several distinct types in the same area and in the same environ- 
ment. Although these two observations are apparently contra- 
dictory, the phenomena may very well exist side by side, since the 
modification of types under environmental influences does not 
necessarily imply that distinct types will converge to a uniform 
type in the same environment, 

Lack of stability of types has been observed by Ammon in 
Baden! and by Livi? in Italy, in their comparisons of urban and 
tural types. It has been brought forward recently by Johannes 
Ranke as explaining the differences between the population of the 
Alps and of southern Germany—diflerences which have contmucd 
through a long period. In all these cases it is conceivable that the 
populations compared may have a different composition, owing 
either to migration or to selective causes. The observations on 
American immigrants, however, show that there ts also a difference 

i Natiiriichs Awilese beim Menrihen, 193.. Zur Antiropologie der Badener, 1599. 

* Aniropometria Miliferr, 1855. 
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between parents who have grown up in one environment and their 
children who were bom in another environment. 

The tendency of racial types to revert to their ancestral types, 
and not to form a new intermediate type, was first observed by 
Felix von Luschan? in his studies on the types of Asia Minor. His 
later studies have corroborated these observations. Since the 
mixture in Asia Minor has extended over a very long period, this 
observation is particularly important. Among the Jews of America 
it has been found that the variability of head-index of children of a 
family increases considerably with increasing difference of type of 
parents? Whether or not these observations can be explained as 
conforming to some type of Mendelian inheritance cannot be 
stated. Various observations relating to color, which have been 
interpreted as expressing Mendelian inheritance in man, may also 
be adduced as proving the permanence of certain types.? For the 
first generation of hybrids a similar phenomenon was observed 
among American Indian half-bloods, whose width of face tends to 
revert to a type similar either to the European or to the Amencan 
Indian type." 

It has seemed desirable to extend this study over new material; 
and we have investigated for this purpose the extended anthropo- 
metric tables in Ridolfo Livi's Antropometria Milttare. 

It so happens that in Italy two types quite distinct in head-form 
inhabit the extreme northern and the extreme southern part of the 
country. In the region of central Italy the two types have been 
in long-continued contact, and have consequently intermingted. 








' Die Tachtaduchy und andere Ueberreste der alten Bevolkerung Lykiens, Archi 
jie Anthropologie, vol. XOX, pp. I-73; Petersen und vou Luechon, Hein in Lykien, 
Milyar uvd Kibyratis, Vienna. 1289. 

'Frane Boas, Changer is Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigranti, New York, 
Columbia University Press, rors. 

i See, for instance, G. and Ch, Davenport, Heredity of Hair Colour in. Man. 
Amuricon Naturaiial, vol. 43, pp. t93-at1; W. Weinberg. Ueber Vererbungagesetse 
beim Metrachen, Zeitschrift fir imfukiiee Abslawmangi- and Vereroongeehre, wel, 4) 
Tho PR ATT “Ie g4o-g6o; yal. i, pp. 276-ag0; E. Fischer, Rasen und Rosenbli- 
dung, Handwivierbuch der Noturwissenschafien, vol. Vitt, pp. 78 cf meq. 

‘Frans Boas. Zur Anthropilogie der nordamerkanischen indianer, Verhond- 
Jangen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthrupologi«, Eihmolagie umd Urperehichic, vol. 27, 
1395. Pp. 400 ef seq. 
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It seemed plausible, therefore, that if the head-forms of mixed 
types tend to revert to the ancestral forms, in the north and south 
of Italy the variabilities of head-form should be low, in the central 
area high, because here both distinct types would be represented 
in the population. 

We have therefore calculated the variability (standard or mean 
square variation) for each circendarie, and have plotted the results. 
on the accompanying map (pl, 11), in which areas of equal varia- 
bility are represented by the same tint. It will be seen at once 
that, on the whole, the highest variabilities are found jn the central 
parts of Italy, and the lowest In the north and south; so that the 
theory with which we started appears to be borne out by the facts. 

This result may also be expressed as follows: We find in central 
Italy two types of head-form represented, both with moderate 
variahilities, but with different averages—that of southern Italy 
with a low average, that of northern Italy witha high average. The 
variabilities of these two types bring it about that we find in the 
population of the district in question very low values which belong 
to the South Italian type. and very high values which belong to 
the North Italian type; so that the whole area has a wide range of 
variation, which is expressed by a high vanabiliry. Lf a uniform 
intermediate type should develop through mixture, we should 
expect a lesser range of variation than we actually find,’ 

The determination of the variability could not be mace directly 
from the series of circondari given in Livi's here (pp. 205-229), 
because most of these districis are so large that the average index 


I The effect of a porely mechanical minture hae been discussed by Livi (Arckieio 
per T Astropologia « la Etmologia, vol. XVI, pp. 254 ¢ #eq.; and Amirepomvtria AMilitare, 
t 39). He-has shown thot by mechanical misture ol two distinc types the varta- 
bility would be increase), cid hie otilleed th observation in the discussion of the 
amount af epreading of the curves of Yarious circomdar:, without, howgver, stating in 
detall the variabilitics am) discussing the effecce of intermurriage. 

After the proeeent paper wae in type. we received Professor Corrade Gini's paper 
Varinbitivd.« Mutebiliid (Bologna, rort), in which be ently attention to the greater 
varisbilities found in the central parts of Italy as compared with the southern and 
northern parts of the peninauia.(p.gt), He treats. bowrver, only the larger units, 
the vatiabilities of which ate increased on account of the differences ol local types 
contuined im thier. 
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shows considerable differences in various parts of cach circondario. 
For this reason we have assumed the variability to be the same in 
all the mendamenti of the circondario, and then reduced the total 
variability accordingly. If the average cephalic indices of the 
mandamento and circondario are respectively 7, and i, and the 
unretluced standard deviation of the whole circondaria is aj, the 
reluced variability of the cephalic indices of the circondario a, then 
a =o," — [lin — te)*], 

where brackets indicate the process of averaging. 

In this way the foregoing values have been obtained. 

The map (pl. mt) has been constructed by assuming the varia- 
bility here given for the center of each circondarie and interpolating 
between neighboring circondari in the same way as 1s done in 
meteorological maps, in maps of density of population,—a method 
that has been applied to anthropological data by Dr Jan Czekanow- 
ski. Of course, the lines are only approximate, particularly where 
the circondari are large. 

Before taking up the discussion of the observed distribution of 
varialilities, it is necessary to discuss the accuracy of the values 
obtained by the method just described. 

Owing to the inaccuracies of the measurements on which this 
study is based, it seems necessary to investigate in how far these 
inaccuracies exert a uniform influence over the variabilities given 
in Dr Livi's tables, particularly whether there are regions in which 
unusual accuracy or inaccuracy unduly decreases or increases the. 
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shows considerable differences in various parts of each circondario, 
For this reason we have assumed the variability to be the same in 
all the mandomentt of the circondario, and then reduced the total 
variability accordingly. If the average cephalic indices of the 
mandamento and. circondario are respectively 1. and i, and the 
unreduced standard deviation of the whole circondario is o, the 
reduced variability of the cephalic indices of the circondario ¢, then 
a = ¢' — |(t., — i-)*], 


where brackets indicate the process of averaging. 

In this way the foregoing values have been obtained. 

The map (pl. 1) has been constructed by assuming the varia- 
bility here given for the center of each circondario and interpolating 
between oeighboring ctreendari:in the same way as is done in 
meteorological maps, in maps of density of population —a method 
that has been applied to anthrapdlogical data by Dr Jan Czekanow- 
ski. Of course, the lines are only approximate, particularly where 
the circondari are large. 

Before taking up the discussion of the observed distribution of 
vuriabilities, it is necessary to discuss the aceuracy of the values 
obtained by the method just described. 

Owing to the inaccuracies of the measurements on which this 
study is based, it seems necessary to investigate in how far these 
inaccuracies exert a uniform influence over the variabilities given 
in Dr Livi's tables, particularly whether there are regions in which 
unusual accuracy or inaccuracy unduly decreases or increases the 
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variability of the index. Dr Livi has called atvention to these 
inaccuracies and to the fact that in many cases the measurements 
of length and width of head have been rounded off to the nearest 
half-centimeter, and that, owing to this procedure, certain indices 
occur rarely or not at all. This phenomenon is expressed clearly 
in all the graphical representations of the distribution of cephalic 
indices. In order to obtain a clearer insight into the process of 
rounding off, we have assumed that the true distribution for every 
circondario follows the exponential law—an assumption which, af 
course, is only an approximation. We then determined the ratio 
between the value found in the theoretical distribution and that in 
the observed distribution, The foregoing table gives the results of 
our study. 

From this table we have calculated the ratio between the 
observed frequencies and the theoretical frequencies (the ob- 
served divided by the theoretical frequencies). Livi has shown 
that, when the cephalic index is calculated from diameters given 
in half-centimeters, the indices go, 88, 87, 85, and 80 must be rare, 
while 86 and 7o must be frequent. This phenomenon appears 
very clearly in the following table, and it may be observed that the 
tendencies are quite evenly distributed over all the provinces, so 


























Cornanesc lenee ne \ n | «lon | A |»wn | & a 
iguria.......;,} —| —/|— =| — | 0.68 ros. |-o:78 O87 
Lombardia. ..... — = —_—| = —\ —_ — — | 6.89 
VERHO...ceneep | =| SH) mo) ol oo) oy] oe 
Emilla........) —| —/| —| —| — —4 —| —| of 
Toscana pexeeee) mp |] me) om] om) et | bag | 79 | 0.82 
wessecsl —| —) =) —| =] |] | O78 | oe 
intel: ca) — — — —_ =] = —|o82 | 086 
Ce — = —_ — | F027.) £04 | 1-37 | O79: Og 
Abrugs........) —| —) —™ =m) —)] bO§ 138 | G83 La 
Campunis....<.) — —_ — —)| ——| fey | tag | ober | 0.97 
Puglie...... _ — — | 79 B at pe 1.335 | 0.85 | o.g 
Basilicata. ....... —_| = —_—|; — 4 11g | @81 | 1.06 
Calabrie........ —| 2.23 | 1.03 | 129 mie ti i 1.23 | O.72)| O84 
Silla iciséueeas| — |o.90 1.16 | 104 | ‘ a at) O79 | 0.94 
Sanlegna.......) @96 | Dar | nor | 1.26 | oor | ) | og | O67 | o.8g: 


1 L'indice-cetalico degli Italiani, Architio por fAuiropologia ela Etwologia, vol, xvi 
(1584), p. 25a: Antropomeiria Milifare, pp, 80 et seq. 
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that we have no reason to suppose that the method of observatian 
was materially different in different areas. 

The unweighted averages of this series give the following results, 
which indicate, in connection with the preceding table, that approxi- 
mately the same errors are found in all the different parts of the 











country. 
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The question then presents itself, what the relation may be 
between the. true variability and the one derived from Livi's 
material. In order to examine this point we may compare the 
general data for Reggio Emilia obtained by Livi himself with an 
exact instrument’ and the observations in his Antropometria 
AMfilitare (p. 237). 

t. Livi's own observations, ¢? = 12.61, 1145 cases. 
2. General statistics, gi= 15.49, 2431 cases. 


The difference in ¢* is therefore 3.28, which indicates the amount of 
inaccuracy introduced by the process of rounding off and by errors 
of measurement.* 






Lig “3.0 
13.13 6; | —5.83 22.6 
1476 52 +P 1.15 =2.2 
1.89 6; | =272 1.6 
6.06 20 | 4-29 =. 
13.40 440 | —t.39 | =to 
042 147 —6.g6 =. 
13.25 | sa | —275 | 0g 
14.58 244 | +h40 | =<t3 
11.26 431 | —T.ag «0.8 
27 re a ec 
10.95 oe =—Lis at.7 
qt7 —2.90 | =f8 
9.68 175 | —4-85 | =1.5 
| iO3T | 17o —£.36 | 2.3 





We have also investigated this questian by comparing Livi's 
observations with those taken on American immigrants. The 
material thus discussed consists of the family observations included 

in the study of American i immigrnints and their descendants? In 
the comparison of these data it must be borne in mind that the 
place of birth of the immigrants is not as accurately determined as 
A Ltinulice cefalleo dell Lalianl, Archisio per VAmtropologla ¢ te Etiotogla, vol. xVt 
i Nee do oot Enow whether Livis own observations am contained in the jarger 
series. Hf they are contained ih It, the inaccuracy would be a little larger; the ditter- 


ence ino would be about §. 
'Prant Bone Changes ie Bodily Fort of Descendants of leenri grants. 
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that of the individuale recorded in Livi’s military statistics, and 
that certain errors may have been introduced by lack of accurate 
information bearing on this point. The foregeing table contuins 
the results of this comparison. 

The average difference resulting from these senes, taking into 
consideration the errors, is 2.91 in favor of the series measured in 
America. If we disregard the effect of rounding off, which it is 
not quite casy to take into account, since we have no data indicating 
how many measurements in each series have been rounded off, we 
may determine the inaccuracy of the measurement on this basis. 
If we call breadth and length of head 4 and J respectively, the indi- 
vidual’s-vanations.x and ¥, the errors 9 and w, the head-index ¢, then 
c= LOO iP 
I+y tu 


and with sufficient accuracy, 


Bo a RE LSS _ ae 
¢= 100 +100) (¥~7 42-7). 


To ait | AE 
r# = r0,000%| (5%) | + r0.000%| (5-5) | 


Here 10,0005 | (2 - +) |- o*, the variability of the head-index 


unaffected by errors-of observation. We may write, therefore, 
bt if [eA ee) 
a — = | == 7 — a. * 
c— 7 10.0005 ( +e). 


We have, of course, no means of determining the errors in 6 and 
I separately, and may assume that errors m the two measurements 
are approximately equal. We will call the mean square error in 
these measurements 7, Then 
i jf 1 t 
. a oe Dae = 
re? 10,0005 (ete): 
If we assume § and | as approximately 130 mm, and 190 mm., the 
values characteristic of southern Italy, we find 
cf — oe = 528" 
f= 5.6 
¢ = = 24 mm, 
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In other words, the mean square error, including the effect of round- 
ing off, of length of head and width of head in the general statistics 
of the Antropomeiria Militere, must be about + 2-4 mm. 

The difference between the variability obtained by Livi and 
that obtained from the series of immigrants is fairly uniform, ‘There 
are only two regions where the variabilities obtained by Livi are 
less than those obtained from the study of the immigrants, These 
regions are Campobasso and Cosenza. The series of mean square 
errors of the differences shows clearly that the variations in our 
results are, on the whole, unimportant. The differences for 
Palermo, however, suggest an exceptionally great inaccuracy, 

We have also compared the averages obtained by Liviand those 
obtained by the measurements of immigrants. The results of this 
comparison are given in the following table. 
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Caserta | Sbegio | ygo7) |= 6Go0.ge3:38 mg | 1.5) =o4 
ChHierl ....., S3.3=424 | a7h 81.9 «3.48 63 > —hq) -o4 
Campubnaso. ., S10—3.69 | 3520 82.0 = 4.84 Rs | +t.g| moQ4 
Avelling S1-53.95 (4093 Bot—359 | 165) 0.8] =0.3 
Napali... 62. 350 | gic $0.9 «2.84 210 | —=.7| #02 
Salerno S27 —=3.50 | S087 0 (BLO = 3.67 441) 1-7) =0.2 
Bari... 60.7 = 3.97 | T2850 79,6 = 5.07 47 —t.4| 20,3 
Potenza... , . BO.G—g00 | 5898 | 8tig = g.hy 344 | $0.6) =o 
Cosenna 779 @35.08 | S55b 776 = 5.06 | a4} | =.5) =i:7 
Messina... woGea58 gory! 7784356 | 431 | —10| son 
Palerma......, 79-1 63.60 (7760) 77h zOg | T240:) —1,5) =O 
Trapani... ... Hoomsay | 3148) FRF\ag0 | go) 1.3] ny 
Cultanisetta,... Hae 42 | 9218) THRO | 65 | Tle] eg 
Girgentl....,,,,,| So1eger- | ghig) 7adegao 75 | —t.4) =0.3 
Catania,.......,.) 7o7=385 | fo2 | 77.4 =3.20 170 | —ng! 0.35 


It will be seen that almost everywhere the cephalic index ob- 
tained in America is less than the cephalic index obtained in Italy, 
the difference being, on the average, 1.03 units, Here, again, there 
are only two regions where the average index in America exceeds 
the index found in Europe. These regions are Campobasso and 
Potenza. It does not seem improbable that the average value in 
America may be affected in some cases by the uneven representation 
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of different parts of the same province, which would naturally 
result in an index different from the one found in Italy. We think, 
however, that the regular difference is due to differences in the 
method of measuring. [tisa well-known fact that in hasty observa- 
tions errors in the length of the head must almost: always result in 
values which are a little below the true value, because a change in 
the point on which the compasses are placed in front, and a devia- 
tion from the medial line on the occiput, will both result in a 
shortening of the line measured. The only cause of excessive 
measurements in the length of head is found in the slipping of the 
compasses when they are taken off, and this is usually one of the 
first errors that observers guard against. 

On the other hand, rapid measurement of the width of the head 
is liable to result in increased values, when the measurement 1s not 
taken in an accurately transversal direction; in other words, if one 
of the points of the compasses is a little more forward than the 
ather one. In this case the diagonal measurements. are always 
greater than the true measurements. On the other hand, inexpe- 
rienced observers are quite liable to obtain too gmall results in 
cases where they do not move the compasses far'enough back. On 
the whole, we might therefore expect, in measurements taken by 
observers without a great deal of experience in arithropometric 
work, and necessarily very apidly, that the length of the head would 
be too small and the width of the head approximately accurate. 

We have calculated from the data contained in the preceding 
table the error which would result in the observed difference, pro- 
vided that an equal error, but in opposite directions, were made in 
the length of the head and the width of the head. This error 
(in other words, the average personal equation of the observers) 
would be —1.03 mm. If the error is calculated on the assumption 
that the width of the head is correctly given and an error made in 
the length of the head, the latter error would be —2.45 mm. 

We may, therefore, infer that the material presented by Livi 
gives, on the whole, an adequate basis of a discussion of the vari- 
ability of the cephalic index, provided we confine ourselves to the 
material collected according to Dr Livi's methods. We have no 
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means of iia whether the values of Emilia should not be 
sed, since Dr Livi's accurate measurements may be 





contained in hae. 

A glance at the map shows that, on the whole, the largest varia- 
bilities are found in central Ltaly where the two distinct types af 
northern [taly and of southern Italy have intermingled. 

Before we discuss this distribution in greater detail, it remains 
to be shown that the amount olf increase of variability of the cephalic 
index due to the mixture of two types like the South Italian and 
North Italian is large enough to account for the increase that has 
Been observed. The maximum variability is found in Macerata, 
and is = 4.68: its square 21.90. The average index for this 
circondario is 83.7. Lf we imagine this type composed of one type 
of an index of about 86 representing northern Italy and one of an 
incex of about 79 representing southern Italy, we must assume that 
the latter occurs with a frequency of 0.5 of the former. If we assume 
the variabilities of the component elements as = 3, then the square 
of the total standard variability would be 22.3, approximately 
the value found in Macerata.! This, of course, is intended only 
a8 an indication that the increases.of variability may be produced 
by such mixture, not as an analysis of the series, which would be 
quite arbitrary on the basis of available observations. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the distribution of the amounts 
of the observed differences in the variability of the cephalic indices 
agrees, on the whole, with the theory with which we started, Since, 
furthermore, the theory is in accord with observations quoted be- 
fore, it seems to be a plausible explanation of the observed facts: 

We ate not inclined, however, to claim that mixture is meces- 
sarily the sole reason for the distribution of variabilities. It might 
"Vif the Brequensy:of the type with average inder 86 ie called ¢, that of the type 
With average index 79 in called #. 

Hs 
and the variability of the whole series, o being the square of the component series, and 
their distances from the general average 2.3 und 4.7 respectively. 
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very well be that certain local causes increase or decrease the 
variability of the cephalic index. We shall revert to this subject 
later, It would seem, however, a curious coincidence if the region 
of increased variability due to environmental catses should be the 
same as the one where we should expect increased varialulity due 
to mixture. 

One objection that might be raised against our interpretation of 
the observed facts deserves mention. If the population were very 
mobile, it might be that people of adjoining parts of the country 
lived in any particular district, and that therefore without any inter- 
marriage the variability might be incressed wherever there are 
considerable changes in the cephalic index over short distances. 
The censtis of the country districts shows, however, that this ts 
not the case. Even if we admit a very extended migration over 4 
radius of about 60 miles, so that there should be an even distribu- 
tion of types over such an area, a siinple calculation shows that the 
increase of the variability due to this cause, considering only 
individuals of one generation, would be so small that it could not 
account for the differences in variahility in different parts of the 
country. For instance, in one of the districts where extreme values 
af the cephalic index come near together, in Camarino, in the 
Province of Macerata, the square of the standard variability, with 
an even distnbution of all the types OCcUITENg in the adjoming 
circondari, would be increased by about 1,5 units, while in reality 
itexceeds the lowest values found in Italy iy g units. It appears, 
therefore, that if the increased variability is to be explained az due 
ti mixture of types, it must be an old and much more extended 
mixture. 

A lew regions of Italy offer points of special interest when con- 
sidered from these points of view. While in the greater part of 
the valley of the Po a uniformly low variability prevails, there is @ 
very rapid increase westward toward the French border. In this 
region the long-headed Ligurian type comes into close contact with 
the short-headed Alpine type; and in those areas where the varia- 
bility is great, the transition from long-headed to short-headed 
areas is very rapid, In Tuscany, particularly on the western coast, 
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the conditions are similar, the type of the region of Lucea con- 
trasting strongly with the type of the interior, Ir is rather inter- 
esting to note that in both these wreas the Increase of variability 
is in the interior, as though the influence of the mountain peo pile 
on the coast type had been very slight. the reverse influence strong. 
All along the western coust of Italy the variabilities remain rather 
low, although between Tuscany and the region south of Rome thiey" 
are relatively high. By far the highest values are found on the 
Adriatic side, in the Apennine region. It is conceivable that the 
fact that Italy faces here the Balkan peninsula, the northern parts 
of which ate occupied by round-headed people, may have exerted 
an influence upott the head-forms,. If South Italians, types of the 
Po valley, types of the Balkan peninsula, and Ligurians inter- 
mingled here and retained their types, high variabilities like rhose 
found here would result. It is noteworthy, however, that in Larino 
and Sansevero the variability is low, although Slavic and Albanese 
Colonies have existed there fora long period. Farther ta the south 
there is a minimum of variability in the district crossing Italy 
between points near Naples and Foggia, while farther south the 
values are rather low and quite uniform. They vary around 
+ 3.75, one of the dividing-lines of groups selected for our map; 
eo that the uniformity is somewhat obscured by the occurrence 
of two zones in this area, which, however, represent values very 
much alike. Higher values are found in a small district inland, 
east of Naples; where the variability is almost © 4. Another 
district of higher variahility ts situated tn southern Calabria, where 
a considerable infusion of Albanese blood has occurred. Livi has 
shown that there is no appreciable difference in type between the 
inhabitants of Italian and Albanese villages of Calabria; but it is 
quite possible that the whole area may be affected by the infusion 
of Albanese blood which has continued for more than four hundred 
years, There is no trace of a disturbing influence in the ancient 
lilyrian territory in southern Italy. 

Notwithstanding all the irregularities of distribution of varia- 


'F. 1. Pullé, Profifo Antnopelogicn dell’ Italia: Archicia per U Agtropologig, 1858, 
KAVIT, pp: 090 et seq. pl. om 
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bility of the cephalic index, the fact remains that in a broad strip 
occupying the middle portion of the country—roughly speaking, 
between Ravenna and Chieti on the Adriatic side, Lucca and Rome 
on the Ligurian and Tirrenian side —the bulk of high variabilities 
are founel, 

standpoint, We desire to call attention to the fact that the mixture 
which has taken place in central Italy extends over very long periods, 
so that opportunity for Mendelian segregation would present itself, 
The conditions are the same among the Lycian Greeks whom Dr 
von Luschan discusses. In that area the difference between the 
component types is so great that the very high variability of = 6.8 
restilte—a value which is not equaled in any territory where a 
fairly homogeneous population resides. 

It would seem that similar increases of variability oceur in other 
areas where a long-continued mixture of types may be proved to 
exist. Thus the Alaskan Eskimo, who are undoubtedly a mixture 
of long-headed eastern Eskimo and of short-headed northwestern 
Indians, have the high variability of = 4.3,! while the Indians 
have a variability of only abour = 3.' In California, where the 
long-headed Yuki, who have an average index of 77.4, adjoin 
shorter-headed tribes, the former have a variability of = 2.9 (48 
cases); the neighboring Pomo, an average index of 81.0 & 3.8 (28 
cases); the Maidu and Pit River jointly, of 80.5 = 3.7 (68 cases), 

In British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon similar phe- 
nomena seem to occur, although they are not so clear. 

The anthropometric and ethnological evidence indicate that a 
mixture of several types hus occurred in the area of the Lower 
Fraser river and in the Lillooet valley, and here the highest varia- 
bilities are found. [n Oregon, where we approach the types of 

(These date have been computed from the materials published in F, Boas, Zur 
Anthropologie der nordumerikaulschen Inctianer, Verkasdlangee do Borliner Gesell. 
achat fir Anthropologie, Ethnologie and Urgeschichte. exvi [180s). p. got; and Physical 
Characteristics of the Tribes of British Columbia. Tieeifth ond Final Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada [rigal,. Py Gh et sag, 

* See F. Bom, Anthropemetry of Central California. Bulletin of the American Mu. 
ram of Nefural History, xvi [toos}, pp. 347-380. | 
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California with more elongated heads, the variability of the cephalic 
index rises again, The numbers of cases at our disposal are, how- 
ever, so small that these values must be taken as indications only, 
not as the true expression of the actual conditions. 
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The values of these varjabilities are throughout higher than 
those found in areas of uniform populations. Thus we find for 
some of the provinces of Sweden! variabilities of lesa than = 3. 
For Denmark, not divided into provinces, it is + 3.29 for males, 
* 3.26 for females," which probably indicates a value of = 3 or 
less for the separate districts. 

A few other cases of increase of variability due to mixture have 
been described? Among immigrants who come to Amieriea from 
various parts of Europe the variability of the cephalic index of 
children of one family is the greater, the greater the: difference 
between the parents. This observation has been made among 
Jews and Italians. Only families are considered here in which 
father and mother belong to the same nationality. Evidently 
this may be explained in- accordance with Mendelian principles by 
assuming the head-incdex to be determined by a number of unit 
characters, and each individual to represent a combination that 
may be expressed by the complex aja, i,), q¢. 2. U,mimnn.. - 
in which group the characters without index express the unit 
characters common to father and mother, while those with index 
A Guvtat Retains and Carl M. First, Anmihropologia Succica, pp, oot. 

‘Curl Burrau, Om Hovedets Forinog Steere, Maldeleteer om Danmark: Anno 
pologi. T. p. 245. 

* Franz Beas, Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (Final Repori), 
DU. Th P53-154, 
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express those that belong to father or mother alone. Then a 
massing of the values of the head-index around the racial type, 
with secondary maxima for the paternal and maternal values, may 
result, 

'e have also data for the width of face of half-bloods, the chil- 
dren of American Indian mothers and white fathers! The observed 
distributions give the following widths of face: 


Indians. i i a mh a 144.4 i 


= 5.36 (3018 cases) 
Half-bloods ........, 145.8 = §,po (304 cases) 
Whites.....-- 4. (po.0) = (m0) 


Sinee the descent of the white fathers is not-accurately known, 
we have intexduced an approximate value. The increase of the 
variability of the half-bloods of the first generation is so small that 
we may say that the series, so far as its variability is concerned, 
seems to behave like a blend of two homozygous types. The 
increase in variability, due to the difference of distinet parental 
types that has been observed in intraracial marriages. does not 
appear here, Nevertheless the distributions observed ameng the 
half-bioods indicate a massing of observations near the Indian 
type and near the European type. In Mendelian terms this would 
have to be expressed in the same manner as the preceding case, 
namely, by the assumption that, in regard to wlth of face, both 
Indian and white are heteraxygous, and contain certain elements im 
common, without appreciable dominance of any of the unit char- 
acters concerned, 

The Mendelian formula, however, seems to involve an hypothesis 
that does not seem quite plausible, and we prefer to express the 
observed phenomena in another manner. Considering the observed 
similarities of members of fraternities and the similarities between 
individuals and their ancestors, we may say that the variability 
in fraternities isdue to the varying intensity of transmission from 
individuals of the ancestral series, and that the intensity of heredi- 
tary transmission decreases with the remoteness of the ancestral 
relations. If weoassume, then, that the hereditary feature is due 


"Front Boas, Zur Anthropologie det nordameritanischen Indianer, Verkand- 
tungre dor Herlioer antiropologischew Geeellechaft, 195, pre dng-4or. 
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to the reappearance of ancestral types, and that there is always part 
of the paternal and part of the maternal line present, then the 
observed facts of segregation would be due to the presence of the 
sume types of ancestors (or of the same ancestors) in the two lines. 
It will readily be seen that when we express the phenomena of 
heredity in these terms, the observations among Jews and among 
Indian half-bloods would be adequately covered. In the former 
case we should eay that both father and mother have to a great 
extent the same ancestors which will reappear in the series; thar, 
however, since both parents differ very much, similar differences: 
may have occurred also among their more immediate ancestors. 
Therefore, on account of the stronger recurrence of the types of 
near ancestors, there wil] be a certain amount of massing at or near 
the paternal and maternal types, 

fn the case of the Indian half-bloods we should say that whenever 
characters of equidistant ancestral groups appear in the two lines, 
and neither is dominant, there will be a massing around the mixed 
type; whenever the characters of ancestral groups appear that are 
not equidistant in the two lines, the paternal or the maternal tvpe 
will have the greater influence, according to which line is repre- 
sented by the nearer, and therefore more potent, ancestors. 

If we express the phenomena of inheritance in this manner, the 
observations showing the purity of the segregated recessive lines 
compel us to say that, when there has been a reversion to a certain 
ancestral trait In one line, then the later generations of ancestors 
in that line will have no influence on the descendants of the indi- 
vidual in question, 

While the distribution of the variabllities of the cephalic index 
thus favors the theory of the permanence of the two fundamental 
types of northern and southern Italy throughout the period of 
their intermixture, the study of the variabilities found in cities 
indicates that environmental causes modify the values of the 
cephalicindex, Formany years all the large cities of Italy have had 
a considerable influx of a population born at great distances. This 
is true particularly of Rome, and the complex character of the 
descent of its population has been set forth by Livi. The relative 
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frequency of the native and foreign-born element of a number af 
large cities is contained in the following table, which has been 
extracted from the Census for 1901. 


INHABITANTS ACCORDING TO Prace oF Bieta or Evever Cries 
(HUNDREDS) 











af 

a g i 4 r 

—- : :| 3 a | 3 

se jo;e |_| = | = 

City.) +. ...--++--) 865 | §79 | 1027) Too | 308:| 406 
Rest of province....|/ 321) 175 | 589) 3a| 44 4 
Piemonte. . . “11/335 |) 92/) 98) 8) 7] ta! 
Liguria..... | 9) tr) £7)-——| 5) 3 
Lombardis 5 | 45] 441) 2] t4/ 12 
WEREtO. ced aa seas | 25] 36) 36: af] aa] ta! 
RM cevecsceeecsd] at| 39| Bs 3| 12) 6g 
co | 20) 38) go 3) 7] 
Marche... 0..i56 | §) moO) mi) a] Fl og) 
Umbria... a) 3 s—| t| 2 

Wises 6; 37) to— 

Abruzzi... 4; 2) 6&— : ; 
Campania. ......... B; tm) 8 a] 8 -§ 
Pugtie... | §) &| tal fl Fl a 
Basilicata “ | i = | = 4 
Calabria. i al 9 a— | 3| 4. 
tl) ee ot 15 | £3) 3/ 71 3 
| i=l! sil ! 








Unfortunately the earlier censtis, which would express accurately 
the composition of the population for the parents of the men 
measured, is not available. Still it is quite certain that the influx 
ol cutsiders in cities like Genoa, Milan, and Rome must have con- 
tinued for very long periods, 

In the following table we give the values of the cephalic index 
and its vanabilities for each of these eleven cities, and for the rest of 
the ¢ircondario in which they are situated. The values for the 
circondari were calculated from the data given in the full table for 
all the mandamenti, by excluding the mandamento representing 
the city, and by assurning again that all the mandamenfi except the 
city had the same vyariabilities: The values for the cities were 
obtained directly from Livi's tables given on pp. 230-247. ‘The 
table contains, furthermore, the theoretical averages which would 
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be obtained if all the values of the measurements according to the 
nativity of the people and their numbers.as given in the census of 
1901 were used, under the assumption that they would be pre- 
served unchanged in the city. 

























| Conatec james: 7 VAnDARLLITIOS Neate oF | erreur an: be~ 
— [inider of Clry mod 

cand J ter chy 

z 30 F 77 
ae ity EF ? 
2H is Hym)hy a) J 
i I roe is 

$4 (deta = | *|-# | 2 
Torino... 86.3] = 4.08 = 3.67 [15991 3528] —0.8 | —o.7 
Venetia, .... 85.7] =9.89 =4.02 | 1101/1993! —2.0 | —1.9 
Treviso... oi] =3.88 «3-66 [1098 2885) <0.0 +09 
Bologna. o 84.7) =1.95 *3-65 |1380, 2196] —0.5 | —0.8 
Milano .....) 84 B44] eget “3-32 | 1890 1660] —o.3 | —0.6 
Firenge...... 2, 53.3) =4.30 =4.15 |£1635/ 3625] —To —10 
Genova... ..| 62,7|'82.1) 82.9] =q10 = 3.62 | 1552/1785] =0:0) —o.6 
Napoli. eereel Ba. 82.6 82.6} a oe 3.54 4623 Ol —O.2 | 0.0 
Roma,......| St.4) 79.0) f0.4] =4.50 =35.99 | 1384/1891) +10 =0.5 
Messina... .. 79-6) 70.8 79.5) = 3.56 =3-45 /1405) Sto} +0.3 | +0.5 
Palermo... ...| 79.6 79-5! 79.0] © 3.75 24) 1986] +0.6) +o.5 






It will be noted that these theoretical values for the variabilities 
are very much larger than the observed values for the cities, and 
that the observed differences between the cities and the surrounding 
country for the variability of the cephalic index are trifling, in 
fact so trifling that a very large reduction of the foreign-born 
population would be necessary in order to make it possible to 
explain the changes without assuming coincident changes of types, 
due to city life. For Rome, for instance, it would be necessary to 
assume an immigration of less than one-twellth of what it was in 
1901 to obtain values at all comparable in regard to variability 
for the observed and the computed city values—provided the rela- 
tive amount of influx has remained the same from all parts of the 
Country. Furthermore, the values for the averages of the cephalic 
index in city and country contradict the results obtained from the 
variabilities alone. In short, considering the long-continued influx 
of foreigners into the cities, and the close agreement between the 
observed variabilities of city and of the country in which they are 
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situated, it seems necessary to assume that the head-index under- 
goes changes in the city, It fs plausible that in Venice, which 
differs so much in environment from the surrounding country, the 
depression of the variability may be due to the strong influence af 
the environment, 

It would seem, therefore, that the observations of the city-born 
population necessitate the assumption of a direct influence of city 
life on the cephalic type. This agrees with the conclusion reached 
from a study of the European immigrants in New York. It may 
be inferred from the New York observations that under the in- 
fluence of city life the short-headed North Italians would become 
a little more long-headed, and the long-headed South Italians a little 
more short-headed, The theoretical values for averages obtained 
in Italy neither confirm nor contradict this assumption, while the 
theoretical values for variabilities that would be obtained under this 
assumption would show a much better agreement with the observed 
values than those resulting under the assumption of alisolute 
stability of the component types. 

The claim that the changes that do occur are due to natural 
selection cannot be proved, and does not seem to us favored by 
the American observations referred to before. The numerical 
values found for the Italian cities would also require an intensity 
of selection much greater than seems plausitle, On the other hand, 
the manner of action and cause of a direct influence of city life 
on head-form remains so far entirely obscure. 

Attention may also be called to the apparent massing of high 
variahilities in mountainous areas. This may perhaps be due to 
the fact that such areas have been for long periods places of retuge 
for individuals from different parts of the country who had to seek 
shelter from political or ecclesiastical persecution, However, the 
fact itself does not seem quite sufficiently established, and other 
explanations of the abserved distribution seem possible, 
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RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN PALM AND SOLE 
CONFIGURATIONS 
[It —PatmM and SOLE Prints of LipertANn Natives 
By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 
J... INTRODUCTION 

OL SHEN, about ten years ago, my early studies of human 
paim and sole prints began to reveal the great individual 
differences in the configuration of the palmar and plantar 
friction ridges, there naturally suggested itself the hope that 
differences, sufficiently distinctive to serve as racial criteria, could! 
be found in the representatives of the different human races. 
My first observations along this line were made, naturally, upon 
American negroes, by the help of a set of prints collected at Provi- 
dence, R. 1, by Miss Inez Whipple (Mrs H. H. Wilder); soon after 
which came the unusual opportunity of studying prints of the 
Mays-Quichis, afforded me through the kindness of Dr A. M.. 
Tozzer of Harvard University, who collected) them during his 
first visit to Yucatan. The results of those studies, which, to a 
very limited extent, afforded an opportunity for the comparison 
of three distinct human varieties, were published in the Anierican 
Anthrepolagest for April-June, 1904, and yielded fairly satisfactory 
results. The next work on thissubject was that of Schlaginhaufen,! 
an the people of Farther India, and this was followed by a paper by 
Loth? on Poles from the vicinity of Warsaw. So far as | anv able 

to learn, this completes the literature on the subject. 

Inomy first paper, even with the small colluction of prints at 
my disposal, certain rather definite results were obtained, auch as 
the high percentage of vecurrence of the thenar pattern in Maya 

' Schlaginhaulen, O., Zur Morphologie der Palinacuntl Planta der Vorderincie and 
Cevlonor, 2eitschr. fir Eihnologic, Welve a-4, tooth. 


* Lath, Edouard, Anthropetogivche Untersuchungen (ber dae Hautleistensystem 
let Polen; 22iebr. fice Afor ph. mo. Anitiropal,, Had, xitt, port. 


ay 
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hands, together with alow percentage of the hypothenar, when com- 
with the whites. The frequency of certain palmar formulwina 
given face, such as the formula 7.5.5.5 among the negroes, was 
also noted. It thus seemed that racial distinctions were certainly 
shown in the palm and sole markings, yet that the individual 
variation. wes so great in each race that only the averages of large 
numbers of individuals were of value as racial criteria. This view 
cancerning the wide range of individual variations in all races 
became further corroborated as the St Louis Exposition furnished 
the opportunity of collecting prints from a number of human races 
not yet examined in this particular, and gave me the opportunity 
af studying and comparing both palm and sole prints of Ainus, 
Igorrotes, Patagonians, and Batua pigmies. These prints were 
taken for me by Mr Charles Hurlbut, and when added to my 
collection, which already contained the prints of negroes, Mayas, 
and Chinese, in addition to those of several hundred white Ameri- 
cans, presented material of sufficient breadth racially to allow of 
some generalization. ‘Taken individually, there was nothing 
racially specific in either of these; not a palm or sole print but 
could be closely matched in its general features, except, of course, 
in the details of the ridges (Galton's minntie), by prints taken from 
Smith College students; yet, there still rematmed indications of def- 
nite racial differences in the percentage of occurrence of the several 
features, when compiled froma sufficiently large collection (at least 
25 individuals), 

There has just now come to my hand an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for continuing these studies. Professor Frederick Starr, in 
his recent expedition to Liberia (1912), collected the palm and sole 
prints of too native soldiers, and, upon his return, presented the 
entire set to me. If, to appreciate this gift, one should take the 
complete set of prints of a single individual, and then multiply this 
effort by too, he would estimate the work involved only in part, 
atid should consider, in addition to this, the personal whims and 
caprices of each one of the hundred, and the task and skill requiretl 
on the part of the collector in persuading them to submit to the 
process; Only thus may one appreciate the value of this gift, and 
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it is largely for him who has thus labored in my behalf that I am 
pleased, in presenting these data, that they show definite and 
positive results, of real value to anthropology. 

The 100 individuals in this set are members of 13 different tribes, 
of which three are in Sierra Leone, the remaining ten Liberian. 
These, with their distribution among the hundred, which are 
numbered consecutively and are thus indicated in Tables I and [1, 
are as follows: 

Liberia 
DR ie ern quespengetensn ess érnaves eS 3-50 J. B.D, EO, Tz, ag, 25, 26, 28, 
19, 20, 24, 25.206, 29. Els 55. 34, 3o 37, 
38. 47, 52, $4, 40, G2, 69,66, 67, 70, 74, 
£1, 85, 86, 87. $8.90, 99. 973 = 43. 
Mopesal (= Kpwesl),............00.-.Noe,-a1, Ta: = 


Bele ( = Mbele). .. 0.2... ce epee ee MO, Et, 28, 2, Aa. Bo. G4; = 6. 
Mandingo, ....., ceeieentd suns liQd' 4, 4; £8 $8: 4, 


Bande (= Komemife).......... soccs. Noe. 24, 30. 45,40; '60, Tt. Ps. 9B: Tg. Bo. on, 
92. 95. O83. = ny, 
Cola: (= Gora). ....-. he bee eee eee ee il, Gat a, 
Bazea. Sere eee) et eee Nok ry, 82; = 2. 
BM ssa eane tes Teer ee 
GEE ee ene yep esyegyssecan—eres ts By teed, 
ol Seer er errata! a) ee 2 
Sterra Leowe 
Bdemie. . cule. eee cere wa ee he wis ot. Tg, 39, 34. as. AT. 43, 44. 40, 43, 50, 57; 
53. Og. 68, O59, 73, 76, Th. Oo, OO. Tod, 
= 91, 
OI wep aed ieee aman Cwere'es -No, 67: — 7. 
Susu. a ceseeeeeleth, 28, =e. 
Il. Hawns 


The first cursory inspection of the prints of the hands showed 
an astonishing percentage of occurrence of the formula 7-5.5.5, 
with the slight variations-7.5.5.3 and 7-5.5-4, a condition previously 
observed in the prints of American negroes, and of so frequent an 
appearance that I had come to regard it as the “negro formula.” 
In this type (fig. 30) line p makes an abrupt upward curve, almost 
from its origin, and terminates between the little and ring fingers 
in the position designated by the gure 7. By this course the line 
in question necessarily embraces, and assists in the formation of, 
a definite looped or whorled pattern, morphologically the fourth 
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TABLE. 1 | 
Hasp Forse oF Linkeian Natives (Mates) Cotlecren ay 
































Ma, | Left Right ee ee 
en ht! ole. ee eee = «oe ay eau tho —-.-—-.-.=—> go 
CSR he) — 5-8 00 Ssh 6) |oeas. ad 
a |'7.5:5.5 10: 88S ae ee *: thelt008s ihe 
A Is nla Nlesae ko TS.53 0.9 9.5.5.8 10 
4\7.5.5:5 tho “553 ie ata 753.5 we 7.55.5 9.0 
5/7553 0.0 | 7-358 oe 7353 of 7555 «0 
7 | 7-5.5.4 mom aS ce - | 75.8.4 ok | 1187.5 oh 
A) 7-5-55 i he =—-$.5 ate 71555 ob | 7.5.5.5 8.0" 
Meters oO eae ee fae | see =-5 the|tneg.3 tho 
call ee on ee! Uh ol Dl si. on 7.055 a0 
77.5.5 the | 7.0.5.5 ror ee On YOSB O66 
ts 9.85.5 th | $39.75 "i SES 4 =—.—.5.5 6.0 
‘3  *.7.5.4 oh | 0.7.5.5 ] aes 6.0/0.8. 5 est 
is |7--.—5: wh vas HO55 0.0 :/7.9.5.5 O19 
m/755.4 eo | 8.6.5. sia Were: Cele ae 
aiees Salleaes calelsage eellzcter ae 
t8Ps-5-9 0 we | FSS: Wheleisee to'lpcnes, a 
19 | %.8.7.5 On | tb. 7-5 a, ea as - we 0.7.5.5 0.0 
ao | 0.7.5.5 i. or hs “io od 3 o5 é thin! TtO5.5 ho 
al 7555 8, ——3.5, oe fas a hb See 3 9.6 
2075.53 tho 8655 oo csea ee lice 3 a4 
24 0.7.5.3 ao |11.0.7.5 a ae — ape cece oe och 
24/7858 wo | -.—.—.- tf 9855 v6 7755 o6 
eH Ta te 7.0 —— 9.5 ~— ee — 0 DY a ae = oc 
26 |9.7.5. hl alll SR Re ML gh —— thh| 1.075 9,0 
a7 17883: tO/788.S ok Jag Sale les, oo 
2} UO Moat! Mesctac rete ai (esd tea ou |— = 53 9.0 
jo a5; 34 ot = Ts 3 3 pa Le oll id 5 o:8 SS — = 5 6 
Hens le | ace vee Bz - 15.5 ov. |10.9.7.5 0.0 
ya [7.5.5.5 thal? ) ae les 53 oe lta.—6.5 ob 
43 az peed) |b AL ; Mp 7:415:3 1.0.) 4.—— 5 O86 
a ee ne ee - A T- = ch tie Tas , | 
Se TTS5 thn|Ts ee P| Rs or ps = 
SO) T9865 WN 783S Oe, | i) mis ‘tha IE. 5s o6 
7 | 44 6:7. M375 oo, BY)7 —s.5 om O88. 5 
7/0 67S (0.0 lplveae Sn 7355.5 v6 
48 \7s35 29 Sa a i. 7.5.5.3 0,0 =.= ¥i5 o_o 
rr Ps 5.5 Uh) —) —- $05 f 74 54 64 |—— 6.5 2.0 
ab) 7.9-5-50 0 tho) — — $5 oh | go) ‘<sa 6|—.—.33 8 
ab | 7.5.5.5 7.8) —) “33 oh we | 7.5.5: : se =. —f 0 
ga | 7.5.5.5 |) a Sead: 80) | Oe ai = 88 * 4 = 54 OW 
0] —-—SS 08 [te 5 90 lol = —i5s: tt] 58. OB 
et | Ss =a OD | Gp) ee SS | Bd 
te eR OO TR OO toa eSiaS | alee: ae 
ae |? ae OP as ce Oe liaeee oo |. — M o.0 
ister ec lions Lebel e Clee 
48 9.7.5.8 mp 11.0.7. ide | Bs ies ey ee ee 
rash wh | === rh eee sill teats ’ 
30 973s 00 luers 00 frnl—.— 3.4 oh |—.—s§ 010 


Chily the formule in toldfaued appears complete aml heyond dom hit connect, unch 
the conclusions given tn thia paper are bose! on thew alone, The others, og le mut 
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interdigital of Miss Whipple. The three other main lines open upon 
the outer margin, sometimes with line A terminating along the 
upper two-thirds of this 
Margin, position 5, or 
within the lower, or prox- 
imal third, position 3. 
Occasionally, too, line a 
becomes involved in a 
bypothenar pattern, and 
is thus prevented from 
attaining the margin at 
. all; position 4. Thus 
' these three closely re- 
lated formula are prac- 
tically the same, the sole 
difference being in the 
course of line A. The 
finding of this “negro 
formula” so common in 
the Liberian prints, af- 
ter having already estab- 
lished its frequency 
among North American 





negroes, is.of especial sig- 

Fr. y—Typleal print, showing the wrgro formula, haga blk <i 
hie ae Ee we. 9, Fived irihe. Haid saigr » BInCe 

source of these new prints 


is geographically eo near the place of origin of the majority af the 
North American slaves. 
The next step in the examination consisted taiturally of making 





bet, are either defective or. when complete, are more or lew uncertain, swine to the 
condition of the print. “The two tart figares, those following the palmar formula, 
indicate the presence ol 2 thenar pattern by tk, an hypothenar by A. and the abeence 
Wa Pattern by ano. An accented o, thus 0. derictes a fudiment of the jmiltern in: 
aj tbest Lorn. 

‘Whipple. Inex L.. The Ventral Sarface of the Mammuatan Chiridium with special 
teference to the conditions (ound In Man, Zedecke fur Morphol. a. Anthropol... Hd. vit, 
I pang. 
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a definite formulation of the individual palms, and presenting the 
results in the form of 4 table (Table I). Unfortunately many of 
the prints were deficient in certain essential areas, especially along 
the bases of the fingers where the triradil of origin of the main lines 
are situated, and thus of the entire set J could be positive of the 
complete formule of but 64 left hands and 37 rights, ror in all. 
These appear in the table in bold-faced type; in the other cases 
only the parts which could be definitely known are given. 

As a basis for comparison 100 sets of hands from native whites 
from the United States were formulated in the same way and placed 
in a second table (Table IT), but here, as 1 could select these from a 
collection of more than 400, it was possible to take only those that 
could be wholly formulated, and there are thus 200 complete 
formule, 100 from each side! Although there has yet been found 
absolutely no difference between the sexes in respect to palm and 
sole marking, it may be noted that the Liberian prints were all 
males, and the prints of whites from my collection all females, 

‘A mere glance at these two tables (1 and IT) will suffice to show 
certain distinct and well-marked differences, such as (t) that the 
great preponderance of the “negro formula” in the. Liberians is 
a fact, ancl (2) that the amount of individual Variation, as shown 
in the number of different formula represented in each set, is far 
greater m the whites than in the Liberians. 

1 These formule filler! thi method first. proposed by mein a popular article In 
roog (Pap. Sei, Mowitly, Sept.) and afterward browght to generat me. It waa ex 
plained in the paper just quoted. and again more thoroughly in 194, in the paper in 
the American Authropologia on ractal differences; Ag in thowe papers, 1 still use the 
numeral § for cess of total suppression of line ¢, ax well-as for those in which there is 
@ Very short: Jine that ence kn o loop, Although for the fret of these cases Loth has 
proposed the slgn x, which may prove convenient, This condition Loth eansiders o 
Patish character, hut {have found this, aswell ax the very short line, in many races. 
These cases represent respectively the “arch” and the “tented arch" of Galton, and 
amply show the two firtal etages in the degeneracy of the pattern os shown by. Mise 
Whipple (1po4. loc. rit fig. a4. po gage. 0. and p.m), These figures ore clied! by 
Leth. and the two eecditions are figured by him in his Tafel 1v, figs. t and 2. [am 
sorry that [ have nowhere explained these cases, or my expressions for them in the 
written formula, for the omission has misleet Loth: tat the frequent use of the numeral! 


$a0 the position of line c, as seen in my former papers. indleates the frequency of these 
udttioen 
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each by the number of times it occurs in the two sets, In the whites, 
with exactly 200 hands, the percentage of occurrence of far- 
mitla is easily obtained by dividing the third, or “ total," column by 
2; In the negroes the corresponding third column gives practically 
the percentage without division, since the number of prints used 
happened to be 101 in number. 

By the belp of this table we are now ready to draw the following 
definite conclusions: | 

I. Inthe negro hands §2-per cent, show the typical“ negro formula,” 
7-5.5-3-5 In the white hands this appears in only ro per cent. 

In the white. hands 63 per cent, show the formula 12.0.7.2-5 
(with the slight vartation of & for g im the second place), a formula 
which may be called provistonally the “white formulas” In the 
negro hands this appears in-only 8 per cent. 

LT. The white hands exhibit no fewer than a4 different formula, 
while the negro hands show bul 46, It must be admitied that the segre 
hands used here were bul rot in number against 200 of the whiles, 
yei this would hardly account for the extraordinary difference. Farther- 
more, the oo remaining formula, rejected because incomplete or 
indistinct, seem, so far as indicated, to be about Hke the others, 

LIT. If we compare the first figure of the formule, which expresses 
the course of line vp, it ts found that in the negro hands this line termé- 
nates at 7, that is, in the interval between the little and ring fingers, 
in no less than 66 per cent. of the cases, practically two-thirds; while 
in the 200 while hands this course is seen in only 26 cases, or £3 
ber cent. This is shown in another way by noting that in Table 
Ei] onmearly olf of the megro hands occur in the first third af the 
Hist, while the majority of the white hands are found in the last third. 
That these represent fundamental morphological differences, and 
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undoulledly also physiological ones, 1, ¢., difference in the use of the 
hands, in the two races considered, ts evident. 

This difference in the course of ling Dmay be shown in still another 
way, and perhaps more strikingly, by iabulating the terminal position 
of the line in question in all the cases here considered. (Table IV.) 

IV. In the negro hands a fourth interdigital pattern is present, not 
only in the 6G cases where line D lerminates at position 7, bul in 24 
other cases out af the ror, that is, in 87 per cent, Jn the whiie hands 

= fits patlern if nel especi- 
ally common, §$ cases in 
200, Of 27.5 per cent. 
Thts condition will be seen 
fo be mainly a concomi- 
font of the other features, 
closely correlated, for in- 
Tees sfance, with position 7 for 
line 0, and is thus of 
minor intporfance as a dis- 
inchive character, vet serv- 
ing to emphastce the differ- 
ences previously noted, 

In counting the fourth 
interdigital pattern great 
care must be taken not 
to confound it with the 
“false pattern" (Miss 
Whipple) often found in 

Fia. 41-—Print with a lewer tritadion or the aieeval beteiren the 
sii Wibircepting “tine kc ide isk’ Io deinen ac triradi of origin of Hnes. 
the inner lower radiant of the triradiiaa. aod curves © and D, and caused by 


upward to position to, cutting of line c from the the hondite bark ot 
outer margin Na. pi, Budi trite. ng back of line 





Cin a short curve to its 
ulnar rather than to its niore usual radial side, in order to get our 
of the way either of the p line, when it reaches to termination 
9 or beyond, or of a'similar curve formed by the radiants of a lower 
triradius (cl. igs. 3tand 32/, The false pattern seen in the latrer of 
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the two figures occupies nearly the same position as the true fourth 
interdigital, but the owo often occur simultaneously (figs. 32 and 33) 
and are thus distinct. Occasionally, too, the true fourth inter- 
digital has disappeared, 
and in such a case a large 
false pattern may greatly 
resemble the other, Vari- | 
ous Stages in this grad- | 
ual reduction of the 
fourth interdigital pat- 
tern may be followed 
through figures 33, 32, 
and 34, in the order 
given, and in the last is 
seen a curious forking of 
the ridges which repre- 
sents the last vestige of 
the pattern, 

The lower triradins, 
too, which in the negro 
hands, in correlationwith 
the fourth interdigital Fre. 32.—Cos similar to fig, 31, bot with line c 
pattern, is of especially curving orcund to the outer instead of the more 


ty eQuent occurrence normal (noer sie, forming u false pattern. No. oy, 
" Memde tribe, 


Teer ees 





proves often a disturbing 
element, and is illustrated in some of its phasesin the figures. Of- 
ten, as in figure 31, it intercepts line p directly, so that the fatter 
may be said to terminate in it; Itis also possible to consider [ine 
D as continuing along one of the other radiants of the triradius, in 
this case either continued along the most natural direction to ro, or 
curving sharply up to position 7. Here in all such cases the prac- 
tice has been to indicate the terminus of line p by a capital T, indi- 
cating the direct collision with the triradius, and to indicate further 
the continuance on the other side of the triradius by an exponent, 
here T!, Jn figure 32 the same relation to the triradius, but with 
a different ultimate termination, gives the figure T’. It is plain 
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that these two cases, and others like them, might with an almost 
equal ght be designated with simply the number 7; but while this 
is usually obvious, as in igure 31, in the rarer case shown in hgure 32, 
the small size of the pattern and the direct continuance of the ra- 
diant to terminus 9 renders this latter the more obvious designa- 
tion to tse. In the conclu- 
sions given above, these 
cases with an interrupting 
triracdius have not been in- 
cluded in the formule be- 
ginning with a 7, but if 
they had they might have 
made a slight difference in 
the percentages of the po- 
sitions of line n, 

In the 200 white hands 
are found 16 thenar pat- 
terns in the lefts and 6 in 
the rights; 22 in all, which 
give for this pattern a per- 
centage of occurrence of 11 
percent. In the same num- 

Fac, 33.—Com with the lower triradiye below Leal i pecs hands, . an 
the p line, and so enclosing both thisand line *eS¢ Portions were deciph- 
that they make short curves and terminate inter. erable in practically all the 
ee ogee Meh ie prints, there are, 30 lel 

and 10 rights, or 30 In all, 
which give a percentage of 15. per cent. In this feature, then, 
there is but a slight advantage in favor of the negro, but itis to 
be noted that in this set of too whites the percentage is consider- 
-ably larger than in the one previously investigated. 

As for hypothenar patterns the whites give 33 lefts and 34 rights, 
or 33.5 per cent., while in the negroes the corresponding figures are 
ih and 17, or 16.5 per cent. These figures show, then, a real 
racial difference in the occurrence of this pattern, and corroborate 
the feeling expressed tentatively in my previous paper that the 
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hypothenar was especially characteristic of the whites. It may 
also be noted that in each of the two cases the occurrence of this 
pattem was the same on the two sides, while in each the thenar 
occurs at least twice as frequently upon left hands. 

Both hands.of No. 71, a Bele negro; present strongly developed 
thenars, of a more primitive type than any | have ever seen. They 
consist of large whorls, with a alight tendency to form spirals, 
occupying the larger part of the thenar eminence. The one on 
the right hand (fig. 35), in 
which the print is more 
complete, shows also, above 
the thenar, the first inter- (~ 
digital pattern generally as- \ 
sociated with the thenar, 
and between the two are 
the two triradii commonly 
found, The large triradius 
below the thenar pattern is 
seldom ‘as definite as here, 
but has more usually disap- 
peared within the core of 
the pattern, converting the 
whole into an open loop. 
Here its completeness, to- Fic. 34.—Case similar t0 fig. a2, bot-with the 
gether with its distance true tourth intentfigital patterns reduced. to a few 
from the center of the pat- ‘er. No..65, Golah trite. 
tern, Wdefine for the latter a large area, within which the ridges be- 
come disposed in the typical primitive form of a concentric whorl, 
How primitive this case really is may be seen by comparing it with 
figure 36, which exhibits an extremely primitive thenar of the kind 
hitherte known, 

A cursory examination of the finger-tips (apical patterns) 
show a considerable proportion of very large patterns, either loops 
or whorls, in which so many ridges enter into the formation of 
the pattern that the two triradii characteristic of these patterns 
are pushed very far around the sides of the finger and may in 
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some cases fiave been extralimital, that is, beyond the limits of the 





Fic, §6.—Primitive thengr pattern, combined 
with the first interdigital, No. rs, Bonde pribe. 


sents a true primitive condition. 
A few of the best of these, illus 
trating both principles, are given 
here for general study (fig. 47), 
but no detailed investigation of 
these parts has heen attempted. 


Il. Faer 

The sofe prints have “as yet 
been submitted to merely a cur- 
sory examination, in which a few 
points only have been noted. 
Naturally the first attention was 
directed to the hullucal pattern, 
which is by far the most con. 
spicuous feature and is very vari- 
able. Evervwhere the two com- 
moanest main types, or classes, 
are those previously designated 
as types A and w, the one a 


friction skin. Thusin the 
case of a loop the appear- 
ance is given at first 
glance of a finger ball 
covered with an un- 
broken series of longitu- 
dinal lines, somewhat re- 
sembling the typical 
lemurine condition, but 
of course in reality not 
ao. The whorl, on the 
other hand, is really sim- 
tan, and when of oval 
form and covering the 
whole of the finger, pre- 





Pid. 36.—Well-developed thenar prt- 
ters, combined with the fret. biberiligital. 
from a white woman from the United 
development. of the thenar pattern yet re- 
ported from the white race, For compar- 
leo with fly a2 H. H.W, Coll, No. 8. 
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simple loop opening upward between hailux and second toe, the 
other a whorl or a complex figure closely approaching it. Aside 
from these are the loop opening to the inner margin, type B, and 
the large spinil, denoted as 5, : : 

together with certain forms 
hard to define, and expressed 
by such combinations as AB, 
etc: 

The 4-type of hallucal pat- 
tern, especially when joined 
with a sole otherwise pattern- 
less, and covered by ridges 
that run across the entire ball 
obliquely from this base of 
the lesser digits toward the 
inner side below the ball, 
stems especially characteristic 
of the white race. On the 
other hand, the whorl, com- 
bined with several other well- 
defined patterns, especially the 
outer one (fourth intercigital), 
and with a large and pro- 
neunced lower triradius at 
about the meeting place of 
the three outer interdigiral 
patterns, seems to be more 
common among primitive 
races. The frequency of this 
type of sole among the Maya 
has been already noted, and is 
figured in my previous paper | 
on this subject... While, now, the presence of either the a-type or 
the W-type in a given foot does not necessarily indicate that the 


(d) Lele minis 


prints (a) Right antitilarls of No. 


ie) Lede onnulatis of No. 75, Bande. 


primitive apical patterns from the Tiberian 
(bh) Lett tomdiae of No. gy, Afenade, 


af No ds, Sande. (¢) Left minis of No. Gg, Mende. 


Fic. 37:—A numiyer al 


to, dele. 





i Lee, clt., tjo4, fig. 5, p- 267. 
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loot is typical throughout, the A without patterns, and the w well 
supplied, such is usually the case, and thus a comparison of the 
percentage of occurrence of the twoin whites and Liberiane will be 
of interest. For comparison I have used the sole prints of 84 white 
individuals. from the United States (168 separate soles): of the 
Liberians | have the complete set (100 individuals, 200 sole prints), 
as all are siifficiently legible for vse. 

In the whites the «-type of hallucal pattern appears in 39 lefts 
and 46 rights, in all 85, which gives a percentage of 50.5. In the 
Liberians the corresponding figurés are but 21, 27, and 48, or 
34 per cent. less than half that 
of the whites. On the other 
hand the w-type occurs in the 
white feet in only 32 lefts and 
26 rights, or 58 in all, giving a 
percentage of 34.5; while in the 
blacks the figures are $4 for cach 
side, or 168 in all; that is, 54 per 
cent.. This, then, isa further cor- 
roboration of the previous state- 
ments concerning these types, 
that type a is especially charac- 
teristic of the white race, and 
the type w is more frequent 
elsewhere. 

In hallucal patterns other 
than these two frequent types 

Fic. 36.—Right sole of No: 88, Buz, the blacks considerably surpass 
with siageations of Mimmlan character the whites, showing 22 per cent. 
of such us against 14.9 percent, Of these forms the B-type appears 
in excess in both races, as is natural, while, again in both races, 
cértain individual soles are occasionally found which .are difficult 
to explain, and hence to classify.!’ Thus, the hallucal pattern 
"1 Even in the small mamber of cases then at my digposs! T had noted theve varl- 
ations of the hallucal patecrs in the negro in my paper of too, and there figured two 


af them (pl. Xt), one @ case in which the pattern had practically dimappeared, che 
other the type These two are frequent and modieeatile in thor ther Gatra 
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may entirely disappear, and the surface be covered by a course of 
rly parallel ridges, usually with a single triradius in some part 
it to mark the former condition, 





Fig. 39.— Right sole of No, 35, Buz, Hrilap cote wole Of the same, with 
thowing u SliepcSilleend pittance i a inilar pattern, although hess compli- 
Ennwn marphaleghcas sign iicance In eated, 
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in general it may be said that among the Liberian set occur 
several very unusual prints, that give unexpected arrangements, 
not previously noted anywhere. Two or three, for example, exhibit 
an almost longitudinal course of the ridges over an extent equal 
to at least the distal third of the entire scle, like the one shown in 
igure 38; yet a similar condition has been noted in whites, the main 
difference being in the proportionate length of the area thus occu- 
pied, a character hard to determine. This character is, however, 
in-extremely important one morphologically, since a similar but 
more extensive longitudinal course of the ridges is the rule among 
the large simians, probably to counteract the tendency of the foot 
to slip sideways when applied to the side of a horizontally placed 
limb, 

Altogether the most singular pair of feet belong to a Buai by 
the name of Kastigua, No. 85 of the Starr collection, and, for their 
very unlikeness to anything [ have ever seen, are reproduced here 
(figs. 39 and 40). In this an enormous loop, of more probably, as 
better indicated in the right foot, a widely extended 5, occupies 
the entire middle third of the foot. ‘Whether this may prove to 
bt a true thenar, usually suppressed, or whether it may be eventu- 
ally brought into line with the single hypothenar loop, which is of 
fretqquent occurrence everywhere, especially in the whites, or perhaps 
with the rure calcar loop noted in a few whites (Miss Whipple, 
1904, loc. cit., pl. VI), cannot yet be even speculated upon; but these 
ideas may here be suggested, while hoping and waiting for points 
that. may some day furnish a clue to the matter. 

In this connection is it too much to hope for the discovery of 
prints, both of hands and feet, in the clay of European caverns 
which have been the site of prehistoric activity? Neolithic 
fingerprints on shards have often heen reported, although, [ think, 
never studied by an expert on the subject, and very recently there 
his been mention of the iliscovery of feotprints in the clay in 
association with paleolithic wall paintings of the Pyrenees and 
adjacent territories (L'Anthropologic). As we have now many 
careful studies of the palm and sole prints of our large anthropoids, 
and are continually increasing our knowledge of the subject in the 
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case of numerous human types, even a slight indication of such a 
print, made by paleolithic man, might give invaluable data con- 
cerning the evolution of this portion of our anatomy. 

NORTHAMPTON, MassacHYSErTs 


A PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF LENAPE CULTURE 


By M. R. HARRINGTON 

N concluding a previous article in this journal, setting forth a 

| few facts gathered from the Delaware or Lenape Indians now 

living in Canada,! T called attention to the possibility of 
obtaining further information from their brethren in Oklahoma. 
The first opportunity came in 1968 in connection with my wark for 
the University of Pennsylvania Myseum Expedition, supported by 
George G. Heye, Esq.. after which for several years I was enabled 
to make numerous Visits to the Oklahoma bands. It is proposed to 
publis the complete results as one of the Anthropological Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, but in the mean- 
tiie @ brief sketch of the material at hand, derived almost entirely 
from Indian sources, may prove. of interest. 

The Delaware Indians, or, as they call themselves, the Lenape, 
ire variously regarded as a tribe, composed. of three batuls, or asa 
confederacy, embracing three closely related tribes, For rhe 
present, at loast, as being nearest in line with the known facts, I 
have adopted the latter view. Most writers agree that, at the 
time of the settlement ef New Jersey and Pennsylvania, there were 
three great geographical divisions or tribes of the Delaware people: 
the Undmi, or Delawares proper: the Unalachtigo (now pronounced 
Unala"tko), and the Minst, or Muncteys: a classification which has 
been verified by several of the older Lenape in Canada. These 
Indians informed me that the peaple who went “west to Kansas" 
were mainly Undmi, with a few Minsi; while the band brought to 
Canada by the Moravian missionaries and settled on Thames river 
were also largely of Undmi extraction. The Minsi coming to 
Canada settled farther up the Thames, while another group, 
mainly Unami, became known as the Delawares of Grand river. 





"Vestizes of Materia] Culture among the Canadian Delawures, Amiricat An 
Miro palogiit, #4. val. 6, an, 3, Loot. 
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Il have thus far been unable to locate the survivors of the Unala“tko 
—they seen to have lost their tribal identity. Yet the names of two 
other tribes, the Qne’tko, or Nanticoke, and the Mahikani, or 
Mohican, are not only still remembered as those of affiliates! 
peoples, but their descendants are pointed out even to this day. 

The geographical divisions of the Lenape today, with population 
figures taken from the Handbook of American Indians, are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


t. Delawares of Caney River, near Dewey, Oklahoma. Undmi dialect.... 870 
2, Delawares of Washita River, near Anadarko, Oklahoma. Dialect slightly 
different from above, but not yet identified . . 05 
% Delawares of Grand River, near Hagersville, Guna " ‘Minst ‘disks 
some Undimi remembered. .... 05. -60 yee se cvee eee ee ee seeeennnnes 150 
4: Moravians of the Thames, mear Bothwell, Ohinrids “Minsi dialect, bout 
some cam apenic Undini . 2. sc cern seen eee eee ee nae eee sree os 2 45 
- Munceys of the Thames, near Muncey, Onturio. ‘Mtns diakecs,. . bt 
6. Munsee" with Stockbridge in Wistonmitl ...- 02.0. “12m Weeaeeununee 260 
>." Munsee" with Chippewa in Kansas .....20cceeyerererteeseereentee 45 
Total population, about ../- 20.0. uu cae eee eee eed et sees 1,889 


While 1 have visited all the above groups except the last two, 
the information here presented was derived mainly from the 
Delawares of Caney river and the Munceys of the Thames, which 
may be considered successors respectively of the old Undmi and 
Minsi. 

Social and Political Organization —The Unami, as represented 
by the Delawares of Caney River, are divided into three totemic 
groups or phratries, each named after an animal—Wolf, Turtle, 
and Turkey. The widely accepted view that these groups pepe 
sented the three geographical divisions, Minsi, Undmi, and Unala’ 
tko, finds no confirmation among the Indians today, who assert 
that they have always had the three divisions. Nor ts there any 
Special attempt to connect the persons known ta be of Minsi 
descent with the Wolf totem, which might well be the case had the 
Wolf been the exclusive totem of the Minst. In the same way the 
surviving Minsi in Canada, having two such groups, the Woll 
and the Turkey, claim that they never heard of the time when the 
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Wolf was the sole totem of their people. It is said, however, that 
in former times the phratries occupied different villages. 

Attributes of the animals in question are used as names for the 
phratries instead of the colloquial names of the creatures themselves. 
‘Thus the Wolf phratry is called T#é'si/, or Round-foot; the Turkey, 
Pelz’, or Don't Chew, while the Turtle is called Po'kaun'go, said 
to mean " Crawling” or “ Dragging along.” 

Each of the three phratries is composed of « number of smaller 
groups or clans, the names of which are not totemic. In the Turtle 
the following clans were remembered by my informants: O fe 46 Hi, 
Bark Country; E ka on gue fa, Under the Hill; Ol ha ka mi’ ka’ so, 
Hollow where a Lodge has Stood; W7 la mong’ si, Beggars: in the 
Turkey phratry: 24" ff wai yo (not interpreted); Muk wing gwé ho’ 
ki, Rubbing the Eye: O ping’ ho i, Opossum Country; MuX he 
wi Xa’ kon (not interpreted); Af{uX am fhok’ si, Blood Red 
Land; Ad wt Aa’ Ai, Pine Country; Mun’ hat ko wi, Eccentric, 
"Cranky"; and in the Wolf phratry: Mung’ st, Big Feet; Wi sao 
het’ ko, Yellow Tree; Pa so’ kwa nu ma, Snapping Corn; Ole’ ma ne, 
Red Paint; Min ha ta’ ne, Scratching Ground; MaX so” fa (not 
interpreted); A ff ke, Stepping Down. All but two of these, 
Mun’hatkowi and Ali’ke, may be recognized, masked under 
differences of notation and interpretation, in the list given in 
Morgan's Ancient Soctety (p. 172). Same of the other clan names 
given by Morgan were recognized as words, but not as clan names, 
while still others were not recognized at all. My. informants 
stdted, however, that many clans had died out and their names 
were forgotten. 

The names of the clans are said to have had their origin in some 
traditional peculiarity of their ancestors or from some locality 
once frequented by them. Thus, the Snapping Corn clan, the 
membors of other clans say, received its name from the tradition 
that its members were accustomed to pay moonlight visits to their 
neighbor's cornhelds and snap off “roasting ears" for their own 
use; while the Pine Country and Blood Red Land clans were 
named for localities, 


The Canadian Minsi, while retaining some remembrance of 
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clans of this kind, were unable to tell me their names; but these 
niay possibly be obtained Later from their tribesmen in Kansas 
or Wisconsin. 

Members of any clan always regarded each other as near rela- 
tives, and strict clan exogamy prevailed. ‘This, for many vears 
at least, has not applied to the totemic group, marriages between 
members of the same phratry being of frequent occurrence. Mem- 
bership in both clan and phratry was inherited in the Iemale line 
only, the children of a couple belonging always to the clan and 
consequently to the phratry of the mother, whatever their fathers 
phratry. However, a child whose parents belonged to different 
phratries was allowed to sit with either at the Annual Ceremony. 

The old political organization has so broken down since the 
Delawares became scattered that a really satisfactory account can 
not now be obtained from the Indians. It is evident, however, that 
each phratry had a chief, saki'ma (cf. “sagamore”), whose powers 
seem to have been rather limited. He managed to a certain extent 
the affairs of his group, and spoke for them in the councils and at 
the Annual Ceremony. It is said that his office waa hereditary, 
falling to the nearest male relative within the phratry in event of 
his death or removal: for a chief might be deposed if the people 
became dissatisfied, and a new one chosen. Each chief had a 
counselor, or second chief, who aided him and took charge in his 
absence: and there was also an ila, or “brave,” in each phratry 
who acted us war-chief, recruiting and leading war-parties. He, too, 
was provided with an assistant, 

There was also, the Indians «ay, a head chief, who controlled 
the affairs of the entire tribe, and to whom the phratry chiefs acted 
as advisors; but no very definite information has yet been obtained 
on this subject. 

Life of the Individual —The glorious freedom of Indian life, 
of which the poet sings, turns out to be very much of a myth when 
we look beneath the surface and view in any tribe the daily round 
of existence as it really was, and still iin many cases, It je true 
that the Lenape was seldom compelled to subject his personality 
and the labor of his hands to the will of another, an employer 

it. ANTH., 3, 2, Fh——74a 
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or a master, as do the great majority af modern civilized men; 
neither were his actions so trammeled by police, law courts, and 
other human authority as ours are today. Instead he was bound 
by tradition, by the thousand and one rules and formulas handed 
down from the past. Bold indeed was the Indian who dared 
to turn his feet [rom the trail worn deep by departed generations: 
it seemed as if the dead hands of a hundred ancestors would reach 
forth to pull him back. His thought was something like this: 
“My grandfather was a great man; he lived thus and so, and left 
an honored name. Whoam I, that I should presume to do things 
differently?" The old culture was more or less‘static, that of to- 
day, kinetic. 

The chain of beliefs and observances began even before the 
birth of a Lendpe child. The Minsi say that the husband of an 
expectant mother was often accompanied on his hunting trips by 
the spirit of the unborn child, whose romping and playing about the 
bushes, invisible to mortal eye, would nevertheless frighten away 
the deer and send the hunter home empty-handed. To prevent 
this a little bow and arrow were made and attached to the prospec- 
tive father's garments, in the hope that the little apirit would play 
with them and stay quietly with his parent. Should this precau- 
tion fail, the child was thought to be a girl, and a little corn mortar 
and pestle were substituted for the miniature bow and arrow, 

A new-born child, in Lenépe belief, did not obtain a firm hold 
on this world for some time after its arrival, its little spirit being 
easily coaxed away by the ever-present ghosts of the dead. For 
this reason it was wrapped as soon as possible in adult's clothing, 
by way of disguise, so that the ghosts would not notice it was new- 
born, Similarly deerskin strings or strips of corn-husk were tied 
on the wrists of children so that the ghosts would think they were 
tied fast to earth; and holes were cut in their little moccasins so 
that they could not follow the spirit trail. If the child's mother 
died shortly after its birth, these precautions were redoubled. 

The umbilical cord was considered closely connected with the 
child's disposition, so care was taken to bury it in the woods to make 
the child fond of hunting if a boy, or, if a girl, near the lodge or in 
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the garden to make her fond of domestic duties, HW an animal 
found and devoured the cord, the child was likely to resemble 
that animal in disposition. 

Names were received most frequently from dreams. If one of 
the prospective parents or some friend dreamed, for instance, that 
someone named “ Walk- 
ing-with-the-trees"" was 
coming, that name was 
given to the child, if a 
boy. If a girl, a suffix 
denoting “woman” was 
added. A name of this 
sort is “ Finished-wings 
Woman.” Among the 
Minsi, at least, the name 
was formally announced 
to the tribe at the An- 
nual Ceremony. MNick- 
names were common. 

From the time chil- 
dren began to notice 
things about them, their 
education commenced. 
Their elders took great 
fktins to instruct the boys 
as they grew in the 
principles and practice 
of hunting and wartare, 
the names and habits of 
living things, the differ- 
ent trees and herbs and 
their uses—in short, the 





Py. 4: —Lenipe father and son. Wi ta noX kok” 
w'o (Walking-with-the-treea), 


art of woodcraft complete. The traditions, rituals, and songs of 
the native religion, the numerous magic formulas for the various 
occasions of everyday use, the iron-bound rules af tribal etiquette, 
the stirring tales of warlike deeds and long migrations which formed 
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the unwritten history of the people—all found place in the Lendpe 
curriculum, 

Girls were taught the manifold duties and arts of the household, 
how to tan hides, and to plant and cultivate the garden, Like the 
boys, they, too, received 
instruction in the tradi- 
tron and rituals of reli- 
gion, and in the rules of 
life laid down by the el- 
ders. Even in such a 
matter as the loss of the 
first teeth the child was 
taught how to blacken 
the instde of each tooth 
with charcoal as it came 
out, then throw it away 
to the east before sunrise 
in the morning, repeat- 
ing: Come back quick, 
| want to eat sweet- 
beans!" This was said 
to insure a quick growth 
af strong new teeth. 

When the Delaware 
bay was about ten years 
of age his parents began 
to treat him roughly and 
seemingly to abuse him; 
and finally, despite his 
protests, they painted 
his face black and drove 
tim away from home, to wander about all day without food. 
Then they would take him back and treat him well for a time, only 
to drive him away again later, Sometimes the boys would become 
so Inured! bo this treatment that they could fast for several days ata 


time: Got the hardening process was only an incidental result of 
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this apparent cruel treatment—the real object was to induce some 
supernatural being to take pity on the suffering child and in a 
dream or vision offer to become his guardian spirit, at the same time 
giving him some “blessing” or power that would be hia reliance 
through life. Anyone fortunate enough to obtain such a vieian 
was dlways held in high esteem and was much respected by his 
fellows: 

When the first physical signs of womanhood appeared the girl 
was compelled to sojourn alone in a little hut far from other habita- 
tions; and always thereafter during the time of her periodic illness 
she was obliged to camp by herself in a little outhouse or shelter re- 
moved seme distance irom the family lodge. No girl or woman jn 
that condition was allowed to enter a family dwelling nur to touch 
the foud or cooking utensils used by others, nor could she enter 
the big house" or temple where the Annual! Ceremony was enacted, 
Birth, the Minsi relate, was supposed to take Place in the little 
outhouse, and the mother was not permitted to rejoin the family 
for a certain number of days after the event. When the young man 
began to think of marrage, he told his parents, who arranged 
matters, if possible, with the parents of the girlof hischoice. Certain 
formal presents were made, the acceptance of which meanr a 
faverable decision, after which the cougile began to live together 
without further ceremony. While such unions were frequently 
permanent, the parties concerned did not hesitate to separate jf 
they failed to agree, and were then free to make new alflances. 
Polygyny was sometimes practised, but not within recent years. 

When death visited-a Lenape home, two shots were fired at 
nightfall to the west of the lodge, to warn away the hovering spirit 
of the dead, All through the night, while the body lay in state, 
the watehers played the moccasin game, not in the ordinary way, 
but with certain songs and practices used only on such occasions: 
When morning dawned two more shots were fired, this time to the 
cast, and preparations were immediately begun for the burial. 
Dressed in his best clothing, with painted cheeks, the COrpse was 
laid in his shallow grave, head toward the east, and covered with. 
sheets of bark. Alter the grave had been filled, a low covered pen 
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of logs was built above it. Often some of the belongings of the 
deceased were enclosed in the grave. 

Public Activities —Among the activities dear to the hearts of the 
old-time Lenape, war took a prominent place. When it was 
decided to go on the warpath, an 7'la, or brave, appointed for the 
purpose, announced that he was about to go out “hunting men,’ 
anid called for volunteers. Rarely did he call in vain, for there 

were always warriors who craved excitement and the chance to win 
renown, even when patriotic motives were insufficient to make them 
enlist, So they sang their war-songs and danced one by one about 
the war fire, as asign that they would join the party. 

After the expedition had fairly started the leader gave each of his 
band a little of the “brave medicine" which he carried and which 
was supposed to protect them from injury if they followed the 
regulations. A successful war-party, returning with scalps, was 
received with great rejoicing at the village, and a war<dance of two 
days’ duration, with social dances every night, was arranged in 
honor of the victors. “The dancers did not circle about in this form 
of war-dance, but danced eastward a little way, carrying the scalps, 
then back to the western aide of the dance-ground where the singers 
sal. Sometimes these war-dances were held in ahedience to visions, 
even in times of peace, in which case scalps were not carried. 

Dearly as the Delaware loved the glory and excitement of war, 
the milder diversions of sports anc games found a warm place in his 
affections. A form of lacrosse; the game of “snow-snake," in 
which polished wooden wands were thrown for great distances 
across the snow; an amusing football game, in which women 
contended with men, the men kicking and the women throwing 
the ball: the moccasin gatne, in which a builer was hidden under 
one of a row of moccasins and the opponent required to guess 
which—all were popular, whole communities attending and betting 
against one-another. Besides these three was the game of bowl 
and dive; the "scatter game," restmbling jackstraws; a game played 
with a hoop and javelins, and another with bows and arrows. 
While not now remembered, it is possible that the phratries formerly 
took sides against each other in games, as the Iroquois phratrics 
still do. 
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Seldom did the people gather for games or ceremonies, the 
Annual Ceremony excepted, without enjoying a night of social 
dances around a blazing fire. Among such, all different, were the 
Leader, Buffalo, Raccoon, Turkey, Duck, Fish, and Snake dances: 
also, palpably of modern origin, the Horse, Drunk, and Stirrup 
dances. Music was furnished by a few picked singers, who marked 
their rhythm with rattle and drum. 

Special organizations or societies within the group were appar- 
ently not so frequent among the Lenape as among the Iroquois, for 
| obtained accounts of only two, both in the Minsi tribe. One of 
these was the Witches, an order composed of twelve malevolent 
conjurors, all holders of the “bad medicine," while the other, 
comprising twelve benevolent shamans, was known as the Masks, 
and was quite similar to the False-face Company of the Iroquois, 
Both had stated meetings and rites, 

Among the public activities of a people is usually included the 
punishment of crime, but among the LenApe, as with most Indian 
tribes, such matters were left largely to private agreement (or 
disagreement) among the interested parties. For murder the 
relatives of the victim usually demanded 2 heavy payment from 
the family of the slayer, but sometimes nothing would satisfy them 
but the death of the guilty man. In particularly atrocious cases 
ot rape the offender frequently met death at the hands of the 
victim's kinsmen; but for theft, whipping, in addition to the return 
of the stolen property or its equivalent, was the only punishment. 
While the chiefs of the phratries concerned acted to a certain extent 
as judges or referees, there was no regular judicial system, so 
far as could be diseovered. 

Houses.—Within a few years there have been lodges still standing 
which the Lendpe say represent the type used by their ancestors in 
their fairly permanent villages. These were rectangular in ground- 
plan, and were constructed with a gable like a modern wall-tent, 
but with a hole in the top to let out the smoke. The framework 
waa of stout poles tied together with bark withes and covered 
with sheets of elm-bark, the whole structure very closely resembling 
the type once commonly used by the Iroquois, and sometimes seen 
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even today among the Kickapoo; Sauk and Fox, and other Central 
Algonquian tribes. It is quite possibile, of course, that other tvpes 
also were used but have been forgetten. Within, the people spread 
their mats, skins, and otter bedding along the walls on the bare, 
hard-beaten ground, or on faistd sleeping platforms of poles. 
The fire burned in the center, while from the rafters above hung 


dried venison and pumpkins cut in strips, braided strings of corn 





Pic, 44-—1enipe ceremonial bouse, 


on the cob, and numerous bundles and hays oitaining ceremonial 


articles, medicinal herbs, and other treasures. Bark-covered arbors 
for use during hot weather were frequently erected near the family 


lodge. 


The outhouses wed by the women ringed) trom the cridest kind 
of a brush shelter toa emall but comfortable bark lodge, while little 
tents covered with mats, skins, or any available material were some- 
times pro vicled For Lays lasting in thie WOoOdS, = wentoises Wert 
low, dome-shaped structures:of poles covered with hides, mits, or 
anything that would retain the steam, 


By far the largest buildings erected by the Lenipe were the 
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ceremonial houses or“ temples," called In Undmi Aing'wi kaon anid 
In Minsi-q' a” (Ftan, both meaning “big-house”,. The last remain- 
ing “Temple”, a long, low building, stands in a lonely grove of 
post-oak on Litthe Caney river, in Oklahoma, far from any human 
habitation, Built of rough logs, it is now provided with a roof 
of hand-split shingles pierced by two great smoke-holes. as shown 
in the Wlustration (fig. 43), but in former days the roof was of bark. 
The length i= about 
40 feet from east to 
west, with a hemht at 
the caves of ahour 6 
feet, at the ridge 14 
feet, and a width. of 
24.5 feet. Aside from 
certain ingénuities of 
construction which 
can not be discussed 
here, its chief interest 
lies in the two Jarge 
carvings-of the human 
face, nn facing st 
and one west, which 
adorn the great cen- 
tral, pest supporting 
the ridge-pole. Sim- 
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. Fit. 44.—Carce) post -in Lenine ceremonial bowser 
smaller, may be seen ao : 


pan ciel Of the six posts which support the logs forming the sides 
fig. 44), and still amaller ones, one upon each of the four dogr- 
Posts. All owelve faces ‘are puinted, the right side of each red, the 
left black, The building 16 used only for the Annual Ceremony. 
Clothing —From colonial times. until recent Years when the 
Lenape took up modern clothing, the dress of the men consisted 
of a shirt of calico or deerskin, a robe. usally of strouding ur broad- 
Cloth, a breechcloth of the same nuiterial, legeings of deerskin or 
cloth, and deerskin moccasins, made in one piece and puckered to a 
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single seam down the instep—a familiar type in the central, eastern, 
and southern portions of the Eastern: Woodland area (fg. 41). 
Many shaved their heads, leaving a short bristling crest, or roach, 
of hair running from a point just back of the forehead to the nape 
of theneck. At the crown, a part of this hair, allowed to grow long, 
was braided into a slender queue or scalplock, upon which an eagle- 
feather or two was tied. Others let their hair grow and hang louse. 
Sometimes head-bands of fur were worn, or caps decorated with 
bunches of loosely attached feathers, resembling somewhat the 
Iroquois style. Facial painting was universal, and tattooing was 
frequently practised. 

For many years the costume of the Lenipe women, while 
Indian in style, has been made almost entirely from materials 
obtained from the whites. This consisted of a short calico waist 
with wide round collar heavy with brooches and a robe-like rec- 
tangular piece of broadcloth wrapped and belted about the waist in 
the form of a skirt, together with short cloth leggings and deerskin 
moccasins, both tastefully worked (fig. 42). A robe of broadcloth 
or strouding was worn over the shoulders, often beautifully deco- 
rated with ribbon appliqué, beadwork, and silver or German silver 
brooches, largely of Indian make. 

After considerable trouble 1 succeeded in gaining some informa- 
tion from Indian sources 1 to the kind of clothing worn before 
the arrival of the white. The robe-like piece used as a skirt, 
the Indians say, was formerly of deerskin or woven Indian hemp, 
and was worn very short; In summer the women left their upper 
parts uncovered, or at most tied on a piece of deerskin, over one 
shoulder and under the other; but in winter fur was substituted 
for the deerskin. In those days leggings were made of deerskin 
insteadl of cloth, and fancy embroidery in porcupine-quills and 
moosehair, dyed in different colors, took the place of the ribbon 
appliqué and beadwork seen today. Blankets made of Indian 
hemp and corn-husk are still remembered by some of the older 
Lenape. 

The tall hat shown in figure 42, a style used for many years by 
the women in their dances, is certainly a remarkable creation, 
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based onan old beaver hat of the “stovepipe” variety, decked with 
nodding ostrich plumes from the trader's store, encircled with silver 
bands and trimmed with bright nbbens, Another head-ornament 
was a highly decorated flat piece of wood, stiff hide, or slate, which 
was tied to the woman's braid of hair at the back of her head, 

Means of Livelihood.— Like most Eastern Indians the Delawares 
sustained life by agriculture as well as by hunting, fishing, and the 
gathering of berries, nuts, and other natural foc! products, “Six 
nate varieties of Indian corn or maize—three soft and three 
hard—have been handed down from the old days and are still 
grown, while at least three varieties of squash and pumpkin, and 
beans in considerable variety, were cultivated. Land was prepared 
for planting by girdling the bark of the trees in such a way that the 
tops died out, Jetting the sunshine in, burning the brush, then 
scratching up the earth among the still-standing but naked trunks 
into rude hills, where the women proceeded to plant their corn, 
squashes, and beans. They were kept clean of weeds all summer, 
and after the harvest the corm was braided into strings and hung, 
protected with bark, on poles. out-doors, or siispended from the 
rafters of the lodge; beans were put away in bags and baskets, 
while some kinds of squashes or pumpkins were cut into strips and 
driecl. 

For making corn bread of several kinds, soup, mush, and hominy, 
the corn, often previously hulled by boiling with ashes, wes crushed 
in.a wooden mortar with a heavy pestle, usually of wood, then 
passed through sieve baskets of varying degrees of fineness, de- 
pending on the use. Parched corn pounded fine and mixed with 
maple sugar sustained the warriors and hunters on their long 
marches, while greens, fresh and dried berries, nuts, roots, and 
maple sugar were welcome additions to the Lenfipe family’s hill 
of fare. 

To the men fell the very important task of supplying the tribe 
with meat and most of their materials for clothing. All animals 
valuable for their flesh or skins were hunted with bow and arrow, 
the blowgun being sometimes used for the smaller mammals and 
birds. Ingenious calls were constructed to reproduce the cry of 
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the fawn, or the voice of the turkey, while game could also be 
attracted, so the Indians believed, by certain charms and medicines, 
some of which were also used to make the hunter invisible to his: 
victim, or to add effectiveness to his weapons. The deadfall and 
the “twitch-up" snare seem to have been the most popular varieties 
of traps. Venison was cut in fakes, dried in the sun, and hung 
away for future use; while bear's grease, used much as the whites 
use butter and lard, was kept in bags made of deer-hides taken off 
whole, 

Many of the old Lenape fishing methods must have fallen into 
disuse when the tribes left the const, but the Indians still recall 
spearing fish and-shooting them with bow and arrow, both of which 
methods may be usec on inland waters. A fishing party armed 
with such implements often set forth with torches at night, when 
the fish were in the shallows. Sometimes large quantities of green 
walnuts were crushed and thrown into pools to stupefy the fish, 
which coon came floating to the top and were easily landed. The 
most primitive method of all, perhaps, was emploved when lakes 
or ponds were very low by reasan of drought. For this, bushes of 
dense growth were ‘cut and tied together, forming a rude seine of 
considerable length, composed of matted leaves and twigs, which 
could be pushed and pulled through the shallow water in such a way 
that the fish were surrounded and dragged to the shore. 

The Minsi tell of making fish-traps in rivers by running a close 
fence of poles driven firmly inte the bottom from bank to bank, but 
leaving a narrow aperture in the center with a net behind so arranged 
that the fish could enter but not escape when driven downatream 
ly beaters above, 

Since the migration westward the only shellfish available for 
food have been freshwater mussels of different species, which were 
collected in considerable numbers and cooked on heated stones, 

Transportation by water was of great importance while the 
tribes lived on the const, and was but little less au during a large 
part of the slow migration westward, But when the people reached 
Kansas armel Oklahoma, where Witetways are scarce, the art of 
canoe building was lost, although the memory of it still lingers. 
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The dugout seems to have been the mest popular form among thie 
Lenape, but lighter canoes of elm and hickory bark were also made. 
All were propelled in the usual way, with polesand paddies, For 
temporary use six or more logs lashed together in the form of a 
raft with bark withes carried people and baggage across waters or 
down streams as required. Pack-baskets of various sizes, carried 
with the aid of a burden strap across the chest, were used by 
everyone. 

Industries —The old native arts and industries are today for 
the greater part abandoned, but many are still remembered by 
the older Lenipe, In woodworking, the use of fire for hollowing 
out mortars, bowls, and canoes is the most primitive process that 
has survived until recent years. The workman merely laid hot 
coals on the spot he wished to hollow out, then-after these had lost 
their heat he scraped out the charcoal with a musselshell or other 
suitable implement; then repeated the process, 

Bowls, buckets, canoes, twine, and rope were manufactured from 
different kinds of bark, which was also used to cover lodges, while 
the ubiquitous basket was here made of splints and of certain 
tough roots which were boiled and split, then woven together, 
usually in the “twined" technique. A good account of the tanning 
of hides was obtained, but the processes of pottery making, stone- 
work, the working of bone, horn, antler, and shell are now largely 
forgotten, Several native silversmiths still work at ther trade 
among the Delawares of the Washita: their bracelvts, brooches and 
other ornaments are made by the same processes of fuimmeri ng-out, 
cutting, stamping, and engraving, all with the crudest of home- 
made tools, as-wete noticed among the Iroquois.’ 

For many years decoration with beadwork and ribbon appliqué 
has superseded the ancient art of embroidery with colored hair 
and porcupine quills, now nearly forgotten. Skillful emough in 
beadwork, the Delaware women are experts in ribbon appliqué, 
seen as decoration on moccasins, leggings; robes, and the like (pl. 
VI, ); Different colored ribbons are cut into patterns, mainly 
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angilar, some curved, then sewed together in strips so deftly 
that the stitches can 
hardly be seen, These 
strips can then be sewed 
upon the garment in such 
a Way as to be removable 
at pleasure, The art s 
of singularly wide distri- 
bution, bempg seen at its 
best among the Miami, 
Peoria, Delaware, Shaw- 
nee, Potawatomi, Sauk 
and Fox, and Kickapoo; 
while it may also be found 
among the Alibamu, Ko- 
asati, Seminole, Osage, 
Iowa, Oto, Kansa, Qua- 
paw, Winnebago, Eastern 
Ojibwa, the TIroquor 
tribes, Penobscot, Micmac 
and other peoples. 
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Much was heard about 
the old textiles of the 
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Delawares, but nothing 
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wus actually found in the 
Way of specimens except 
two remarkable medicine- 
bags and a few burden- 
straps (fig. 45). Thedif- 
ferent bands reported the 


- 





former use of Indian hemp 

Pig 45. — Leni pe Woven mit R-sitann robes and robe-skirts = 

ven in patterns, the wide 

use of corn-husks woven or coiled into sacks, mats, and even robes, 
and the use of rushes for mats and sacks. 
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The two medicine-bags seen in figure 46 have been in use, the 


Indians say, ever since the LendApe lived by the Great Water, and 
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have been carried by them on all their migrations, Certainly they 
bear every mark of antiquity, wnt seem to he unique, Fine 


examples of purely aboriginal textile art, they are the only pieces 
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of Lenape weaving, with the exception of the burden-straps and 
a corn-husk mat, ever seen by the writer. The material seems to 
be Indian hemp, the Hning deerskin. Both are decorated with 
zigzag lines of symbolic lightning, worked out in dark brown and 
white. They contain, in smaller deerskin bags,.a finely divided 
shining substance resembling mica, which was, according to Indian 
belief, taken from the scales of the great mythical Horned Serpent, 
and constitutes a very powerful “train medicine.” They say it is 
necessary only to expose a few of the "scales" on a rock beside 
some stream to make the black thunder-clouds rise and refresh 
the thirsty corn-fields with rain. The explanation is found among 
the legends of the Lenfpe, which relate the violent hatred between 
the Thunder Beings and the water monsters: Ifa Horned Serpent 
as much as shows his head above the water, clouds will arise bearing» 
the: Thunder Beings to attack him. Hence the belief that even 
part of a Horned Serpent will draw the thunder-cloueds, 

Beliefs: and Ceremonies —Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
Delaware life is expressed {n their Teligious beliefs and ceremonies, 
af which only a brief account, unfortunately, can be given here. 

At the head of their Pantheon stands Gicélamfkaong’, usually 
translated "Great Spirit," who is also called, in the Minsi dialect, 
Pa” tumawas, rendered ‘He who must be petitioned.'’ This being 
1s the great chief of all, and dwells in the twelfth, or highest, heaven 
above the earth, Me created everything, either with his own 
hands or through agents sent by him, and all the great powers of 
nature Were assigned to their duties by his word, 

He gave the four quarters of the earth and the winds that come 
from them to four powerful beings, or Manit'towuk, namely, Our 
Grandfather where daylight begins, Our Grandmother where it is 
warm, Our Grandfather where the sun goes down, and Gur Grand- 
father where it is winter. To the Sun and the Moon, regarded as 
persone and addressed as Elder Brothers by the Indians, he gave 
the duty of providing light, and io our Elder Brothers the Thunders, 
man-like beings with wings, the task of watering the crops, and of 
protecting the people against the Great Harned Serpents and other 
water monsters. To the Living Solid-face, ar Mask-being, was 
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given charge of all the wild animals; while Our Mother, the Earth, 
received the task of carrying and feeding the people. 

Besides these powerful personages were many lesser ones, such 
as the Small People. the Doll Being, the Snow Boy, and the Great 
Bear, Certain localities, moreover, were the abode of supernatural 
beings, while animals and plants were thought to have spirits: 
of their awn. Besides these there were, of course, the countless 
spirits of the human dead. 

This, then, was the supernatural world which, to the mind of 
the Len4pe, controlled all things—on which they must depend for 
health, for suceess-in. all their undertakings, even the daily task 
of deer hunting or corn-raising. Benevolent beings must be pleased, 
and bad spirits combated and overcome, of at least placated. 

The main channel of communication between the supernatural 
world: and man was the dream or vision, obtained, as before de- 
scribed, by fasting and consequent purification in youth. Through 
the vision the young mun obtained his guardian spirit or super- 
natural helper, who gave him some power or blessing that was his 
main dependence through life, his aid in time of trouble, the secret 
of his success. No wonder, then, that visions and helpers form the 
basis of Lenape belief and worship. 1 heard of one man, a Minsi, 
who claimed the Sun aa his protector, Sometimes, it is said, he 
would hold his bare hands up toward the flaming face of his 
guardian, then would press them against his own cheeks. When he 
removed his hands, it was seen that his face, clean before, was now 
painted in brilliant colors! “Surely," the people cried, “this man 
is in league with the Sun!" Another old warrior used to seem 
strangely excited when the black clouds began to gather on the 
horizon and spread themselves over the land. Stripping himself 
to the breechclout he was ready to go out when the storm broke. 
He loved to expose his body to the driving gusts of wind and rain— 
the dazzling lightning flashes were his delight, the appalling roar 
was music to his cars—he was “in league with the Thunders," 
Others claimed such helpers as the “ Living Solid-face," the Spirits 
of the Dead, the Owl, the Wolf, or the Wild Duck. 

Those favored by such visions were considered the leading people 
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of theircommunity. They usually composed rhythmic chants refer- 
ring to their visions, and appropriate dance songs to go with them, 
to recite at the Annua) Ceremony, 

Belief in asoul or spirit surviving the death of the body formed 
an integral part of Len4pe philosophy. It is aupposed to linger 
near for eleven days after death, and is addressed and offered food 
by the surviving relatives, sometimes in a formal “Feast of the 
Dead; but on the twelfth day, they sav, it leaves the earth and 
finally makes its way to the twellth or highest heaven, the home of 
the Great Spirit, where it leads 2 happy life in a land where work 
and worry are unknown. Some persons are thought to have the 
power of Communicating with the departed. The Indians say 
that the blood in the dead bedy draws up into globular form and 
fioats about in the air‘as a luminous ball, but this is not the real 
spirit. 

The greatest religious event of the Delaware year, which remains 
the best expression of the old tribal life,is the Annual Ceremony, held 
in the specially constructed "temple" or “big house" before men- 
tioned (fig. 43). About this quaint old structure, when the October 
leaves are yellow, the people pitch their camps, to renew again their 
ancient rites for twelve consecutive nights, while within the building, 
the twelve grim, carved, painted faces, frowning from the wooden 
pillars, watch and see that all is well. These represent the twelve 
messengers of the Great Spirit, 

Dry grass is spread around the sides of the house, and where 
the people sit, each phratry in its appointed place, the center being 
left free except for two great fires which furnish light and heat. 
Three men and three women are appointed as curetakers, ta guard 
and sweep the building, cook and serve the feasts, and tend the 
fires. When the people have gathered, some time after dark, one 
of the chiefs makes a speech in which he addresses the Great Spirit 
and the Manit'towuk, his helpers, giving thanks for past benefits 
and praying for future ones. Then after he has set forth the rules 
of the ceremony and delivered some moral homilies, he gives the 
floor to the leader of the meeting, who, standing by the great central 
post with its weird carved faces, begins to shake a little rattle of 
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box-turtle shell (pl. tv, ¢) and chant,in a high monotone, the story 
of his vision. Meanwhile two drummers have taken their places 
before a peculiar drum made by rolling up a dry deer-hide and 
stuffing it with grass (pl iv, f). As the chanter utters each word 
the drummers repeat it in the same tone, producing a very peculiar 
effect. Finally the recital is finished, and he starts his dance-song, 
which the drummers take up, beating time with flat drumsticks 
(pl. tv, ¢), and dances about the fires, still shaking his rattle, 
followed by as many of the people as care to join. When he has 
finished all his verses, after a short intermission, the turtle-rattle is 
passed from hand to hand until it reaches the next man blessed 
by a vision, who, in his turn, takes up the exercises, and the whole 
performance is repeater, with the exception that the songs are 
different, to conform with the new leader's supernatural experience. 

When the turtle-rattle has made the circuit of the ‘big house," 
usually along toward morning, the people raise their left hands and 
repeat the cry “Hooooo" twelve times. The twelfth ory, they say, 
reaches the twelfth or highest heaven and ts heard, ns o praver, 
by the Great Spirit. A morning feat is next iin order—corn-imeal 
mush, called sppan, eaten with musselshells for spoons. Then the 
participants disperse until the next night. 

On the fourth day a band of hunters set out to obtain venison 
for the feasts in the “big house," returning the seventh day. Before 
leaving, they beseech the Mising’w', or Solid-face, the guardian 
of gime, to give them good luck. This being is impersonated by 
i min wearing a bear-skin costume and a wooden musk painted 
half red and half black (pl. iv, a), and carrying in his hands a 
staff and a turtle-shell rattle, Solid-face is seen about the camps 
from time to time as the ceremony progresses, frightening the chil- 
dren into good behavior, and occasionally entering the “big house,” 

Fach night the same performance js repeated until the ninth, 
when the ashes in the fireplaces are carried out of the western door, 
used only for this purpose, and a new fire is lighted with fire-sticks, 
operated, like those of the Iroquois, on the pump-lrill plan. Prayer- 
sticks, to hold up when the cry of “ Moogoo"' is raised, are distributed 
this night (pl. tv, d), and a pair of very old forked drum-sticks, each 
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bearing the carving of a human face (pl. 1v, 6), take the place of the 
plain sticks used before. One of the eld sticks bears carved breusts 
to represent a female, and the two are said to symbolize worship 
by both men and women. The sticks are somewhat similar to 
those I found among the Grand River Delawares in Ontario, now 
in the American Museum of Natural History. The pair obtained 
in Oklahoma for the University of Pennsylvania Museum were, the 
Delawares say, brought from their eastern home when the tbe 
migrated. 

The twelfth night is given up to the women to recite their visions. 
The day after, about noon, the worshippers file out, and forming @ 
line facing the east, raise their hands and cry twelve times to the 
Great Spirit, the prayer word “Hooooo". ‘This endathe ceremony; 
but before they leave, the care-takers, the drummers, the speaker— 
everyone who has been of service to the meeting—is paid with 
wampum, which is afterward redeemed with money at the rate of 
one cent per bead, and is saved to use again the next time. 

Another form of this worship, now obsolete, was noted, lasting 
only eight days, and differing. in some other particulars. The 
Minst Annual Ceremony, as related to me by the late James Wolf 
of Munceytown, Ontario, differed from the above in only a few 
minor details, one of which was the absence of a Solid-face, none 
being allowed in the Minsi “big house." ‘Their twelve mask- 
holders had a meeting-house of their own—in f act, like those of the 
Iroquois, they formed a society of shamans whose chief function it 
was to expel disease. 

The Unamu Solid-face, on the other hand, was the chief patron 
of the chase, and was supposed to have the power of bringing back 
lost or stolen cattle and horses, the doctoring function being called 
into play only rarely, if at all, His special ceremony, a dance with 
a feast, was held in the open air in the spring, but can not be 
described in detail here. To offset any notion: that the Unimi 
Solid-face might have been borrowed from the Iroquois in con- 
paratively modern times, | will quote a few lines written by Rey, 
David Brainerd, a missionary to the Delawares,’ September 31, 
Memoirs of the Rev. David Brainerd, Chiefy Taken from his Ou ilar tis Sia 
Jonathan Edwards (including his Journal), New Haven, 1822; pp. 237-238. 
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1745, relating an occurrence of the previous May. Speaking of a 
“devout and zealous Reformer, or rather restorer of what he sup- 
posed was the ancient religion of the Indians," whom he met a 
hundred and thirty miles up the Susquehanna, above the English 
settlements, he said; ‘His... garb... was a coat of boar 
[bear?} skins, dressed with the hair on, .. . a pair of bear skin 
stockings; and a great wooden face painted, the one half black, the 
other half tawny; .. . the face fastened to a bear skin CAD eeri 
The instrument he had in his hand, . . . which he used for music 
-. = Was a dry tortoise shell with some corn in it." This is an 
accurate description of the Solid-face in recent use among the 
Oklahoma Lendpe.! 

Little wooden images, in human form, some male, some female, 
are still kept by certain Delaware families who, regarding them as 
mystic protectors of their health, give them a dance and feast every 
year, together with a fresh supply of clothing. These are similar 
to the little Nahneetis figure, once the property of the Canadian 
Minsi, now in the American Museum of Natural History * 

One family maintained an otter cult, with an annual ceremony 
called “Feeding the Otter,” in which a man, wearing an otter-skin, 
impersonated that mysterious animal, whose advice, given in a 
dream, had originated the cult many years before. Similarly a 
bear cult was kept up by another family: For. the ceremony 
entailed by this belief, enacted every two years, a special lodge was 
built of brush, in which the head of i bear (later that of a hog) was 
carried about the fire in time to certain chants, and portions of the 
animal were burned as a sacrifice. 

Within the last twenty or thirty yeara two new religions have 
been introduced among the Oklahoma Delawares by the Caddo— 
the Ghost Dance and the Peyote (or Mescal) Rite, The former 
belief soon died out, but the latter still persists, and at last accounts 
Was even growing in favor. 

. 1 Brainerd Blo says, speaking of the same man: “He had a house coneccrated 
to religious uses, with divers Images cut wpan the severe! parts of it" —ondoubtelly a 
“big bouse" such as [ have Here described. 

 Fillostrated an described by Harrington, Vestigcs of Material Culture mmiong 
the Canadian Delowares, American Amthropotogiit. x, =. val. 10, no. 3s PP. 487-418. 
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Charms, Medicine,and Witchcraft—Besides the “rain: medicine" 
contained in the woven bags before described, I succeeded. in 
obtaining the charm known as “giant bear’a tooth,” used for wounds 
or other injuries. A little of the tooth is scraped off and given to 
the patient in water, with appropriate incantations. Many other 
charms, for good luck, gambling, hunting, love, and war were used. 

Herbs and roots, the sweat or steam bath, and the various magic 
arts of the medicine-man or shaman, all figured in the treatment of 
the sick. 

A tradition is still current among the LenSpe which attributes 
the origin of witchcraft to the Nanticoke (One"'tko), who seem to 
have borne this evil reputation a long time, for Heckewelder noted 
the same tradition concerning them: a hundred years ago.! Witches, 
it was thought, could {ly through the air at night with the aid of 
the “bad medicine,” or might take the form of certain animals, 
in which guise they could go about unubserved to work their 
magic arts, to give their enemies bad luck, ar to make them:sicken 
and die. As before noticed, there was said to be an organized 
society of witches among the Mfnsf. | 

Cosmalegy.—1 he subject af Lenape cosmology is very difficult 
to master at the present day, for the spread of Christianity and 
book-learning have almost put an end to native ideas, The cosmic 
myth was nowhere found in satisfactory entirety, but the bare 
Gutlines; so far as obtained from strictly Indian sources, without 
reference to published accounts, are as follows: Some tine after 
Gicélam(’kaong” had created the work] it became flooded with 
water, and tt seenied to be a difficult matter to fin earth with which 
to commence a new one: The Groat Spirit (some Minsi say 
Na‘napfish,? an agent delegated by him) began to send down the 
various water animals which still survived to try to bring earth 
up from the bottom, but one by one they failed, and floated up to 
the surface dead. At last the muskrat was sent, and he succeeded 

‘An aecoutl of the History, Manwers avid Cuniom: of tw Indian Nations who once 
fukabited Peomryleeniu and the Neighhoring States, by Rev. John Heekewerlder, p. 74, 


"Other Mitel clait that the intradietion af Ni'napiish inte this myth is due to 
Eastern Ojitrwu (Missisauga) [nflustee. 
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in bringing up a little dirt in his paws. This was placed on the back 
of a turtke, which, with the mud upon it, immediately began to 
increase in size, until the ''great island upon which we live" was 
formed, round and flat, floating upon the waters. 

The Sun, as before mentioned, was regarded as a person, or 
rather a manit’to, or apirit, and it was thought that he stopped in 
his course for a little while at midday, then went on. The Moon 
Was a person also, and the stars were variously regarded as persons 
and animale. The heaven is twelve-fold, and in ‘the twelfth or 
highest lives the Great Spirit. The four directions are respectively 
known as "Where the daylight appears" or east, “Warm place” or 
south, “Where it (the Sun) goes down” or west, and ‘Winter place” 
or north. As before noted, each direction isin charge of a powerlul 
manit’to, or spirit, each one causing the wind from his own par- 
ticular quarter, When the alternate cold blasts and warm winds 
are felt in winter, the Manit'towuk of the North and the South are 
playing the game of bow! and dice, first one winning, then the 
other. The tomado is a gigantic and powerful spirit walking on 
his hands, lis long hair trailing the ground and wiping out forests 
and villages. Man-like beings with wings produce the thunder and 
bring the storms; the lightning-flashes are their arrows. 

Measures of Time and Space:-—Time was divided into years, 
each having four seasons and approximately twelve moons, appro- 
priately named. One of the spring moons was known as “Frog 
Moon," while another, about July, was “Real Summer Moon,” 
and still another, about January, “ Dreaded Moon." 

The divisions of the day were: morning, near-noon, noon (where 
the sun stands still), past noon, evening (going-down-quick time), 
sunset, dark, and midnight. The time of day was defined more 
exactly by pointing with the finger to the position of the sun-at the 
time referred to—*‘sun about so hich.” 

Two linear measures have so far been found, the “step,” about 
two feet, and the "long as the back,” somewhat less than a yard, 
the first used for measuring ground, the latter for wampum, One 
hundred beads of wampum are supposed to equal the “long as 
the back.” 
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Kecords —Little was found in Oklahoma regarding the recording 
or comnuinication of ideas by artificial means, but the Canadian 
Lenape reported: the use of pictures: painted or scratched on flat 
pieces of wood, peeled trees, or other suitable surfaces, which could 
be rea by any Indian, For preserving rituals and sometimes 
other records, wampum was often strung into strings arid belts In 
different combinations of the white and purple beads which could 
be easily read, but only by the initiated. 

However, the sacred myths, historical traditions, and the vast 
aggregation of songs, tales, and anecdotes, forming what might be 
called the unwritten literature of the people, were handed down for 
the most part by word of mouth. It is noticeable that the wonder 
stories of the dealings of mankind with the mysterious spirits and 
animals were never told except in winter, when everything {5 
frozen up and no little insect or reptile could hear and report what 
wassail. “Culture hero” inyths of undoubted Lendpe origin have 
nat hecw encountered as yet, 

Art:—The esthetic instinct-of the Lenipe is today restricted in 
its expression to patterns wurked In beads, ribbons (pl. vy, vt), and 
on silver; but in former years the field of art was. of course, much 
wiler. Very tasteful patterns and combinations of colors are 
evolved, curved designs, in the main conventionalized plant forms, 
predominating in the beadwork, and geametrical combinations of tri- 
angles, squares, and elongated hexagansin the ribbon work (pl. v1, 6), 
The decorations on silver articles consist mainly of straight lines, 
curved lines, dots, and circlis, arranged in various combinations, 
mainly geometric, but animal forme and highly conventional floral 
patterns are sometimes seen. ‘True symboliam is seen only in the 
shape or decorition of certain ceremonial objects, asin the ease of the 
lightning symbols used in decorating the bags for the fainedicine 
tigers oO). 

Music—While resembling that of other Eastern tribes, the 
music of the Lenipe seems to possess certain pectiliarities of its 
own, which a competent musician might worl out. It 18 almost 
entirely vocal, the only true musical instrument on which tunes can 
be played being the native Hageolet of cedar. The dry hide drum 
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(pl. iv, f), the water drum, and the hoop drum were also used, 
togetner with rattles of turtle-shell (pl. rv, ¢), horn, and gourcd. 

Cenelusten —lt will be seen from the foregoing sketch of Lendpe 
culture, that while resembling other Eastern and Central Algonquian 
tribes in many points, and the lroquois in a few, these people show 
considerable individuality, especially in matters ceremonial and 
religious. Even the Shawnee, with whom they have been long 
associated, possess a distinctly different system. The influence of 
other tribes in these matters is not very apparent except in the 
Minsi division, where considerable Iroquois influence may be seen. 
But even here the foreign influence does not seem to have reached 
the Annual Ceremony. To what extent Len4dpe religion, as here 
descnbed, has been modified by European contact would be diffi- 
cult to determine. 

It must be understood, in conclusion, that the Delawares now 
live in frame and jog houses fully as well appointed, as a rule, as 
those of the surrounding whites, and engage in the modern form of 
farming and in other occupations like their neighbors; that the daily 
use of Indian costume has jong since been abandoned; that many of 
the ceremonies are no longer performed: that the native political 
and social organization is rapidly breaking down; that even the 
language is falling into disuse among the younger generation. In 
short, the greater part of the people are ignorant of the things of the 
past, and one must search diligently to find anyone able to give 
detailed information. 
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LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
WITH DISTRIBUTION-MAP 


Ay ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


| N 19067 the writer published a tentative list of the linguistic 
stocks of the South American Indians and announced the 
preparation of a colored distrilbution-map to accompany the 
same. Since that time his own investigations have led to some 
modifications, as have also the recent extensive studies of such 
philologists and ethnologists as River, Beuchat, Koch-Griinberg, 
and M. Schmidt, both by reason of the accumulation of new and the 
revision of old material. Preliminary to the final revision of ‘the 
distribution-map in colors, it may serve some go] purpose to 
publish this list of stocks with the outline-map accompanying it. 
dt will be noticed that not all tho conclusions aimed at by Drs 
Rivet and Beuchat are accepted, a number of them reqjuiring more 
proaf than is vet forthcoming. This is particularly true of some 
of the larger relationships suggested by these excellent authorities. 
The list of stocks ig: as follows, references being given to compre- 
hensive discussions or recent articles where possible: 
1. Alikulufan, See A. F, Chambertain int Alber. 
XT, 89-2. 
+, Allentiacan. See Chamberlain, [bid 
3- Andaquian. See P, Rivet in ftnn 
oral, tv, 126, t45—1ak, 
4. Apolistan. See Chamberlain in Journ. dela Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 
TOT, 1. s,, VI, ft 79. 
5: Araucanian, Sev TS. Mitre, Catdloge Rasonede dela Seccién Len pugs 
Americanas, t (Buenos Aires, 1909),. Pp. 303398; RB, Leng, 
Exindios Arancanay (Santiago de Chile. 1895-1897); R. BR, 
Schuller, Fl Vorebuliria Arancano de 1042-1643, ete, (Santiago, 
1907). 
fi, rou. see Dr T, Koch-Grinberg in 
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Alnthe., TOU, fi. &, 


+ 1912, 1. 8, X1¥, 499-800. 
ée Linguistigue, 1908-1910 |Paris, 


Min, @, Anthe. Ges. in 


Sem, Québee.-te06 [roo7], bn, pp. sky-204. 
ah 
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Wien, 1901, Xut, 33-153, 203-256; Chamberlain in Jowrs, de fa 
Soc. d. Amér. de Peris, 1914, 1.5, X 
7- Ardan. Chamberlain in Jowrn. dela Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1910, 
ha, Vip. 180: Rivet, in I' Année Lingutstigue, 1908-1910 [rgr2], 
t¥, 134. Dr Rivet has.come into possession of, and intends soon 
to pubhsh, an extended catechism in the Arda language. The 
other material known consists solely of the Pater Noster and Ate 
Maria, 

8. stacamefian (Atacaman). See Chainberlain jn Amer, Anthy., rors, 
n.., XI, 465-467. 

g. Aymaran. See E, W. Middendorf, Die Aimard-Spracke (Leipzig, 
1891); J, J.v, Tachudi, Culturhistorische und sprachliche Beitrige 
zur Kenntnis des alten Peri, in Dewhschr. d. K. dked. d. Wiss; 
Wien, 1891, Xxx1x,, 1-220; D. G. Brinton, Studies in South 
American Nalice Languages (Phila, 1892); G. A. Dorsey, A 
Bibliography af the Anthropology of Peru (Chicago, 1898): Mitre, 
Caldioge, 10 (Buenos Aires, 1910), 236-262. 

10, Barbacoan. See Beuchat and Rivet in Afinités dey Langues du Sud 
dela Colombte et du Nord del' Eguateur (Louvain, 1910.. Extr. du 
Muséon). “These authors recognize a" Barhacoa grou" (Crad- 
quer, Cayapa, Colorado), which, together with their “ Paniquita 
group’ and “Coranuco group," they seek to attach to the 
Chibchan stock. But some further proof of this is needed, 

tt. Betoyan. See Brinton, Studies in Sonth American Native Languages 
(Phils., 1892), and-in Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc., 1892, XXX, 1o0— 
105, 378-278; Koch-Grinberg in Ztschr. f. Ethnologie, voc, 
XXXVI, 166-205, Anthropes, 1912, vit. 420-462, and Zwef 
Jokre unter den Indianern Nordwesthrasiliens (Berlin, LOOG-roro}: 
Hleuchar and Rivet, Le famille betova ott tucama (Paris, 1911. 
Extr: Mim. de la Soc. de Ling. de Porit, 2vn). Beuchat and 
Rivet, believing that the Hetoyva langitage proper, from which 
the stock has hitherto been named, has Chibchan affinities, 
propose to term the Betoyan stock “Tucano,” after a prominent 
language of its eastern division. But it is perhaps best to con- 
tinue the olkler name. 

12. Bororoan. See Chamberlain in mer. Anthe., 1902, 0%. XEV. sor= 
om 

3. hac See Chamberlain, ibid., 303-307. 

r. Caarian. see Chamberlain in Journ. dela Sde. d. Amedr. de Paris, 
1910, Hos. VIL Tht; Rivet in Anade Linguéstigne, 1908-1910 
tora}. rv, 132 
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15. Canichanan, See Chamberlain in Jowrn. de lo Soc. d, imér, de Paris, 
1910, mi &., VIL, 1B. 

16, Carayan., See H. Coudreau, Voyage an Tocantins-Aragueya (Paris, 
1897); P. Ehrenreich in Zeitschrift f, Etknologie, 1894, XX-VI, 20—17, 
49-60; Krause. Jn den Wildnissen Brasiliens (Leipaig, ror); 
Chamberlain in Setence, 1913, 1. 4., XXXV1, 344 

17- Cariban. See L. Adam, Mat. p. servir a Pitabl. d'une gramm, comp. 
des dialeectes de da famille Caribe (Paris, 1893); de Goeje in Iwi, 
‘lrch. f. Ethmogr., 1906, xvi, Suppl. Bad., I-177, and ibid.. 1905, 
XIX, 1-34; Koeh-Griinberg in Zeitschrift f, Kthnol., 1906, xxv, 
166-205, and Axthrepes, 1908, ut, 63-104, aleo Zauei Jahre unter 
den Indianern; J. N. Ratin J. Roy. Anthe. Inst. (Lond.), 1897-98, 
ARV, 293-315) Ko v. den Steinen, Die Bakutrl-Spracke (Leipzig, 
1693). Dr Koch-Gronberg gives, in his article fn Anthropos 
(pp. 90-95), a useful list of grammars and dictionaries in various 
dialects of the Cariban stock, See alse Mitre, Catdiogo, a (1910), 
200-296, 209-3114, antl Rivet in l Année Languistique, 1908-1910 
[tora], tv, 148-140, 

18. Caritian. See L, Adam, Mat, p, servir a f'etabl. d'une pramm. comp. 
des dialectes de la famille Kariri (Paris, req7): Mitre, Caddlaga, 
it (t9t0), 297-299; Chamberlain in Science. (O13, XEXVIH, 344. 

19, Cayubaban. See Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soe. d. Amér, de 
Parts, 1910, 1. 6 Vit, 182. 

20. Changoan. See Chamberlain, ibid., 183. 

21. Chapacuran. See Chamberlain in Amer. Anthr,, 1917, nm =. Xttt, 
6g2-635; G. de Créqui-Montfort and P. Rivet ip Journ, de lo 
Soc. d. Amér. de Parts, 1913, 9. 5. X, tigi171. G. de Créqui- 
Montfort and P. Rivet, and A. F. Chamberlain have recognized 
the kinship of [té, Chapacura, Quitemoca, and Pawuinwa (the 
last on the bazie of Haseman’s vocabniary In Ager, Alnthr.. 
1912), Chamberlain auggesting, provisionally, Pawumwan as a 
name for the whole family.. This abolishes the fieneay ae a sepa- 
rate stock. Another dialect of this stock, as these authors show, 
is the Napeka, which, like Quitemoca, is very close to Chapacura, 
asis also Pawuniwa. Ité is more remotely related. De Créqui- 
Montfort and Rivet (p. t46) think that to the Chapacuran family 
belong, in all probability also, the languages of the “Sansimon- 
ianos” (Mission of Simon) Endians, known as Chapacuraca, Mure, 
Rocorona, Orocotona, Retorhan, Ocoréno, as well as the Heriso- 
bocono or Hericebocdno. Mare proof of this, however, is reece, 
perhape. 
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22. Charruan. See Chamberlain in Anwr, Anthr,, 1911, 0. 4, SIM, 469- 
471; Schuller, Sobre ef Orijen de los Charruds (Santiage, 1906). 

23. Chavantean. See H. ¥. [hering, The Anthropology of the State of 
S. Panto, Brasil (2d-ed,, $. Paulo, 1906); Chamberlain in Journ. 
de ia Soc. dv Amér. de Paris, 1910, ne s., vt, 185; Chamberlain ‘in 
Science, 1914, XXXVII, 344, 

24, Chibchan, See KR. de la Grasserie in Journ. de fa Soc. d. Amér: de 
Paris, 1904, n. &.,°1; Pittier de Faibrega in Mem. Amer. Anthr. 
Asto., 1907, 1, 301-356; K. Sapper in arch, Ff. Amthr., 1963, 4. 
F., 1, 1-38; W. Lehmann in Zeitschrift f. Exthnolopis, 1910, x11, 
687-749: C. Thomas and J. R. Swanton, Jed. Long. of Afex. and 
C. Amer. (Washington, 1911); Beuchat and Rivet, Afimités des 
Langwes du Sud dela Colombie, etc, (Louvain, 1910). 

25. Chiquitan. See L: Adam, Arie y Vocabulario de la lengua Chiquita 
(Paris; r880j); J. Cardds, Las Aisiones Franciscanar entre fos 
Infieles de Boltvia (Barcelona, 1886): Mitre, Catdlogo, m (1910), 
279-2480. 

26. Chocoan. See Brinton in Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc., 1896, xxxv, 202- 
2o4, and ibid., 897, xxvwi; A. L. Pinart, Vorabulerie Castellane- 
Checde (Paris, 1597); Rivet in [Année Linguistigue, 1908-1910 
lrgr2}, 1¥, 1239-126.. 

27. Cholonan. See Brinton, Studies in 3S. Amer. Nat. Lang. (Phila.. 
1692), pp. 30-36; Chamberlain in Joarn. de fa Soc. do Amér. de 
Parts, 1910, mi. s., Vit, 185. 

28, Chonoan, See Chamberlain in Amer, Anthr., 1900; 0. s., xMT) 467—- 
468. 

29. Coconucan. See Beuchat and Rivet, finite: des Langues du Sod 
dela Colombie, etc, (Louvain, 1910). 

36, Corabecan. See Chamberlain in Jowrnm. de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 
1910, 1. 4,, VI, 186, 

31. Cunan. See F..P. de Liisa, Peguero Calectsmo Cristiano (ed. Pinart 
and Carranza) (Paris, 1890); Pinart, Vocabulario (Castellano- 
Cuna (Paris, 2890): Pinart, Notes sur les. tribus imdiennes dz 
famille guarane-guaymie de fisthme de Panamd, etc. (Chartres, 
1900); J, D. Prince in Amer. Anthr., 1912, 8. 5., XTV, 109-126. 

42. Curucanecan., See Chamberlain in Jeurn. de ia Soc. d. Améri de 
Paris, 1910, 0; 5., VU, 57. 

33- Enimagan. See Brinton, The Lingueslic Cartography of the Cheen 
Reyion (Phila., 1898); P. A. Huender in Glodws, 1902, oxx vit, 
487-301; L. Kersten in Inf. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 1904, xv, 1-75; 
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Koch-Gririberg in Mit. d, Anthe. Ger. fn Wien, 1902, XXII, 
130-148. The Enimagan corresponds, more or less, to the Maskoi 
of Koch-Griinberg, the Machicui (or Muscuvi) af Ehrenreich, 

34- Eameraldan, See EF. Seler, Die Sprache der Indianer von Esmer- 
aldas, in Gesemmelte Abk.c. omer, Sprach- wu. Ailertamsk., 1 ( Berlin, 
t902}, 49-64; Rivet in J’ Anndy Linguistique, 1905-1910 [voral], 
LV, 131. 

35: Goyntacan. see KK. von den Steinen, Durch Central Brasilien 
(Leipzig, 1586); G, vs Koenigewald ln Globus, 190%, XCtY, 27-32, 
45-40; Ehrenreich In Arch. f Antar., 1905, 4. 6. TY, 39-75. 

36. Guahiban. See M. Fernandes y M, Bartolo mé, Eusaye de gramdtica 
hispero-goaiiws (Bogota, 1893); -B. Tavero-Acosta,, En ef Sur 
(Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); A. Ernst in Ztschr. f. Ethmologie, 189t, 
XXX, $13; Rivet in U' Anne Langutstique, 1908-1910 [1912], 
iV, t25-t51. The affinity between the Churoya and Guahiba 
languages, suggested by Ernst in r601, seems confirmed by Rivet, 
anid in consequence the former disappears as an independent family, 
to become a dialect of the -Guahiban atock, According to Rivet 
(p. 130), the Guahiban occupies all the territory between the 
Orinoco, the Meta, and the Vichada, | 

57. Guaraunan, See Adam in C.-R. Congr. In. d. Amér,, Stockholm, 
1804, x; E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Gaiana (London, 
1883); Tavera-Acosta, Eu el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907). 

38. Guatern. See J. Koslowsky in Rev. d, Mus. dela Plata. iSos, vit, 
32n-250;. FE. Monover in Journ, delo Soc: d. Amir. de Paris, 1905, 
Mets Hy 055-135; Schmidtin Verh: d: Berl. (res. f. Anthr., Loo, 
77-9, Aettschrift f. Etinologie, 1912, xi1v, 130-174, andl Indianer- 
Studion im Zentraibrasitien (Berlin, 1905); Chamberlain in Science, 
1913, XXXVI, tag. a 

39. Guaycuruan. See Brinton, Ling. Cartoge, af Charo Region (Phila., 
1898); Huonder It Globus, 1902, LXXXI, 387-391; Kersten in Int. 
Arch. J. Ethnoge., 1904, xvi, 1-75; Koch-Granberg in Globus, 
1902, LXSKL, 1-7, 39-46, 69-75, 105-112 (also Mit id. “Amthe. ‘Ges; 
in Ween, 1903); Schuller, Sobre ef Qrijem de tox Charruds (Santiago, 
1906). 

40, Ttonaman. See Chamberlain in Joura.de la Soc. d. Amir. de Paris, 
TOL, 1.5, VII, £84. . 

qt. Itucalean. See Chamberlain, ibid.. 189; Beuchat and Rivet (Zischr, 
f. Ethnol., 1goq, 621) suggest that the Itucale may le. Panoan. 

42. Jivaran. See Beuchat and Rivet in Almthrnpos, 1909, tv, Bos-B22; 
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43- 


48. 


40. 


51. 


P91, 'V, 1055-1064, 1109-1124. These authors show that the 
“Jivaro” of Brinton (Studies in S. Amer. Nat, Lang., 1892) is 
really Jthero or Xéberu, and belongs to what they term the 
“Cahuapana" = Mainan (q. +.) family or stock, 

Jurian, See Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 
f910, 1. &, VII, 190, 


- Lecan. See Brinton, Studies. in S. Amer. Nat. Lang. (Phila., 1242), 


36-38; S. A. Lafone-Quevedo, La lengun Leca (Buenos Aires, 
1905); Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc. d, Amér. de Part, 1910, 
mh. 3., Vil, 190. 


- Lorenzan. See Chamberlain, thid., rai. | 
. Lulean. See Brinton, Ling. Carfogr. of Chaco Region (Phila. 1898); 


Huonder in Globus, tgo2, xxx, 387-391; Kersten in Int. Arch. 
f, Ethnogr., 1904, XVI, 1-75: Latone-(Qjuevedo in Bol, Tye. Geogr, 
Argent., 1895, Xvi, 42-84, and ihid., L894, XV, 185-245, 


- Mainan. See Brinton, Studies in 5S. Amer. Nat. Lang. (Phila,, 


1892), under “Jivaro’: Beuchat and Rivet in Leilschrift ff. 
Stanol,, 1909, Xt, 616-634. The. Mainan of the present writer 
corresponds, more or less, with the “ Cahuapana," by which name 
Heuchat and Rivet seek to haptize this stock, after a prominent 
member thereof. Included in Mainan is probably the Laman, 
formerly listed a5 a separate stock, 

Makuan, See Koch-Griinberg in Anthropes, 1906, 1, B77—H06, and 
Zwei Jahre unter dew Indianern (Berlin, ro0q-1910). 

Matacan, See Brinton, Ling. Cartogr. Chaco Region (Phila,, 1898): 
Huonder in Globus, 1902, LXXx1, 387-391: Kersten in Int. Arch, 
f. Ethnogr., 1904, xvu, 1-75: Lafone-Ouevedo in Bal, Inst, 
Geogr. Argent., 1896, 1807+ Schuller, Sobre ef Oriien de las Charruds 
(Santiago, 1906): J. Remediin Aol, Tvgt. Geogr. Argent., 1896, and 
din. de la Soc, Cientif. Argent., ryad. 


- Miranhan. See A, Mochiijn Arch. ». lAntrep,, 1902, XEXIT, 437-541: 


1903, XXXIM, 97-130; Koch-Griinberg in Leilschrift f. Ethnal,, 
1906, XXXVI, 166-205, and Zuvi Jahre unter den Indianern 
(Berlin, 1909-1910); Rivet in Journ: dela Soc. d. Aimér, de Paris, 
191T, M28, VIEL, E17—-1§z. Rivet (p. 33) believes that the Miranha 
is “a very much modified and differentiated Tupi-Guarani 
dialect." Here, again, mote evidence is needed. 

Mocoan, See Chamberlain in Journ, de lo Soc. Amér. de Paris, 
191, He s., VIL, ror; Rivet In PAngé Linguistigue, 1908-1510 
[ror2], rv, 26-128. 
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52. Mosatenan. See N. Armentia, [os Indios Moselenes y su Lengua 
(Buenos Aires, 1903); Chamberlain in Journ. ds fa Soc. d, Ameér- 
de Paris, 1910, mh. 3.. VII, 192. 

§3. Moviman, See Chamberlain, ibid., 192. 

$4. Muran. See Chamberlain, ibid., 993, The Mura here listed is not 
ta be confused with the Bolivian Mure, which Rivet believes 
related to Chapacuran. 

55- Ocoronan. See Chamberlain, ibid., 193; Rivet, thid., 193, n. #, X, 
122-123. Rivet is of opinion that the Ocordna language (identi- 
eal, probably, with Rogerona, Roecotona, Orocotona, Rotordio) 
tay belong in the Chapacuran family, 

§6. Onan, See Chamberlain in Amer. Anthr., 1911, 0. %; XI, 92-95. 

37- Otomacan. See Tavera-Acosta, En el Sur (Ciudiad-Bolivar, 1907); 
Chambertain in. Jours. dela Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1910, n. =, 
Vit, PO4. 

58. Otuquian. See Clhiamberlain, ibid,; G. de Créqui-Montfort and P. 
Rivet, ihid., 1912, m.s., 1X, 317-337. These two authors, adducing 
further evidence from manuseript data of d'Orbigny, show the 
Covareca and Curtiminaca to belong to the Otuquian stock, thus 
removing the Covarecan and Curuminacan from the list of inde- 
pendent linguistic famities, and think that the Curaveca and the 
Curucaneca possibly belong aleo to the Otuquian, 

59. Paniquitan, See H. Pittier de FAbrega in Afem. Amer. Anthr. Assoc., 
1907, 1, 301-356; Beuchat and Rivet, Afinités des Langues du 
Sud dela Colombie, etc. (Louvain, 1910), Beuchat and Rivet 
consider Paniquita to belong to the Chibchan stock. 

60. Panoan. See M. Navarro, Voacabuleria Castellanc-Ouichua- Pano, 
etc. (Lima, 1903); von den Steinen, Diccionario Sipibo (Berlin, 
1901); F. Hestermann in Int, A merit.-Kougr,, 17“ Tag., Wien, 
1908 [1910], G45-450; Rivet in Journ. de la Soe. Amér. de Paris, 
1910, 1. 4., Vl, 221-242; Mitre, Catdlogo, t1 (1910), 316-317, 

61. Peban. See Chamberlain in. Jotun, de la Soc. d. Amér. de Perit; 
191o, m. %., VIE, 195; Rivet, ibid, ror, vim, 173-206. According 
to Rivet, the languages of the Peban group are “much mixed and 
corrupted dialects of the Cariban stock": this, however, awaits 
more proof, Rivet is right, however, in removing Yaguan from 
the list of independent stocks and tonking it a dialect of Peban. 
To the Peban group he also assigns Vameo, 

62. Piaroan. See Ernst in Amer. Amtlr., 1895, vit, 393-401: Tavera- 
Acosta, £n ef Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); Chamberlain in Journ. 
de la Soe. d. Amér. de Paris, I9T, th. &,, Vil, 155. 
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63. Puelchean. Brinton, Studies in S. Amer, Net. Lang. (Phila., 1892); 
Chamberlain in Amer, Anthr., 1911, 0. 6., Xitt, 455-460, 

64. Puinayian. See Ernst in Amer, Anthr,, 1895, VI, 394-4011 
Tavera-Acosta, En ef Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907): Chamberlain 
in Journ. dela Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1910, 1. s., Vit, 196. 

65. Poquinan. See Brinton in Proc, Amer. Philos. Soc,, 1890, XXVIII, 
242-248: R. de la Grasserie, Longue Puguina (Leipzig, 1394): 
J. T. Polo in Bol. dela Soc. Geogr. de Lima, 1901, X, 456; Chamber- 
lain in Amer, Ansidr., 1910, 1. S., XM, 407-419, and Journ. de la 
Soc..d. Amér. de Paris, 1010, 1.5, ¥tl, 196. 

66. Quechuan. See Grinton, Sind. in 5S. Amer, Nal. Lang. (Phila, 
1892), §2-58; Dorsey, A Bibliography of the Anthropology of Peru 
(Chicago, 1898): Middendori, Das Ruma Simi, oder die Keshua- 
Sprache (Leipzig, 1890); v. Tschudi, Organcsmuz der Kiethia- 
Sprache (Leipzig, 1884). 

67, Salivan, See Tavera-Acosta, En el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907): 
Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc. d. Amér, de Paris, 1910, n-. 6., 
vi, 197; R. R. Schuller in Anthrepos, 1912, vil, 761-764. The. 
manuscripts recently discovered at Madrid by Dr Schuller, and 
aoon to be published, include an Arte,a Doctring Cristiana,and a 
Dicetonario. | 

68. Samucan, See Boggiani, [ Ciamacoco (Roma, 1894); Brinton, 
Ling. Certogr. Chaco Region (Phila., 1808); Huonder in Globus, 
1902, LXxXxi, 387-391: Kersten in Int. Arch. f. Ethnpgr,, 1904, 
“VI, 1-75. 

69. Sanavironean. See Chamberlain in Journ. de la Sac. d. Amér, de 
Paris, 1910, n. 6. Vil, 198. 

70. Tacanan, Sce Armentia, Tecana, etc. (La Plata, 1902); Brinton, 
Studies in 5. Amer. Nat. Lang. (Phila., 1892), 7-21; A. Groeteken 
in Anthropos, 1607, 11, 740-744. 

71. Tapuyan. See Ehrenreich in Ztschr. f. Ethmel., 1895, xxvu, 149 f1.: 
H. Gensch, ibid,, 1908, xn, 744-759. also Die Ersichung eines In- 
dianer-Kindes (Wien, 1908); ¥. Koenigswald in Globus, 1903, xc, 
37-43; RK. R. Schuller in Jet.-Arch. f. Ethnagr., 1912, xxt, 78-98. 

72. Ticunan. See Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc. d. Amée. de Paris, 
Igo, mn. &, Vil, 198; Rivet, ibid., 1912, nm. 5., x, 83-110. Rivet 
(p. 87) considers Ticuna "a very corrupt dialect of Arawak." 

73. Timotean, See Brinton, Studies in S. Amer, Nat. Lang. (Phila,, 
ri92); Tavera-Acosta, En el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); Cham- 
berlain in Journ. de ia Soc. d. Amér, de Paris, 1910, n.s., vi, 198. 
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74- Trumaian. See K. v. den Steinen,; Unter den Nalurodlker Zenirale 
Grosiiten: (Berlin, 1894), 340-542; Chamberlain in Journ. dela 
Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1619, 0, 3,, ¥I, TOG, 

75. Tsonekan (Tehuelchean). See (Chamberlain in Amer. Anthr., 19T1, 
n. 8, XE1f, 460-464. | 

76. Tupian. See Adam, Mat. p. servir a l'é#adl. d'une granm. comp, des 
dialecles de le famille Tupi (Paris, 1896); Brinton, Ling. Cartogr, 
Chace Region (Phila., 1898); D. det Campana in atrek, ». 'Antr,, 
1902, NXXM, t7-144, 263-289: H. D. Garrayy, Brbliographie 
Brésilicnne (Paris, 1898): H. vy. Theting, The Anthropology of the 
State of S. Paulo, Brasil (ad edi, 5. Paulo, 1906): F, Pierini in 
Anthropos, 1908, m1, 87-880; C Tatevin, ibid., 403-915; A. do 
Valle Cabral, Bibliographia da Hngna fupi ou gudrant (Rio de 
Janviro, 1880); Rivet in Journ, de la Soc. d. Amer. de Paris; 1910, 
fH. §:, VO, 14ag-178. 

77 Uitotan. See Koch-Grinberg in Ztschp, f. Ethnot., 1906, xxxvitt, 
166-205; Journ. de la Soc.d. Amér, de Paris, 1906, n. 2., 1, 157= 
189; and Ztred Sobre miter den fndianern (Berlin, 1909-1910). 

774. Uran. ‘See J. T. Polo in Hol. de fa Soc. Geogr. de Lima, root, x, 
$45~482; Chamberlain in Amer. Antiv, 910, 8. $., XI, 437-s24. 

78. Yahganon, See Chambertain, thie, sor, n. 4. Xu, 93-98. 

79: Yaruran, See Tavera-Acosta, En «f Sup (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); 
L.R. Gramas in An. do la Unie, Central de Vener. (Caracas), 
P90 Re 44-1555 Chamberlain in Sourm. de la Soc. ds-Amér. de 
Paris, roo, 1. 5., ‘Vit, sot, 

So. Ypurinan (Hypurinan}, See Ehrenreich in Zischy. f. Ethwol,, 1897, 
MXIX, 59-71; J. B, Steere in Rep. OF, S. Nar. Aus, r908 [1903], 
359-393; Chamberlain in Journ. de ta Sue. d, Amér, de Paris, 
Ifto, n, &, VO, Pas, | 

St. Yuncan. See Middondorf, Das Afwehié oder die Chimu-Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1892); v, Tschudi, Organisms der Kechua-Spracke (Leip 
zig, 1884); Dorsey, Bibl. of the Anthr. of Peru (Chicago, 1898), 

82. Yurucarean, See. Adam, Principes ¢j dictionnaira de ia langue 
Furucoré ou Yurujuré (Paris, 1892): 1. y, Holter in  Ztschr. f. 
Ethnol., 1877, 1x, 10§-115; Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soe. di 
Amér. de Paris, 1910, n. «., Vi, 209. 

$3. Zaparan. See Beuchat and Rivet in Journ. de le Soc'd, Amér de 
Paris, 1908, n, 8, y, 24-240, 
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LIST OF STOCKS SHOWN ON THE MAP 


1. Alikulufan 29. Coconucan 57, Otomacan 
2. Allentiacan 30 Corabecan 58. Otuqutan 
3.. Andaquian at. Cunan 59. Paniquitan 
4. Apolistan 32. Cunucunecan 60. Panoan 
-§. Araucanian 43. Enimagan 61, Peban 

® Arawakan 34. Esmeraldan 62. Piaroan 

7: Andan 35. Goyatacan 63: Puelchean 
AR. Atacamenan 46. Guahiban 64. Puinavian 
g. Aymaran 37. Guaraynan 65. Puquinan 
to. Barbacoan 34. Guatoan 66. OQuechuan 
11. Betoyan 39 Guayeuruan 67. Salivan 
12. Bororoun qo. Ttonaman 68. Samtrean 
13. Caichaquian 41. [tucalean 60, Savavironan 
tq. Cafiarian 42. Jivaran 7. Tacanan 
rs. Canichanan 43. Jurion 71. TFapuvan 
6. Carayan 44. Lecan 72. Ticunan 
17. Cariban 43. Lorenzan 73. Timotean 
18. Caririan 46, Lulean 74. Trumaian 
9. Cayuhaban ¢7. Mainan 7s, Tsonekan 
20.. Chungoan 48, Makuan 76. “Pupian 
21. Chapacuran 49. Mataran 77- Vitotan 
23. Charruan 50, Miranhan sj. Uran 

23, Chavantean si. Mocoan 7% Vahganan 
24. Chibehan 52. Mosatenan 79. Varitran 
25. Chiguitan 53. Moviman Bo, Ypurinan 
26. Chocoan a4. Muran Bt. Yuncan 
27, Cholonan 55. Ocoronan 42. Yurucarean 
28. Chonoan 56, Onna. a3. Aaparan 


The accompanying map is modeled after the Powell rap of 
North American stocks and aims to give a similar general cOnspectus 
of the distribution of families of speech. By reason of the large 
number of small stocks within the area now or formerly occupied 
by others, the real extent of such stocks as the Chibchan, Betoyian, 
Cariban, Arawakan, Tupian, Tapuyan, Aymaran, Ouechuan, 
Panoan, etc., does not exactly appear as at the point of greatest 
expansion. In the Ecuador region, the Esmeraldan, Barbacoan, 
Quechuan, Cafiarian, etc., do not exhaust the possibilities—several 
other stocks (perhaps, e. g., the Caran) may have existed in the 
region between the equator and S, Jat. 5°, There is the likelihood 
of one or more other stocks having existed south of the Straits of 
Magellan; and the region of northwestern Brazil may yet furnish 
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Fis. 47.—Map of Seuth American Unguistic stocks, by Aleander FL Chamberlain, 


another or two. On the other hand, the crowded territory of the 
Colombia-Venezuecla border and parts of Peru-Bolivia may see 
reductions by affiliation of some of the small stocks with one an- 
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other or with some of the larger stocks represented in this region or 
elsewhere. As the map shows only the mainland, and not the 
West Indian islands or the regions of Central America, the exten- 
sions in the form of the Arawakan and Cariban stocks, and in the 
latter of the Chibchan, are not indicated. 
Crark Usivexesiy 
Worerstre, MassacHtsers 


ANCESTOR HUNTING: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


RE we proud of our remote ancestors? Would they be willing 

, to acknowledge us as lineal descendants? Be this as it 

may, we pay them, perhaps unwittingly, the high compliment 
of a perennial quest for their portraits, a quest which quite recently 
has taken us back, especially in England, much farther than that 
estimable institution, the College of Heraldry, had ever dreamed of 
going. 
‘In many of its aspects the latest discovery is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all. When attending the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology in Geneva last September 
1 was given to understand that the next great event in the pre- 
historic field would be reported from the south of England. As the 
matter was being kept a profound secret there was nothing to do 
but to wait for details until official announcement should be made. 
This came at a meeting of the Geological Society in London on 
December 18. 

Briefly the facts are these, Several years ago in passing up the 
Ouse valley from his home in Lewes (Sussex) into the Weald, Mr 
Charles Dawson, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Geological Society, noted thar the roadway had been mended 
recently with flints of a kind that he had not seen before in that 
region, These were traced to their source, which proved to be a 
pit near Piltdown Common, Fletching (Sussex), Nothing was found 
that day, but on a subsequent visit to the pit, one of the men 
handed to Mr Dawson a part of an “ unusually thick human 
parietal bone."” A portion of the frontal bone of the same skull 
including part of the left brow ridge was picked up by Mr Dawson 
himself in 191 from one of the refuse heaps. He took this piece 
to Dr A. Smith Woodward of the Natural History Museum, Lon- 
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don, who thereafter took part in the search. Other [ragments of 
the skull were recovered from the refuse heaps; the right half of a 
lower jaw with first and second molars in situ was dug out of the 
undisturbed gravel by Mr Dawson. At precisely the same level, 
some four feet below the surface, and within a yard of the point 
where the jaw was found, Dr Woodward dug up a piece of the or- 
cipital bone of the cranium. By reason of their proximity as well 
as in point of size, the cranium and lower jaw may be " referred to 
the same individual without any hesitation,” The bones are miner- 
alized and stained to a ruddy-brown color, as are the sands and 
flints among which they were found. 

The most diligent search has failed to reveal other parts of this 
human skeleton, But the finding of fossil animal remains in the 
same pit and stratum, both associated with rudely worked flints, 
makes Piltdown one of the most extraordinary prebistoric stations 
ever uncovered, The fossils include broken pieces of a molar of a 
Pliocene type of elephant, a-cusp of the molar of & mastodon, and 
teeth of Hippopotamus, and Caster, On the surface of an adjacent 
field, they found the tooth of Eguws, and fragments of an antler of 
Cervus elaphus. These were all in the same mineralized condition 
and of the same color as the human bones. 

When the pieces of the cranium were put together it was 
possible to estimate the cranial capacity, which Dr A. Smith 
Woodward gives as not less than 1070 c.c. The bones are tough 
and hard, and the walls of the brain-case exceedingly thick, the 
average thickness of the frontal and parietal being at least one 
centimeter. The face and the greater part of the forehead are 
missing. The length of the cranium from glabella to inion is about 
190 mm., while the greatest parietal width ia 150 mm. The fore- 
head is steeper and the brow ridge feebler than in the later Neander- 
tal type. The cranium is low and broad, with a marked flatness 
on top, and the mastoid processes are relatively amall. 

The lower jaw is in some respects more primitive than the 
cranium, The horizontal ranwe is rather slender, resembling in 
shape that of a young chimpanzee, especially in the region of the 
symphysis. Only two teeth, the frstand second molars, were found, 
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and these were in their sockets.. They are distinctly human, al- 
though relatively of large size and narrow, thus requiring more linear 
space for tlicir setting in the jaw. Each has a fifth cusp. The 
crowns are worn flat by mastication, indicating that the canines 
were not so prominent as to interfere with essentially human proc- 





Fra..3. Modern man, Fie. g. Piltdewn mon, 
Fra. 48.—A, Articular proces or condyle (broken in the Piltdewn jaw). 5, Sig- 
moid notch, ¢ Caninetooth. 1,2. 3, First, second, and thirdimolura (From a sketch 
by Sir Ray Lankester in The Daily Telegrapa.) 


esses of trituration; also that the individual was of adult age. The 
ascending ramus is broad, and the sigmoid notch at the top in 
front of the articular process is shallow. In these respects the 
Sussex lower jaw approaches that found near Heidelberg, The 
feeble brow ridges, the small area for the insertion of the temporal 
muscles, the rather insignificant mastoid processes, and the slender 
lower jaw point to a member of the female sex. Dr Woodward 
regards the skull as belonging to a hitherto unknown species of 
Home, for which he proposes the name oanthropus dawson. 

A study of the cast of the cranial cavity would seem to justify 
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the appellation. This has been done thoroughly by Professor G. 
Elliot Smith, one of the highest authorities on the human brain, 
who Ands that while it bears a similarity to the brain-cases of 
Gibraltar and La Quina, both paleolithic and supposedly femi- 
nine, the Piltdown brain-case is smaller and more primitive in 





Fig. 49.—Left norma laversiis of the internal cast of the skull from Midown, 
The puralld shading ehows the ertent of the mizsing cronia! wull. Aiter Prof, G, 
Elfiott Smith in QO. J. G, S., Lam, 29g. 


form than these. The most striking feature is the “pronounced 
gorilla-like drooping of the temporal region, due to the extreme 
narrowing of its posterior part, which causes a deep excavation of 
its under surface.” This feeble development of that portion of the 
brain which is known to control the power of articulate speech is 
most significant. To Professor Smith the association of a simian 
jaw with a cranium more distinctly human is not surprising. The 
evolution of the human brain from the simian type involves a 
tripling of the superficial area of the cerebral cortex: and “this 
expansion was not like the mere growth of a muscle with exercise, 
but the gradual building-wp of the most complex mechanism in 
existence. The growth of the brain preceded the refinement of the 


features and the somatic characters in general,” 
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The associated worked flints have been compared with the so- 
called eoliths from the North and South Downs. According to Sir 
Ray Lankester, “many of the flints in this Piltdown gravel have 
heen worked by early tan into rough implements. They are of 
flat shape, often triangular in area and show a coarse but unmis- 
takable flaking of human workmanship.” He considers them ruder 
and earlier than any flint implements that can be rightly called 
Chellean, 

Scientists have often remarked on the paicity of human remains 
that could with certainty be referred to a very early epoch, a condi- 
tion which more than anything else has kept in check the science 
of prehistoric anthropology. After all there is no evidence quite so 
incontrovertible as the presence of man’s own ékeletal remains. 
We may justly differ on the question as to whether or not a given 
flint is-an artifact; not so in case of a human skull. When the 
skullis found associated with midely flaked flints the nature of which 
might be questioned if occurring alone, the burden of proof is at 
once shifted from those who believe them to have been utilized by 
man to these who would call them the wark of Nature, On the 
other hand this does not by any means let down the bars to indis- 
criminate Claims for the artifact nature of all Primitive-looking 
flints, If a great majority of all the so-called eoliths or pre-Chellean 
types were thrown away, there would still be left enough to do 
business with, as the case of Piltdown proves. 

Personally | have for years been a believer in the prehistoric 
possibilities of southern England because of the outcrops of flint- 
bearing Chalk stretching from Dorset and Sussex on the south to 
Caddington and the Cromer Forest Beds on the north! Of all raw 
materials flint is perhaps the best suited to tempt nascent Momo to 
become a tool-user, It is the most utilizable of all stones, because 
of its hardness and mode of fracture, leaving a sharp, straight edge. 
Flint flakes can be produced by purely natural means. The acci- 
dental stepping on one of these would suffice, alter repetition at 
least, to prove their elficiency.. Thus the oldest and most primitive 
implements that have come down to us are utilized flint chips. 
Once the flint-using habit was formed, it spread; and when the 
America Anthropologie, vol. 7, 443, 190%, 
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natural supply became scarce it was supplemented by artificially 
produced chips. The chief sources of flint are the chalk deposits 
of Cretaceous age that occur so plentifully in western Europe— 
as seen for example in the white cliffs along the southern coast of 
England. Approaching one of these cliffs, one finds it studded with 
parallel beds of flint nodules. Wherever flint occurs, stone-age 
relics are apt to be abundant, 

It is not generally known to Channel voyagers that the white 
cliffs at Beachy Head and again more than 50 miles farther cast at 
Dover are the bases of a great anticlinal fold whose axis passes from 
Dungeness in a westerly direction through Hampshire. The crest 
of the fold which once towered high over what is now the Weald 
disappeared ages ago, leaving two slender tongues from the great 
Chalk plain of Dorset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, the tip of one 
(the North Downs) being at Dover and that of the other (the South 
Downs) at Beachy Head. The scene of Dawson's epoch-making 
discovery is almost due north of Beachy Head, just beyond the 
south Downs plateau and hence near the southern limits of the 
Weald, The Ouse takes its rise in the Weald, flows southward, 
cutting through the South Downs and emptying into the Channel 
at New Haven. 

The Piltdown gravels are 80 feet higher than, and nearly a mile 
distant from the present stream-bed of the Ouse. This signifies a 
gTéat age forthe deposit. While it may not be so old as the patches 
of red clay with rude flints on the Downs north of Ightham as well 
as on the South Downs at Beachy Head and Easttourne, some at 
least of the materials composing it may once have been a part of 
older deposits. The broken edges of all the bones, human as well 
a6 animal, show more or less wear, ‘The remains of the Pliocene 
elephant (Stegodon) and especially Mastodon are most worn, and are 
evidently derived from some older deposit as they are typical 
Pliocene forms. The teeth of Hippopotamus might be either upper 
Pliocene or Pleistocene; bur the beaver teeth are probably Pleisto- 
céne. The gravel bed is probably early Pleistocene. That rude 
implements of the eolithic type were found associated with these 
human remains would seem to give to such implements a stancd- 
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ing hitherto denied them by some authorities; unless [it can be 
proved that they were derived from a deposit antedating that 
which originally contained the human remains. Their pedigree was 
necded in order to make industrial genealogy complete, just as the 
skull itself was needed to All a gap in man's physical evolution. 
When the two sets of evidence are found intimately associated, 
they will serve as a solid basis for further advances In the domain 
of prehistoric anthropology, [t remains for the geologists to deter- 
mine whether in Piltdown the prehistorian’s “Rosetta stone" has 
at last been founel. 

In the Smithsentan Report for 1999 (p. 581) I called attention to 
valley deposatts as being the well-nigh inexhaustible storehouse of 
archeology; I was therefore prepared for such a striking confirma- 
tion as Piltdown affords, The one great drawback about valley 
deposit finds is that in the very nature of the case they must ever 
be ina large measure fortuitous, Cave deposits are so cdrcum- 
scribed that all one has to do is to find his-cave and set his men to 
work, An expert can even afford to be on the spot almost con- 
tinuously until the work is completed. On the other hand, un- 
tutored workmen are constantly digging in hundreds of sand, gravel, 
and clay pits over wide areas, Continuous expert control is out 
of the question without an international subsidy on a large scale. 
The result is that important data are overlooked and valuable 
specimens are smashed by pick and shovel and irretrievably lost to 
view. When by chance a find is made its authenticity is often open 
to grave question. 

When the man of Sussex hunted in the valley of the Quse was 
there an English Channel? ‘The present Channel dates from the 
very close of the palealithic. Raised beaches near Calais and on the 
stiuth coast of England testify to the existence of an earlier channel, 
possibly during the Chellean epoch. At any rate the man of SUSSEX 
must have had neighbors to the south on what is now French soul. 
If there was no Channel the Ouse and the Somme were tilbutaries 
of the same large stream that flowed westward emptying into the 
Atlantic Ocean somewhere south of the Scilly islands, and the same 
race would have made common hunting ground of this great valley 
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system, for in a gravel terrace at Abbeville, d'Ault du Mesnil 
years ago found remains of practically the same fauna; and in a 
very old high-level gravel terrace at Amiens, Commont has noted 
the presence of a rude pre-Chellean flint industry akin to that at 
Piltdown, We may therefore reasonably expect to find in the 
Somme valley the osseous remains of this old race. 

In Spain, at Torralba, near the crest of the Sierra Ministra east of 
Madrid, the Marquis of Cerralbo has recently uncovered a very 
ancient camp site that has yielded a pre-Chellean and Chellean 
industry mingled with the bones of Elephas (E. antiqguus and perhaps 
E. meridionalis), Rhinoceros elruscus, Equus, and Cervas daphus, 
Both bones and implements occur so plentifully that the Marquis 
may yet be so fortunate as to turn out a human skull, for the site 
was not yet half exhausted on the occasion of my visit to Torralba 
last summer. 

Twenty years elapsed between the finding of Pithecanthropus 
and Eoanthrepus. During the intervening period only one discovery 
of human’ osseous remains approaching these in importance was 
matle: the lower jaw from the Mauer sands-near Heidelberg, found 
in 1907. It is too early to say just what ethnic relations existed 
among these three ancestral forms; they probably represent sections, 
not of one branch but of different branches of the same family tree. 
In point of age the Piltdown skull probably belongs to an inter= 
mediatestage. All three are older by far than Homo neandertalensis, 
which in turn is older than the artistically inclined cavemen who 
decorated their haunts with engravings and frescoes of their favorite 
game animals: the bison, horse, mammoth, and remdeer. 

The form of the Heidelberg cranium can only be conjectured. 
The English scientists were more fortunate in that they recovered 
portions of both cranium and lower jaw. Comparing the parts in 
common, the Filtdown lower jaw is seen to be intermediate 
between the lower jaw of Heidelberg and that of a young chim- 
panzee. The height of the ascending ramus ts somewhat greater, 
its breadth less, and the sigmoid notch deeper in Eoanthropus than 
in the specimen from Mauer. The ascending ramus is remarkable 
for the thickening of its antero-interior margin, thus affording 
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ample space for the insertion of the temporal muscle. The 
mylohyoid groove (m.g.) is behind rather than in line with the 
mandibular foramen, These and the complete absence of the 
inylohyoid ridge are characteristic of the apes rather than of man. 

The transverse diameters of the first and second molars are less 
than in Homie heidelergensis. While the antero-posterior diameters 
are identical in the two mandibles, the configuration of the hori- 
zontal ramus and the symphysis is such as to require a space of 
sume 60 mm. for the setting of the anterior teeth in Eoanthropus; 
or 20 mm. more than in the Heidelberg maniible, 

A-comparison of the cranium with other ancient human skulls 
throws new light on the anatomical makeup of the earliest races. 
of man. oanthropus has not the low sloping forehead and promi- 
nent brow ridge of even 40 late a type as Mousterian man: and 
yet according to Professor Elfiott Smith its brain was the most 
primitive and most simian human brain thus far recorded. The 
Piltdewn remains therefore tend to Prove that in the lower Quiter- 
nary the differentiation among the Hominida had already pro- 
gressed much farther than has been generally supposed; and that 
we shall have to go a long way hack in the past to find the parting 
of the ways between the ancestor of man an that of his nearest 
of kin among the apes: 

Mr Dawson and his associates are to be commended for the 
exercise of a diligent patience warthy of Darwin himself. The first 
piece was found about the time Schoetensack announced his 
discovery of the Heidelberg jaw, Mr Dawson simply kept quiet 
and continued his search for more evidence. Yours elapsed between 
the finding of two pieces that would fit together, and only last 
summer were enough found to meet the requirements set for them- 
selves by the discoverer and his associates, Thus have they quietly 
but none the less thoroughly built one more pier for the bridge 
that is to connect the present with the shores where the infancy of 
the race was cradled and its childhood played. 

Yale Usivewsr Musecw 

New Haven, Convecneeur 
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EXCAVATION OF A PREHISTORIC SITE AT TARRIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE HAUTES ALPES, FRANCE 


By CHARLES PEABODY 


“HREE years ago, through the kindness of Mr Hippolyte 
Miller, librarian of the Ecole de Médecine et de Pharmacie 
of Grenoble, the writer was informed of the existence of 

prehistoric sites in the Department of the Hautes Alpes, France. 
On inquiry of the informant of Mr Miller, Mr Paul Plat, the feasi- 
bility of excavation fora foreigner was established, and after a brief 
visit to the region in September, 1911, work was determined upon, 
and commenced October 22, 1912. 

The exact site is at Tarrin, six kilometers west of the station 
“Eyguians-Orpierre” on the “Route des Alpes” of the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. 

The village of Orpierre, three kilometers to the westward of 
the site of excavation, was the base of operations. This is a 
commune of the Department of the Hautes Alpes" (capital Gap), 
and lies about 14 kilometers north of the departmental bound~ 
ary line. ‘This brings it at present about the same distance within 
the borders of Dauphiné, northward of the limits of Provence. 
Nevertheless the traditions and folk-lore of the people are very 
largely Provencal, the language of everyday life is Provencal, and 
there seems to be a lack of the eagerness to do away with a native 
speech, other than French, that strikes one in the Dordogne region. 
Nearly everyone can speak French, though with some accent; 
sermons and speeches are made in that language, though almanacs 
and newspapers in Provengal have some circulation. There is a 
noticeable absence of the enthusiastic manner and manners char- 
acteristic among us no less than among the French of the more 
southerly districts; also during my stay there was hardly any folk- 
song in a land otherwise peculiarly rich in folk-lore, 

Mr Plat has put together some of the sayings and proverbs of 
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the country and it is hoped to publish them, partly in French and 
partly in Provencal, with annotations by the present writer, in the 
not yery distant future, 

There is no reason to suppose that in prehistoric times the 
region was not occupied by the long-headed, dark Mediterraneans, 
though in classical days the Celtic Vocontii were the inhabitants. 
These remained undisturbed by the Romans, and there seems tc 
have been a continuous occupancy from then until now. 

The Hautes Alpes is one of the most sparsely populated of the 
departments, and neither exports nor imports very much, The 
inhabitants, agriculturists, live to a great extent on the animals 
and produce they raise themselves, and it must he said that these 
ure Very Pood, 

The native red wine is excellent, and the vintage, as it was my 
privilege to see it, an interesting occasion: Game is not plentiful, 
but there issome. Truffles are abundant and very highly appreci- 
ated; they are found by the help of dogs. ‘The place of large shopsis 
taken by the innumerable foires, especially abundant in the autumn, 
To these the farmers take their stock and wares, and numerous 
peddlers and agents may be seen going about from fair to fair-—real 
“going-about bodies," as they are called in New England, 

Geologically the region is largely of limestone formation, which 
has been in great part glaciated, ‘The various lateral glaciers make 
an interesting and complicated study, which has heen a large part 
of the life-work of Me David Martin, curator at the new Depart- 
mental Museum at Gap. 

Topographically, Tarrtin rests on a banie ta the south, about 
16 meters above the bed of the Céans stream, a distance of about 
i530 meters. The Céans flows into the Buech near the Eypiians- 
Orpierre Railway station, and the Buech in turn into the Durance, 
famous in Hannibal's time, while the Durance flows through a broad 
valley southwest into the RhOne, 

Tarrin lies at the foot of the Montagne de Chabre (1,311 
meters) to the south, a ridge 14 kilometers long without a break, 
anc Le Suillet, a much more picturesque and irregular range to the 
north (1,526 meters). The watershed to the west between the 
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Buech and the Rhdne is formed by a ridge of more than 1,300 meters 
altitude, the nearest pass to the Khéne valley being the Col de 
Perty, about 15 kilometers from Croerre. The altitwele of Orpierre 
8 650 meters, The climate is temperate enough to attract a few 
summer visitors from Marseille, though it is little known ta tourists 
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otherwise. The good roads of the department deserve more motor- 
travel. 

The people are hospitable, and both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants made my stay one of a friend and comrade rather than 
that of a stranger, Particular acknowledgnvent of a formal 
character should here be made to my host of che inn, Mr Debeaux, 
and his son, to Mrand Mme Plat and their children, to the parish 
Priest, the pasleur and the récevenr. 

No obstacles were put in the way of excavation by « foreigner. 
In the ligetat ef recent circumetanves in a department not very 


distant, it is somewhat remarkable that the French have left the 
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freedom of excavation to him who seriously wills—all honor to them, 
Work was carried on by a force of four men: Mr Plat; the owner 
of the particular farm, Mr Maigre; the latter's son, and a young man 
named Achard. The hours were short, as in November the days 
are short; work was discontinued on November 20, Of the 
thirty-one days, fifteen were freezing days (that is with a minimum 
temperature of zero Centigrade or below); the absolute minimum 
was — 4 on each of four days; rain fell on six days and anow on four: 
the latter reached a depth of three centimeters on November 15. 
This registered a cold fall for the region in spite of its latitude, 44.20. 
On October 25 we observed a solar fog halo, at half-past seven, 
opposite the sun; some colors were visible; this was for me a unique 
observation. 

Tarrin slopes to the north, hence the ground was slow in sof tening 
in the morning, and the snow long in melting. The spectacle was 
presented of the entire opposite side of the valley to the summit of 
Le Suillet presenting an autumnal aspect,—clear of snow and retain- 
ing the brown leaves of the scrub-oaks —while the immediate fore- 
ground looking toward the sun and the entire Chabre range were 
wintry and almost unbroken white. 

The soil is of a clay resembling the “black waxy" of Texas 
and the "gumbo" and "buck-shot" of Mississippi, which makes 
excavation tedious and surface-hunting laborious, Add to this the 
probability of everything to be found being of minute dimensions, 
it will be seen why digging had to be so careful and DrOfress so 
slow. The men used picks about half the size of an ordinary pick- 
ax; this could be wielded best with one hand. ‘The two older men 
understood perfectly what we were.in search of, and their quick 
eyes were far in advance of the slower sight of myself. 

The ground selected for excavation is a natural ridge sloping 
down toward the Céans stream and is comtained between two brooks, 
dry most of the time. The brook to the east is one meter 7O centi- 
meters below the center stake of the excavation, and that to the 
west three meters 70 centimeters below the same point. 

On the little plateau stakes were set out at intervals of two 
meters, and numbered during the course of the work, from north 
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to south: — 2, — 1, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and from east to west, O, I, I, 
ITI, IV. Stakes 2 and I] occupied the same spot (see the plan). 
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Fig. §t,—Plan of excavation ot Tarrin, 


But two trenches were cut in this ground: trench 1 from three 


meters cast of Roman O to one meter west of IV, and trench 2 
from a little south of the line of stake 2 north to one meter north 
Trench I was from one meter and a half to two meters 


of — 2, 
wide, and from one meter 25 centimeters to two meters deep. 
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Trench 2 was about two meters or lest wide and fram one meter 
75 centimeters to two meters 30 centimeters deep. 

Trench 2 was later extended by widening about one meter to 
the west and two meters to the east. 

The greatest depths reached were west and south of stake 2—I], 
where, at a distance of three meters and 35 centimeters, the 
charcoal, which had been visible to within 10 centimeters, seemed 
definitely to disappear, and in a pit in trench 2, near the line of 
stake I, Here the accompanying cross-section was presented. 


1 Yellow clay go centimeters, 
2 Blue clay 1 meter. 

4. Solt yellow clay 50 centimeters, 
4 Hard blue clay 40 centimeters. 
5 Soft yellow clay 50 centimeters. 
6 Light-colored clay 50 centimeters. 
» Grivel 


No evidences of human occupancy were seen below the hard 
blue clay (4); the gravel is like that of the brook-bed at the site 
to the west, and not improbably the same as that of the larger 
Céans stream. This gravel is four meters 60 centimeters below 
the top of the higher bank of trench 2, and represents the greatest 
depth reached by the men with their primitive picks. Even the 
traces of roots, frequent enough in the upper strata, become infre- 
quent after three meters’ depth is reached. 

The industry met with was much the same throughout. From 
near the surface to the depth at which human evidences ceased it 
seemed fairly homogeneous. Pottery, flint, pebbles whole and 
broken, animal bones, clay, hard earth, fragments of limestone and 
an arkose-like sandstone, and an abundance of charcoal were met 
at nearly all depths and places. Many of the stones and their 
fragments, a small proportion of the chipped flints, and numerous 
masses of burnt clay testify to the action of fire, In one case the 
limestone has been so-altered and cracked that the degree of heat 
must have been great. 

Even localization of the industry was not easy. There wes 


comparatively little in the eastern end of trench 1, and there were 
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comparatively mary animal bones at the extreme northern end of 
trench 2, There was absolutely no indication of progression of 
industry through stratification, nor even of length or succession 
of occupancies. 

For a space of about one-meter radius from stake HT, on the 
line of stake 2, reaching to a depth of one meter-and a half, there 
were [ound more remains mdicating man than anywhere else in a 
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similar area, There were also two rude horizontal strata af pebble, 
or small bowlders; which gave us some justification for the title 
“Fond de Cabane.”” This we denominated No. 1, while a somewhat 
similar appearance at the extreme northern end of trench 2 we 
called "Fond de Cabane 2." 

Nearly imder stake [HI, on the line of stake 2, and again at one 
meter west of stake [1] and one meter north of stake 1 were pockets 
or deposits of sand differentiating themselves sharply from the 
compact clay of the remainder at the digging. These may be of 
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water formation: charcoal and other remains of man's work may 
readily have trickled in from the side. 

Of course the whole bank is of comparatively recent geological 
formation. Much of it must bea talus or wash from the mountain 
to the south whose upper few hundred feet are a precipice of entirely 
naked rock: It is not unlikely that even the two brooks at either 
cide of the excavation were not in existence at the time most of the 
prehistoric inhabitants were there. Notwithstanding the many 
chances of disturbance and the complete absence of archeological! 
or geological stratigraphy, it is not likely that any culture later 
than the neolithic had anything to do with the interior deposita. 

On the surface were large quantities of glass, probably Roman, 
and some bronze. As we did not find these beneath the surface, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that what we did find was earlier 
and fairly well in place. 

The results of the digging in pottery, flint, and bone may be 
briefly commented on and then summarized. 

Pottery.—No complete vase was found; not even two or more. 
pieces that could with certainty be attributed to the same vase. 

At an excavation carried on previously by Dr de Vésignié and 
Mr Plat, a short distance to the southeast, a number of fragments 
belonging to 2 single vase were found: it is to the writer a case of 
maximum fracturing of pottery. Not only were our fragments un- 
related to each other, but they are small; the maximum length 
is 10 centimeters and the maximum thickness t4 millimeters. 
With the exception of a single fragment, which carries a rude 
finger-nail jabbing, the pottery is undecorated as to line, form, or 
paint. Of course paint may have been used and washed away; 
but at least 99 per cent. never had any. 

A few of the vases had a ridge, possibly of service for suspension, 
extending along the outside at about the same position as the placing 
of the handles. When present at all, the handles are almost 
exclusively of the conical nipple-shape; a number bear vertical 
perforation. (This will interest Or Guebhard.) One of the 
vertically perforated handies has a double perforation. There are 
two instances of horizontal perforation. 


WCE, Mm. Soc. Prek. Francaise, U1, 1912, Sur L' Anse Funiculaite. 
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The form of the vases, so far as can be surely mare out, was 
generally bowl-shaped. There seem to be a few square corners, 
as of some plate or angularly formed object. 

The pottery from beneath the surface was in a poor state of 
preservation. That from the surface is much harder; in spite of 
this the anomaly presents itself of the overwhelming proportion of 
the fragments found being from beneath the surface. Indeed not 
more than to per cent. is surface material, while in the case of 
the flints the proportion is very much the other way. 

Owing to long burial in the damp ground many of the fragments 
are covered by an incrustation which completely hides the clay 
and at times attains a thickness of three millimeters. 

The tempering is very abundant and obvious; it seems to be 
composed practically entirely of minute crystals of calcite. As the 
calcite is more resistant than the clay, in many instances the frag- 
ments present a rough, grater-like surface.' Calcite is found in 
some abundance on the surface; whether naturally or artificially 
it would be difficult to say. 

Two types of pottery may be distinguished: the thicker, 
rougher variety, and a thinner, smoother kind; these, however, 
tend to blend into each other. 

Flint—Of the fragments of flint in the collection from Tarrin 
and its immediate vicinity, from on and under the surface, about 
25 per cent. only comes from beneath. 

The whole industry is distinguished by what may be termed 
“the way of least resistance." A proportion so small as almost 
to be negligible is composed of finely chipped, complete points, 
scrapers, knives, and perforators, such as one would expect to find 
on a neolithic site. ‘The number of rough chips and masses ts 
enormous, yet of these the examples that bear some sign of use, 
retouching, or secondary chipping are very numerous. 

There are a few well-chipped arrowpoints and other small 
implements both from under the surface and upon it. Until the 
excavations of last fall, no chipped point had been found there 
"The identification was kindly made by Professor C. Palache of Harvard Univer- 
aity. 
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beneath the surface, but a sufficient number of such chipped forms 
were found to show that the inhabitants could and did make them 
when desired—it was not a lack of knowledge or skill, but simply 
a lack of the necessity for labor that accounts for the rude character 
of the whole industry. 

When a chip or rough mass would serve the purpose of an im- 
plement, it was undoubtedly used forthwith. In the case of pro- 
jectile points the results of such use would hardly be apparent on 
the flint; in scrapers of the prattoir type (those with the scraping 
edge at right angles to the axis of the lower arm) in most cases 
some fine chipping would be apparent, though in other instances 
the form of the piece of flint alone would include it in the scraper 
class; The grotioir is the type represented by the great majority 
of American aboriginal scrapers. 

In the case of the racloir type (where the scraping edge is parallel 
with the axis of the lower arm) marks of use are practically necessary 
to distinguish them from flakes used or to be used as knives. 

A number of scrapers of both types have a circular scraping 
edge (small spokeshaves or encoches); often this is also only a 
result of use. 

A number of fine, thin flakes have been classified as knives, 
where their use as.such was fairly to be assumed. 

Perforators were proportionally very numerous, In same cases 
the point is finely chipped on one side for a few millimeters. The 
inhabitants took as much care in the manufacture of their per- 
forators as they went without in fashioning their arrowpeints. 

Besides perforaters of the ordinary type, differing little from 
the corresponding American forms, there is a long series of " gravers" 
or burns” with the stubby point characteristic of the Magdalenian 
burin. Not even in the latter case is eecondary chipping at the 
point necessary to the recognition of the implement: It is needless 
to say that there is nothing paleolithie about the burins from Tarrin. 

So far as the writer is aware, there are no paleolithic sites in 
the department, or even in the neighborhood. The ingenuity of 
the flint-knapper of neolithte times at Tarrin was largely transferred 
to the manufacture of fine, long blades of the finer varieties of flint. 
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Of these blades (lames) hundreds of fragments exist. It is im- 
possible to suggest uses for them; whether, when hafted, they may 
be useful as knives, hooks, currying tools, or harpoons, is'a more or 
less futile inquiry. With two, three, or four longitudinal planes, 
the fragments, especially when looked through toward the filtering 
light, are exceedingly beautiful—to us, though hardly to their 
neolithic manufacturers, they justify their own existence, 

How small some of the fragments are may be seen; in a box con- 
taining one hundred and fifty of them they range upward from 
a length of 9 millimeters and a width of 6 millimeters. ‘There 
is one fragment in two planes measuring 23 millimeters by 17 
millimeters with a thickness of the median ridge at the break of 
only 1.5 millimeter. 

As might be expected, nuclei are abundant and gould. Many 
of them would make excellent sling-stones, but this is a use which 
one hesitates to assume. Also a number of them may be prattoirs 
Tarié. 

The flint from which the implements were made is of many 
appearances. The dark or black variety is probably from the 
slopes of the mountain above, where it occurs amalgamated with 
the limestone in considerable quantities, A number of interesting 
nuclei have as a base the native limestone. 

The white, brown, pink, and yellow flints are mostly imported, 
and some of them may have come from the Department of Vaucluse, 
by way of that of the Basses Alpes. 

Fifty fragments at random give the following: 


Dark flint rH 
Dark gray ts 
Light gray 5 
Pink 4 
Yellowish white 15 

50 


Some localities, for example, on a terrace a few decameters to 
the east, provided a larger proportion of native, dark, unpatinated 
flint than others where the greatest variety of color and patination 
could be observed, The latter may be white, pink, or blue, with all 
grades of stippling and dappling. 
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The present discussion as to patination leads one to keep silence 
failing further and very far-reaching experiments. It is, however, 
highly probable that both under and wpon the surface patination 
goes on; that it is an uncertain index of age, and that by reason of 
wash and rains the most capricious results on similar materials 
and in spots of very limited area may be expected.’ 

Upon and under the surface were a great many small fragments 
of polished neolithic celts; but not one whole polished. neolithic 
implement was found beneath the surface; the breaking was so 
constant as to suggest a purpose. 

Animal Bones—Through the kindness of Dr Glover M. Allen, 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard University, 
the following animal bones have been identified: 

Elelix hortenses. 

Ffelix ( Tachea) nemoralis (?), 

Sur scrofa, wild or domestic, 

Bos taurus, or ita wild ancestor the Aurechs, 

Capra hircus, 

Chis artes (7). 

Cervus elaphus. 

Bison bonasut. 


Ox-bones are particularly numerous, possibly on account of 
their large size. Game is surprisingly absent. 

The finding of the European bison is surprising; one tooth 
apparently of this animal was found near Fond de Cabane 1" 
at a depth of 1 meter 50 centimeters. 

Minute snail-shells from the trenches were identified by Mr 
Martin en the ground as those of Succinea pfeifferi, 

With the exception of the bison no faunal species not now native 
to the region were found, though some differences of relative {re- 
quency could be observed. | | 

The following classification, especially in the case of the flints, 
is quite arbitrary. Few of the painis have any secondary chi pping, 

Dr David Martin, of the Musée D¥ 
differently patinatesd acoording to the wales teatba My storrchap ahaa 
aa vai articles In Prog. Prehist. Sor. East Anglia, tpo8-1909, and- 1900-1010: I. 
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yet it seemed impossible to classify them as mere chips, and if they 
are not such the only alternative is to put them under the heading 
of their supposititious use. 

Apropos of the use of unretouched points I was informed that 
a brother of the Dr de Vésignié who had excavated at Tarrin dis- 
covered at the Grotte de Sigottier, Hautes Alpes, a human femur 
containing a broken point without retouching. On my writing to 
Captain de Vésignit for information and permission to use it, I 
received a most courteous letter giving very full details; The [rag- 
ment of the point he describes as follows: 

Il est certain que la pointe en silex d'o) provient |'Eclat resté dans los 
nétait pas une pointe bien travallée, comme la plupart de celles qui constituaient 
le mobilier de ta grotte. Dautre part la forme ovalaine de la section de cassure 
ne semble pas indiquer one pointe absolument fruste et sans retouches, 

An instance among the flints found at Tarrin presents a flake 
in the form of a point, with a few millimeters of secondary chipping. 
With the intermediate steps thus represented, albeit sparsely, it 
is not unreasonable to classify a certain number of unretouched 
flinits as points, for lack of anything better to do with them, 

A few meters to the southeast of the larger excavation, a trial 
excavation was made, known in distinction to the former (Excava- 
tion 1) as Excavation 2. Not very much was found here. 

That a general rule of its being advisable to dig, other things 
equal, where the surface finds are numerous may be proven, the 
specimens found on the ground on the plateau excavated have been 
listed separately. ‘The rest of the classification explains itself. 

There was aléo found in trench 2, at a depth of 2.30 meters, a 
fragment of what appears to have been a limestone bracelet. ‘The 
nearest analogy to this that I could find at St. Germain is of date 
later than the neslithic; if the fragment is of tike date, it would 
indicate much disturbing of the soil. 
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Poltlery Fragments from the Tarrin 
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Flints Found under the Surface—Continued 
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Flints Found on the Surface—Continued 
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Asa whole, then, judging from the work of Mr Plat and Dr de 
Vésignié previous to our own, and from what we found, "‘Tarrin 
seems to have been a site for a more or less constant occupancy in 
neolithic times. The inhabitants were quiet rather than hunters, 
and possibly may be designated asa grazing people. 
There must have been many inhabitants, for the slopes of the 
mousitains up to an altitude of 1,000 meters carry the ints and 
bone fragments of these prehistoric peoples. 
Prabooy Afuseum, Hanvany Wsiviesrry 
Casavincge. Massacnuyerrs 


THE SOCIAL POSITION OF MEN AND WOMEN AMONG 
THE NATIVES OF EAST MALEKULA, NEW HEBRIDES 


By GERDA SEBBELOV 


fie following information regarding some interesting pliases 
, of social life in East Malekula was received from Rev. 

F. H. L. Paton during a recent visit. Mr Patén, who was 
born in the New Hebrides, has devoted most of his life to intelligent 
and valuable missionary work among the natives of these islands, 
and through his sympathetic interest and intelligent understanding 
he has accumulated a detailed knowledge of the culture and customs 
of the people among whom he has worked. 

For a man in Malekula, caste is a very important thing. Both 
religious life and social position are inextricably bound up with it: 
and as a man's caste depends upon the number of large tusk-pigs 
he has killed at the sacred ceremonies, tusk-pigs come to play a 
prominent part in each man’s life. 

A child ts born without caste. Immediately after birth at least 
one large pig is killed, and a feast is held at which conch-shells are 
blewn, calling the attention of the ancestral spirits to the occasion 
and invoking their blessing. Then a-name is given to the child. 
The name may be an old family name, or may have reference to Sore 
recent eVent,as Reman Nech, Laughing Fish, which owed its origin 
to 4 nightmare experienced by the father. When the child is one 
month old, the mother takes it down for its first swim. All the 
women relatives attend, and the occasion becomes a feast for mother 
and baby. The child is taken into the sea and bathed. After- 
ward it is placed in @ tiny canoe made for this special purpose, and 
a small paddle is putin its hand. The ceremony is an invocation 
to the deity and the ancestral spirits asking their protection in 
canoeing and swimming during the yearstocome, If the baby is a 
boy it is then taken ashore and a small bow and arrow are held 
to its fingers, A male relation is the target, and if the tiny arrow 
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hits the mark, the infant will become a great warrior, while if it 
misses it will become adept in dodging the arrows of the enemy. 

All this while, however, the boy has no rank or caste, and it is 
not until his father kills a tusk-pig-at one of the sacred ceremonies, 
Mangke or Nahonan Pwin Pwin, or at a dead man’s grave, that 
the child becomes of any importance, This may happen shortly 
after birth, or it may be deferred till he is twelve, thirteen, or four- 
teen years of age, But as soon as a tusk-pig has been killed for 
him ata ceremony, he becomes a Merib. Hitherto he has eaten 
with the women and casteless ones: now he can eat only with those 
of his own caste, and his name is ch anged. The pig ts killed for the 
men of the caste the boy is going to enter: they eat its flesh, and 
several smaller pigs are weually furnished so as to eke out the feast. 
The spirit of the pig goes to the dead men of the caste the boy enters. 

As each large tusk-pig is killed the boy rises in rank. The 
castes are six in number. Only very few people reach the fifth 
rank, which is the rank of the chiefs; but should two or more men 
reach this rank they are of equal impurtance, unless one of them has 
other favorable qualities, such as being a good song-maker, or 
being a good tradesman, or particularly clever, He then will rank 
as high chief, 

The names of the castes are: (1) Merih- (2) Dang-ov, two grades: 
(3) Barang, ten grades; (4) Gurn Gurn, ten grades; (5) Namar, 
ten or more grades; (6) Mara, high chief, 

Each caste is again graded, Dang-ov has two grades, and a 
pig has to be killed at the entrance into each, Barang has ten 
grades and demands an equal number of Pigs, and so on until the 
honor of Mara, or high chief, is reached. The men of each caste 
eat together. A woman may couk the food for men of rank, but 
she may not take it off the fire, nor must she touch it after it js 
cooked; neither can she eat of it, not even of the scraps which the 
men have left, Each caste has its own fire, and Mr Paton relates 
that one evening he saw a woman who had cooked three meals for 
her husband and two sons of different rank lean back and declare 
that she was too tired to prepare anything for herself: she woutd 
eat nothing till the mext day. [fa man of lower caste eats of the 
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food belonging to the caste above, all men belonging to the higher 
caste must kill a pig. A man of rank must not be touched on the 
head; ifa man of lower rank touches one of higher caste on the head, 
trouble willensue. If a man breaks the rules of his caste he must 
kill a pig before he can again assume his rights: as, for instance, if 
a man eats with men who are not of his own rank: No man of 
caste will eat a female pig. 

As social position and finally chieftainship depend on caste, and 
caste depends on the number of pigs killed, this grading seems to 
become a strong incentive to thrift. A chief's son, being the son 
of a man with many tusk-pigs, will probably rise in rank much more 
quickly than a poor man's son, but any man can acquire tusk-pigs 
through thrift-and care. He can trade for tusk-pigs, he can work 
to acquire them, and a song-maker, of whom we shall hear more, 
receives his pay in them, In this manner a premium is really set 
on thrift, and the basis seems to be-entirely democratic. 

The ceremonies at which men may kill pigs and rise in rank are! 
(1) Mangke, (2) Nahonan Pwin Pwin, (3) Ata man's grave. Only 
ane grade can be acquired at a time, but the Mangke and Nahonan 
Pwin Pwin ceremonies last for several weeks, during which time 
several pigs might be killed, admitting the killer to a new rank each 
time. One grade at a time, however, is the most usual. At the 
entrance into each new rank the man changes name, 50 4 man may 
have from eight to ten names during his lifetime. 

Each village has a Mangke ground. Ina sheliwred spot of this 
ground two or three lodges are built, one for the Meribs and caste- 
less ones, one for the Barangs, and one for the chiefs: In. these 
lodges ceremonial implements, such as the ndétér, or ax Jor killing 
pigs, are kept. Sometimes the chief is the only person in the tribe 
who owns a ndétér; he then lends it to the others. 

A Mangke can be held any time a sufficient number of men want 
to rise in rank and have a sufficient number of pigs to kill. Some- 
times a Mangke may be only for chiefs; then they alone kill pigs. 
Other Mangkes may be for Barangs exclusively, and Jater one may 
be held for the next rank. Sometimes when the number of aspirants 
for rank is small, different tribes combine for the festivity; then 
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Meribs kill pigs one day, Barangs another, and so forth. Each 
tribe makes the most elaborate ceremony of which it is capable. 
Pigs are killed, conch-shells are blown to call the ancestral spirits 
to the feast, songs are sung, and dances that last all night are 
performed, 

The dances are mostly dramatic performances. The natives 
have some set dances, but each tribe strives to have a new dance 
to introdiwe at each feast. Recent events, such as fights, clope- 
ments, or accidents, are taken up and dramatized. In these dances 
the performers sometimes ridicule persons in a way that leads to 
disastrous consequences, Thus, in one Instance an elopement had 
failed, and when the tapic was taken up at a Mangke, the man 
concerned killed the song-maker. The participants are thoroughly 
trained for the dances, The training is usually supervised by the 
song-maker, who creates the new dances and instructs the performers. 
A song-maker is considered a great man, and it is the natives’ 
desire to vary their performances as much as possible. During 
the dances the men are smeared with soot and cocoanut oil; they 
wear head-dresses of sticks and spiderweb, and use masks of animals 
or anything that will further the representation. The dances are 
tribal rather than by separate castes. A great many visitors. attend, 
and these freely express their opinion of the manner in which a 
dance is conducted and as to the importance of the feast, Drums 
of bamboo and wood are used during the dances. The rhythm of 
their songs is usually good, while the tune is poor. 

When a man dies who is either a Barang or belongs to a higher 
caste, a special ceremony and an all-night dance are held for him. 
Immediately after death a stick is put in his right hand, and the 
body is wrapped ina mat so a5 Lo leave exposed only the hand and 
the stick, The stick 1s symbolic ol x killed Pig. At the grave 
tusk-pigs may be killed in order that men should rise in rank, 
Sometimes one tusk-pig is thrown into the grave of the dead man. 
He is then supposed to go to the spirit-land driving the soul of 
the dead pig before him as an entrance fee. The ceremony is held 
thirty days after the death, and if the man was prominent it may 
be repeated at intervals until the hundredth day after death. 
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Pigs are sacrificed, general mourning songs as well as songs praising 
his virtues are sung, and all-night dances are performed. These 
ceremonies are regarded as farewell parties and as helping to send 
the dead in proper fashion to the next world, where his ancestors 
live. The people of East Malekula believe in the immortality of 
the soul, which they conceive of as a vague, shadowy thing. 

Mr Paton's knowledge of the life of the women was not 50 
definite as his knowledge of the life of the men, He knew that they, 
too, had castes, but not whether these castes had names or definite 
rules. He knew that a man without caste could eat with a woman 
of caste: however, he said that women of high rank ate by them- 
selves. He did not know whether the women changed names when 
they changed caste. Nevertheless, with all its deficiencies, the 
following material is interesting and suggestive of investigations 
needed in the field. 

At the birth of a girl conch-shells are blown, a tusk-pig is killed, 
and a name is given as at the birth of a boy. That ts to say, this 
takes place if the child is to be kept, for it sometimes happens that 
a father thinks he has too many daughters and throws away the 
baby. This happened to a girl who was later called Thrown-Away. 
After having thrown the child out, the father departed for a sacred 
ceremony and the mother saved the little one, who at the father's 
return pleased him so much with her bright eyes that he decided to 
keep her. If the mother dies shortly after a baby is born and no 
one is found willing to nurse it, it is thrown into the grave with the 
mother. 

The girl, like the boy, goes through the swimming and canoeing 
ceremony, after which she is taken ashore. A piece of matting made 
from the inside of the pandanus leaf is brought, and her baby fingers 
are helped to weave a few strands in order that she may become a 
proficient weaver in days to come, The baby girl is kept mostly 
with her mother and sister, though boys and men make good nurses. 
The women carry their babies on their backs or at their sides in 
mats six to seven fect long. The little one sits in the mat with 
the arms round the mother's neck and the legs sticking out at 
either side. When a gitl grows a little older she plays with dolls. 
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mace of stone or banana stalks, She plays with the boys until she 
is about eight years of age. They play a great deal in the water. 
A group of children go in a line, splash the water with their hands, 
and sing: “Hase teng-o, feng-0 tengo? So-and-so lname of a child 
who walks alone behind them) temg-o, teng-o teng-o2" ‘The child 
behind then gives chase and tries to catch them. ‘There iS @ great 
deal of laughter, The song means: “Who is crying, crying, crying? 
So-and-so is crying, crying, crying,” 

Mothers often bathe their children in the sea, and teach them 
to swim. Sometimes a woman goes to the plantation for food a 
day or two after childbirth. She takes good care of the little one 
and is usually kind in her treatment. 

‘At the age of five or six a girl begins to weed in the yam planta- 
tion, At from eight ta twelve years, when the second teeth come, 
the two upper front teeth are knocked out, and wt twelve she is 
usually married. The marriage is arranged by her father, who 
offers her to the highest bidder and receives for her ten Pigs at least, 
The evening before the wedding the bride calls together her child- 
hood friends, and they play together on the beach. The marriage 
ceremony is held at the village of the bridegroom, and the bride's 
relatives and friends attend. The bride’s face is painted bright 

» She is seated onaloginan open square where everyone can see 
her. The relatives of the bridegroom first carry across the square 
beautiful Dracena leaves and poisoned arrows, and hand them 
over to the relatives of the bride as a token of peace between the 
two villages. Then ceremonial mats are trailed across, and after 
each mat # tusk-pig is led by a rope tied Lo its ler. Each pig is tied 
toa post till the full price has been paid. A return present, consist- 
ing of one tusk-pig, is made ta the bridegroom's friends, conch-shells 
are blown and the bridegroom goes overto claim his bride. He sticks- 
a potsoned arrow into the mat she has about her shoulders; This 
action signifies that he has the power of life and death over her, and 
also that he must defend her with his life. 

Sometimes a girl's preference is taken into consideration in 
regard to the choice of her husband, but such Instances are rare, 
If a girl objects to a husband chosen for her, she js beaten and the 
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matriage takes place. If after marriage she keeps running away 
and is beaten without effect, she may have her legs burned behind 
the knees with red-hot stones. Should a woman elape and be 
caught, she is beaten or killed. Sometimes she ts tied and burned 
alive, but if she is the daughter of a man of high rank.her relatives 
will protect and defend her.. A man may have two wives, who are 
often sisters. At the death of a husband his brother has first 
elaim to the widow, who is paid for again with pigs, but there is no 
second marriage ceremony. A woman without a husband is rare. 
A young woman married:a man who died a few days after the 
wedding. She was claimed by his brother, whe also died, and she 
had her third husband within the same month. Such cases, how- 
ever, are rare. 

After her frst marriage, at twelve years of age, a girl's friends 
gather. They clear ground and plant yams for her, and she is 
fairly started on her life-of work. ‘The men make the fences and 
do the heavier work, but they do not labor as steadily as the women, 
who perform most of the labor in the plantations and carry the 
yams long distances to sell them, go fishing, carry water and fire- 
wood, cook, make mats,¢te, The women own the plantations, and 
land is inherited through the mother. When a woman marries 
into another tribe she loses her right in the old tribe, though a 
child sometimes inherits land in the old tribe through the mother. 
The women, as well as the men, own tusk-pigs and fowls, and they 
have aright to these even against their own husbands, A man 
may have two wives, but each wile must have her own but. Some 
women attain high enough rank to have club houses or sacred lodges 
of their own. ‘To each hut belongs a storehouse built on piles, in 
which the women keep their yams, vegetables, cocoanuts, and 

The women, as well as the men, attend the sacred ceremonies, 
and sometimes kill pigs and rise in rank. At all dances the women 
are spectators, and sometimes they take part. The women's 
dance follows that of the men of the village to which they belong, 
The women conduct the mourning ceremonies, They paint their 
faces bright red, or smear them with ashes, and wail. After the 
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burial they lament that the dead has gone to his long home. “He 
has no father, no mother; he has gone, and we are left in sorrow,” 
they sing. At mourning ceremonies they have their set dances. 
Though the women rise in rank, their rank does not seem to set 
them off by themselves as do the ranks of the men. Women of 
different ranks often eat together. A white man can receive food 
from a storehouse belonging to a woman of rank, but not from one 
belonging toa man of rank, Aman may marry a woman belonging 
to a higher rank among women than he holds among men, In 
the late afternoon the men segregate and go to their various sacred 
lodges, the women cook together, and in the evenings they sit in 
groups and chat of family affairs, babies, and current news. They 
wear waist-cloths woven of pandanus leaves, dyed with vegetal 
dye. The women of high rank use a red waist-cloth. 

When a woman dies, she ts wrapped up in a mat. Her right 
hand is made to protrude, and in it a stick is placed, symbolic of a 
tusk-pig killed at her grave as an entrance [ee to the next world, 
where she dwells in an abode lower than that of the men, No wo- 
man has the mourning ceremony (thirty to one hundred davs after 
burial) performed for her, At times old women are buried alive, 
and there are women for whom not a single tusk-pig has been killed. 


REMARKS ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CROW INDIANS 


By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


.R LOWTE’S recent paper on the social life of the Crow! brings 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the organization 
and customs of these Indians. The interesting chapter on 

“War Customs” (pp. 230-238) is stated to be an advance sheet of 
a more elaborate exposition of the subject, which isto fallow. The 
section on " Joking Relationship" (pp. 204-206), its brevity not- 
withstanding, constitutes the first systematic treatment of these 
highly curious and little-understood practices. The major part 
of the paper, however, is devoted to the study of the Crow clan 
system and relationship terms (pp. 189-212). While the data 
there presented are of considerable intrinsic value and interest, 
the method of presenting the material adopted by Dr Lowie also 
requires a word of comment. 

The Crow are organized in exogamous clans with maternal 
descent. At the present time breaches of the exogamous rule are 
known to occur. Dr Lowie mentions some six examples, but as 
these infractions of the ancient custom have all been committed 
by very young people, we may perhaps follow the author (p,. 189) 
by discarding them. The list of clans given by Dr Lowie (p. 190) 
embraces thirteen clans grouped into larger units, five of which 
contain two clans each, and one, three clans. Had Dr Lowie 
numbered the clans, as he has the “ phratries,"' say I, [., etc: the 
succeeding discussion would have proved more easily intelligible. 
As it is, the list of intermarriages, expressed in terms of thirteen 
clans of native name, issomewhat confusing. This list, by the way, 
contains two clan names, srefé and tsi‘ pawdalitse, not included in the 
thirteen clans, Of these, dciréte seems to be identical with dsawasste 

'Lowle, Robert H., Social Life of the Crow Indiana, Anthropological Papers of 
ihe American Afuseum of Naiural History, vol. ox, pt ou, New York, rorz. 
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(LIT, in the table given below), whereas the identity of tsspawafitse 
remains doubtful. I have disregarded both in my table. 

Before we turn to Dr Lowie's interesting discussion of the clan 
groups with reference to exogamy, a terminological question deserves 
a-word of comment. Dr Lowie writes (p. 193): 

Mr Curtis is obviously of the opinion that the prohibition extended 
to the larger units, which he accordingly calls “ phratries," 

Dr Lowie, as we shall see, reaches 4 negative conclusion as to 
the exogamy of the “phratries" and accordingly prefers to call them 
clan associations. Is this identification of a phratry with its exog- 
amous function wise? True, dual divisions most commonly 
designated as phratries are usually, although not invariably, 
exogamous. But a phratry, once exogamous, may lose its exogamy 
while preserving its other functions. This certainly happened 
among the Iroquois, and probably among the Winnebago. Should 
the dual divisions in these tribes therefore forfeit their claim to the 
term phratry? Should we abeve all permit the application of the 
term to hinge upon a trait that the phratry shares with clans. village 
communities, and a number of other social and local groupings? 
Cian exogamy, in particular, is certainly not less common than 
phratricexogamy. While ethnolggical inquiry hasshown that certain 
functions are more commonly associated with certain social groups 
than with others, it remains no less true that almost any accra! 
group may become associated with almost any function, Therefore 
it seems advisable not to permit a term applied ta a social group 
to depend upon its functions but upon seme more general as well as 
more vague characteristic, | should propose that the term phratry 
be applied to any subdivision of a tribe that itself embraces at least 
two smaller social units: The clan associations of the Crow, 
whether exogamoua or not, would then be phratries, | 

In a father careful analysis of his dara Dr 
the evidence for and against the former 
phratry. He -writes: 


Lowie trices to weigh 
exogamy of the Crow 


Had this been the case [prohibition af 


marriage within the phratry] 
clan exogamy might 


follow as @ necessary consequence of phratric 
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exogamy, and a special investigation would be required to determine 
whether the exogamous rule applied originally to the lesser or the larger 
social unit. ‘f, on the other hand, the second statement is accepted 
(* marriage within the phratry was rare", we might regard the tendency 
to éschew marriage with a member of a sister-clan as merely an extension 
of what must then be viewed as fundamentally a characteristic of the 
clan (p. 194). 

While fully endorsing this statement of Dr Lowie's, I cannot 
subscribe to the passage immediately following, which reads as 
follows: 

Assuming provisionally the latter alternative, we shall be prepared 
to find different rules for the several! clan-associations inasmuch as it is 
quite conceivable that a prohibition originally confined to one clan may 
in some cases be extended to the linked clan, while in other associations 
no such extension takes place [ibid.]. 

But “different rules for the several clan-associations” would be 
just as plausible on the assumption that the phratries once exog- 
amous had lost that function in favor of the clans, but that the 
phratric exogamy, thoroughly superseded in some instances by the 
exogamy of the clan, lingered on in some other cases on a par with 
the more recent clan regulation: Such as it stands, Dr Lowie's: 
case does not carry conviction? We shall presently see, moreover, 
that an entirely different interpretation of the data may deserve 
consideration. When Dr Lowie, on the other hand, refers to Craw 
accounts of overgrown clans separating into smaller divisions and 
of clans reduced in numbers merging to form one whole. both 
processes seem credible enough, the latter process having in fact 
heen described among the Kwakiutl, while the former must cer- 
tainly have taken place more than once among the Iroquois. 
46y. “Totemiam, Ag Analytical Study," Joarsa!l of Amerizan Folk-Lare, 1910, 
section on "Exogamy and Endogumy,” pp. 236-743; "Andrew Lang on Method {1 
the Study of Totemism,” American Anthkropologizt, n. #.. XIV, 1923, pips 339-386. 

"In another place (American Anthropologist, vol,-x7v, torg, p. 06) Dr Lowle 
writes: “Tite fart that the large groups have no names |e denificant, but cannot be 
comuidered as more than presumptive evidence against the hypothesis of exogamy." 
Even. that, however, i: saying too much, as exogamous groups without names certain! y 
cccur. The dual division of the five troquole tribes constitute aca in point. They 
certainly were exogamoann, but sect never to huve bud any names. Or, ita breach af 


ecogrTaphicai continuity be permitted, we may Instance the quse of Australid, where 
timeless exogamons pliratric: are by no means uncommon. 
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In an effort to ascertain the rules, if any, guiding intermarriages 
in recent times, Dr Lowie has recorded some one hundred and fifty 
marriages. He, however, fails to present his results in tangible 
statistical form on the ground that “with a limited number of 
recorded marriages and the large number of combinations possible 
in a community of thirteen clans, it is, of course, impossible to 
draw any valuable statistical conclusions” (p. 196). But Dr 
Lowie entirely underestimates the value of negative results. | 
therefore append a table (1) prepared on the basis of Dr Lowie's 
data, which shows at a glance that marriages between clans are at 
the present time quite random; no clans are preferred as marriage 
companions, nor is there any regard for phratric limits; The clans 
given in Dr Lowie's list (p, 190) are represented in the table by 
| FF Is, it ete. Each marriage is recorded tWIice, namely, in the 
vertical as well as in the horizontal columns. The series of diag- 
onal lines stands for clan exogamy. In column a are given the 
total numbers of marriages recorded in each clan. Each figure 
of column B stands for the number of those marriages in a clan of 
the vertical column which have not heen recorded in the preceding 
clans of the column. The total of column a js the total number of 


TABLE I 
Ty [y [Hy ITs Il], ITs TU TV; IV; Vi Ve Vis Vis A B 
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marriages recorded, while column A may be of service whenever 
the total number of marriages in each clan is of importance. In 
addition to giving an instantaneous résumé of an otherwise un- 
wieldy mass of data, a table such as this may serve asa convenient 
foundation of work among the same people by the author or others. 
As new marriage records accumulate, they can readily be added to 
the tabulated figures and the totals changed accordingly. 

While there seems to be no doubt as to the former historical 
unity of the Crow and the Hidatsa, Dr Lowie insists an the fundla- 
mental differences in the social organizations of the two tribes; as 
described in more recent times. In his article on “Some Problems 
in the Ethnology of the Crow and Village Indians,"* Dr Lowie 
writes: 

We may conclude that the system of exogamous groups with matri- 
lineal descent isa Crow-Hidatea peculiarity, At the same time we must 
remember that the resemblance between the social organization of these 
two tribes is limited to thie one rather general feature. Indeed, the 
common possession of this ingle feature gains significance only through 
its alisence in other tribes, 

In the concluding remarks on the social organization of the 
Crow, Dr Lowie returns to this point In the following passage: 

Among the Craw there is.no suggestion of a dual division, while the 
Hidatsa clans are assembled in two moietics distinguished by the number 
of their constituent units as the Three-Clans and the Four-Clans. 
Obviously, these definite social groups cannot be considered the equiva- 
lents of the six nameless Crow clan-associations. | 

It thus appears that not only are the Crow and Hidatsa quite dif- 
ferent from the surrounding Plains tribes of both the Siouan and other 
stocks, but even between the Crow and Hidatsa there are far-reaching 
differences, Accordingly, we cannot advance in any positive way the 
theory that their social systems are but differentiations from an older 
system that existed prior to their separation [p. 207]. 

In view of the former unity of the Crow and the Hidatsa, the 
jast statement must-not be understood lirerally, but must be taken 
to mean that Dr Lowie regards the traits of social organization now 





i See, & g.. Headbook of American Indians, 1. pm 3957. 
' Americon Anthropologist, n. =, XIV, 1972, p. 64, 
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characteristic of the Crow and the Hidatsa as of later origin than 
the separation of the two tribes. Now, the Hidatsa are still 
organized in two moieties, the names of which, Three-Clans and 
Four-Clans, must have been suggested by a preéxisting clan system. 
But whereas the names are young, the social divisions may be old. 
This becomes highly probable in view of the great prevalence and 
antiquity of such dual divisions among Indian tribes in general 
and many Siouan tribes in particular, among whom, as among the 
Hidatsa, the dual divisions cotxist with a clan system. Thus there 
can scarcely be any doubt that the phratries of the Hidatsa antedate 
the separation of the Crow, some two hundred years ago,! 

Ii so, the Crow, before their separation, must have shared with 
the Hidatsa this trait of their sotial organization, Here a serious 
difhewlty confronts us: granted the former existence of Crow dual 
divisions, how is it that Dr Lowie's investigations failed ta reveal 
any survivals of the ancient system? The only plausible explana- 
tion would le in some feature of the later transformations of the 
Crow that may have tended to obscure or even completely to 
obliterate the preceding organization. That the source of auch a 
development may have been supplied by the clan-associations or 
phratries of the Crow, is suggested hy Dr Radin's researches among 
the Winnebago? Dr Racin fount among this people a division 
into two phratries, one consisting of cight clang; the other of four. 
These clans were associated in groups of two and three in such 2 
way that one clan of one phratry was linked to one or two clans of 
the other phratry, Between such linked clans there was consider- 
alle intimacy of relations, and reciprocal functions were Gaciord 
by them, Now, if we assume that a dual division among the 
Crow, which on general grounds we found to be highly probable, 
actually existed, may not the clans-of the Crow alsa have formed 
associa lions wcrass phratry limite? In lime, exogamy, presumably 

if feel: bound ‘0 oddwee here Dr Lowie's opinion that Matthews" chronological 
estimate mato the erparation of the Crow-in somewluit in the Mature os! a gues, Far 
all we keow, the segqerution inay have taker place long before that date. Now. (t Is, 
of course. obvious that the longer the period ence (be separation. the greater the general 
poahility of the development of Hidatea phratries after the separation, Thus the 


argent in the teat would to that exunt be weokennif, 
T Alanustript. 
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associated with the dual divisions, lost its hold on the large units 
and became a clan characteristic, As the clan associations became 
more firmly consolidated, the dual divisions this cut up and re- 
distributed becarie obscured, and, in the course of time, obliterated, 
whereas the clan associations developed into the present phratries. 
That the phratries of such origin should have remained nameless 
seems highly plausible. In the light of the above hypothesis 
certain facts about clan contests adduced by Dr Lowie (pp: 202-204) 
suggest an interpretation different from the one given by the author, 
Crow informants do not seem to be agreed as to the social units 
that figure in such contests. In fact, four different explanations 
are given in which the contestants are described as the sons of 
men of two clans, or as men of two clans, or as the sons of men of two 
linked clans, or as any two groups of men without relation to the 
clans. Granted the two ancient exogamous divisions, it may well 
be assumed that they constituted the social units which originally 
figured in such contests. Without being inherently improbable, 
this hypothesis would also help us reconcile the statements of Dr 
Lowie's informants, With the weakening of phratric bonds, the 
functions at contests would be transferred to the clans without 
abandoning de facto the phratric principle. Clansmen of éne 
phratry would contest with clanamen of the other; or the sons of 
clansmen of one phratry would line up against the sons of clanamen 
of the other, which arrangement, with phratric exogamy, would still 
preserve the phratric division. [f linked clans originally belonged 
to two opposite sides, then the sons of clansmen in contesting 
against the sons of men of the linked clan would also conform to the 
ancient rule of phratric contests. If, on the other hand, one of the 
rival groups in the last two instances is examined with reference 
to its composition, it may well be described as amorphous in so far 
as it embraces men of different clans.' 

| was prompted to present the above arguments by the realiza- 
tion of the great probability, on historical grounds, of the former 

'T encountered o situation analogous to the ubove among the froqueia, where 


certain functions commonly ascribed by observers to the father's clan seem to have 
originally belonged ta the oppoalte phratry. 
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existence of dual divisions among the Crow. The several hypothe- 
ses, however, are suggested with the greatest diffidence, less in the 
expectation of their ultimate verification by fact than in the hope 
that Dr, Lowie and other investigators may thereby be stimulated 
toward further efforts in their search for traces of ancient dual 
divisions among the Crow, 


Dr Lowie takes pains not to have his list of terms of relationship 
appear as final, He writes: 

The following fet must not be regatded as exhaustive nor the: trans- 
lations as more than tentative, After repeated revision 1 came to the 
conclusion that nothing short of a perfect knowiedge of the Crow lan- 
guage would euffice for a perfect list of terms af consanguinity amd 
affinity. For las Dr Lowie curiousty puts it] in addition to the common 
enough multiplicity of meanings far any one term when translated inte 
English, the student of Crow has to deal with distinct native terms 
expressing delicate shades nf meanings that are fully known only to the 
older Indians [p. 208], 

The experience of investigators with primitive terminologies 
certainly justifies the author's remarks, It remains nevertheless 
true that a system of relationship is not merely a terminology but a 
system, a system based on some definite principle of classification 
of individuals. The study of terminologies of relationship among 
many peoples has shown that the principles of classification on 
which such systems rest always prove exceedingly simple and, as 
soon as revealed, serve to cofirdinate the apparently complex series 
ofterms. ‘There seems, therefore, no justification for oth nographers 
to limit themselves to an objective eniimeration of the terms of 
relationship without attempting to explain the underlying system. 
Dr Lowie has attempted no. such analysis, wherefore his list of 
terms strikes one as exceedingly complex, in fact, bewildering, I 
have analyzed and represented in tabular form part of the Crow 
terms contained in Dr Lowie's list, and offer my results here as a 
supplement to his investigations, 

First of all we must eliminate from the list a number of terms 
that are not terms of relationship and ought to have been treated 
separately, [mean such terms as btwathucd, “ my joking relative”; 
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bardke, “my child"; bectk'dake, “my boy"; bachaisé, “my man"; 
bachle, “my woman"; etc. The remaining terms on pages 208- 
710 are, in part, represented in the following tables. As my aim 
is rather to elucidate the underlying principles of the system than 
to give an exhaustive treatment of it, I have included in the tables 
only two generations, that of the ego and the first ascending genera- 

tion. From these the first descending generation can readily be 
constructed. The terms used by a woman, which are in part the same 
as, and in part different from, those weed by aman, reveal no new 
principle; therefore I have limited the tables.to the terms used by a 
man. To achieve greater clearness, the terms applied to male 
relatives are grouped in Table IT; those applied to female relatives 
in Table 111. 

TasLe Il 


toe eT a Farber | Pat eee Pema deter lee af Peer 
eet | Cla 


nae he 


Mets ade eee Tesegee Myatt et feces | gee ee 
fee Sete brethee eet fae hei oo Eye 





A efi) further extension of the terma mist be suggested here. [ “father’s 
brother” is equivalent to “father” and “mother’s sleter” to “mother,” then “lather’s 
mother's dater’s aon” ond “father's father’s brother's ton” are dleo equivalent to 

“father.” Theoretically there is no reason to stop at the second ascending generation, 
ond the principle may thia be expressed in the following terma: Two men who are the 
descendants, no matter bow remote, of nwo brothers or of two sisters, are “brothers; 
similarly, two women who are descendants, no Muitter how remote, of two brothers or 
‘of two sisters, are “alaters.") The same principle would, of cours, apply to “farher's 
siuter's husbands" ond to “mother's sister's husbands.” ctc. Thos, the number of 
Individuals to whom the terma “father,” “mother,” ete., would apply, would be vastiy 
juocremeed. Nordathleall Por, ff“ father’s eteter’s husband "is equivalent to “father 
and “father’s brothers wile" to “mother,” then “father's slater’s husband's father's 
cixter’s hosband” shold be equivalent to “grandiather’’ anc “father’s sister's hus- 
band's father’s brother's wife’ to “grandmother,” and @ on. A large number of 
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other logloa!l poebllities could be eimlloriy constractesd on the basis of the fundamental 

This argument muit not be regarded In the light of a formal logical exercise; for 
it has been repeatediy chown that Indians, ot for that matter Australiana, are fully 
able to wee the logical corollaries of their relationship systems and, when occasion 
arises, do conscioudy apply them. It has also been ahown, in aw nitnber of concrete 
Instances. Just how far the logical extension of the system was curied. Dr Radin, 
for instance, telle me that among the Winnebago, relationships beyond the second 
aacenillng generation are mot taken cognizance of, 

The question arises; How far beyond the limits of the tables bere adduced do the 
Crow permit thelr logic to extend thelr system of relationship? Further information 
from Dr Lowle on this point would be highly desirable. 








Tarte [T] 
‘Clen-mates Mother's Side Father's Side 
ee = z | 
Firsi cen on mother's mother father's [father's 
arcending mother’s sinter beother’« sister} 
clan wile 








of tg rear 


es 






yOutger mother's younger father’s father’s 
clanewomen siiter's aster brother", eaters | 
| of ego penne daughter danghter | 
ees younger (younger) 

thar ¢g¢) than ege) = than ego 


{t seema that sot all “watnen of mother's clan" are “mothers” hut only 
those of her clan and generation. Similarly, the terma™ elder of younger sisters * 
are not applied to all elder of younger clanewomen of ego but only to those of the yen- 
eration of ¢go. While Dr Lowle does not feel absolutely positive az to this fact, It 
must be provisionally accepted as the more plausible developmens, For, tf of! women 
of the mother's clan were called “‘mothers " and all women of the clan of ego, which |e 


the highly Lmprobable situation, even it: a classificatory eyutem of relationship, of o 
being called “ mother" aa Well sa“ aleter,"” 


In-addition to the uses indicated in the tables, the terms “ father" 
and "mother" are also applied by the Crow to wife's father and 
mother and to husband's father and mother, In the second 
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ascending generation only two terms are used, “grandfather” and 
“grandmother,"’ which are applied to the parents of all individuals 
in the first ascending generation. The first descending generation 
embraces the children of all individuals of the generation of ego; 
the only terms used are “‘son" and ‘daughter.’ The same terms 
are also applied to grandchildren, 

Additional terms applied to relatives by marriage are given by 
Dr Lowie on pages 210-212. I shall not here analyze these terms. 

The characteristic features of the Crow system of relationship 
may now be summarized as follows: 

1. The application of the terms father" and "mother" (and 
of corresponding terms in other generations) is exceedingly wide: 
the terms cover certain relatives on the father’s as well as on the 
mother’s side, parents-in-law, and father's or mother's clan-miutes 
(regardless of generation, See 4). 

2. Inthe generation of ego. separate terms-are used for individuals 
older and younger than ego, 

3. The mother’s brother, regardless of age, is included in the 
class of individuals older than ego of the generation of ego! 

4- The differentiation of generations beyond the first ascending 
and the first descending getierations appears very weak, in so far, 
at least, as it is reflected in the terminology of relationship. The 
last two points (3 and 4) indicate a tendency in the Crow system to 
disregard the limits of generations, Whereas, on the one hand, the 
lateral application of terms follows, in the main, the lines of a 
generation; on the other hand, the generations are disregarded 
in a number of ways: the terms “father,” “mother,"'? ''sister,"’? 
“brother,” etc., are applied to corresponding clan-mates without 
regard to generation; one highly important individual (“mother's 

¥ In society organized on a maternal basis the position of the mother’s brother is 
altogether exerptional, His authority in the family in usually greater than that of 
the father, ond be also appears a0 the main figure, if not io the ownership, at least in 
the transfer of property by inheritance, These psychological conditions might be 
deemed sufficient to account for the terminological phenomenon noted above, if not 
tor the fact thar in moat, if notall, groupe other than the Crow identical peychologicul 
situations are not reflected in the system of relationship. Perhaps some apecial eos 
nome or ceremontal relations account for the peculiarity? 

‘Compare, however, the legend of Table ITI. 
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brother") of the first ascending generation is classed with one age 
group of the generation of ¢go; no separate terma seem to exist for 
the second ascending generation, the terms used being derived 
from those for “father” and “mother”; the second descending 
generation is altogether merged in the firat descending generation. 
 § Separate terms are used for male and for female relatives. 

6. Part of the terms used by a man for relatives of a given degree 
of blood relationship are different from those used by a woman. 

7. Whereas the terms for “father” in direct address and indirect 
reference are quite different, the distinction in case of other 
terms consists in the common Siouan change of the terminal « to 
a terminal ¢, 

The Crow system of relationship is particularly suggestive in so 
far as it reveals with wnusual clearness the process of its own de- 
velopment. [t seems highly improbable that the terms originally 
used for one’s own father and mother should have been the same 
as those used fora number of relatives on the father's and mother’s 
side as well.as for parents-in-law, But here the individuals con- 
cerned belong at least to one generation. ‘The probability of the 
situation becomes quite negligible when we consider that the same 
terms are also wsed for father's clan-mates and mother's clan-mates. 
That a term applied to a number of individuals of one generation 
and to a group of clan-mates should include accidentally, as it were, 
one's own mother or father, is altogether incredible. Moreover, 
why should the same term have been applied to the indivicluals of 
one generation and to the clan-mates? [{, on the other hand, one 
assumes the terms for “father™ and “mother," in the descriptive 
sttise, to have been primary, the entire process becomes perfectly 
plausible, in fact obvious as a gradual éxtension of the original 
meaning of the term so a8 to include classes of people united by 
the principles of generation or of clanship.! 


' Assuming the former existence of dual divisions wmong the Crow, this process 
of extension in the application ef relutionship terms gaine in plawelbilley; for all the 
individuals to whem the terms“ father" und" mother ~ are applied would then belong 
ta one phratry. The extension would then have to he concelved of aa following dif. 
ferent Unes within the phratry, the Une of relations on the father's and mother's aide, 
of one generation; the fine of wile's or huebanii'y relations, of the same generation: 
and the lite of clanship, regardless of generation (in case of "father “ ay Jeast), 
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Applying the same reasoning to the other terms of relationship, 
we arrive at a reconstruction of the Ur-Crow system of relationship 
consisting of a small number of descriptive terms. They may be 
represented in the following table, 





TasLe IV 
Enailath equivalents | eg trie 
and ascending | grandmother 
— {Ee sister | 
younger sister hdsa'trtitat 
” brother) Hik's 
younger 
brother 


The table suggests a number of queries. We find that a mati 
and a woman use different terms for ‘father’: for “mother, on 
the other hand, there exists only one term. Again, the male and 
female terms for “grandfather™ are derived from the respective 
terms for “father; while there is only one term for “grandmother,” 
The latter term seems to be derived from a female term for 
“mother,” and it seems exceedingly improbable that it should alse 
have been the original male term for “grandmother.” The situa- 
tion suggests an old female term for “mother,” masa'kd, of which 
masa'ké (piven by Dr Lowie, p, 209) would be the vocative form, 
and of which masa*kiare would be a derivative, It may also be 

* The exiatence of a eeparate term for" father's slater * wipes @ pouwihle former 
term for “ brother's son or daughter applied by the father‘a sister to. his children, 
Did such a term exist? 

* Did not the terme for elder alster™ of “ younger alater “extend ta brothers wife? 


* Did not this term extend to (male speaking) wife's brother's son and daughter's 
hoshaod, and (female speaking} to husband's brother's san? 
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worth while to look for an old male term for “grandmother,” 
perhaps derived from ga’, which term, before the loss of the female 
term for “‘mother,” may have been a male term. Again hosbixi? 
seems to be a derivative of axé, suggesting the former existence of 
a separate female term for “father's sister.” This is the more 
probable as two terms are used for "mother’s brother.” However 
plausible may seem the identification of “mother's brother” with 
“elder brother,” it scarcely could have been primary, and old 
terms for “mother’s brother" may be Jooked for, or, if Mtk'a and 
bastare were the original terms for “mother's brother," other terms 
may have existed for “elder brother” which were lost subsequent 
to the reclassification. ‘The former existence of separate male and 
female terms for “elder sister” and “younger brother” also seems 
highly probable.* 

i Mention must be made here of «recent elibornte attempt to represent a eystem 
ef relationship diagrammatically. [refer to Joke P, Harrington's article on * Tews 
Relationship Terms * (American Anthropologist, July-September, 1912) which containa 
four highly complicated diagrams (pp. 4%3-484), the preparation of which must have 
consumed much the and labor, This notwithatanding, the sliagrams are no leas 
perplexing than L. H. Morgan's brain-wrecking Hees or Dr Lowle's ubjective enumet- 
ation of terma. The reason of the failure of these authors liew in the fact chose they have 
not attempted to base their Presentation of systems of relationship on the native 
principle of classification of individuals. Whenever this is done, the system always 
reduces itecl! to a few simple principles and can readily he representexs in tabular form. 
The two tables of Crow relationships presented in this review may serve to subatan- 
tiate the above statement. & Ginilar attempt to present o system of relationship 
from the native point of view has ben succesfully carried ont by Professor Boas in 
John R. Swanton’s monograph on the Haids (Publicutions of the Sezap North Pacific 
Expedition, vol, 5. Pp. by). 

Corompia WNrvexsiry 

Now Vore. 


A TUTELO VOCABULARY! 
By EDWARD SAPIR 


Wwe on Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, in August, 19171, 
I was told of a Cayuga Indian namied Andrew Sprague 

who had had opportunity during his childhood to hear 
Tutelo spoken fluently and who was supposed to remember con- 
siderable of it. As Tutelo is an extinct language, | thought it 
imperative to rescue from oblivion what was still to be obtained and 
thus add, if only a mite, to. what had already been put on record. 
As a matter of fact, it turned out that Andrew remembered only 
very little indeed of ‘Tutelo, and what small amount of material 
could be obtained from him was extorted with some difficulty. 
No attempt will here be made to discuss the data. They are given 
for what they are worth in the hope that they may at some future 
time prove of use to the student of comparative Siouan linguistics. 
[fin nothing else, perhaps the words listed are of value because they 
have been recorded with greater phonetic accuracy than is generally 
attained in mere vocabularies. 


Persons | 
miAg(i)eik® man siskd’ child, children 
wired’ woman kpkak" grandfather 


muaqgidd my cousin 
ungidd his cousin 


ANIMALS 
map'ayenk" cow, ox, cattle i"ingidg’* horse. (literally, “big 
tng’ dog dag") 
masa" pig is'ungive wolf (literally, “like o 
hemi frog dog") 


dalisgik’ cat 
babdrgo'* deer buck 
Onjects 
miksdpa'® bread miOf* knile 
a Published by Pertiiesion af the Geslogicul Survey ol Canaila. 
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matsigpyp salt 


bibahe! pepper 

widérl sugar 

widh¢e'! soup 

wisgksé" shorts in grinding corn 


gdh'saginage’? silver armlet 


ADVERRS, ADJECTIVES 


ddéedi™ down river: 
fidaphdi™ up river 
nyaguisgakgh' dizzy waman 
ningiszokek dizzy man 


Peoxnovnx 


henigu | 


VERES 


wilt" miksepa™ eat bread 
wdgélf i" to dance 

hadjf'gilede he's gone home 
wel‘gilida let's go home 


NUMERALS 


1, bigs 
a. Hs 
3, nd 
4, fe 
5) OF 
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yqhg’t lacrosse stick 

waAgk'mnd” false face 

ment igdl'?'4™ kettle (evidently cons 
tains mrent- water") 


meniigdd) jug, jar, glass, bottle 
(dit.) 
kclembde"* pipe 


keémbdi moni’ tobacco 


mg gang'ga™™ white 
mite mg'gang'ga™ white man 
mo'vanp'kasif’ negro 


gwa'giida 1 must go home 

wék'siendabiwd I'm going to bed 

bildbuk™ thank you! 

hgh? giddya k'ch'ph'aréwaya surely, 
everything is all right 


6, agus 
7. sakp 
8, pelt 
9, age" 
LO, ditekd* 


PHOMWETIC Note 


Short vowels 


d, asin German Aone 
d, 22 in English hel 

é, asin English met 

¢, asin French dé 


Long Vowels 


i asin German Kahn 
‘, ae in German Se 
fF, as in German Si¢ 


i, a6 in English bit 
j, a8 in French fini 
¢, a8 in French beow 
&, a8 in English put 


6, a5 in German Sokn 
8, 23a in German guf 
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Novalised vowels 
g, as in French guand 
q, asin French cin 
f, nasalized open ¢ (not as open asin French rin) 
9, nasalized close o (9), not open ag in French bon 
ph, nasalized open u 
q, long ¢ 
J, long ¢ 
Daphthang 
a. asin German mci 
Stopped Consonants 
b, d, g, onant stopa aa in English 
bt 2 8, “intermediate” stops 
Pp, — 4, by, unaspirated surds 
pe, Bs, aspirated surds 
i, aspirated (f (midway between és and fe of English church) 
Comlinuants 
tw, as in English 
y, asin English 
k, aa in English 
5, as in English 
¢, as in English she 
@, interdental spirant, as in English thick 
I, (approximately) as in English 


r, tilled r (alveolar?). In &'¢h'pk'aréwoye ¢ sounded much like! 
m, as in English 


n, a in English 
q. a8 in English sing 
Afiseellaneous 


', glottal stop 
-e* (and similarly for other vowels}, broken vowel, second part ol 
which is murmured ("echoed") 
‘, final breath release 
‘ occurs once as glide yowel from ¢ to ¢ 
*, Tain stress 
*, secondary stress 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY oF CANADA 
Crrawa, ONTARIO 


A TEXT IN THE INDIAN LANGUAGE OF PANAMA- 
DARIEN 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


“7 HE Isthmian aboriginal family known to the Spaniards as 
ak Cunas! (Tule, ‘people’; the same name as that used by the 

San Blas) embraces the so-called San Blas stock of the Colon 
region! According to A, L. Pinart,? at the time of the Spanish 
conquest the limit of the tribes speaking these dialects appears to 
have been, on the west, a line from the Chagres river extending to 
Chorrera. On the east and south the Cunas extended to the river 
Cacarica, the Espirito Santo mountains, and the river Sambu, which 
separated the Cunas from the Chocos. Cunas were also found 
across the Gulf of Darien (Uraba) on the north, and they had villages 
on its eastern shore. At present, and in fact since their last rising 
in 1772, they have retired to the mountains and to the unhealthful 
river regions of the Isthmus, and are noted for their intense hostility 
to foreigners, whom they refuse to allow within their territories 
These Indians are quite distinct linguistically from the other 
[sthmian families, the Guaymies and the Chocos, 

Pinart' gives the number of Cunas as 8,000, but he seems to 
refer only to the southern stock. On the other hand, my San Blas 
informant, Ina MAkchia,* thought that all the Tule fumbered some 
50,000. The actual census, no doubt, lice between these widely 
discrepant figures. 

The accessible material on the Tule language is as follows: 
(1) A word-list in the Journal of the Royal Geographical moctely 
(XXXVIII, pp. 100-105), by De Puydt; (3) Prince, Prolegomena fo the 
— f Frines, = boa the Study of the San Blas, American Anthropologist, 
ni. 8, ZI¥, Pp. 1o9-126, tora, 

1 Vocatulerio Coslellone-Cung, pp. 1-2, 

' Prince, op, cit. p Tog. 


'Op. clr, p. 1. 
' Princ, op, cli. p i410. 
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San Blas Language of Fanamd, cited above; (3) a brief manuscript 
word-list of San Blas in my possession by the late Moravian Bishop 
Berckenhagen; (4) Pinart's Vocabulario Castellano-Cuna; an in- 
complete list, containing a very brief and poorly stated grammatical 
sketch; (5) the following Catechism: Pegueito Catecismo Cristiano, 
traducido en la lengua Cuna, d de los Indios de Darien, por el R. P. 
Pedro de Lisa, Mis*. Cap*. y revista por los SS. Dr, A. £. Pinart 
y Dr. F. y Carranza (Documentos sobre Panama; Chiriqui-Vera- 
guez-Darien, No. 3). This is the only connected text in Tule. 

The Catechism is published in a badly hectographed form tram 
the original handwriting of de Llisa, The text is in places indistinct 
and has-to be read with a magnifying glass. There is no attempt 
made to explain the Tule text, the writer having contented himself 
with merely placing the highly idiomatic Indian translation opposite 
the conventional Spanish phrases, In many instances, the Indian 
words are evidently wrongly combined, so that the analysis was 
not easy and could be effected only alter every Tule word in this 
and the other material mentioned above was carefully indexed. 
The conventional translation of the Catechism is given in the fol- 
lowing exposition, in English instead of Spanish, while under each 
Indian word or combination the corresponding English equivalent 
is shown. The phonetic system of the Tule is Spanish, 

This important Tule text will shortly be supplemented in a 
separate article by a grammatical sketch and a complete glossary 
of all the words and analogies in the extant Tule material. For this 
reagan, in the present paper little or no grammatical analysis haa 
been set forth, the commentary being intended chiefly as an exposi- 
tion of the difficult sentence-structure of the Tule, now illustrated 
for the first time. 

Since the United States Government has established its authority 
permanently in Panama, scientific attention must necessarily turn 
to the dominant Isthmian aboriginal idiom. I! this paper and its 
sequel, although possibly here and there erroneous in conclusions, 
should prove of service to students of this interesting linguistic 
family, I shall feel amply repaid for the labor which I have devoted 
to the callation and analysis of the Tule. 
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Dios OvaMaour CARTA CorERICA 


Goo's Doctaixe Boon Lite 


t. Dios-din tegua? 


Godiheis who? 

2. Dies « facalmal. 

3. Dies ¢ Pacalmal tegua7 
Gol ofthe Three who? 

4. Dies Pap, Dios e Nucha, 


God Father, God his son, 
Dios Espiritu Santo. 
Got Holy Spirit. 
5. Dios Pap ali Dios? 
Gol Father he God? 
6. He, Patir. 
Vee, Father {= priest), 
7. Dios e Nuckti Dias  moga? 
Gedhis San Ged and (= also)? 
S$. Ee, Patir, 
Ves, Father. 

. a 
God Holy Splrit Ged 
mogar 

andl (=aleo}? 
10, Ee, Patir, 
Wea, Father, 

11. Dies pagua feguil nica? 
Gol(s) three perhaps there are? 

12. Diose bague- -mial cuend puilubu 

God of the Three one exists 
chun chogque-te, 
rue say 
3. Ai “A Papua “weal maceiet etn 
heThree 
wdashid 
wa-male-the? 
r4. ae ich sigs 


ts. Pini masa-ein guja-te? 
mera tlhe 
6, Dis Nan § S. Maria eabogan. 
God's Mother Holy Mary ber womb 
(in). 
ty. fhi-ga? 
What for? 
16. Afele-gue nen Niya chugal-te, 
Senot wt Devll getting-the, 
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Expirith Santa Dior 


[i.e 25, Tots 
Littie Cuaistian Catrecoissu 
Who is God? 


The Most Holy. Trinity. 


‘Who is the mest Holy Trinity? 


God. the Father, God the Son, 


and God the Holy Ghost. 
Is the Father God? 
Yes, Father, 
Is the Son God? 
Yes, Father. 


Is the Holy Ghost God? 


Yes, Father, 
Then there are three Gods? 


The Three are only one true God. 


Which of the Three Persons was 
made Man? 


(sod the Son. 
How was he made Man? 


In the womb of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


For what purpose? 


To save us from the Devil and 


Fuince| 


tei afar. 
something bac, 
1p. Nwet-mala praje noo? 
Good anes whither go? 
Nifalal-nvca. 
(To) Heaven. 
21. fegua bul wepri apincha-mal? 
Who | met good think-the-cqes? 
Dios choguer-puine nepri apin- 
God's saying-about good think- 
cha-mal, 
the-ones. 


20, 
22. 


23. Istar apincha-mal piaje mao? 
‘Bad think-the-ones whither go?. 
24. Nive-neca. 
(To) Hell, 
25, Istar apincha-mal tegua? 
Bad think-theonesa who? 
26, Dios choguer-guine itt chul- 
God's saying-respecting, those with- 
nial, 
out the-cises. 

27, Unigna Dies ¢ Nuche nen al 
How Golhh Son ne he 
eguels? 
holds? 

28. Apurco wignine. 

Death by-meaneof, 

Piaje Dios purcuss-degue? 

Where God diedj-perhapa? 

a0. Na-crus-patne. 

The-rose<or, 
41. Quilulele fepua? 
Christ whol 
32. Dios mastol chun choque-ie. 
Gol man tie say-the, 
33- Unigna Dios? 
How God? 

Te-nal Dios tula ¢ Nuchu. 

Thisfor God ving hia Son, 

Umigua mastol? 

How {in he) man? 
a6, Te-nal Dios ¢ Now Maria 
This-for God bia Mother MM. 
Sa. ¢ Nuchkw moga. 
Saber son om (= nlp). 

37 Cutlutele (Jesus) tgue eeranet 

Christ (Jesus!) wher saya? 


24). 


a4. 


a+ 
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from sin, 

Where do the good people go? 

Te Heaven. 

Who are the good people? 

Those who keep God's Command- 
ments. 

Where do the bad people go? 

To Hell. 

Who are the bad people? 

Those who do not fulfill God's 


Command ments. 


How did the Son of God save us? 


By his death. 

How did God die? 

On the Holy Cross. 

Who is Christ? 

True God and true man, 

How is he God? 

Because he is the Son of the living 

Howto: hie mit 

Because he is also the Son of the 
Virgin Mary. 


What does the word Jecus mean? 
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a6. Cmilogua, 
Saviour, 

39 eee wnvlogual 


Saviour? 


40, aa istar nem chuja-te 
(From) something bad us eavedd-the, 
Niya-neca. moga. 
Hell andl, 
4. [gi men oturta?. 
What ua he teaches? 
42. ian: ennmague:to; 
@ -teaching-the. 


43- Crisineges picua? 
Teaching bow many? 


44. Pagnegua guilubu, 
Four exist. 
45. Pili atl? 
What this? 


46. Itogue-te, Dios palmie, nan 
Falth-the, God's making, the 
Bisa palmte, Dios cwicht 





47. Dios onamagie nt machi 
Cols dectrine bow | oor 
Hogue? 
belleves? 
48. No-eras guilubu. 
The cross = it-/a. 
49, Oniea be-epue? 
How you-tine? 
50, An-guacal eniiuse-gal. 
Wl yy mie tig. 
1. Ta wee mala, 
Show how these. 
§2. Guiluse-gol sonfa  na-erus 
Blessing of Holy Cros 


nen-mal-puine, namaya-chuli 
eon enor frienmd)-pot 
wen-gud aboyone chjale Dios 
our body save-from God 
ulguine, Pattie wlguine, 
by-incane-of, Father by-means-of 
¢ Nuchu tlguine, Espiritu 
hi Son by-memnc! the Holy 
Sante wulguiee. Te yop. 
Ghost by-meankof, Thii he. 
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Saviour. 

From what did he save us? 

From ain and from the captivity 
of the Devil. 

What doctrine did he teach? 

The Christian Doctrine. 

How many parts has it? 

Four. 

What are they? 


The Creed, Commandments, 
Prayers and Sacraments, 


What is the sign of a Christian? 


The Haly Cross, 

How do you use it? 

Signing myself and blessing myself, 
Let ws see how. 


By the sign of the Holy Crass, free 
ua from our enemies O Lord our 
God, in the name of the Father, 
afd of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


Paince) INDIAN 


53. Jekges mastol o-fale-diba? 
dor man watmadealive? 


54 Dio laque-gal wiseu-gal guel- 
Gal toperceive todeslre  to- 
gu-gal-e. 
pleasc-the, 


s5. Dios-din thi-go nen opuelgu- 


God-he-la what-for we please 
gal-<, 
him-the® 
56. Epinchel, Apinteguet, Pen- 
Faith, Hope. Vow= 
gutl-uquel-r. 
pavinat! 


57.. Epinchet ogid ofurtague? 
Falth what it-teaches? 
54. Dios- “Quin epincha-malo chuna- 
Geoh-in belleving trie 
chuna. 
true. 
59. Apaieae ogut ourlague? 
Hepe what itt =teaches! 
59a. A pintugue-malo a peut chuma 
Receiving  hitn geal truce 
Migesne: 


60. Poaghth:siouan ogui olurlague? 

Vow paying what it-teaches? 
62. Und awe- nen epincha-malo? 
65. Pap nen-gati-ie puiscugal-. 

F 
66, 

How well act? 

Dies onamaguel. 

alth-the who thonglit-it? 


61. Nue-it nen chabu-mralo. 
Well we love (him). 
How well we believe? 
63. Ne-gutsengal tlague-te, 
64. Une actacuclo equisee-te? 
How ‘waiting praying-the? 
gther-for-us learning-the, 
Unicar nuet chet? 
67, Hogue-te guiscigel olurlaguel 
A Pabivihe ae ft teaching of 
God's dactriné. 
68, iages-te legua pinchaja-te? 


69. Tiss # mastol-mala-te. 
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To what end was man created? 
To know and to serve God and to 


enjoy him, 


With what works does one serve 
God? 


Faith, Hope and Charity, 


What doce Faith teach? 

To believe in God as an infinite 
truth. 

What does Hope teach? 

That we should hope in him as 
good and all powerful (sie?). 

What does Charity teach? 

To love him above all things. 

How shall we know how to believe 
rightly? 

I ahall learn well the Creed. 

How will you hope and pray? 

I shall learn well the Pater Noster. 

How will you act well? 

I shall learn well the Command- 
ments and Sacranients. 

Who made the Creed? 

The Aposties. 
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7F. pes aad ofurts-cal, 
; Our heart it-teaches, 
72. Dios paye chi? 
(God where ale:? 
73- Nitalal-nacguime — colguibi 


(in) Heaven eternal (on) earth (7) 


ri tule gue-aiae, 
pot-e, (= byt he is 
iavieithe. 


74. Quilule piaje chi mastol? 
Christ where ales mon? 

7s. Vilalal-te-guine Dios nan-neca 
Heaver-the-in God‘s Church 
cat. 
misc). 

76. Nan-neca chu ibi-te guilubu? 
(fa) Charch alo what this la? 
77- Afatu olegua potir nasejo-te, 

Bread round priest tlessed-the 


mags. 
78. ‘ia ologud nusafa-te bi 
Bread =o raund «bieseed-the what 
cha? 
ulag? 
79. al ena abogan, ape pur pa, 
body, hil om], soul 
‘aa agali cht. 


So. Tegua omen apinchuo aca 
jabal? 
into? 

Sr. Quilulete miastol chona-te ¢ 
Chirist mat = triesthe his 
ghogen, ope, purpa, pel 
body. blood, eau), all 
chund-ts, 
true-the, 

$2. Nusme-fi,. 

Naming-the. 


Sa. Nwsae-di ibt-te ne-guiluby? 
Natning-the, whoa this is? 
vies Ti, srs 


pel puilesaja-te. 
Water, atl = tiheres 


freer thin, 
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To what end? 

To instruct is in the faith. 

Where is God? 


In Heaven, on earth, and every- 
where, 


Where is Christ as man? 

In Heaven and in the most Holy 
Sacrament. 

What is the Most Holy Sacrament? 


The. Host and the Consecrated 
Wine. 


What is the Consecrated Host? 


The body, blood, soul, and divinity 
of Jesus. 


Whom do we receive whea we eat 
it? - 


Jesus Christ, God and true man in 
body, blood, soul, and divinity, 


Baptism. 
What te Baptisin? 


The Sacrament of water, oil, and 
Chriam. 
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5. Ti tgnt rte-guiluby? What does the water signify? 
Water what this ia? . 
AG. Té ulguinepelanenisiar nica = =“That by Baptiam we become pure 
Water by all our evil having tronz-sil sin: | 
chuli ss pe-malo. a 
without jrou (becor}. 
. Pate # omola i be inde What does the cap signify? 


Priest his 
neepertinbis? 
this ist 
88. New cuegui nuel chicwe-gal, The purity of life which we must 
Our heart(s} well setting. observe. 


89, Cuciy meusale-di otgut ome And the oil? 
enfiebat 

SiR picsly Sinlonedentiieweet The plenitude of Grace of the 
Holy Spirit well pleasing. Holy Ghost. 


or. E guilubv-se ged mee And the Chrism? 
That which is blessed what thts 


eutlubu? 
a? 
gz. Nacquine mne nan edi-fe, The odor of the good example 
Eternal good of our offering-the. which we must present. 


o3. Cane cae? igui ne-guilubu? And what does the lighted candle 
Candle lighted what this ia? signily? 


o  Nuet onen = pincha-malo ~The light of the good example 
The} good we think which we musi present. 
dfale-pal. 


it makes clear, 


05. Nasa-guine igninen-di acoe? = What do we promise in Baptism? 
Bapticm-in what we (promise? 


ob, Quilile a-choguel chiet. To follow the faith atid law of Jesus 
Christ hiseaying do. Christ, 
o7. fla pocwa nusa-fe-mal, Confitination. 


 Timets) twa Baptiam. 
95. Jia pocua wuto-fe-maltgm =6\Whatis Confirmation?: 
Time(s) two $$Baptiam what 
te-puilwbu? 
this ja? 
99- Patri epirquinet tule-ga-bal The Sacrament which the Bishop 
Priest = dor peopie-te gives to those whom he confirma. 
musael, 
ihe} runs. 
160, Unigna-f apira chapel? How must one receive it? 
* }iow mrive say? 
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. Nae guelgugala.. 
Well plewsling. 
lod. Pattr-mal pel abchoco. 
(To) pricute all tell, 
103. Patir-mal pel ahchoce igut mec- 
(To) prieste all, tell what this 
ses evi 


104. Ine wue-di iue-ga ne-fague-di 
Wine gon) aln-ler tealing-the, 
105. Chanaye apinchao? 
When receive? 

106, Pirca-tmpa-bali tule ogui(gu}- 
Year-oner-in person about-to 
fone mogul. 

die ant, 

toy: Unigua-te chocof 
How (t ay? 

ros. Patir-mal pel dslor 

(To) priests all evil 


thaja-fe ae pene puta 
having-done-the- having repented 
abhchoco-que-gal. 
tell-wrall 
109, Ibi macpigu chogne? 
What 


row eer 


tute 


rio, Epinchet omal ister tule. 
Feeling something. bai) peracn 
chaja-te, 
having done, 
. Coniricton Kumague igut-fe 
Contrition's paln ti Diu 
nec-gutlubu? 
this is? 
t12. Fopiie imal fster on- 


Weeping for something bail L-have- 
chaja-te Dios nue-ti. 
donesthe (to) God good. 


113. Alricion: nacpigh tbi-ga? 
Attritinn’s 


grief = =‘what for? 
1r4. mal sstor-go an-bal-chao chuli, 
Something “bad L-again-do-not. 


tis. Seance umigua chao degua? 
Peniten how tiie perliaspe? 
rit. Daifranal be-ga choo ehe-gal. 
Priesta to you todo do it. 
7. Exnirema Uncion. 
Extreme Unction. 
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In a stare of Grace, 

Confession, 

Whar is the Sacrament of Con- 
fession? 

A medicine for sin committed, 

When must one receive it? 


Once a year and in articule mortis, 


How does oné confess? 
Telling the father Confessor all 


mortal sine with repentance and 
intention to sin no more, 


What is sorrow? 


The feeling of having sinned. 
Whit is the grief of Contrition? 


Sorrow for having offended a God 
So good. | 

What is the grief of Attrition? 

A resolution to sin no more, 

How does one complete a penance? 

By doing that which the Confessor 
sachin 


Extreme Unction. 


118, Esirema Uncion nusale-ti igai 

Extreme Unetion blesaing-the what 
néec-puiludbuseet? 
this bs? 

119, Matu clogua nesacale-ti patir 
Bread round blessed-the priests 
Newe-mal = purque-fanigni. 

give = (to) thoer-<about-to-die. 

120, Unicar nen apinche-malof 

How we receive? 
r2t.. Nue guelgn-gala, 
Well pleasing. 
522. Jdi guelew | nee dalmt-mala? 
What joy make? 

123. Ne sie maquels 

Goel efor i awakens 


ébopan; whucws epe-malo. 
Doty; restful (we) wtay, 
t24.. Ome-mal ibuja-te, 
Women murr 
125.. Puna thujale nusale-té ipici 
Woman mary blesed-the what 
nec-puiluby? 
this is? 
126. lncal wese miastel pina moga, 
Hand bold man woman and, 


nen 
cur 


patir f guacal-guine, 
priest himeelf-at (=before the 
priest). 
£27. fe-mafa tgus eae 
These what (they) are? 
28. Quilulele Dios- -nan-neca tar-re 
Christ : with (?) 
hia, 
it ia. 


t29.. Usicur nen apincha-ntalo? 
How we receive it? 
Nue purte-que-gale  Dios- 
cite confidssing Creo 
guine enue epinche moga. 
in the good thought and, 
131. Dies Carta  Narmacale-ti 
Cech 's Book Order-the 
Palmie. 
Ninke. 
t32. Carla normacale-ti- polmie 2 
Book order-the omake the 
cuemagua lepua chao? 
fret who. does? 
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What is. the Sacrament of Extreme 


Unction? 


The Sacrament which the priest 
gives ta those about to die, 

How must one receive it? 

In a state of grace. 

What grace does it cause ua? 


It pardons venial sins and brings 
back the health of the body, if 
auch j# proper. 


Matrimony, 
What is the Sacrament of Matri- 


mony? 


The Sactament which the man and 
woman receive when they niarry. 


What does this Sacrament signify? 
The Union of Christ with the 
How must one receive it? 

With reverence, good intention, 


and if a state of grace, 


The Commandments of God. 


Who complies with the first Com- 
mandment? 


133. Cir tlogue-te apintaguelo per. 
Desire faith hope viru 
guil-weo adi-te chao, 
giving Uhat-one dices. 

L34.. tse narniacaie-t palmie e 
Book order-the make the 
focha tgui chao? 
avon) what dors? 

135. Tule eacancke aepoi apin« 


Person lle ode 
apra Niva a 
ten Devil shout. 
136. Dioy nan realba chumague 
Code im peak 
rie smavditan 
what this tar 
137. fbf wealacala wen chamaque 
Satnething dishonest we «ay 
Dies pliz-chull, 


(whith) Ged Lnowsnat, 
138. Jsfar chwmagque igud wee-puily- 
what this 


Evil aponking 
brit 
in? 
139. Istar ftmal chet acalacala 
Bad something do evil 
Dios  e-mal maga. 


(to) Ged hi (people) anil. 
Carla narmacile-t{ balmie e 
Book erder=t be Make the 


paogia lead ti? 
third) «what this? 


r4o, 


141. Dumiipute tule arpa-chall ia 
Sunday pttson work-nat thls 
mal. 
it - 

142, Okeunguin tloghe weicar aye 
Siarnehiay obey how  aell 
thapo-gal? 

keep it} 


143, [la mat; tele-pue arpago vd 
‘To hear itis: not 
hot pis, 
day. 
t44. Tule e¢ popa-mal ignid mec 
People the parents what it 
guduby ¢ machi-mal=gati? 
is thelr chiletren for? 
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Who practises acts of faith, hope, 
and charity. 


What does the second Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Swearing falsely of « bad matter 


and blasphemy. 


What ts swearing? 


Taking God as a witness. 


Whiat is blasphe my? 


Doing anything against the name 


Who complies with the third Cam- 
tmandment? 


He who keeps Sundays and Feast- 
days. 


How does one keep Sundays? 


By hearing Mass and not working 
on them. 


What are parents obliged to do? 
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145. Ocune-mal aturtague Dios 
They feed teach God's 
mins ~guime-te choco é 
fugiencesbout tell (their) 
need neal. 
children. 

146, Nurcana-mal igui €& pup 
Cilidren whet the parents 
pen gutle-t7? 
owing-the? 

147- Bi sede chogue-té. chao; wis 

saving-the to do; desire 
arms arpa-gal cho» 
tobelp (them): they work as 
galile, 
they say, 


148. Carta sarmicale-ti palmic ¢ 
Book order-the minke the 


aiale igti peacespsctth ME 
fifth what this i? 


149. Tule mele mecho; tegue mele 


People not ill; mnyore mot 
star twalchel tule 
sumething bai do (to). people's 
abogan ¢ purpd. 
texiy or ecru. 
150. Carta marmacale-Hi palmie e 
Boole order-the male the 


Mercnd igus chogedt? 
sixth what It says? 
151. Be-che, be-chogue, be-pinche, 
Yol-lo. -yot-eny,  you-think, 
be-tapur, ittar-mal, 
you-ces, evil-things. 
I52. Corfa worntucale-li polis ¢ 
Book order-the make the 
cublegue tent chogue? 
seventh what it says? 
153. Afurse-gal imalg  aniel-goty. 
Stealing anything beangend 


154. Curtis narnacale-H presias c 
order-the make the 
pabage tgui chogue? 
eighth what it saya? 
155. Tule me cucanche chumagque; 
Pemon not tell; 
mele citer cchar-pr. 
not evil defor. 
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To feed their children and instruct 
them in religion, 


What are ‘children obliged to do? 


To obey. respect, and help their 
parents, | 


What docs the fifth Commandment 
prohibit? 


To kill and to do evil to neighbors 
with respect to their bodies or 
their souls. 


What does the sixth Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Doing, saying, thinking, looking at 
wrong things. 


What does the seventh Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Plundering or doing injury to one's 
Heigh bors, 

What does the eighth Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Lying and slandering, 
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150. Cate noroeee ee polaris olente  f 
penny: igue chogue ¢ 
what it says the 
unbenit moga. 
157. Tule imal-galy 
People things-belonging 
epuo. 
use. 
158. Dios e-nan-seco carla normo- 
God's Church book order 
cale-it. 
the. 
t E cuenagua Dios e-nan-nece 
a The first God Chuo 
corla nareiacale-f igui wee- 
book  onler-the what this 
guilubu? 
ia? 


wmurle-gue 
KOE. 


160, Afisa tfogue-+e pel domi(n)- 
Mase learing-theerery Siun- 
guin Dioi wan gatluby, 
day God's festivala. 
161, Dies e-nan-neco carta narme- 
So's Church book order 
cole-ts ¢ pockagua igué Nec- 
the the econd what this 
naleter 


162, Pircu- “pind cura acalacale 
Year-in. once evil 
imal =ochet patie = be-ga 

thi do prbest yoR-ty 

chocal, 

says: 
163. Dios ¢-non-neca carla norma 
God's book onder. 
cole-fi ¢ pogua igud mec- 
the the third what this 


eneludu? 
bal 
164. Dios. apie 16 ‘cuena-ga 


Dios auch e-puilabiu 

God's aon  iilebeing. 
165. a o-ngn-neea cCorla mnaorma= 
Church book onder. 
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What do the ninth aud tenth Com- 
mandments prohibit? 


Desiring improper things and the 

property of neighbors. 
The Commandments of the 
Church. | 


‘What does the first Commandment 


of the Church order? 

To hear Mass Sundays and festi- 
vais. 

What does the second Command- 


ment orqer? 


To confess once a year. 


What does the third Commantd- 
ment order? 


To communicate through Lent 
and on Easter. 


What does the fourth Command- 
ment order? 


Prince] 


cale-fi ¢ paguegua igué mec- 


the the fourth what this 
ar ad 
166, Dios eee futluby: mele-gue 
Gel's death being not 
chana emte. 
meat eat. 
167. Dios e-nan-neca carla arma: 
Goel's Church ‘book  order- 
Gife-t ¢ alale igui nmec- 
the the Afth what this 
guilubu?: 
ia? 
165. Dior ¢ man nrce bexurat 
God's Church 
licsa-jole¢ ¢ puuet. 


taxes their payment. 
169. Gail Pap men-gati-te, 
Eternal Father uebelonging-the. 
Pap wen-puine pe-chignt 
Feather wusior you sit 
nitalal-neca; cwichi cha pe- 
(int heaven; holy also your 
Niica-fHtne; an-che 
name with-reepect-toy I do 
be-fague-guine; 
you care for (see) with-respect-to;, 
be-pincho-puin wo pa-pirie 
you-think-rezpecting «arth-in 
mepa ayopt, Afatu tar- 
heaven Int it be Bread tis 
gutthe weo; pe-dmial choce- 
for give, you-otherwim say 
f¢ moga nem penguil-mial, 


it and {astolonur debts. 
nen-di-fe-vo chao men 
weindecd-aa do ito) our 


penguil-mala; miclegue wen 
debtors; nol that we 
arcuano miya imal nem 
go down (to} devil. comething tia 
ga chao, sefor, ii = istar, 
for do, Lord. (with reapect to) 
what is evil, 
Te-yopt. 
ATTEN 
170; Dies e Nana Onamaguct. 
God his Mother's yer. 
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To fast on prescribed days and not 
to eat meat on prohibited days. 


What does the filth Command- 
ent order? 


To pay the tithes and first fruits to 
the Charch of God. 


The Pater Noster. 


Our Father, who art m Heaven. 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done, 
on earth as it js in Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread 
and forgive ws our trespasees, 
as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And deliver us from 
evil, Amen, 


Hail Mary. 
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Dios wnise Maria imele; pe- 
Gel now O Mary (7); thou 
din-guelgu; ¢ pap pe- 
indeed art joyful; the father with 
bal chinu-guine;  pe-guin 
thee ba; you with- 
rtepect-fto 
pe-yo pun-mal impoa-guing 
You indeed women roeanitd 
Nutile-guim: pe bi 
blessed-fory; =s- you «something 
nuhwe-te fe-chogan. 
good ' tur body (in) 
(uilulele moali, Nurae 
(Christ bring. Holy 
Mfaria Dios ¢ nan 
Mary Chods = Afother 
onamaghé nau-~soli ivfar nan 
pray ueiog §=«oevil we 
Pincha; imis yo man-purco 
think; now indeed we dying 
moga. Te-yopi-te. 
and, Letis be thus 
i7t. flogue chumea-te, 
Falth saying-the. 
Pap cherret dfopa  a-byl. 
Father ancient (Ijbelieve more 
enema chull; milalal nen- 
thane ianot; heaven us 
guine fapsa ne{n)-guin 
for earth usfor 
moga Ovilulele a-nuchn 
aleo (he made): Christ file oom. 
urdca NaN epir-pitine ofur- 
enly(?) cur lord-for teach- 
fecal Dies ¢ nan © mucho 
Ing God's Mothers son 
uiguine; Fxpiritu Sante 
by meansf; (from)thie Haly Ghowt 
abchoje-te; tulefa Dios 
commanited-the; from life af Goi's 
non =o fule-te guilubn; pal- 
mother virgin-the he ini tot 
tlos Poneto Pilato cheygue- 
tures (7) of P, P, confess 
Quine; no-crus-guine lorsna- 
ing-m-te: roman they put 
chtt-malate; purcurs inla- 
him on it; drad life~ 
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Hail Mary, full of grace. ‘The 
Lord is with thee. Blessed art 
thou among women. Blessed) is 
the fruit of thy womb Jesus, 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
fray for ta sinners now. and in 
the hour of our death. Amen: 


The Creed. 


[ believe in God the Father 
Almighty, the Maker of Heaven 
and Earth, And in Jesus Christ 
his only Son our Lord who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost: 
born of the Virgin Mary; suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate: was 
crucified dead and buried, He 
deacended inte Hell, The third 
day he rose again from the 
dead, ascended into Heaven and 
altteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty, from 
whence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. I 
believe in the Haly Ghost, the 
Holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints, the forgiveness 
of sinners, the resurrection of 
the dead and the life everlasting 


fete; lf aecar wtya-neca 
from-the; be then to} Hell 
arpi; ifa  papiwa-ti-bal 
geet dawn; day third-the-on 
ainguel = purcite-na-matale 
he wokens the dead ones 
(=-male-le) impa-giine; 
nic pa-bal nascHisa-le; 
aboveto his-guing up-the; 
te-tual chi nea fle 
there-in (with) also house ol hearing 
mai a-pap chague-te; 
fa hit-father what he commands; 
le-bal acar nonica tague-ga! 
there then sending he see 
oguigns- malate tilejai- 
ofthe dead (and) the 
mala-lé. Sto-guine Expiritu 
living.  Belieifor Holy 
Santo ul-guines; mon meca 
Ghoat. in; Church 
etlolica: nati dlogua nuse~ 
Catholic: bread round of holy 
jole-te; palir nan-ga muwe-t 
anesthe; priest ua-for good thing 
dbchoco; ¢ ognigufal-bal 
telling: the dead-for 
atone; guilubu nacgninte- 
; existence 38 everlnat- 
bi. Te yop. 
ing. This be an. 
172. Dios carta narmacale-tt polmic. 
God's book onfer-the = niake. 


Dior carta narcamale-t 
God's book order-the 
a eae 


Lissa Dios-gati; fe cuplegue 
Three God belong; the seven 
nenmal-pats. 
m-belong. 
17s. EA curna-ti. 
The fret, 
chabu-bu-gal. 
ate. be loved! 
174. E pocia. Dios ¢ auie mele 
The secoml, God's nome not 


Dies wan-go 
Coal wefor 
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Amen. 


The Commandments of God. 


The Commandments of God are 
ten. The three first pertain to 
the Jove of God and the other 
seven to the care of one’s 
neighbor. 


The first. One shall love God 
above all things. 


The second. Not to swear the 
name of God in Vain. 


ol4 


penguil chogue-ga. 
(in) cath say. 
175. E& pagua. Dies nan-Heca 
The third. (To)God'sa Church 
pali none. 
alten. £0. 
176. E£ paguegua. New pap nen 
The fourth. Our father our 
yone-gahi yur chaba, 
| mother-for well lore. 
t77, E atale. Mele tule mechae, 
Tie fifth. Not people kill. 
Pali-palt mele 
nem pura efiio, 
we WOM use, 
179. E edie seay Afele-gue thi-naal 
The seventh, Not anything 
flursa. 
eteal. 
180, £ a Pea Mele-gue cacanche 
The eighth, not ale 
cherrioqud. 
tell. 


178. E nercna, 
The sixth. 


81. E paguebague. Paro ama. 
The mlria hh. Won of here 
ts mele-fhe apne, 
belonging tot une, 
ré2. E ag sat Se fmol pe-gati- 
tenth. Things you- ~belonging- 
ae wele pinche chugal. 
mM not thmk (to) get 


153. ft ina coria narcomale-ft 
These beok cpderthe 


(= = narwécate Ii) pol mic 

take 

pocua-gNin paliiietonal; 
turin 


Dies ab-ga inal eases, 
tani | =6teto momething aya, 


chao; awe chobu-gal. nen- 


(wo)do; well (we) love ony 
mil-e-fe. Te yopi-fe, 
nelphbor-the. This be eo. 


184. Pier san-neca carla warci- 
God's Church book ofder- 
male-h palmie ae piv on 


the make 
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The third. To keep holy the 
festivals. 


The fourth. To honor one’s father 
and mother. 


The fifth. Not to lay. 


The sixth, Not to fornicate. 


The seventh. Not to-steal. 


The eighth. Not to bear false 


witness, nor to lie. 


The ninth. Not to desire the wife 
of your neighbor. 


The tenth, Not to covet - the 
goods of others. 


These ten Commandments are 
comprised in twos to serve and 
Jove God above all other things 
and thy neighbor as thyself, 


Amen. 


The Commandments of the Holy 
Mother Church are five. 
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185. I. ron Pel dominguix 
Every Sunday 
bb ree -l4, 
Mass hearing-the. 


ES pocka, 
impor Sheetal 


confces. 
187. HL x. popua. Dios nan 
third. GOcel’s forus 
tate ie puslabe, malu ologua 
feast (when) itis, bread roond 


186. IT. eoetor 
5 


apingue-gal. 
(we) receive. 
188. IV. E paguegue. Dior perce 
The fourth, God's death 
guilubu, omoc ipe-guena 
(when) jt ly, promise  days-in 
mele ah cnne, 


not anything cat. 
19. V. Eaiale. —Penngne-gal 
The filth. What inowing 
imal ficzal puguel. 
something tax peby'. 
Te ren. 
190. Die e-man-tecd 
Chtirch 


ener 
soImMmcone 


Nuse-gal. 
[TCL » 
Patir 
Pricat, 


ton. J. E cuenagluja. 
The first. 


12, Il. £ pocna, 
The pecan, 
epir-guine-lf nusane. 
lord-the naming. 
193. 11. E pague. Matin dlogue 
= The third, Bread round 
apingutle-f, 
receiving-the. 
194. [V. a pagueguc., 
fourth. 
nan-ga chogue, Chao, 
something weto. saying, to do, 
195. V.. E atale. Ognign-dani 
The (th Heabout toile 
palir secolo, 
priest calls. 


Pakr 
Priest 


tial 
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To hear Mass on Sundays and 
festivals. 


To confess at least once a year. 


To communicate on Easter. 


To fast in Lent and on other pre- 
scribed days. 


To pay the tithes and first fruits. 
en. 


The Sacraments of the Holy 
Mother Church. 


Baptism. 
Confirmation (= Bishop's nam- 


ing). 


The Eucharist, 


Penance. 


Extreme Unction. 
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196. VI. £ wercua, Patir-mal 
Priesta 


The sixth, 
ocud  fhane-gal, 
(to) promise gn, 


197, VIT. £ RN VaMERE- Ome-mal 
The seventh. Wont: 
eitdesiis hired. 
btoperly love. 
195, Patter abchkocal, 
(To) priest confess, 
- cy eh ai-choce 
1 tell 
Dios suineet ¢ ees fe-puine, 
to the great-onr-unto, 
Dias nan Moaria-te-guine, 
Cd's Mother Mary-thie-unta, 
Miguel ‘Alcanijel-te-guine, 
Me Lar ismesd Archangel-the-onto, 
Juan Baptista, € mejal- 
Johnthe Baptist, the ree 
mala-fe amal moga, Pedra 
ations neighbors and, Peter 
Pahjo-te-guil-gurne, anol 
Paul-the-eterntal-anto, ther 
c pacaimal, pe 
felybhora of the = Trinity, you 
poliy stopa pel ister = en- 
father and, all evil | 
chufe am-be- go-choco; 
howe i eetyes I peu-unto-tell: 
aon-bel-chao ¢hult; me 
[ again (wil) do pot: the 
epincha-chni-hali-ie,  caca- 


Mert nhs. 


guin, abropwe-fe 
by. esaying-the (=intending) 
chia; ON Macho, dm nachos, 
toda; amy fault, smy fault, 
ar onue macpoe-te ulguines 
my good (1) fault-the by; 
Dies nan Maria tergui 
God's mother Mary virgin(?) 
far-pa cho¢a; Miguel 
with her(?) (1) tell; = Michae! 
Alcanjel, J. Hila, f 
Archangel, f. Bia, the 
meéjal-mela-te Pedro Pablo 
TeLut bre Titer Pau! 


Holy Orders, 


Matrimony. 


The Conmfieor, 


I, 


a sinner, confess to God 
Almighty, to the ever blessed 
Virgin Mary, to the blessed St. 
Michael Archangel, to St. John 
the Baptist, to the moat holy 
Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and to all the Saints and to you 
father, to whom } tell my fault, 
that | have grievously sinned in 
thought, word and deed, through 
my fault, through my fault, 
through my grievous fault, and, 
therefore, 1 pray the Blessed 
ever-Virgin’ Mary, the blessed 
st. Michael Archangel, St. John 
the Baptist, and the Apostles 
St Peter and St Paul, and thee 
father, that you pray for me 
to God our Lord. Amen, 


PRINCE| 


an-pe-chuna-te palir 
t-yvou-invoke father 
pe-au-ga Dias tcar- 
you-lomms (pry) God's way 
bali mur te-yopi. 
ou well let i: be 
199. Confricion to gutludw. 
Contrition heating — it-la. 
Dies angatt ibf ister 
an-chajo-+¢ isiar on- 
I have done-the evil E 
chumaque; pe yancal-ba pe 
my; 060 yOu beens! you 
Dios wunilagua = nueli 
(are a) God saviour goo] 
cnenagud-ii; an rs purcwd 
only-ther | 
¢hajo-te; pe-en-ga- Murlague 
what (I)did; = you to me punish 
Ntya-neca ui-guing; 
vt by-meaneol: now 
acur on-bal-chag chuli, palir 
then T again do pot, priest 
bia checo nue itogal 
(he) aays = owell §=obeying 
ry an-che palnpie-mala. 
ae to Whar T mtist do, 
Te yopi-te. 
This be a. 
200, Hogumte upintague aia 
Faith hopes 
wget, 
Dior epincke; Dios ¢ 
God (I) receive; God iI 
un-afa¢o; Dios ¢ an-chabu; 
hope; God | lowe; 
yer pitas the 
because OU grieve something 
isfar chaja-te. Te vopi-te. 
evil having done. This be #. 
201. Dios guilubu; 
Ged  tt-is; 
Dios puilubu; 
Dias canti quili; 
Ged strong eternal; 
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all confess(?y . 


tee 


sly 


Act of Cantrition, 


It grieves me, my God, to 
have sinned, to have offended 
thee, for that thou alone art so 
good a God and because: thou 
couldst punish me with Hell, 
I intend to «in nO more, to 
confees myself and to perform 
the penance which the Father 
Confessor may impose upon me- 
Amen. 


Act of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


[ believe in God, [ hope in 
God, I love God above all 
things and I repent in my soul 
for having sinned.. Amen, 


Holy God: 
Haly God; 
Holy Mighty One; 
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Dios que purgwe-fe; 
Gx! not dying-the; 


fmal an-ga wnir-gal 
: of save it 
fel sbi ister, 


ffrom)ali that isevil. 
. Pattr owen chumague; pen 
Father ‘we tell; we 
opin pocuegua. 
receive absoluvion(?), 

Inacud pe pur-mutague? 
How lang ago you confess? 
Pirce gueno, Que cuena. 
Year ont. Not once. 

Chultenat, 

A long time, 

Patir be-ga i8 chaque 
Priest jrou-to iseeallaneee 
fae 

rd eld li? 

Fe, chuly, patir. 

Vea, no, Father, 

206. foe = tslar «ope pinchaga; 
Samething Fou receive; 


203. 


204. 


205. 


ahchogie-gal? 
aay? 
Be, chuli, patir, 
Yes, no. Father, 
207. fila pitta? 
Times how many? 
08. JI ecnena, dla pocwa, anlar 
Time ‘one, 
imipo-g-am-bali., 
euttoereingr. 


Acus pe-chumopue be cacan 
Falsehood yousy you 


tule 
(to) 


210 Penguil = pe-chumague 
Onth yOu Say person 
mecha? 
kill? 
Eto, chuli. 


Yea, ff. 
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time two, orpch- 


[W: 5, £5, 193 
Holy Immortal One; 

Save us, © Lord 

from all evil. 


Confession; relating one's sina to 
the Father Confessor. 
How long since you confessed? 


A year. Never, A long time. 


Hast thou prayed for penitence? 


Yes, no, Father. 


Have you believed in the Devil 
or evil things? 


Yes, no, Father. 
How many times? 
Once, twice, many, or several 


times. 


Have you sworn falsely, or with a 
lie? 


Yes, no. 


Have you sworn to slay? 


Yes, no, 


PRINCE] 
211. Jia  ‘picud. 

Time(a) bow many? 

fi. cuena; cfc. 

214. Pe dstar chumefa-de chali 
You (evil having spoken not 
degua? 
perhape? 

Ele, chult. 
Yea, OO. 
214. Duntinguia-mai 
Sundaya 
iti mare 
here sare? 
Eto, chulls, 
Yeu ho, 
215. Pe popa-mal chuman-nala-fe 
Your parte once a week 
(= -mala-te) imipa-guine 
pe-secale? 
“you-call? 
Eie, cheii. 
‘Ss, fe. 
216, Drea onamague carta — pie- 
God's teaching book your 


Sidy 


eequin pe 
present (?) you 


Hhuscanaje odurta fe? 
children you bnwtruust 
Eto, thuli. 

Vet, no. 

217. Tule-mal pe a mecha; 
People kill; 
(ule-mnal re plichistiterarte? 

people you have cut? 
Fla, chuli, 
Vea, no. 
218, Echo-puin pe-caliteje tule- 
Weaponewith you-fought people- 
mal-pa? 
Elo, chuli, 
Yes, no. 
219, Pemumurgus chou choguegua? 
Fou drank 1 eye 
Eta, chuli. 
Yo, fo. 
270. Pundal-mal de-alwrsd 


chaguegua? 
‘ay? 
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How: many times? 
Once, ete. 


Have you not spoken blasphemy? 


Yes, no. 
Have -you kept holy Sundays ond 

Holidays? 

Yes, no. 


Have you failed to your parents, 
or to your elders? 


Yes, no. 


Have you taught the doctrine to 
your children? 


Yes, no, 


Have you slain or wounded any- 


one? 


Yes, mo. 


Have you fought with weapons? 


Yes, no, 
Have you been drunk? 
Yes, no, 


Have vou sinned with a woman?’ 


Fis, chuli, 
Vea, mo, 
zat. Pe-ding nue puna = thgua 
Vou-indeed good woman  eammething 
Dies nan wees chogue-te? 
(in) Chorch say? 
Elo, chui. 
Ve, mo, 
222. Pe ibufa-te pe-mejor-mel de- 
You married yourrelations per- 
gua? 
len pe? 
Ets, chuls, 
Ym, Ho. 
22%. a pundoel piiteja choguegua? 
You wile  tepten say? 
Eta, chuls, 
Vea, ho. 
224. Iguena pe-aluria chu chogue- 
Acyoue you-rob perhaps- 
gua? 
cay? 
Eto, chuli, 
Vea, Mo, 

25. Tule yoncalbal istar imal 
Peale against evil pomething 
 pe-chaja? 
spe eist 

fata, chuly., 
Ya, fe, 
226, Dios purguct guiluby chaone cy 
God's death when-lt-le femt at 
chu choguegua? 
perhagre aay? 
Eto, chali. 
You. no. 
223. Duminguts-mgl patir onama- 
Sundays Priest's teach- 
fue pe-iteja? 
Ein, chult, 
Yea, mo, 

228, Ticsal puqwet pe-napos choque- 
Taxes payment you-poy soy? 
gua? 

Fle, chuli. 
Yea, fo. 

239. Guiscugale, 

Adivioe. 
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Ix. S. £5, 198g 
Yes, no. 


Are you married? 


Yes, no. 


Was she relaced te you? 


Yes, no. 
Have you beaten vour wife? 
Yes, n0. 


Have you robbed anyone? 


Yes, no. 


Have you slandered anyone? 


Yes, no. 


Have you eaten meat on forbidden 
days? 


Yea, na. 


Have you heard Mass on Sundays? 


Ye, no. 


Have you paid the tithes and the 


firet-drnits? 
Yes, no. 


Advice. 


FRINCE! 
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Nwe be-che; Dios be-cha- 
Well you<to; Gol  you- 


bu-pal: mele-pwe fuo-far 
jave-bim; ‘BOE for sin 
mumurn, mele-gue thy-mala 
drunk; fio anything 
alursag; pane-pane pe-ona- 
obew); often youl 
mague; mele-gue bel rsfur 
Pari net all = bar! 
chau. 
da, 


Nue whyuenja: Pap nes- 
Well resting Father ue 
puine ao Mercud pe-mne- 
for tin dx yal 
magne chuli: Dios «¢ Naxe 
pray nit; God's Mother's 
OnNgee Popud pe-oiania- 
prayer three ya 

que. Diosan-gati thi istar 
pray. God medtor what evil 
an-chaja-te on-chumague; pe 
T have done T tell; you 
yancalba pe Dios woulegua 
becauscf you (are) God Saviour 
mue-li cuenagua-+li an pel 
good oonlythe 1 all 
i-purcua chaja-fe; Pe an-ga 
confession have made; You me-to 
ering Niya-neea 

punish Hell 
ulguine, imis acar an-bal- 
by-meaneo], now then J again 
pine chult; aren rg oaoga 
mot; me-to 

heen we eral ieut 
eaye well [1) obey aa to what 
anche paleri-mala. Te yop. 
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Be a good Christian; love 
God; do not be a drimlcard: 
do not be a thief: pray every 
day; never sin dishonestly, 


And for a penance you shall 
pray six: Pater Notfers and 
three Are Marias. | repent, 
my God, for having sinned, 
for having offended thee, only 
for that Thou art-a God soa 
good and also because Thow 
eould'st punish me with Hell: 
I intend to «in no more, to 
confess myself and to fulfill 
the penance, which the Father 
Confessor may impose upon me, 
Amen. 


T must do. This be so, 
230. Ceus, The End. 
Endl. 
COMMENTARY 
Title. omamague ‘doctrine, 47; ‘pray’ onamaguel, 170: ‘prayer, 
229. 


1..-dimn definite element di + min. 53: 55. 


ef, pe-din, iyo. 
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2, 3, 4) @ demonstr, particle; sometimes article, sometimes posses- 
aiVe. 

7. mwoga = ‘and, also’; tollows the noun which it connects, passim, 

ri. fegwil interr. fe: demonstr. + gui +7, as in mitala-[, 20; pires- 
guint-i, 162. 

r2. -f¢ demomnatr. bfx. passim. Sense: "The saying is true that God 
of the Three exists as One" 

13, mestol-guin ‘for man (he was made’). guin appears as: ‘in, by, 
through, about,’ etc. 

t6. ¢ ahogan; lit. “with respect to the womb’; locative understood: 
ef. 24, €t passim, 

18. mele-gue, paseim; mele and gue (gue, 7a) both mean ‘not,’ dbf 
tsfar ‘(with respect to) something bad.’ 

19. -“f in suef demonztr.: «mala = ordinary pl. ending: ci. male 
*these," 119. | 

21. ‘Who are those who think most good?' 

23. ‘Who are those who think bad?" 

24. Implied loc. in Niya-meca; cf. 16. 

25. fegua ordinarily ‘who'?, but sometimes plain interrogative, as 
deged 22, 27, 15, 213. 

26, "Those who are without (= have not) God's saying.’ chal, 
chai = common suffixed neg,, 76. 

27. ai-oque-; at ‘he’ + ague ‘hold’ + demonstr. -; or perhaps 
a-taguel ‘he wakens,’ 104, 171. -gua in sieigee (umica, 49) = -gua in 
rbigiid, 53. 

30. .1@ seems demonstr, like:ne in ne-guiseugal, 63; ne-guin, 214. 

at. Quilufele ‘eternal (gui!) one.’ 

$9. Ci. 13, 

34- fe-nal ‘for this,” same element aa 179, (bi-naal (cf. 204). 

40. chuja-te ‘the-having-saved' = ‘he saved.' The idea ‘from’ ie in 
the ~j¢ which also = past, as on-chaja-te ‘the-my-having-done;’ passim. 
Cf. 168, where «ja = ‘al.’ 

42. Note -ta = -te, 

43. picua, 27. ps interr, at in. pili, 45, 

45. pili = pi interr. + dit demonstr. 

46. tlogue-te lit. "the hearing’; ifo ‘hear," hence ‘believe, obey,’ and 
even "have," 

Diow palmie; passim: ‘what God makes’ = ‘Commandment," 131, 

han-neca of ¢-nan-seca = “mother-house’ = ‘Church,’ passim, 

guilnbu ‘existence’ or, ‘to be’; noun or vert, passim. 
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47. unt how," 47; wne, §1. 

49. tinica; cf. 27. 

50, an-gudeal, lit: ‘my skull,” 126, 

51, mala, cf. 19. 

§2. aya-chulé ‘[riend-not' = “unfriend;' note absence of pl. sign, 

53. thi-gua, 27. o-fule-di-ba, incorporation of fule ‘live, alive, people.’ 
For -di, ef. 1. 

54. Note the def. ¢- as in 56 and as in (fe, go. The-gal (-cal, 71) 
makes the verb active, 127. 

55. -din, 

56. apintaguel really = ‘receiving’ (apintaguclo, 133), The proper 
word for hope is actactelo, 64. 

57. gut; by-form of tgeui, Go. 

59. "We receive (pl.) him as the good and true one." 

61. Note def. nue-fi, used as adverb. 

63. gurscugal (67); cf. 229 = ‘advice’ (64). 

64. actacuelo, 56; 200. equitoe seems to contain the root guts-gais, 
as in guiseugal, 6s. 

67. *(Through) faith I learn," eto. 

7a. macguine, cl. 92 and 171 macguineki. calgwibi ‘earth’ (?). The 
usual word ia nadsa, IFI.. gue = not, 18, 

7s, Note how -guive ‘in’ is carried over to the second element, j. ¢., 
“in heaven and in God's church.’ 

76, ch (219) additional dubitative like chi; same element as in 
chu-ii-not,26, Ci. 22g; 226. 

+7. ‘Bread round" = the consecrated wafer; 

Go. fa-bal ‘into’ (7); contains. frequent preposition «ba! ‘with, to- 
vether with.” Cf. 114: -bal- ‘again.’ 

Sz. Close connection between nia ‘name* and ‘bless’: ef. puilwsa, 
84: ‘eternally named" (note -s¢ in guiluba-se, or; guilwbu-seet, 118; 1835; 
guilul-reel, 190. 

86. "You (pL) become not (chuli) having (nice) all out evil by means 
of water’ = ‘divested of all evil," ete. 

89. nusale-ti, 82. 

Q2. maceutne, 733 171. «dé-te, | cannot place. 

95. ocod ‘promise’; really=‘give’; uco, 169; ncue-mal, 119; ccua, 196. 

99. efir-quin; lit: ‘for (quie-guin) lord’ + def. -ct. ‘Priest-lord’ = 
Bishop. 

rog. fue 'sin’: cf. tua-far, 229.. me-laguel, 171: = ‘good waketing" 
= ‘healing’; ef. 27. 

AM. ANTE, 4, 2) f2—en 
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106. pirca-impa-bali; lit, "year-among-in’; seems to be used idio- 
matically for ‘once a year.’ Cf. dmpa-g-ambali, 208; impd-guine, 170. 

ogui(gy)-tanid; f.ogviga-dani, 195, oguigu ‘die’ + tami “come: 7, e., 
‘going to die." 

106. '(To) the priests, the person having done all the evil will teil it.’ 

110. Note lack of conjunction: ‘feeling that one has done,’ etc. Cf. 
112; ‘I-have-done-the’ = ‘the-my-having-done’ = ‘which I have done." 

114, Note -dal- again, passim and 80. 

116, The word "say'’ has been omitted: ‘what the priest cays to you 
to do, do ir.” 

115. guilubuseet; lit. “what this is asa blessing," &2. 

119. patir wewe-mal ‘the priests give.’ Note one ending -madi, pl. 
for both noun and verb, 1g. | 

121, guelpu-galo,c.a.,54. Note the use of guelgu, as verb in r2t and 
aé Noun m t22. 

123. ‘Good-us-or’ implies conditional clause = ‘if good for us.’ 

126, “The hand-holding of man and woman before the priest,’ 

guacal “self,” 50 = ‘skull: | 

128. for-r¢, cl. 229) and (71, 

130. purfeque-gulo; ef, purta-cal, 186. 

131. nermacale-4? contains warma ‘order,’ cf. 46, The book which 
makes the order = Commandment, 

133. opimloguels, 56, 

1536. nan-cal-ba; element cal came as jn yaneal-bu, 199: 225 ‘against:" 
239. 

139. Note the redundancy with istar and ecalacala> "to do something 
bad (and) evil to God,’ ete. emal = "his ones" (pl,). 

141. arpa, 147, and arpayo, 143; not to be confused with arp 
"descend," in 17th 

142. The -r in tinicar is probably factitions = wnigia (-ca, 49). 

143. The worl misa "Mass" omitted; ef, t60. 

146, Dative expressed by the construct relation: ‘the parents’ 
debt’ = ‘debt to the parents,’ 

147. orpa, 141. 
153. amel ‘the other, another’; cf. amal ‘otherwise,’ 149: amal-pati, 
rat. 

155. 14 chae; lit. ‘anything do’ (ib = sbi, passim); cf, 206 abchogue. 

160. Jios non gutlubu seems to mean: ‘God's Mother's existence!’ 
Probably meca omitted; i. ©. man wees guiluby = ‘God's Church's 
existence’ = ‘festival’ (7). 

162. pirca-puini-) (for J cf. 112), 
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164. "To receive God as fond when is the existence of his. Son’ = 
"Easter’; ef. 160, 

166, "At the time of God's death" = Lent, 

168. The -jale in tesa = ‘of taxes their payment.” Cf. go. 

169. ‘Father who art for us (= ours); you sit m Heaven, holy also 
with respect to your name: I doin accordance with what you see (= care 
for); Regarding what you think, may it be on earth and in Heaven. 
Bread for us give; and do you say it otherwise (= forgive, 153) with 
respect to our debts, as we indeed do to our debtors; so that not we go 
down to the Devil, do thou do something for us, O Lord, with respect 
to what isevil. Amen.’ | 

176, [| cannot explain dmele or chinw-guine, except to indicate that 
-girine seems to be the verbal complement. Note participial ifar non 
binche ‘evil we-who think.’ 

171. a-bul-enena-scems to mean ‘there ia no one more (bul) than he: 
weace must be a scribal error for cuenchagua ‘only.’ aheloja-fe ‘the 
one commanded by the Holy Ghost." The first person must be under- 
stood again with chogwe-guine ‘| confess." lar seems to mean ‘with,' 
128; 198; 229; here, however, it may meat ‘also. See 198. Na-chis- 
malo-le = no the demonstr. + chizs ‘put’ (7). Parents tulafa-te; lit. 
‘dead from life.' Arpi not to be confused with urpa, arfago *work,' 
141; 143; 197. nficpa-bal na-cwisa-te ‘this ie the going up to above;' 
neco itd ‘house of hearing’ means ‘judgment’ as to what his Father 
commands. nonico ‘sending. *To-seeasending of the dead and living’ 
indicates the proper disposition of the nations Jte-guine ‘belief-for" 
again must be rendered ‘I believe.” Petr nan-ga nué-di abchoce * the 
priest telling usa good thing’ = the forgiveness of sinners: Nacguwinekd; 
el. 737.02. | 

172. wercomale-hye ‘error’ for narmearale-ti, 

173- chabu-bu-gal must be loved, -ba seems to = -be ‘wish, desire, 
ought’ in phrases such as may cumbie ‘he would like to eat something’; 
cf, 197. 

178. pali-pali ‘promiscuously*; cf, 175 and panefane, 229. epua 
cf, 181, 

179. waal same element as:in fe-nal, 44. 

(81. anal-gali, 153 and 169. apue; note change of vowel from epua, 


183. ‘These ten order-books are holily comprised (gutlul-jeet, 82) in 


188, tpa-guend = ipa-guine ‘in those days" = ‘ar that time." 
igo, gutlabuseel * bleserd,” S2. 
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192, eptr-guine, 99, 

195. opuiz-dani, 106, 

196, och "promise" = ‘ give," 95. 

197. -bu + def. -<t Cf. bain chadw and bu = bie ‘wish, ought," 173. 

198. ¢ mejal-mala-fe amal moga ‘the relations and neighbors": a 
strange equivalent forthe Holy Apostles,’ epincha-chul-bali-te '‘thought- 
not-with’ = ‘not with thought (word or deed),’ the latter idea being 
expressed by absogue-fe chao which seems to mean ‘the saying (= inten- 
tion) todo." Note the sin adsogwe for abchogue. Strange to find an nue 
nacpoe ‘my good fault’ for ‘my grievous fault;' why did not the trans- 
lator use tfar macpoe ‘bad fault?’ On macpoe, see 200, dergui may mean 
‘virgin’ (7). tar-ga perhaps ‘with her’ = ‘to her.’ Note on the éar. 171; 
an-pe-chuna-te; lit. "I tell you true’ = ‘invoke.’ The word "pray" = 
cnamagque seems to be omitted, possibly by error of the copyist. 

199. “O my God that which | have done evil I tell." yaneat-da, 146, 
225,229. purewa ‘confess" (202); cogn. with pur-mutague ‘confess,” 204. 
Hoge! “T obey all the priest says as to what I must do.’ 

200. an-alaco 'T hope;" same element ag in actacwela, 64 (56), 

an-nocpigu "I grieve’; cogn. with sucpoe 'faule," 198. 

202. pocuagua muat surely be an error, as it means ‘twice,’ but the 
context requires ‘absolution.’ This should perhaps be purcua-gua; 
ef. +purena ‘confession,’ 2279, See note 199, and pur-mufague, 203. 

204. chul-fe-mal ‘a long time = chal ‘not* 4-te-nal ‘far this’; prab- 
ably = “now”; i.e, ‘not now, not at present,’ Cf. 44: 179. 

206. ab-cho-que-gal; ab demonstr., for a similar combination, of. ib- 
_ chae, 145. | 
| 208. tmpa-g-am-bali ‘olten': cf. 106: 

214. ne-qutn “in this’ = ne-guin ‘here, present," 30. 

215. chuman 'week" = Span, semana. 

217. Pt, for pe 2 p. | 

219. Here and in 290, 221, 223, 224, 226, 228, choque-gna ‘say’ Seema 
to be wed like a past sign; in this case = ‘have you?" mumurgis, 229. 

225. yancal-bal, 136, 199, 225, 229. 

229. guiscugale, 63; 64. tua-far “with sin," 104. far, 128. mumu- 
res mumurgus, 219. pane-pane is probably equivalent to pali-pali 
“promiscuousty,’ 178. Note the del-form with & for the naval pel ‘all. 
nue wucoja ‘well resting’ seems to mean "for a penance’; i. ea means 
of rest’ or “peace.” fla mercua pe onamague chali = ‘ will you not pray it 
six times?" #-purewa ‘confession’; ef. 202, pocnagua, 

New Your 


SOME INDIAN STREAM NAMES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
Gros VENTRES of THE PRAreIEe 


E Gros Ventres of the Prairie, a branch of the Arapaho, 
| mow live for the most part on the Fort Belknap reserva- 
tion in northern Montana. Thev are known to the Black- 
feet as Al-s?’-na, which is translated Gut People. This name in the 
books is more commonly written Atsina, but as 1 have heard the 
name pronounced by the Blackfeet the ¢ is long like ay in "hay." 
No one apparently has been able to account for their name Gros 
Ventres, but the addition of the words “of the Prairie” always 
distinguishes them from those Gros Ventres commonly spoken of 
as “of the Village,” or “of the Missouri,” otherwise called Hidatsa 
and Minitan, or Minnetaree. 

They call themselves AA-2A'-ni-n?', meaning “clay people." 
Why they are so designated I do not know, but it possibly refers 
to their extensive use of white clay in painting themselves and in 
whitening the buffalo-robes which they tanned, The sign com- 
monly given for them is the one interpreted to mean “ big bellies," 
which Mr James Mooney explains as meaning “ beggars" or “spon- 
gers," 

Many years ago the late Hugh Monroe, who reached Fort 
Edmonton in the year 1814, told me that the Ats@’na had come into 
the plains country near the mountains not long before his arrival 
in the country, but General Hugh L. Scott! cites Legardeur de 
Saint Pierre as iniplying that the Gros Ventres were in the Black- 
feet country in 1751. 

The traditions of the tribe, so far a3 | have been able to learn 
them, are vague enough, They say that they separated from the 
Arapaho somewhere in the north, and that they themselves came 
The Barly Hivtery and the Namies of the Arupatio, Ameriéam Authnopotogiit, 
x. S. Wolo. Dp. S45 _ 
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from the north or the northwest. The Gros Ventres have the 
widely spread story of a division of the tribe by the breaking wp of a 
frozen river, and believe that today, off somewhere in the north- 
west, a section of the tribe still exists. Some intelligent mixed- 
bloods declare that this story of breaking up of the ice in the river 
must refer to some ancient crossing of Bering strait. This story is 
told also by the Sarsi, Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegan, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
and Crows, and very likely by still other peoples, 

With the assistance of Charles Buckmann, of St Pauls, Mon- 
tana, | recently recorded a few Gros Ventres stream names, which 
I here offer. 


SASKATCHEWAN StVEX, tiarth branch: A ydh’ {3 né™”, ‘Tall Trees’ 
(river). (df yaa’, ‘tall’, + ind", ‘trees or timber.) So named because 
alang that stream were many large cottonwoods: 

SASEATCHEWAN RIVER, south branch: Nii’ ni tech", "Belly river’ 
Cent, ‘bolly', 4+ mitedh’, “river'). 

MAIN SASKATCHEWAN RIVER: J tela’ sf" wi teh’, ‘Elk river’ (7 wis" 
si, ‘elk’, + nih’). Because many elk were found along this stream. 

Mitk siver: Ef sé’ 2 mf tséh’, ‘Little river’ ( 2é', ‘small', + af 
tséh’). Because on the prairie at ite head it isa small stream. 

Curaank eiver: Ws 7 wi teh’, ‘Bear river’ (wds 7#, ‘bear’. + 
ni tséh’), 

MARIAS RIVER: Same as the preceding, 

BADGER EIVER: Bdh' won ish’, ‘Badger’ (bdh’ a, "badger", +- nf 
bsék"), 

TETon niver: Its tsi fei yd, ‘The Knees’, Named from a neighbor- 
ing butte, which isso called from its supposed resemblance toa pair of 
bent knees. 

SUN siver: Fsle’ € md dh! wa wel Gh’, ‘Still Water’ isin’ i, ‘no’, 
++ nd Gh! wi, *moving*, - wid dh’, ‘water, 7 

MIssOURI EIVER: Hadas ni tsth', ‘Big River’ (b2 nd thi’ a ‘big’, 
+ oni tsth’). 

Bewr riven: Xa ya’ it At ni tsth’ (ha ya’ i he’, ‘belt’, ont tsdh"). 
The stream is named from the Belt mountains; which in turn are perhaps 
named from a butte standing among them which rises to a point, and 
part way up is encircled by a band of white rock—a belt about the butte. 

Juprre gtver: Ndkts ni tsék’, ‘White river’ (nahis a’, ‘white’, + 
ni isch’). Ttts related that in very early times a party of people who 
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were traveling came to this stream tocrossit. It was high,—bank full,— 
and the water, colored by clay, was white; hence the name. 

ARMmLis CREEK: Athi’ f Aah’ wit" ha’ aukk’, "Medicine Lodge creck’ 
(da" thi’ ¢ hah’, ‘sacrifice or offering’, + wiih’, ‘lodge’, + ka’ aukh’, 
‘ereek’). Because on the head of this stream was often held the cere- 
mony of the Medicine Lodge: 

MUSsSELSHELL RIVER: WT f ni tvéh’, " Moonshell river’ (wf 7, " moon- 
ahell’, -- wi fvéh"), Lt is not known how the river received this name. 
The moonshell is a polished marine shell received in trade and worn at 
the throat or on the head. Tt is possible that before the traders came, 
and before they knew the moonshell, they nay have polished the shells 
of freshwater mussela ( (nic), and used these in the same way that they 
afterward used the trade shells. 

YELLOWSTONE RIVER: I wis’ sf" af trek’, ‘Elk river’ (see Main Sas- 
katchewan river,-above); 

Bro Munoyv: Fiows into the Missouri river from the north, near 
Culbertson, Sddi dd vik’, ‘muddy', because so miry to cross. 

Own cCREEX, tributary of Big Horn river from the west below Big 
Horn hot springs: Bya’ t@ wf iséh’, ‘Owls’ river’ (Ovd' (%, ‘owls’, + ni 
fséh"), 

Pevoe cerex, tributary to Yellowstone river from the south: O;' 
sa onl bth’, ' Arrow river’ (d/' sa, ‘arrow’, + nf isth’).. Near the head of 
this stream, close to the meintains, is a little butte, and once when the 
Gros Ventres were passing this butte they saw many arrowa stuck in the 
crevices of the rock; hence the name, 

Puatte eiver—the main Platte and the North Platte rivers bear 
the same name as Musselshell river, but with the prefix ‘“‘large’': Ad’ 
Fes wi’ § nf esdh" (db its, big’, ++ wi’ i, ‘moonshell’, ++ ni iszh'). 

Sourt Pratre, Littl Moonshell river: Eis wil ¢ mi tseh’, (dtsde’, 
“simall’, -—- me F- me tsén’), 

Peorius cuzex: [ nit’ @7 ka" duhk", ‘Person's creek’ (i wit &8, ‘a 
person’, + 2d’ dakk", creek’), Long ago, on this stream, 4 mare had a 
colt which had the head of a human being. The people weed to speak 
of this colt as a person, and from the fact that it ranged on the stream 
they called this Person's creek. Previous to that time it had been 
called Grove creek: Jd’ d d bf’ duh’" (jd" dd, ‘groapof-shruba or small 
trees’, + hd’ auhk"'), 

Lonpcs Pore creek: Bd dA in’ i ni teh’, “Red Mountain river’ 
(bof. ‘red*+- didn’ f, ‘mountain’, + efiseh"). Socalled because it cames: 
down from a red hill in the Litth Rocky mountains. 
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Rosestp miver: Yd’ nf ni tséh’, ‘Roseberry river’ (yd! nf, ‘rose- 
berry’, + nfiséh’), Named from the abundance of rose-bushes growing 
in the stream bottom: 

Toncue River: In nf fan’ Poni tséh' Gin wi tan" f, ‘tongues’, + ni 
tstk’). ; 

Powper sive: I) ont neh’ Uf ef, ‘powder’, + nf feeh’), Fad’ 
is any Gine powder that is black or dark-colored, and has been burned 
or in any wav has had to do with fire (éf #4, ‘blaze, of fire"), The name 
no doubt refers to the black dust fram the seams of lignite found along 
this stream. ir 

Bic Hoxn given: Of t2' f wi tsdh', ‘Wild Sheep river’ (dt #2" 4, ‘wild 
sheep* ++ ni isch"). fe | 

LiTTLE Bic Hoss Riven: Ets df f2 i ni tsdh’, ‘Little Sheep river’ 
(ts @’, ‘small or little’, + dt 4 7, “wild sheep’, 4+ wi ts2h’). 

Strixersa Water: Ne tséh’ wd sf bya (nt teh", ‘river’, +4- wi af, 
"had", -b dya, ‘amell").. This name is usually explained as referting to 
the odor of sulphuretted hydrogen gas emitted by the hot springs on 
the river. The Gros Veotres, however, have another story which says 
that long, long ago, a great party of Gros Ventres on the warpath fought 
with the Shoshoni on the head of the Stinking Water and about sixty 
people were killed, The Gros Ventres kept on their way south, and on 
their return, when they passed the place where the bodlies of the dead lay, 
the odor of decaying flesh was so offensive that they called the stream by 
this name. 

Gray Bout, tributary of Big Horn river from the west: J ndt! sf nif 
ish’, ‘Bulls’ river’ (f sdf’ si, ‘buffalo bulls’, + wi isth’). 


PAWREE 

Many years ago I made a few notes on some Pawnee stream 
names, chiefly of those in the country inhabited by the Pawnee 
previous to their removal to Indian Territory in 1874. At the time 
Mr J. B, Dunbar and Capt. L. H. North assisted me with the 
etymology of some of these names, kindnesses which 1 wish to 
acknowledge, although #6 tardily. 

Very little seems to be known about the Pawnee language, 
though many years ago Mr Dunbar prepared a dictionary and 
grammar of this tongue, which, however, have never been printed, 
while the grammar, most unhappily, has been lost. 

Loup giver: Tis! ké ri, ‘Many Potatoes’, or ‘Potatoes Plenty" (ts, 
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‘notato", + ff’ bdr f, ‘it is abundant"). From the abundance of the 
root known as wild potato, or pommre blanche (Psorulea), which was found 
growing near its banks. Possibly this is a Skidi name, Mr Dunbar 
save that “the orthodox name of the Loup" is that which | know as 
applied to the Niobrara river. 

NIOBEARA RIVER: Affs kil dir’ 1, ‘Swift Water’ (Aits’ a, ‘water’, + 
fi kif dr i, ‘it is swift, it is rapid"). Commonly called Running Water 
by some Indian tribes. 

CANADIAN RIVER: Kits pd’ hat, ‘Red Water’ (hits’ a, ‘water’, + 
HW po hi, ‘it ted"). From the color of the water. 

SOLOMON RIVER: Kifyf wits’ dk, "Water over it’ (Ai a + i A gk, 
‘iris above"), Named from the Sacred Spring situated on its banks; 
described in Patnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, p. 358- 

Suory Hint pivez: Ak keu' {ra ro bil a, ‘Yellow Banka’ (q kau’ 
fa, ‘bank’, ra, "sign of plural’, + 4% nib dia, ‘itis yellow’). Fram the 
color of the soil through which it flows, 

Sait Fork oF CANADIAN RIVER: Aiis’ ba 1, ‘Salt river’ (kif'sd, 
‘water’, + kar’ fai, “salt’), From the taste of its water. 

REPUBLICAN RIVER: Ai’ rd rf tah, “Manure river’ (4i!s' a -- al dt 
d, ‘dung’, or perhaps ‘rd ri tah, ‘it is filthy"). So called because of the 
enormous numbers of buffalo which resorted to it, polluting the waters, 

PLatre piven: Kits’ ka fish, ‘Broad river’ (Bile @ -- Wf kal ds, 
‘it is flat. shallow or broad"). 

ARKANSAS Riven: Kitz dA", or EKils’ £2 dts, ‘Long river’ (bits’ a 
and ff Aé gis, ‘it is long’). 

Missount erven: Aifs adr’ dks 4, ‘Mysterious water’ (fii @ +- 
Wowie’ wks HL ‘it is wonderful"), The Pawnee greatly reverenced the 
Missouri river, which they called Medicine Water. See The Story of the 
fudtan, p. 186. 

SHELL CREEK: Ska pir ‘i ds bits’ fi, ‘Shell water” (ska pi ris, *clam- 
shell’, + &ils ad). From the abundance of fresh water clams or mussels 
( Ue) found in it. 

‘Beaver ceees: Kir abs bits’ G, ‘Beaver water’ (kir aks, ‘beaver’, 
++ kits” ai). 

Woop aver: Ait’ @ Lik’ ts, ‘Wood water,’ of ‘Timber water’ 
(Aits’ d, -+ Lik’ is d, ‘woad", ‘timber"). 

Loonmne Giass canex: O ka tah’ wi rit hit'sd, Looking Glass water’ 
(o ha tah wi" rik, ‘a small hand-mirror’, + Sif 34). From the reflection 
in-ite still water. 

238 East PirreentH SItKeet 
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KICKAPOO ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES! 
By WILLIAM JONES 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


J / HEN a2 man has made his acquaintance with a woman and 
YY ~~ is received by her with favor, he seeks entrance to her 
lodge. He goes there at night at an hour when the 
inmates are all asleep, He departs any time before the break of 
day, These visits last till the pair decide that they will become 
man and wife. Each will tell the parents at home the. object of 
desire. The mother is usually the first to be told. The dis ope 
between mother and daughter may be something like this: 

“My Mother, so-and-so has been coming to see me," 

“That is good, my daughter, He is a good young man. He 
behaves himself. He comes of good family." The father and other 
near relatives, usually those advanced in years, will have a good 
word to put in. 

The young man can say, “My mother, so-and-so has locked 
upon me with favor.” 

"That is good to hear, my son. Her parents are good. She 
obeys and does what she is told." The father and other near 
relatives of advanced age will add their say of approval. 

The young man goes to the woman's lodge at evening and spends 
the night with her. ‘This he does for two or three or more evenings 





and nights, leaving each time at morning, This marks the bepin- 
ning of their career as man and wife, The next stage in the cere- 
mony is a visit to the bride by a woman who stands in relation to 
the husband as a sister's daughter. She might be called his niece 
in English; she certainly would be if she was really the daughter of 

* These ethnological notes on the Kickapoo Indians were found among the papers 
puttinsic value. The belief that they should be printed exactly ax given by Dr Jones 
and without comment has led me to confine myanelf strictly to editorial supervision, 
—Tauman Micuenson, Burean of American Ethnology, Washingten. 

33? 
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asister. She takes to the bride a horse and all kinds of presents. 
The horse can be given to an older or to a younger brother, and the 
presents tust go to relatives who are to her as mother's brothers 
and as sister's sons. The bride then gives presents to the woman 
who brought the presents from the husband. Often more than one 
has brought the presents, but whatever the number of women they 
shall be to the husband as daughters of a sister, The presents given 
hy the bride belong to the women only who came from the husband. 
No horse is given in return by the bride. Then the man and 
woman are married. They can live a while with the family of one 
or the other, but they go into their own lodge as soon as they can 
put it up. 
MARTTOUS 

The name of the culture hero, the son of the manitow above, is 
Wisa'kéa (z = 6); his younger brother is Papda'ida. The manitou 
of night is tepe'hinenia. The term for death, manitou of death, 
disease, is apandeni, ‘The designation of a shadow; soul, is ndgdnda. 


TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 
The terms of relationship are: 
néza = my father; dsdet = his father; oswawa'i = their fathers, 
negya = my mother; ugydet = his mother; upgiedwa'y = their 
mothers, 
nemecd'a, nemécdmese = my grandfather; omeco'wdwa'{ = their 
grandfathers. 
aSkoneza = my grandmother. 
tegi'g = my aunt, i, ¢., my mother's sister: agi'dnd = his aunt, 
Neseguica = my aunt, i. ¢., my father’s sister. 
ndésa = my uncle, 1. ¢., my father’s brother. 
necied g = my uncle, i. ¢., my mother's brother. 
netesda = my elder brother. 
nesimd'g = my younger brother, younger sister. 
Kemisdd = my elder sister. 
tele kudeng = my sister, sald by masculine speaker, 
nelawdnde = my brother, said by feminine speaker. 
acneged gg = my nephew, i. é, my sister's son. 
weeemig = my niece, i. ¢., my sister's daughter, 
ney = my son, 
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nepwitg = my nephew, t.¢., my brother's son, 
neldnesg = my daughter. 
neldnerg = my niece, L ¢., my brother's daughter. 
ninemme = my sister-in-law, my brother-in-law. 
nenegedna = my eon-in-law. 
tuhdpane'kuda = my son's wile, 
rohdpana = my daughter's husband. 
nemecdme = my father-in-law. 
ad komg = my mother-in-law. 
nécizema = my grandchild. 
due kai nemecd'a = my great grandfather, 
ane’ kot ndvisema = nmivy great grandchild. 
duckas = second. 
nemesoling = my father, my mother, my mother's younger 
ister, my father's younger brother, 
Heldlima = my brother, my sister. 
pecegid's = divorced husband or wife. 
The followitig are terms of direct address: 
dndte = © father. 
ndgye = © mocher. 
wept = ©) my son. 
nildha = O my daughter. 
no ko = O my grandmother. 
nemeco = O my grandfather. 
epithe = O my aunt. 
necize = O my uncle, 
necémi = Oo my niece. 
nenégan = O my nephew: 
nincnia = O my sister-in-law. 
nécthi = © my grandchild, 
nenepwane = © my son-in-law. 
né'kome-= O my mother-in-law. 
ni ka = intimate term of address betweed men, 
iskwd'e = intimate term of address between women. 
fdnts = he or she is out of mourning for a dead spouse, 
nenépdimg = my husband, 
nity = my wile. 
To the above the following expressions may be added: 
nelcinaudmda = | am related to him. 
nena Gmudtnemda = | am closely related to him, |. ¢, by blood, 
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nakdedpia = he goes to live with hie wife's people. 

nahdgane'kdig = she goes to live with her husband's people. 

ue'kikddgi = they adopted him (to take the place of a dead 
relative). 

andna'iddei = they adopted him (te take the place of a dead 
relative), 

cigdja = she is in mourning for her dead husband. 

cigdje = he is in mourning for his dead wife. 

indgdlidet = they are related. 


THE TRIBAL TWO-FOLD DIVISION 

The tribe has a two-fold division, A member of the phratry that 
paints with charcoal (ma‘kaidi) is called wskacg; a member of the 
phratry that paints with white clay (apydni) is called kickd'a- 

A child does not enter a phratry till after it has been given a 
name. The name comes from the father's name unless the right of 
naming the child is handed over to the mother by the father, If 
the father is wskaca then the offspring will be wskaco, If the 
mother is Mcké'a and she has the right of giving the name, then 
the child is a Ricko'g, Again, the child can become a hickd'g if he 
is given to a grandmother, grandfather, sister's son, or a sister's 
daughter; the child gets his name from the one in whose hands he 
falls and if the namer is a Rickd'a the child will bea 4ickd'g. The 
division is for rivalry in athletics only. 


CLANS 

The clans are: 
ndpiicoleigt = they who are named from water. 
md'kwisotcig? = they who are named from the hear, 
micdizotcigi = they who are named from the elke. 
wdgesiieuteigi = they who are named {rom the bald eagle. 
ma'leguizulcigi = they who are named from the tree, 
minizulcigg = they who are named from the berry. 
papdgdindicutcig? = they who are named from the fox. 
mé"wéfeuteie? = they who are named from the wolf. 
Snenuswieeleigi = they who are named from the buffalo. 
md tusdneniizuteigt = they who are named from the n man. 
pendisutcigi = they who are named {rom the turkey, 
ndneme kiizutcigi = they who are named from the thunder. 


Geury Williamson Haynes 


TENRY WILLIAMSON HAYNES died in Boston on February 

| | 16, 1912. He was. an only son of Nathaniel and Caroline 

Jemima (Williamson) Haynes, and -was born in Bangor, Maine, 

september 20, 1841. He prepared himself for Harvard College at the 

Boston Latin School: and was graduated from Harvard with the class of 
1351, 

After teaching for one or two. years he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in Boston on September 26, £356. | 

He became Professor of Greek and Latin in the University of Vermont 
in 1867, and in 1869 was tiade librarian of the same University; these 
postions he held until 1873, when he returned to Boston, 

On August 1, 1867, he married Heten Weld Blanchard, daughter of 
John Adams and of Sarah (Harding) Blanchard; the wedding took place 
at the American Legation in Paris. 

fn intellectual life, among the positions held by Professor Haynes 
were the following? Membership in the beard of trustees of the Public 
Library of the City of Boston, and the Boston School Board: « member- 
ehip in the Massachusetts Historical Society and for same years in its 
council; in the Boston Society of Natural History, of which he had been 
vice-president; in the American Anthropological Association, the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society, and the Anthropological Society of Washington; 
in the Archeological Institute of America, of which he had heen a member 
from its beginning and on whose executive committee he had served, 
These activities in the learned societies point plainly to his interests in 
life: Professor Haynes was primarily, in the old-fashioned sense, a man 
of “the humanities," £. ¢,, “Grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and a study of 
the Greek and Latin classics," with—added to this—"humanity,” 
which is Anthropology in its broadest acceptation, Professor Putnam 
defines the last as “man and hia works"; ; possilily in this sense Anthro- 
pology may be considered to cover all the reading, writing, and work of 
thia rich lover of mankind, 

Of Professor Haynes’ work in the broader field of literary activity, 
an interesting scrap-book gives a varied insight. 

In re the future archeologist, mulling over the fallen civilizations of 
the present, Professor Haynes in the Boston Courier in 1860 quotes 
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Kirke White's Time (1803): “Where now is Britain, etc.” In 1861 we 
find him publishing a critique of Dean Milman’s History of Laten 
Christianity. Thisincludesa Scholium" on" Maecenas . - . quiuxorem 
millies ducit,"’ exculpating Maecenas, not without salt. 

In the column of “ Notes and Queries” in the public prints Professor 
Haynes was frequently present; his wide reading and exceedingly reten- 
tive memory made him an invaluable correspondent for those whose 
lack of knowledge leads them to seek such hebdomadal aids to the injured. 

The classical knowledge of Professor Haynes was, strangely, both 
broad and deep; a student of Hterature rather than a philologist the 
preferred exegesis to etymology; of him could well be said the Terentian 
“Humani nihil a me alienum pute.” 

In the old days the test of classical learning waa the composition of 
Latin verse. The following poem written on the occasion of the in- 
‘auguration of the Memorial Statue of the Latin School Association may 
show how skillful amasterof this art he was; the meter is the Asclepiadean 
Minor: 

Heroum javenum. pro patria: mori 
Optantes animae! quale decus damus 
Dignum pro meritis? Prosequimur quibus 
Votls et laerymis plis? 
Hoe marmor vovirium, discipull tui 
Sculptum, cata parens, artificis manu, 
Fraternis animis, cordibus aemulis 
Grates testificaris opus. 
Immuortnlis hones, Famaque nobilis, 
Mansirumqur virens tempus in ultimum 
Nomen, commenmorans Gloria laudibus 
Ornabunt statuan sacram. 


O Natale Solum! numinaa dent thi 

Duris temporibus pectora fartia, 

Prolem magnanimam, talla perpeti 
Caria his Laribus satam. 


Professor Haynes was a lecturer on Greek Jiterature, and in 1573 
wrote an account of the Westminster play for that year which happened 
to be the " Phormio." 

With all Professor Haynes’ appreciation of the value of the oild- 
fashioned classical training for university students, he was no mere 
'tLaudator Temporis Acti,” teate the following quotation [rom the report 
presented by him to the board of overseers of Harvard College from the 
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"Committee on Greek" in 1893. The change from recitations to the 
lecture system was in process of fulfilment-and at the time was considered 
@ great Inmrvation. 

“How was it possible for any high standard of scholarship, anything better 
than bare mediocrity, to be expected of the student, when the whole class was 
held in check Ly the stead weight of all its dull and lazy embers? . . .. In the 
judgment of my classmate, Professor Goodwin, in which | fully concur, in our time 
fully three-quarters of the recitation hour was wasted, for the better scholars, 
in hearing those who knew nothing of a subject attempt to talk about it. 

From Greek and Latin philology itis but a step to the archeology 
af classical lands, and nowadays it is but-a step farther to the study of 
paloolithic and neolithic archeclogy on the one hand and to the archeol- 
ogy of America on the other. | 

Not so was it in the earlier times of Professor Haynes. King Minos 
had not yet erected the bridge over which one might pass from Phocis of 
the polished stones to Delphi of the Sun-god;! nor did men recognize the 
same beauty iu the pottery of the White river in Arkansas as-in that of 
the pre-Hellenic Mycenean layers. All the more honor, then, to those 
who could look at more than one stone at the same time, and look forward 
to the time when all things should take their own orderly place in a line 
determined not by time but hy industries. 

In American archeology his interest lay largely in the Southwest 
and the Mexican fields. This is proved by the long excerpts from the 
reports of the exécutive committee of the Archwological Institute. of 
America found in. his scrap-book. These are a report on Handetior's 
work in Mexico in 1881, of Bandelier's researches in New Mexico in 1882 
and 1883, and a report (1585) on the contributions of Lewis H. Morgan 
and the general published work of Bandeljer. 

The most important of the general articies by Professor Haynes are: 
“Progress of American Archeology during the Wears 1889-18q9,"" and 
the chaptersin Winsor's Narrative ond Critical fistory of Americaon the 
“Prehistoric Archeology of North America" and “ Early Explorations 
of New Mexica."* 

In regard to the question of the antiquity of man in America his 
interest never flagged; he took a middle ground between those who ac- 
claim each skull dug from the deeper depths and each culture not St] liaring 

Cl. Amer, Jour, Archesl.. Jan-Mar. tora. 107, quoting G. Soterindis, 
Upacem, tgtt, pp. tag—235. 

‘Amer. Jour. Archarot., ad ser. vol. 1¥, pp. 17 ff, 

 Wimnor's History, vol. 1, pt: 2, pp. 320 ff.. and vol. a, pp. ata-004. 
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at first sight with that of the red Indian as evidences of a plurality of 
Taces if not of ages of stone. on this continent, and those on the other 
hand who “make all things new" and will not be persuaded though one 
reat from the dead, 

Professor Haynes’ conclusions at the end of hia chapter on Pre- 
historic Archedlogy in Winsot may have heen changed during 
twenty years of research, but as expressed by himeelf they are 
still capable of the suppert of a large circle of students: “That 
the so-called Indians, with their many divisions into numerous 
linguistic families, were later comers to our shores than the primitive 
population... that the so-called ‘moundbuilders* were the ancestors 
of tribes found in the occupation of the soil: and that the Pueblowand the 
Aztece were only peoptes relatively farther advanced than the others."' 





Fre 33.—A “chopper from Ridgefield, Connecticut: 


An original contribution of Professor Haynes to the material bearing 
on early man in America was the discovery by him in New England of a 
paimitive type of stone chopper.! This he brought out before the Boston 
Society of Natural History in the eighties, and he continued to hold 
much interest and faith in them until hia death. These specimens are 
described in the catalogue which the present writer hod the privilege 
of making in the presence of Professor Haynes, as: “Specimens repre- 
senting o culture in America possibly more primitive than the paleolithic: 
they were collected in the majority by Professor Haynes fram 1880 to 
1890, and, often of white crystalline quartz, are of twa types: they may 





Ch Proc. Boston Soe Nat. Hint,, vol 2x1, pp. 482 ff. (Feb, 9, 1842); ales Boston 
Transcript, Feb. 2, 1282. 
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show a prepared evtting edge or a prepared point; the latter clas 
resemble somewhat an Acheuléen "coup de poing" af the triangular type: 
they are found in northern Maine, New Hampehire, and Vermont, as 
well asin Connecticut, and in Massachusetts in the vicinity of Boston.” 

Professor Haynes was one of the very few Americans to take an 
active and a scientific interest in the congresses, discussions, collections: 
and researches in the field of prehistoric archeology abroad, 

During his trip of 1877-1878 he found in Egypt a large number of 
stone implements of paleolithic type which he exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878, receiving a medal in recognition of the researches. 
Placing these on exhibition he made the following mention of the event 
in his diary: “Sept. 20, 1878: My forty-seventh birthday; up to anthro- 
pological exhibition at nine a.m.; met M. de Mortiller there and put my 
Egyptian flints into a case." This was Gabriel de Mortillot, perhaps 
the greatest of the “ préhistoriens,"" 

Professor Haynes was very fond of meeting people of similar tastes 
and during his earlier trips abroad, beginning in 1873, he learned to know 
Dr Blackmore of the famous: Blackmore Museum in Salisbury, John 
Evans, William Ransom, W,, BHoyd- Dawkins, Reboux, Laville, Baron de 
Baye, Abbé Dacrost, Perrin (Chambé-y), Bonfils (Menton), Bellycei 
(Perugia), Gigholi, and many others, Visiting sites in company with these 
men he gathered a great deal of first-hand knowledge that stood him in 
good stead for nearly forty years.. 

His social gifts led him to enjay erientific congresses, and it is worthy 
of note that he was present at the first Congress of Americanists, hold 
in 1875 in Nancy. The appositenecss of this inauguration of the inter- 
national series of congresses is scen in the proximity of St Dié whose 
recent festivities recall that the name “‘America™ first came forth from 
the litde town, 

Professor Haynes was-an indefatigable peader, and his command 
of many tongues, ancient and tmodern, prompted him to form a: large 
library. Many of the books on prehistoric archeology are extremely 
rare in this country, and Harvard University is fortunate in having 
received these. They not only illustrate the progress of the science during 
filty years, but are not by any means all put on the shelf as to constructive 
contribution. 

[t was in his capacity 23.4 lover of specimens that Professor Haynes 
granted ine the privilege of firet knowing him well, 

At the instance of Professor F. W- Putnam and mysell, he consented 
to pass many hours, delightlul for me, in assisting me to write a catalogue 
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of hia European stone specimens as well as some of his trophies from 
America. 

A short analysis of some of his epecimens- follows: Representing the 
so-called Eolithic period there are. specimens from Alderbury; Stoke 
Pogis, Bradford on Avon, Windsor Park, Bath; Canterbury, and the 
Vicinity of London. Also there are some of the Thenay flints, so far as 
i¢ known the only ones in this:country, These famous flints, though now 
discredited, are Interesting as illustrating the Eolithice controversy and 
as representing the oldest claimed huntdin industry until the discovery 
of the Boncelles specimens by Rutot and the Ameghino “discoveries 
in South America. 

In the paleolithic field England is represented by specimens from 
Bedford, Hitchin, and a good collection from the Creswell cives; France 
provided specimens from the classic station of St Acheul (a station 
apparently inexhaustible), from the valley of the Somme, and from the 
great caverns and rock-shelters of the Dordogne. He himself found the 
eponymous Eelats Levallois in and around Parts: Then there are the 
remarkable Egyptian paleolithe mentioned above. 

His neolithic collection was exceedingly numerous and from wide- 
Spread sites: Salisbury, Reculver, Torquay, Dunstable, Bath, Derby, 
the Thames valley, and other English places; Corsar's Camp near Dieppe, 
and the famous Grand Pressigny: Scandinavia (Helsingborg and Lake 
Malaren in Sweden, anc Valegard, Solager, and K@regr in Denmark); 
Italian sites such as Perugia, Verona, Lake Trasimene, Bologna, Orvieto, 
Umbria, the Campagna, Albano, Sicily, and Gargano; Greece, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, a8 well as later Egyptian sites—all these contribute 
a collection of stone implements that is equated by not more than one or 
two expositions in the United States. 

The set of beautiful pygmy flints from Egypt ie only one of the 
elements worth particular notice in thé collection. There are in all sixty- 
seven sections in the collection, and many minor subdivisions, In the 
Egyptian material there are forty-one trays; in addition there are some 
bronzes and considerable pottery, 

These objects constitute only a part of what Professor Haynes 
gathered during his wanderings. Four beneficiaries received his callee- 
‘tions: the prehistoric objects and all the books relating to them he left 
to the Peabody Museum of Harvard University; the Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman vases, with the ancient coins and medals, to the Classical 
Department of Harvard University: the Egyptian collection, excluding 
the prehistoric flints, to the Museum of Fine Arte in Boston, and the 
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foésalls; minerals, and numercus other specimens to the Boston Soctety 
of Natural History. 

In spite of his wide interests abroad, Professor Haynes by no meana 
neglected his own immediate neighborhood, as witness the hundreds of 
archeological specimens from New England included ip the collections 
in the Peabody Museum, He was.a man whose mind and heart were 
everywhere at home and with whom every man’s mind and heart might 
find a home, il so be that they were wiee, sound, and of report. 

Of my personal relations with him [ can only say that there is but 
one thing for me toregret: that |] wasted so much time before my short 
acquaintance with him began: the year that followed was one ol 


increasingly intensive admiration and affection, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October rs, rota 

THe 462d regular-meeting of the Society was held iti the new National 
Museum building on October 13, 1912, the president, Mr George R, 
Stetson, in the chair. 

Major Recuanp Svivestar, superintendent of police for the District 
of Columbia, read an interesting practical paper concerning Criminal 
Characteristics, It began witha brief review of the history of crime and 
the stccession of diferent kinds of crimes prevalent at different periods, 
beginning with the cruder, such as: homicide, and tending toward the 
subtler,.so that quite-recently the “green-goods man” has become Tess: 
conspicuous than the forgeror the embezzler. The General Government, 
it continued, has been urged to establish 5 national bureau of erlminal 
identification, but auch cooperative work haa been left te the heads of 
American police departments. 

Major Sylvester pointed out the practical difficulties of establishing 
a standard of the normal human being, and the imperfection of our dis- 
tinction of criminals therefrom, aince tho police tests are applied only 
to those who have broken the law and many are: non-criminal simply 
from lack of opportunity; also, weare learning that many cases of apparent 
criminality are only cases of mental defect or disease, 

The popular impression of the criminal aaa hungry, shilty individual 
is erroneous. The average man who makes crime a business in large 
cities is:a fairly prosperous Individual, with no lear of arrest. Some of 
the anatomical characteristic: which Lombroso thought decisive of 
crimitiality are commun in the lower races of man, whether criminal or 
not, Measurements in general would give racial characteristics rather 
than criminal, A number of criminals charged with murder were com- 
pared in detail, with the result of showing many varicties of human 
appearance bracketed together. 

Some special kinds of crime call for physical peculiatities and 
develop them, but with these exceptions the criminal does nor usually 
have a different aspect from that of other people, though both criminal 
and non-critinal persons of the police classification differ among them- 
selves. Stress was nid on conditions us largely determining the cate- 
gory to which o man would belong, 
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Major Sylvester condemned the evil influence of politics in preventing 
the police of some large cities from bringing criminale to justice. 

The paper was discussed by Dre Hrdlitka, Frank Baker, Hough, 
Glueck, and others. The firet two gentlemen chicily emphasized the 
unreliahility of external peculiarities relied on by Lombroso and of every 
sort of test which has been devised for general distinctions: Dr Hrdlitka 
insisted that crime is a matter of the nerves. and brain or the mentality, 
and criminal characteristics may be due more to organs and parts which 
are hidden than to the obvious and chiefly irrelevant external ones which 
Lombrose depetided on for his diagnosis, Dr Hough chiefly explained 
tattooing as devoid of significance in primitive conditions, but in civiliza- 
tion a survival ordinarily indicating some weakness which mighe pre 
dispose to crime. Dr Glueck stated his practical experience in charge of 
the criminal. branch of the Government Hospital forthe Insane and the 
necessity which was felt af learning all about-a Man's past and conditions 
and his behavior at every stage of his life rather than trusting to his 
behavior or condition at the time of any one act asa proof of criminality. 


Meeting of October ag, ror2 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held St 4:30 P.M, October 29, 
1912, in Room 43 of the new National Museum building, the president, 
Mr Steteon, in the ebvair. 

De L. M. Casanowite read a careful, thorough, and Interesting 
paper on The Afttira Cult, explaining it asa religion of redemption, which 
was the most important competitor of Christianity duting several 
centuries. He stated that it was Aryan in origin, antedating the 
separation of the Aryan people of lodia from the Iranians, that it was 
transferred westward by stages, accumulating elements in the Meso- 
potamuan valley and the Mediterransan basin, but preserving an Iranian 
nucleus, and that jt entered Rome as the religion of the poor and lowly, but 
was taken up by society when Iound helpful to imperial policy and made 
its first convert of an emperor in Commodus. Mithra. was essentially 
the god of light, hence of truth and benevalence: and from the antithesis 
of Hight and darkness grew the concesition of his war against the powers 
of evil, Zoroaster huilt his system on this dualism and conflict, though 
relegating Mithra to a lower place, Later he-came te be regarded as 
occupying a middle place (on earth) between the powers of Heaven and 
the evil powers of the underworld, serving also as uw mediator between 
min and the unapproachable supreme deity. The cult of Mithra, he 


said, had influenced Christianity, especially in the conceptions of the 
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powers of evil, the resurrection of the body. and the efficacy of sacra- 
ments, also as to the procedures of the church: 


Meeting of November rg, 1912. 

Tae 463d regular meeting of the Society was held in Roon.43 of the 
new building of the National Museum at 4:30 f.u,, November 19, Presi- 
dent George R. Stetson in the chair. 

Mr jJases Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, lectured 
on The Gaelic Language of Ireland. The lecturer outlined the history of 
the Keltic nations, of whom the Gael of Ireland and Scotiand are a 
part, fromm their first acquaintance with the Greeks about Goo mc, 
down to the storming of Rome in 390 f.c—the earliest authenticated 
date in Roman history—their alliance with Alexander the Great, their 
invasion of Asia Minor and colonization of Galatia in 278 u.c., and the 
final subjugation and Latinization of the continental Kelts by the Romans 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Gaelic is the oldest living language in Europe, unlesa we except 
modern Greek, and it closely resembles Latin in many of its roots. 

The Gaelic colonization of Ireland probably dated a8 far back as 
tooo B.C. The island was known to the Greeks under a form of its 
native Gaelic name of Eire as early as four centuries before Christ. Tlie 
ancient annals mention sevoral earlier races-or colonizations. the most 
important being the Firbolg, probably a part of the Belgz of the con- 
tinent. They continued to exist as a distinct people under their awn 
chiefs up to the sixth century or later, 

The alphabet of pre-Christian Ireland was the Ogam (Qgum), a 
system of straight lines or dots ranged along either side of a base line, 
atl somewhat resembling a cross between the Morse alphabet and the 
cuneiform inscriptions. [t was used chiefly for monamental inscriptions, 
and continued in use to same extent up to the tenth century, The 
modem Gaelic alphabet, consisting of seventeen letcers, is an adaptation 
from the Roman. 

Mention was made of some of the most ancient manuscripts, son 
of which have been already trandated and others of which are now under 
tratislation by the Irish Texts Society. Under the Penal Laws, from 
1691 tintil about £800, the whole native population was practically 
debarred from education. Under the so-called Nationa! School System, 
establislied in 1831, the national language continued to be. proscribed, 
resulting in its rapid decline. The great famine of 1845-47 with the 
ensuing wholegale emigration reduced the Gaclic-speaking population 
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by nearly one-half within twenty years, the great majority of those 
remaining being entirely illiterate, In 1873 the first concessjon to the 
native language was made by the national schools. In-1893 the Gaelic 
League, under the presidency of Dr Douglas Hyde, began an ‘active 
propaganda for the restoration of the language to Its proper status, with 
the result that it is now taught in 3,000 of the 8,000 governmental 
“quitional™ schools, as well aa in a large qumber of private and denomina- 
tional schools; a whole flood of modern Gaelic Nterature covering every 
subject of intellectual interest is coming from the press, and the Gaelic 
language has been made an essential for matriculation in the new National 
University of Ireland beginning with 1913. Out of its own funds: the 
league also maintains ten normal colleges for the training of teachers in 
the language, in several of which schools the entire course of instruction 
is through the Gaelic, The census juet completed shows that Gaelic is 
still the home language of neatly Goo,ooo persons in. Ireland above the 
age of three years, 

Outside of Treland the Gaelic speakers in Scotland, England, the 
United States, Canada, and elsewhere probably number considerably 
more thane million, Prince Edward Island and adjacent parts of Nova 
Scotia have 4 compact body of about 106,000, mostly descendants of 
emigrants from the Hebrides, In this country Gaetic instruction is now 
condueted in several universities, and » translation of the Rubaiyat, in’ 
Gaelle language and type, was recently published in Chicago. 


Mesting of December 3, ror2 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held December 3, ord, at 
4:30 PM, mn the new National Museum building, Mr Stetson, the 
president, in the chair. 

Ma Wa. H. Bancock read a paper on The Islands of Antillia, illis- 
trated with lantern-slide Mapes, taking the above title fram Peter 
Martyr's Decades of the New World," where that author, in view of 
“the coumographers,”’ states that he believes these jalands were what his 
contemporary, Columbus, had discovered, Peter Martyr's.own sketch- 
map of 15tt was exhibited, showing Florida as one of them under. the 
name of Reiment; also the maps of Beccaria, Bianco, Pareto. and Benin- 
casa, from 1435 to 1487, who may be among “the cotmographers™ 
referred to. They show a group of four large islands (as do. also‘ ihe 
mapa of Roselli, 1468, and Bertran, 1489) roughly cottésponding in 
size, arrangement, and other respects with Cuba, Jamaica, Florida, 
or Beimeni, and Andros of the Bahamus, and bear on Heccaria's map 
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the names Antillia, Reylla, Salvagio, and Insula in Mar (Opposite Island 
or Island out Before, King Island, Savage Isiand, and Island in the Sea). 
These are nearly as iar west of the Azores. as the latter are west of Europe, 
and in such # location must be either the creatures of mere fancy or 
appurtenances of America, But it is not likely that mere guceswork 
could produce the remarkable correspondences of these great map islands 
with the reality, such an island group being altogether unique in the 
Atlantic. 

Behaim's globe of 1492 contains an tnscription to the effect that a 
Spanish vessel visited Antillia in 1414, more vaguely endorsed by another 
on the mep of Ruysch (1508) which credite the Spaniards with finding 
Antillia long ago. That something of the kind happened in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century may be Inferted from the fact that Bee- 
caria (1535) names the group collectively The Newly Reported Islands,” 
most likely borrowing this title legend from an earlier map, although 
the fourteenth-céntury maps contain no delineatiana of Antillia and 
her consorts. 

The other fifteenth-cestury maps¢ named corroborate Becearia, being 
very consistent in outline and arrangement eo far es they go, although 
two of them give but three islands, and Bianco shows only Antillia and 
a part of Salvagio, which he calls La Man de Satanaxio, but this last 
seems to be a casecof mutilation or limitation by the western border of 
the parchment. However, the Laon globe of 1493 shows only these two 
main islancda. 

A quent map showed how naturally any craft entering and continu- 
ing in the great sea current which sweeps from the Asores and the other 
eastern islands westward to the Antilles would be carried to Cuba and 
her neighbors. | 

The Catalan map of 1375 and the Pisigani map of 1367 with its 
picture of St Brandan blessing his Fortunate Islands of Porto Santo and 
Madeira and the figures of a dragon and a dentapod, each carrying off 
a seaman from his ship as a warhing against westward exploration, were 
also exhibited. They show the circular island of Brazil west of Ireland 
and the more southerly crescent-form Man or Brazir, both being impor- 
tant and persistent legendary islands; and the Catalan map in particular 
shows all the Azores approximately in their real grouping, but neither of 
them presents any insular forme like those of the Islands of Antillia. 

De Pituir Newton read a paper on the Negritos of the Philippines, 
estimating their total number (full-bloods} at 5,000, though by counting 
mixed-blood tribes. and individuals the estimate is sometimes carried up 
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to 25,000. They are distributed through numerous ielands, though not 
reported from Mindoro. The greater momber are on Luzon, ‘There is 
no difference in them, except as their blood is mingled with that of 
neighboring races, They are not fishermen, but hunt-and gather natural 
products, using in some districte poisoned arrows, the symptome of 
poisoning being like those of strychnine. Their houses are made of 
upright poles connected by horizontal poles -having crosspieces aid leaf 
thatching. The dead are buried under or near these homes. ‘They 
rarely bathe, and their clothes (which are breech-clouts or aprons) are 
apparently never washed, Usually these are of cloth obtained in trade, 
but in some islands, for example Palawan, bark isused, Negritos do not 
regularly practise agriculture, but will sometimes plant rice—and perhaps 
move away betore itt ripens, Askin disease is the most prevalent among 
them, but mutlaria also prevails. Three incipient cases of tuberculozis 
were noted. Some other diseases are derived from their neighbors. 


Meeting of December r7, 1912 

Tue 4fgth regular meeting of the Society was held at 4:90 P.M. 
December t7, 1912, in Room 43 of the new building of the National 
Musetum, the preeident, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

Prot. C. V. Pirea read a paper on The Filipinos and the Problem of 
their Cowrnment, beginning by a-general résumé of the insulac conditions 
and various peoples dwelling in the Philippines, of whom he eald the 
Negritos, now found mainly in four islands but once la nearly all, are 
generally regarded as the original Iuhabitants, the Igorrotes and other 
wild tribes being the next to arrive, the Filipines next (perhaps about 300 
A.D.), arid the Moros last, about the time of the Spanish eceupancy, 
At some length Professor Piper described the Filipina characteristics, 
distinguishing between the amall educated minority and the majority of 
ignorant laborers, His conclusion was that immediate independence 
would be injurious, but that our Government should establish some limit 
in the future, defined by conditions of education of the majority of the 
race. The tmust remarkable thing we are doing there, he said, is the 
attempt, for the firat time in history, to educate au inferior people en 
masse. The Asiatic European colonies have little faith in its success, 
but are influenced by it and our general policy. 

De Ritey B. MOORE read & paper on his Obtervations in St Lawrence 
Iilend, one hundred by thirty miles of treeless swamp and tundra 
inhabited by some two hundred and filty peuple, the débris of five 
different tribes in Bering sea. Sunm of these resemble Sioux Indians: 
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others are typical Mongolians, with all intervening kinds. Tn summer 
they have a profusion of birds and fish to feed on; but in other seasons 
their food is whale-meat, seal-meat, and walrus-meat. They live with 
little ventilation and have many skin diseases. Tuberculosis also is very 
common. The death-rate has long exceeded the birth-rate. 


Meeting of January 7, 1913 

A SPECTAL meeting of the Society was-held January 7, 1913, in Room 
43 of the new building of the National Museum, the preailent, Mr George 
R. Stetson, being in the chair. 

Me E. Daxa Doraxp, Director of the Census, read an important 
naper an Race Statistics of the Last Census, repleve with interesting facts. 
Mr Dana said, tater alia, that during the decade 1900-10 the white 
population of the United States increased. about 22 per cent. and the 
negro about 11 percent. This difference is partly due, however, to the 
direct or indirect eect of immigration of whites, in the absence of which 
the whites would have increased about 14 per cent. The Indians in- 
creased about 12 per cent., the Chinese decreased in number, while the 
Japanese nearly trebled. The whites have at practically every census 
shown a more rapid rate of increase than the negroes, and there is reason 
to believe that the difference between the two rares in this regard 
from t8go to 1goo was greater than appeated from the census returns, 
on account of a probable underenumeration of the negroes in 1890. 
The census of 1910 showed that about 21 per cent, of the negroes are 
mulattoes, as compared with about 12 per cent. in 1870, the last preceding 
census at which the question regarding blood mixture was asked in 
comparable form. 

There has been no very great migration of negroes out of the South, 
neatly nine-tentha of the total number being still found in that section. 
The number living outside the South increased 167,000 between 1900 
and 1910, while the number residing in the South increased more than 
$00,000. ‘The rate of natural increase—that is, by excess of birth over 
deaths—of the white population of the South, however, is much higher 
than that of the negroes, being higher also than that of the whites in the 
North. 

Among the native white populatian whose parents were bern in this 
country, there were, in 1910, 104. males to each 100 females, as compared 
with only g8.9 in the case of the negroes. Among all clasees of the 
population more boy babies than girl babies.are born, but equality tends 
to be brought about by a higher death-rate among the males. The 
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differénce in sex distribution between the whites and the negroes is 
probably attributable, in part at lest, to more favorable health conditions 
among the whites. | 

The age distribution of the native white population is somewhat 
different from thar of the negroes, probably chiefly on account of o lower 
death-rate among whites, tending to greater longevity. There. has 
apparently been a very marked decline in the birth-rate among negroes in 
recent vars, while there has been a gradual but lesa marked decline in 
the Lirth-rate of the whites during each decade for a long period of time. 

Negroes tend to marry earlier than the native white classes; and, in 
fact, at al! age periods the proportion of married, widowed, and divorced 
persons, taken together, is higher in the case of the negroes af both sexes 
than in the case of the native whites of native parentage. 

There hat been a marked change in. the composition of the forcign- 
born population of the United States during recent years. Natives of 
northweatern Europe constituted more than two-thirds of the total 
foreign-born population of the United States in rooo, but fesa than half in 
1910, while southern and eastern Europeans formed only a little more 
than one-sixth of the total at the earlier census, as compared with three- 
eighths in roro, The Germans and the Irish particularly have fallen off 
conspicuously in numbers, while the natives of Russia—largely Russian 
Jews and Poles—Austria, Hungary, Italy, Greece, and other countries 
of southern and eastern Europe have increased by very high percen tages, 
no less than 1,090 per cent. in the cuse of natives of Chenen: The natives 
of Russia now rank second among the foreign-born classes: and those of 
Italy fourth, 

The: speaker answered inquiries of various. members as to sundry 
items, and these questions were accompanied by brief statements con-- 
tributing further facts and explanations. 


Meeting of January 21, 1913 

THE 465th regular meeting of the Society was held in the National 
Museum at 4:30 #.M., January 21, 1913, the president, Mr George R. 
Steteon, in the chair. | 

Da Tom A. WittiaMs read 4 paper on The Dream in the Life of the 
Mind. Dr Williams said trance, vision, ecstasy, atid disease delirium 
are closely allied to the dream-state. The psychopathology of them 
all Miuminates formerly uncomprebended diseases, In a dream (illus- 
trated by a case} mental perturbation may crystallize, as it were, and 
lead to rampageous behavior. On the contrary dreams nmy be teleo- 
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logically bemebcial; as where a vision saved a young woman [rom suicide, 
as wae the case also with Benvenuto Cellini. They are more often a 
mére reproduction of former experiences more or less significant and more 
eo in psychopathic individuals, such as in a young hysteric who dreamed 
of falling down wells, assassinations, and death, all painful experiences 
of her childhood, 

Dream-thought, apparently confused, w really sigmificant of the 
mental trend of the individual, when properly analyzed and interpreted. 
One dreams all the time, but recollects only that dreamed within seven 
minutes of waking. The form of dream can be determined by external 
etimull, This in démonstrated in spite of its contradiction by some 
psychopathologists, 


Meeting of February 4, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held on February 4, 1913, at 
4:30 P.t., in Room 43 of the new building of the National Museum, the 
president, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. 

De Cuars Wisster, curator of the department of anthropology 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York, read an clabo- 
tate ond philosophical paper on The Doctrine of Evolution and -nthro- 
pology. 

The lecturer distinguished between cultural phenomena on the one 
hand and biological on the other, especially making clear that cultural 
phenomena are not inherited, though the instinct to develop culture, 
or to invent, is most certainly inborn. [t was suggested that the 
historical attitude of present-day anthropology should be taken as 
expressing the cultural point of view. Culture itself seems to be asso- 
ciated habit complexes or constructs of the mind and mot to be in any 
way Intate or inborn, but to be an external affair, preserved and carried 
on entirely by learning or educating processes. Cultures develop and 
have an evolution of their own, but since they are not inherited they can 
not be considered parts of a biological development. They are moat 
assuredly facts of another order, Being products of the mind, the only 
limitations put upon them are to be sought in the mind iteelf, since 
psychologists tell ua that we have in the main only an associated cultural 
whole, resolvable into psychological elements, and since this, in turn, 
is only a matter of invention and not of cell differentiation. Being a 
matter of invention, the genetic relationship becomes purely a matter of 
histery, since we can not foretell what the relationship is. 

The pevehophysical mechanism of man is biological and innate and 
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constitutes man’s equipment for the production of cultures, Anthro- 
pology holds that the mechanism is general in so far as it is not limited 
to any particular culture, and that it enables the individual to practise 
any culture he may meet, though not necessarily to equal degrees. 

Vhen we come to consider the biological theory of evolution we find 
that it applies to the psychophysical mechanism but not te cultiire. For 
cultures: we must have another point of view or theory, and this in 
America, at least, is the historical or cultural conception, ‘This concep- 
tion is in general that cultural traits are the results of invention, a mental 
process, and their development or evolution is to be taken asa historical 
and psychological problem. 

The paper was briefly discussed by Dr Folkmar, Dr Swanton: and 


Dr Hough. 
Meeting of February 18, to13 

Tre 466th regular meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 
of the new building of the National Museum at 4730 P.M., February 18, 
1913, the president, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. 

Proressox W. H. Horwes delivered an address on The Agricultural 
implements of the Mound-bui/ders, in which he stated that the rich alluvial 
and prairie country of the middle Missisai pp valley is especially adapted 
to the practise of priniitive agriculture, and here are found large numbers 
of skillfully made flint blades of large size suitable for halting as hoes and 
showing unmistakable evidence of tong usage in operations that gave 
the working end a high degree of polish. They are made of grayish flint 
or chert which occurs plentifully in the form of flattish nodules in southern 
illinois. These nodules were readily ehaped by fracture with stone 
hammers, and vast numbers were gotten: out and worked up by the 
mound-bullding tribes, The processes of manufacture were demonstrated 
by the speaker, and it was shown with what ease and rapidity the blades 
could be made, 

It wes also shown by examples obtained from the Missouri River 
tribes that hoes made of the scapulm of the buffalo were in use in very 
recent times and that the hoes found in excavating ancient sites near 
Omaha correspond with these recent [ndian forma both in shape, manner 
of hafting, and surface polish, and that both display, although in bone, 
precisely the same kind of polish and markings as do the similarly shaped 
hoes of flint. It was suggested that these flint hoes were modeled alter 
scapular hoes, since these were in general use by the tribes and have 
doubtless been in use from very early times among all the tribes advanced 
to the sedentary agricultural stage of culture. 
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Referring to questions of antiquity which have been raised recently in 
regard to the burials. of the Omaha district, ic was suggested that since 
the buffalo was a comparatively recent arrival in the Mississippi valley, 
a culture in which the bones of buffalo are represented must be younger, 
not older, than that of the mound-builders, since no traces or pictorial 
representations of the buffalo are found within the older Indian mounds. 

The paper was briefly discussed, Mr Stetson read antes on certain 
linplements lately found in Britain. Professor Holmes commented con- 
ciaely therean, 

Proressox Hotmes then read a paper on Scope and Relationships of 

History and Archeology, which embodied in outline a study of the nature 
and scope of archeology and of archeological research as related to the 
feld of human history asa whole. The history of man, or anthropology, 
“according to Powell's classification, may be considered under seven heads 
or departments, giving rise to as many branches of research, as follows: 
somatology, paychology, philology, sociology, sophiclogy, technology, 
and esthetology. In working owt its problems each of these. seven 
branches employs every available agency of research within and without 
its particular field! and makes use of every form of record in which the 
history of man is embodied. 

The records or sources of information to be drawn upon in these 
researches are comprised under two principal heads: intentional or 
purposeful records on the one hand and non-intentional or fertuitous 
records on the other. 

The intentional records are of four forms, as follows: (1) pictorial or 
pictographic; (2) commemorative, taking the fori of monuments; (3) 
mnemonic, in the form of tradition and lore, orally transmitted; (4) 
inscribed or written records. Fortuitous records take numerous forms: 
(1) the diversified material results of human activitiesin which the com- 
meémorative motive is absent, but which comprise the great body of the 
products of handicraft; (2) the immaterial results of human activity as 
embodied in language, beliefs, customs, music, philosophy, etc; (3) the 
ever-cxisting unpremeditated body of memories which accrue to each 
generation and ‘are in part transmitted adventitiously; (4) the record 
embodied in the physical constitution of man which when properly 
read tells the story of his development from lower forme; (5) the record 
of intellectual growth and powers to be sought and studied in the consti- 
tution ef the niind; (6) the environments which reveal the story of the 
nurture and building uj of the race throughout the past, 

It is from these diversified records of present and PASt times that the 
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story of the seven grand divisions of the history of man must be drawn. 
Archeology. stands quite apart from. this classification of the science, 
transversing in its own way the entire field of research, It claime-for its 
own more espécially that which is old or ancient in this vast bedy of data. 
ft is even called upon to pick wp the lost etrands of the earlier written 
records, as with the shadowy beginnings of glyphic and phonetic writing, 
and restore them to the historian, ft must recover the secrets of the 
commemorative monuments, the tombe and temples intended to im- 
mortalize the now long-forgotten great. It must follow back the obscure 
traila of tradition and substantiate or discredit the lore of the fathers, 
[t must interpret the pictorial records inscribed by the ancients on rock 
faces and cavern walls which men meant should last forever, All that 
archeology retrieves [rom this wire field is restored to human knowledge 
and added to the volirme of written history. 

The services of archeologic eclence are equally potent in the field. 
of the fortultows records of humanity, for it reads that which was never 
intended to be read. The products of human handicraft, present and 
puist, which have recorded au tomuatically the doings of the ages are made 
to tell the stary of the struggles, the triumphs, anc! the defeats of human- 
ity. The fortuitous records enibodied in the non-material products of 
man’s activities of to-day, ‘although in themselves not antiquities, are 
made to cast a strong light on the history and *ignificance of the material 
things of the past. Even the body of knowledge gathered [rom many 
sources and stored in the memory: af the living, though unreliable and 
transient aaa record, may be made to illurn; ne the past; and the physical 
and psychical characters of man are in themselves records and may be 
made to tell the story of their own becoming and to explain the activities 
and the products of activity throughout the ages. All that archeology 
gathers from this wide field of research te added to the volume of written 
history. 

In the great work of assembling the lost pages and completing the 
velume of the history of man, archeology thay well claim first place 
among the contributing sciences. 

This. paper was discussed by Messre Casanowiez, Carroll, Stetson, 
Babcock, Hewitt, Swanton, and Neumann. 


Meeting of March 6, 10r3 
A SFECIAL meeting of the Society was held March % 1913,-at 4:30 
P.M., in the auditorium of the new building of the National Museum, the 
president, Mr George RK. Stetson, in the chair. 
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De Watter Hoven tead a paper on Savage Mutilations for Decoration. 

The paper was a short excursion into the enormous field of custom, 
with regard to ethnic mutilations, and sufficient examples were given to 
lay the subject rather completely before the Society. Init were described 
the most striking forms of head-shaping by Pressure in infancy: the 
various forme of teeth mutilations; ear, nose, cheek, and lip modifications 
and ornaments; pressure.and mutilations in the-arms, waist, and limbs, 
and modifications of the hones of the feet. With mutilations also should 
be considered, perhaps, extraordinary hair-dressing and treatment of the 
fingrer-nails. | 

Many slides were shown of tattooing, scarification, and decoration 
of the skin by means of dyes and pigments, and some of their multifarious 
meanings given. On the whole, it was concluded that ethnic mudlations 
originated [rom many concepts, the more important being a destre for 
identification, in some cases individual, but in. most cases tribal; a clesire 
for ornamentation, mainly individual in its treatment, but following 
environmental and tribal fashions: and also very important mutilations 
growing out of religious ideas, 

Many ethnic mutilations alec relate to sex, puberty, social rank, 
honor for warllke feate, and the like. All these ideas, which at times 
have been advanced as the explanation of the causes, show that the matter 
is extremely complex, The bearing of ethnic mutilations on primitive 
surgery was also hinted at, as well as ite effects on the development of 
eostuy me, 

Dr Williams and Dr Swanton made certain inquiries and brief 
remarks which Dr Hough answered. 


Meeting of March 18, 1913 

Tak 467th reguiar meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of 
the new building of the Natintial Museum at 4530 PM, March 18, 1913, 
the president, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

De Joux R. Swanton read a paper on The Creek Confederacy, 

After explaining the geographical and linguistic positions of the 
tribes of the Creek confederacy with the aid of a map, Dr Swanton traced 
the evolution of the confederation from a small nucleus of trilies speaking 
the Muskogee language to a large association, comprising a number of 
Hitchiti-cpeaking people, the Alabama, Kowsati, same of the Apalachi 
and Yamaai, part of the Natchez. the Yuchi, and, fora time, some of the 
Shawnee. He showed that this association was fuciljtated through the 
institution of a dial division of towns into white or peace towns and 
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red or war towns, the towns of each division, or “fire,” considering cach 
other friends or allies, and having opposing but not warlike relations 
with the towns of the other “fre”. It thus happened that when an 
outside town or tribe came to be accepted aa a “friend” of one of the 
white or red towns in the confederacy, its position with reference to 
all the other white and red towne was thus established and it entered 
into the confederate scheme. The commimonication of other common 
features to the new towns also took place, although more slowly, Such 
features were the “green corn dance,” or busk, or perhaps rather the 
Muskogee form of it, participation in common although irregular coun- 
cila, and the adoption of Muskogee as the standard language of Inter- 
communication. The actual discontinuance of the proper languages 
of the various members of the conlederacy was, fortunately for the 
ethnologist, much slower, several of them having persisted to the present 
day. Through the progressive adoption of smaller tribes and the prac- 
tical destruction of some in warfare, a process accelerated by white con- 
tact, the Creek confederacy came to be almost the sole representative 
of eastern Muskhogean culture, and even influenced the culture of the 
Chickasaw to a marked degree. The great Choctaw body, on the other 
hand, maintained its cultural independence and was never dominated 
by the Creeks. In sharp contrast to the Creeks, whose national struc- 
ture was built up by fitting numerdus distantly related tribes jnto an 
artificial fraternal scheme, the Choctaw seem to have owed their sense 
of unity to an actual homogeneity in the Choctaw. population, the oceu- 
pancy of a common area, and the necessity to resist common enemies. 
They perhaps preserved the simplicity of culture existing among all Musk- 
hogean Indians in times long anterior to the formation of more compli- 
cated associations or conlederacies. 


Meeting of March 25, 1913 

A sPEctAL meeting of the Society was held at 4:30 p.u., on March 25, 
1913, in Room 43 of the new building of the National Museum, the presi- 
dent, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

Dr GEORGE GkanT MacCurby read a comprehensive paper on 
Anetent Man, His Environment and Art, 

This paper dealt with the environmental factor in human develop- 
ment; the newly discovered human remains from Piltdown, Sussex, and 
their significance; recent finds in the terraces of the Somme yalley: San 
Isidro, near Madrid: Torralba, a large camp-site in the province of 
Soria, Spain, where a rude stone industry associated with an ancient 
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fauna has been found: caves on the Island of Jersey occupied by Mous- 
terian man; typical caves and rock-shelters of southern France: La 
Quina, La Ferrassie, Placard; the art of the cave man in France and 
Spain: Altamira, Castillo, La Pasiega, Covalanas, Pinal, Font-de- 
Gaume, Cap Blanc, Niaux, Gorgas, Laussel, Alpera, Cogul; representa- 
tions of the human form: La Combe, a cave in the Dordogne excavated 
last summer by Professor MacCurdy; Tue d'Audoubert, a Pyrenean 
paleolithic cavern of great beauty discovered last July; its parietal art 
and the unique figures of the bison modeled in clay; paleolithic art in 
its relation to magic: some of the causes which led to its development 
and eventually to its decay. 

The lecture was based largely on first-hand observations by the 
lecturer during last summer. The lantern slides reproduced faithfully 
in color the remmrkable paleolithic cavern frescoes. The epochs covered 
by the lecture, beginning with the oldest, are: Eolithic or pre-Chellean, 
Chellean, Acheulian, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutrean, Magdalenian, 
and Azilian, These are all pre-Neolithic. 

Several questions were asked and answered. 


Meeting of April 1, 1913 

A sPecian meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of the new 
building of the National Museum at 4:30 ¢.m,, April 1, 1913, the president, 
Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

De J. H. Gore, who had recently returned from a visit to the King of 
Siam, read a paper on Siamese Life and Industries, profusely illustrated 
with lantern slides. The former included fine basketry, bronze vessels, 
silver vessels, matting, textile fabrics of silk and other matetial, and 
hammered silverware of aitmirable workmanship, the method of produc- 
tion being to fill a silver vessel with sand and hammer in the surface 
from the outside to form the ground, leaving the decorative human 
figures in series (beside other ornaments) in high relief. Usually the 
figures represent some mythological story. Dr Gore's lantern-slide pic- 
tures of Siam included many farm-scenes, illustrations of games, festivi- 
ties, and elephant-capturing, and views of the city of Bangkok, the aquatic 
human life of its rivers and canals, the palace, imperial crematories and 
temples, one of the latter being an exceedingly beautiful rock-cavern 
temple of great renown. 

Dr Gore explained that the teak-wood forests and rice culture are 
‘among the chief resources of the country, most of the ship-decks of the 
world being supplied from the former, now managed by an expert forester, 
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and theexport of rice being very great. Aboutseventy rice mille of modern 
equipment are operated in Bangkok, besides a large amount of similut 
work done by mtore primitive methods and appliances throughout the 
country. The soll Is of the highest fertility and unequaled depth in the 
main valley of the kingdom, There are about eighty miles of good roads 
around Bangkok, and the streets of the city are well made, modern street- 
car lines running on some of them; but the remainder of the country is 
practically without roads, 

The late king was notable for divers modern and enlightened reforms, 
such as freeing slaves, relinquishing the royal ownership of the land in 
favor of those who had been long in occupancy and use of it, waiving the 
éxemption of the royal lands from taxation, and compiling and publishing 
an edition of the Buddhist scriptures, which he supplied to the libraries 
of the world. 

The inhabitunts of Cambodia, he said, are nearly of the same stock 
as the Siamese, hut regarded as inferior by the latter people, whose 
language it nearly akin to the Sanserit. ‘The human images before their 
temples are not idols, but for ornament. There is a flame-like upward 
aspiring tendency in their decorative work. No magical or religious 
importance i¢ attached to white clephants, so called, which are albinos, 
white only in patches; but these are regarded a» rarities and curigsities, 
anos euch are given to the king. 


Meeting of April 15, 1913 

Tar 468th regular and 34th annual meeting of the Society was held 
in Room 43 of the new building of the National Museum at 4:30 ran, 
April 15, 1913, the president, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last preceding annua] meeting were read and 
approved. 

Obituary notices were presented as follows: Miss Allon Fletcher for 
Miss Sara A. Scull; Mr F. W. Hodge for De W J Metee, and Dr DB, S. 
Lamb for Dre Robert Fletcher. 

| The following officers were elected and. inatalled for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr George R. Stetson; Vice-President, Dr John R. Swanton: 
Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar; Treasurer, Mr J. N. B. Hewitt; Coun- 
cilors; Mr George C. Maynard, Mr Felix Neumann, Dr 1. M, Casano- 
wicz, Or E..L. Morgan, and Mr Francis LaFlesche, 

Invitations to meetings of the National Academy of Sciences and the 
German Anthropological Association were presented and accepted. 

Wa. BH. Barcocs, 
occrclary 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


NEGRO-UTE METIS 
The accompanying photographs were taken by the writer at the 
time of a visit, in April, 1910, to the Southern Ute reservation in 
southwestern Colofade, in the company of Mr John P. Harrington 
of the Sehool of American Arch@ology at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
The picture of greatest anthropological interest is igure 54, portraying, 





Foo. 54.—Negro-Ute brother and alster. 


as it does, a not very common instance (in that region, at least) of race 
mixture, The boy and girl are brother and sister, children of a Negro 
father and full-blood Ute mother. Thevliveon the farm allotted by the 
Government to the mother, The Negro characters are most apparent. 
Some features, however, especially the hair, show Indian influence. The 
huir, particularly that of the girl, recalls a type found among many of the 
Oceanic blacks, Their akin has the distinctively Negro chocolate color. 
For comparison, I present, in figure §5, the picture of two typical Ute 
353 
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Fic. 54.—Ute girte 


girls. The four children are of about the came age and were all pupils 
in the day-school a few miles north of Ignacio agency. 


Crane UNiveedry ALHERT NT. GILBERTSON 
WORCESTER, MassacinimeErtTs 


NOTE ON THE FOX NEGATIVE PARTICLE OF THE CON- 
JUNCTIVE MODE 

Frou the position of pwdwi, the Fox negative particle of the cone 
junctive mode, directly after d- and wi-, one would suspect that it should 
be classed as an initial stem. That auch is the case can be shown by 
Kickapoo. I quote from Dr Jones' Texts: a'paiteahidwiic, tuey WERE 
NOT ABLE TO EILL THEM, which in Fox theoretically should be 
Gpudwicdkihdwits. I do not know if the exact €XPTeszion occurs 10 
Fox. But it is important to note that the idea of killing ia derived 
solely from the context: fcdAi is an incorporated particle, -k- the instru- 
mental, d—dwdtei the modal and pronominal elements: Hence unless 
Pudi be an initial stem we have a verbal compound without any. 
In this connection | may add that dgwi, the Fox negative particle of the 
indicative, occurs somewhere in Jones’ Texts in a verhal compound as an 
initial stem ‘deny,’ Unfortunately the reference js misplaced. 


. Truman Micwetsow 
Bumgeau OF Ampeicaw Esioiocy 


Wasninctoy, D.C. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


The United States Indian Census.—Staustics of the Indian popula- 
tion of the United States and of Alaska collected at the Thirteenth 
Decennial Census, taken in 1910, are given in an advance bulletin soon 
to be issued by Director Durand, of the Bureau of the Census. Jt was 
prepared under the supervision of William C. Hunt, chief statistician 
for population, 

Population.—The total number of Indians in the United States, 
exclusive of outlying possessions, in (910, was 265,683, and in Alaska, 
25,331. The corresponding figures for the census of 1900 were: United 
States, 237,196; Alaska, 29,536; and for the census of 1990, United 
States, 248,253; Alaska, 25;354. 

According to these figures, which cover the last three enumerations 
only, the number of Indians in the United States decreased between 
t8o0 and 19600 but Increased during the last decade, the increase lor the 
20-year period 18oo—-1g10 being 17,430, or 7 per cent. The data [rom 
the reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which are given in 
the bulletin, indicate that the numiber of Indians decreased from 1870 
to 1890 and increased by about the same amount in the following 20 
years, In Alaska the number of Indians reported decreased from 1850 
to 1910 by 7,665, or 23.2 per cent. The figure for 1590 is probably 
Incomplete, owing to the unexplored condition of the country at the 
time; so that the increase between ré90 and 1900 may be only apparent. 
The figure for 1880, though based in part on an estimate, is believed to 
be apor-ximately correct. [t is probable that the census returns for 
1910 ond 1000 are fairly comparable, but the difficulties of enumerating 
the Alaska Indians are so great that conclusions from the statistics must 
necessarily be tentative. 

The number of Indian tribes reported for the United States in ro1o 
was 280, comprising $3 linguistic stocks. Of these tribes, 77 had more 
than 500 members each, while 42 were represented by to members or 
less; of the latter, 10 were represented by 1 member each. The most 
important tribes numerically were the Cherokee, with 31,489 members: 
the Navaho, with 22,455: the Chippewa, with 20,214; the Choctaw, with 
15,917; and the Teton Sioux, with 14,284. ‘These § tribes comprise all 
those represented by over 10,000 members; 39 other tribes had over 
1,000 members each, 

465 
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In Alaska 66 Indian tribes, forming 7 linguistic stocks, were reported. 
The principal ones, aside from the Southern Eskime group, were the 
Kuskwogmiut, the largest tribe of the Eskimauan linguistic growp, with 
1.480 members, and the Aleut, with 1.451; 11 other tribes were repre- 
sented by more than 860 members each, | 

Oklahoma had by far the greatest number of Indians reported for 
any stale in i910, 74,825, or more than one-fourth of all the Indians in 
the Unired States, while 7 other states reported more than To,o00 
Indianseach, These § states, all of which, except Wisconsin, are situared 
west of the Mississippi, contained together nearly three-fourths (2.2 
per cent.) of the total number. Of the Eastern states, North Carolina, 
with 7.551, and New York, with 6,046, had the largest Indian population, 
While there were Indians in every state of the Union in 1910, the number 
in some was extremely amall, 4 state—Delaware, Vermont, New Ham p- 
hiro, onl West Virginia—having Insa than 50 Indians each. 

The proportion of Indians in the United States declined steadily 
from 1870, when it was 72.1 per 10,000 of the total population, to 2910, 
when it was 289. In Aluska the decline in the proportion of Indians: 
has been even more pronounced, the aumber in each 10,000 of the total 
population decreasing from 9,871.4 in 1480 to 34,9364 in sore: Thus, 
while in 1480 almost the entire population of Alaska consisted of [neliansa, 
in T9t0 they formed only about two-fifths ofall the inhabitants. 

Blood.—The Thirteenth Census was the first at which any returns 
worthy. of tabulation were secured as to the proportion of full-bloods 
and mised-bloods In the Indian population, 

Of all the Indians in the United States in 1910, 56.5 per cent. were 
{ull-bloods and 35.2 per cent. mixed-bloods, while for .¢ per cent: 
information on this point was not given. 

Of the 93.423 Indians reported as mixed-bloods, $8,030, or con- 
siderably more than nine-tenths, represented a mixture of white and 
Indian, 2,255, of negro and Indian, and 1,793, of white, negro, and Indian, 
while 60 represented other mixtures, and for 1,265 the kind Wf mixture 
was not reported. 

In Alaska, 84-7 per cent. of the Indiana were of full-blood and 15.3 
per cent, of mixed-blood: almost all the miixed-hloods were a mixture of 
white and Indian, the remaining few representing 4 mixture 
with Chinese and Japanese blood. 

Twenty tnd tix-tenths per cent., or 18, 16x) of the 44,030 persons of 
ilxed white and Indian blood in the United States, were more than half 
Indian; 24,353, oF 27.7 percent., half Indian and half white: and 43.937, 


of Indian 
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or 49.9 per cent.—practically one-half of the total—were more than half 
white, Thus about four-fifths of the Indian and white mixed-bloods were 
at least half white. 

The number of negro and Indian mixed-blooda reported, 2,255, is 
probably an understatement, owing to disinclination to admit hegre 
blood. Of the number reported, 318 per cent. were more than’ half 
Indian, 32,5 per cent. half Indian and half negro, and 34.6 per cent, more 
than: fialf negro, while for 1.3 per cont. the proportion of negre blood 
Was not reported. 

Th each of five adjeining states—New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, 
Colorado, and Nevada—which comprise a large part of the interior 
arid plateay, the propartion of (ull-bloods among the Indians exceeded 
85 per cent. Towa and Mississippi, where the Sauk and Fox and the 
Choctaw tribes, respectively, have preserved a high degree of purity, 
were-the only other states with ar least too Indians in which more than 
85 per cent. of the Indians were full-bloods. 

The proportion of full-hloods was frequently higher Im the states 
with a large Indian population; a notable exception is Oklahoma, which 
has by far the largest number of Indians, but reported a small prapartion 
of full-bloods, 56.6 per cent, This low proportion in Oklahoma is. no 
doubt due in part to the fact that the possession of valuable lands by the 
Indians encourages intermarriages between whites and Indians, and that 
persons with very little Indian blood are anxious to establish their claims 
ag menibers of the Indian wibes, in order that they may he etititled to 
participate in the distribution of lands and moneys belonging to the 
Five Civilized Tribesin Oklahoma. 

Sex.—Ol the 265,684 Indiané reported in the United States in 1910, 
135,133, OF 50.9 per cent., were males, and 130,550, or 49.1 per eet, 
females, The number of males to too females was 103.5. In Alaska the 
number of males in 1910 was 12,995 and of females 12.336, the ratio of 
tales te 100 females being 105.3, 

In 1910 the ratio of males to females among the Indians (103.5 to 100) 
WAS NOT as great asin the total population of the United States (106). 
Among the native whites of native parentage the number of males to 100 
females was 104, and among the (oreign-born whites 129.2, but among 
the negroes only 98.9, 

In the United States, according to the returns, the number of males 
to 100 females was considerably less (101.7) among full-blootl Indians 
than among those af mixed hlood (1of.4). This condition is reversed in 
Alaska, where the proportion of males to 100 females was 106.2 among 
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full-bloods and 100.3 among mixed-bloods. Az the ninnber of mixed- 
bloods in Alaska was comparatively small, however, no reliable conclis- 
sions cat be based on the sex distribution among them, 

The greater preponderance of males shown among the mixed-hloods 
than among the full-bloods in the United States is probably due in part 
to: the tendency te report ay white Indian women of mixed blood who are 
married to white men, 

The figures apparently indicate that jhe excess of males decreases 
with the inetease in the amount of white blood, but <ice the division 
by degree of mixture is.only approximately accurate no reliable conclusion 
can be drawn from these proportions. 

Age—More than one-half (31.5 per cent.) of the Indians in. the 
United States in 1910 were tinder 20 years of age, more than one-third 
(36:1 per cent.) from 20te 50 years, and about one-eighth (12 per cent.) 
3t years and ower. In 1900 the proportion of young and ald Persons was 
slightly less and that of persons of the intervening age group slightly 
greater than in mio. In Alaska in toro the Proportion of young and of 
eld persons was smaller and that of persons in the intermediate ‘age 
period considerably greater than in the United States, 

The fact that stands out most prominently is the high proportion of 
YOung persons. among the mixed-bloods as compared with the full-bloods: 
A similar difference js to be noted between the mixed tribal bloods and 
the full tribal bloods. In both cases the difference may be accounted for 
in part by the fact that mixed marriages had not hecome common until 
within comparatively recent years. Another reason for the predami- 
nance of the young element amoung the mixed-hloods is no doubt found 
in the greater fertility of mixed marriages. 

Fecundity ond Vilolity,—Intormation was collected by the Census 
Bureau in 1910 in regard to the number of children borne by every 
married woman. Only those women were included who were between 
15 and 44 years of age, who had been married for at least one year, and 
who were neither widowed nor divorced nor marricd [or BA second of 
subsequent time. 

The most significant fact is that, while for all classes of marriages the 
proportion resulting in no issue was 8.6 per cent., for marriages hetween 
full-bloods the proportion was 10.7 per cent,, and for mixed marriages 
it-was 6.7 percent. Thus:sterility is considerably lees common in cases 
of miscegenation than in cases of marriage between full-bloods, Further 
more, the proportion of issieless marriages decreases directly as the 
amount of white blood in the married couple increases. ‘Thus eaintveran 
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rélation between the amount of white blood in the married couple and 
the proportion of childless unions seems to be established, 

A comparison of the figures for marriages between full-bloods with 
those for mixed marriages shows the greater fertility of the latter; a 
smaller proportion resulted in two children or lesa and in from three to 
five children than in the case of the pure marriages and a much higher 
proportion in six or more children. A larger proportion of the children 
having one white parent survive than of children both of whose parents 
are full-blood or mixed-blood Indians; but do not in themselves show 
whether this is due to conditions in the home or to greater virility of 
the offspring. 

The results of the stutlies on sterility, on fecundity, and on vitality 
all indicate that the increase of the mixed-blood Indians ja much greater 
than that of the full-blood Indians, and that unless the tendencies now 
at work undergo a decided change the full-bloods are destined to forma 
decreasing proportion of the total Indian population and ultimately to 
disappear altogether. 


From Modern Danish Anthropology. 
anthropological investigation is the work of the Anthropological Cam- 
mittee in Denmark established in 1904 to carry out a general anthropo- 
logical survey of the kingdom for the purpose of determining the racial 
characters of the Danish people, the reeultsof which investigation are pub- 
lished in the following articles: 


Burra, Cam. “Om Hovedets Form og Styirreler” (On the Form ond Siee of 
the Head.) Meddelelser om Danmarks Antropologi, Kebenharm -Afdeling 2, 
fh 24r. MCMYVII. 

— “Korrelationen mellem Legemshdjden og Hovedeta Dimensioner." (The 
Correlation between. the Height of the Body and the Dimensions of the Head.) 

_ -Aldeting 3. p, 275.. MCMIX. 

Hansen, Sdaex, “Om Hovedets Bredifeindcke hos Danske." (The Breadth index 
of the Head in Danes.) Afdeling 2, p. 221. MCMYITL. 

—— “Om Hovedets Sturrelee hoo volsne Mend og Kvinder,"" (The Sice of the 
Head in Men and Women.) Afdeling 1, p. 69. MCMVIL. 

— “Om Legemavegt og Legemahajde.” (On the Weight and Height of the Body.) 
Afdeling-3, p. 203. MCMVIIL 

— “Om Haureta og @jnenes Furve | Danmark." (On the Coler of the Halr am! 
Eyevin Denmark.) Afdeling 3. p. 255, MCMIX. 

Heate, Pou, “Evbenharnske Kormmuneskolebama Vaekstforheld." (Investiga~ 
tions on the Growth of Clilldren in Copenhagen Elementary Schools.) Afdeling 4, 
Bai, MCMXI. 

Mekereanc, EP, “De Veernepligtigea Hejde | Danmark.” (Height of the 
Danish Comseripts.) Afdeling 1, p. 11. MCMVIL. 

Ramavecn, 5. H. “Skotebernence fyalkalske Forhold i nogle midtigdske Sogne.” 
(The Physica! Characteristics of School Chilitren in some Puriihes in Mid-Jut- 
land.) Afdeling a. p. ra. MCMVIILL, 
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Steensay, H, PQ “Foreldbige Betragtninger over Danmarks Ruceuntropologi," 
(Preliminary Observations on the Racial Types in Denmark.) Afdeling 2. p. 83. 
MCMVIT 
The collective, experimental, and statistical method has been em 

ployed; 5,000 adults of both sexes have been measured and otherwise 

examined according to generally adopted anthropological principles. 

Besides the principal investigation several special restarches have been 

carried out, the whole being financed at public expense. 

One conclusion reached js that an additional racial type is to be 
found in Denmiark; in other words, the current view that only brachy- 
cephalic and dolichocephalic types, according to: the system of Wr. 7Z. 
Ripley, make up the population of Denmark, should be readjusted to 
include another wholly different racial type, Further conclusions Gon- 
cem, among others, average head,-stature, and average intercorrelation 
hgures. In the case of head indices the breadth Index or formula 
max: B-x10.0 

max L.. 
adults, both sexes, ages 20-65 vears, with average axe 34.7 for men and 

28.8 tor women, and only Danes born in Denmark, including all districts, 

were taken. The greatest (average) length of head was 193.6 mm, for 

mien, 184.1 mm. for women; greatest (average) breadth was 156.0 mim, 

for men, 149.9 mm. for women; the average index was $o;7* men, 81.5° 

women, therefore 61° as a whole; Average stature meakirements were 
1ot.45 cm. for morn, 159.22 cm. for wometi: in relation to average length 

‘of head 11.42 for men and 11.52 for women. 

Beatuice L, Srevensox 


was used. The number of heads measured equaled 4,000 
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Mongolian Sand-painting.—In a communication to Dr Aled Hrilitka, 
of the United States National Museum, Mme Karnakova, a Russian 
lady whe has conducted ethnological investigations among the Mango- 
lians- and has published a number of papers on the habita and religion 
of that interesting people, writes as follows regarding their eand-paintinga: 

“Tt ig very strange, bot there are very many analogies between the 
sand-paintings of the Indians and those of the Mongolians, [ shall Say 
‘a few worda about it—perhaps they will interest someone. Sand- 
painting among the Monyolians isa part af a Ettat secret ceremony which: 
the lamas make every summer, The public ie not admitted to the 
ceremony, and only a few men outside of the lamas can ever see it. 
Due to special circumstances I have been able once to be present. They 
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regard me as one of themselves; nevertheless, they stipulated that 1 
should wear at this visit ‘all clean clothes.’ I saw a wonderful picture 
which hardly looked as if made by human hands, At the center of the 
‘sanctuary stood a table. Eight young lama artists were selected to make 
the sand-painting, and one of the chief Jamas was there to direct and 
orticize the work. They made a drawing on the table, then they took 
sharp pointed conical copper tubes and into these put the various powders 
and sand. These were prepared seven days before from sandstone, the 
erindings being mixed with curds, allowed to dry, and the whole reduced 
to fine powder, Each of the copper tubes had akind of comb on one side, 
and by moving a long needle over the teeth of thia‘comb the sand from 
the tube was deposited exactly as desired. The pigments were red, 
yellow, green, blue, black, and white, os among the Indians; and the 
lamas made also 2 circle of sand on the table. Each urtiat drew his own 
part. The work lasted seven days. After being finished, there followed 
a form of worship, again of seven days, during which twenty-one lamas 
eatin the church fram morning to evening chanting and praying. Next 
the lamas gathered all the sand from the paintings, put it inte a vase, 
and with sacred music,and a crowd of people following, went down to 
the river. The chief of the Jamas then threw the sand into the water, 

took up some water into the empty vase, and gave it as a drink to the 
people who came to pray to God on this occasion.” 


Eskimo Collection in Christiania.—A collection of interest and value 
to studenta of North American ethnology is that in the “Gjta Hall" 
of the Ethnographic Museum of the University of Christiania. It con« 
sists of the material collected hy Captain Roald Amundsen, now famous 
as the discoverer of the South Pole, on his voyage of exploration in the 
ship Gfda, in the years 1903 to 1907, on which he determined the loca- 
tion of the worth magnetic pole and navigated the whole extent of the 
Northwest passage. 

Among the specimens are two sledges from the Eastern Eskimo, a 
gift trom the ill-fated Danish explorer, Myliue Erichsen, One shows the 
common type fram Upernivik; the other, from Cape York, is of a modern- 
ized type, believed by the curator of the museum to show the Influence 
of Admiral Robert E. Peary, This sledge belonged to the Eskimo 
Kolotengwa, who was the companion of the Norwegian explorer, Eivind 
Astrup, Kolotengwa had received it from another Eskimo. When 
the latter died, the sledge, having belunged to a dead person, became 
unlucky; hence the owner gave it to Mylius Erichsen. There is also a 
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kalak from western Greenland and a small aomber of objects from 
the most westerly Eskimo tribes: 

But the -grearer part of the collection is from the Netchilli tribe, 
of the Central Eskimo, among whom Amundsen lived for two winters. 
It includes clothing of men, women, and children, very different from the 
dress of the Greenland Eskimo, A few articles are made of copper plate, 
believed to have been secured from wrecked ships, Besides, there are 
vessels for lighting and cooking, some vessela made of the skull of the 
muskox, the dress and drums ofa shaman, several kaiaks, etc. The 
collection presents a complete survey of the culture of the tribe. One 
of Amundsen's Eskimo dogs, mounted, is seen hitched toa sledge. 

A very interesting account of the Netchilli is found in Amundsen's 
book, The Northwest Passage. The curator of the Museum tn Christi- 
ania is Dr Yagvar Nielsen, Profeseor of Ethnography at the University. 
He is aeaisted by Dr Olaf Solberg, who has done important work on 
Eskimo archeology. Annert N. GiopertTson 

Crake UNIVERSITY 

Woacesres, Matsacuugerrs 


School of American Archwology.—The siimmier session of the School 
of American Archeology will be held in New Mexico from August ist 
to agth inclusive. Tt is announced that in American archeology and 
ethnology there will be few formal lectures, but the primitive arts and 
industries—pottery making, blanket and basket weaving, shell and 
metal werk, flint-chipping, and domestic processes—as well as cere- 
monies, language, and music, will be demonstrated by Endian families 
living in the placita of the Governor's Palace, the headquarters of the 
School at Santa Fe. There will be excursions to important archeological 
and historical sites, with held lectures, including five-day expedition 
to E] Rito de los Frijotes, where the field work of four seasoua past will 
be studied. At Quarat.one of the most iniportant ruined purblos of the 
Manzano district, the encampment will last 4 week, and the opening: 
work on a new sile, which will probably require several seasons for cx- 
cavalion, will be demonstrated. The following faculty for the season 
of 1913 has been annotineed: Edgar L. Hewett, Director, School of 
American Archeology: field lectures, Recent Field Work of the School, 
two lectures, Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary: The 
Archeological History of Palestine, nine lectures. Henry R. Fairclough, 
Leland Stanford. Junior Universicy: Roman Archealogy and Art, nine 
lectures. Mitchell Carroll, General Secretary, Archmolegical Institute 
af America: The Women of Ancient Greeve, four lectures. Ralph E. 
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Twitchell, Historian: archives work: Histury of the Southwest, two 
lectures, Kenneth M. Chapman, Assistant Director, School of American 
Archeology: field. sketching excursions; Pueblo Art, two lectures. 
Sylvanus G.. Morley, School of American Archeology: field lectures; 
Recent Work in Yucatan, two lectures. John P. Harrington, School of 
American Archaxology:; laboratory work in linguistics; Reeeat Field Work 
in California, two lectures. 


Sir John Lubbock, first Baron of Avebury (created rgoo), died May 
28, 1913. Lord Avebury was born in London, April 30, 1834, and waa 
educated at Eton and at home. He served as Member of Parliament 
from Maidstone, 1870-80; and durnitg the next twenty years represented 
the University of London, He wasa member of various commissions, 
including the Royal Commission on the Advancement of Scionce, and 
served as president of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1881 (jubilee year), the Ethnological Society, the (Royal) An- 
thropological Institute, the African Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the International Institute of Sociology, and the International Assiciation 
of Prehistoric Archeology, and wae also a member of many other domestic 
and foreign societies. His writings covered a wide range of subjects, but 
hia best known work is The Pleasures of Life, which has reached an edition 
exceeding a quarter of a million copies in England, and has appeared 
alex in more than fifty foreign editions. To archeologists Lord Avebury 
is best known by his Prebistorte Times and The Origin of Civilication and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, cach of which has reached its sixth edition, 
His latest work in anthropology, published in 1911, is Marriage, Tolemist, 
and Religion. 


Field Museum Researches.—The Joseph N. Field expedition to the 
South Pacific islands has concluded its work woder Dr A. B, Lewis, who 
has returned to Chicago, and the vast amount of material received by 
the Museum as a result of his survey and collections will be catalogued, 
labeled, and prepared for installation. During the four years devoted 
to this research Dr Lewis gathered many thousands of specimens, and 
the collection already forms une of the largest, most important, and 
most interesting ever acquired by the Museum through field work. 
Practically every field of Melanesia ia represented, and the specimens 
have been supplemented by numerous photographs, authropomettic 
data, and phonographic records. 

Rey. Giinert L. Witsos, of Minneapolis, has submitted! to the 
American Museum of Natural History the report of his investigations of 
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the agricultural customs of the Mandan and Hidatsa Indians, which. 
says The American Museum Journal, “promises-to be one of the most 
complete and suggestive studies Of this particular phase of American 
Indian culture. f2 brings out among other things the aboriginal origin 
of methods of fertilization and propagation. Certain fields were not 
only the habitual planting places of particular families, but the right to 
them was horecitary, Thia is important because it approaches the 
modern conception of individual ownership of land, a tarity among the 
communal Indian tribes" A series of primitive agricultural imple- 
ments from the Mandan and Hidatsa has been received by the Museum 
and placed on exhibition, 


THE eighth annual meeting of the American Association of Museums 
was held in Philadelphia, June 3-5, 1925, with about one hundred mem- 
hersinattendance. Dr Henry L, Ward, af the Milwaukee Muse, pire= 
sided. Inardition to the reading of papers the program was sd arranged 
a8 to provide time for the study of important museum collections at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, University Museum, Commercial Museum, 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Academy of Fine Arts, and Memorial 
Hall. ‘The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Benjamin 
Ives Gilman, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Sreretary, Paul M. Rea, 
Charleston Museum, Charleston, 5S. C.- Treasurer, William P. Wilson, 
The Commercial Museu, Philadelphia, The next annual meeting will 
be held in Chicago with a Supplementary session in Milwaukee. 


Tt forty-fourth general meeting of the Deutsche Anthropologische 
Gesellechaft will be held in Nornberg, August 3-9, The final program 
of the meeting, which will be issued In June, will he sent to the members of 
the American Anthropological Association, the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, amd the American Fthnological Society. of New York 
on request. In connection with the meeting a three: days" expiriion ja 
contemplated for the study af the prehistoric remalns In southern 
Bavaria and for the inapection of the museums in Munich, ‘The Secre- 
tary-general of the Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft is Prat, Dr 
G. Thilenius of Hamburg. 


Tat American Museum of Natural History will support a number of 
fivlel expeditions this summer, De Goddard left early in: June to in- 
vestigate the Beaver Indians of the Peace River lerritory.. Mr Nelson 
mide some observation studies of Spanish caves under the direction of 
Professor Obermaier. Mr Skinner took Up) #& recunnolesance of: the 
Plains Ojibwa and Western Cree, atid expects Igter to return to the 
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Menomini field, Dr Spinden rounded out his. researches among the 
Rio Grande Pueblo Indians, Dr Lowie returned tw the stuly of the 
ceremonial practices of the Hidatsa and Crow, 


At the annual commencement exercises of Clark University, Waorces- 
ter, Mass., held on Tuesday, June t7, 1913, the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred on the following students in the Department 
of Anthropology: Mr Albert Nicolay Gilbertson (A.B,, Cniversity of 
Minnesota, 1908; A.M_, 1009), thesis "Some Ethical Phases of Eskimo 
Culture.” Miss Miriam van Waters (A.B., University of Oregon, 1908; 
A.M,, 1910), thesis “The Adulesceat Girl among Primitive Peoples," 


THe second Loubat prize has been awarded ta Dr John R. Swanton, 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, in recognition of his two pubtica- 
tions, Tlingtt Myths and Texts, and Indian Tribes of the Lower Afisstssippi 
Vulley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico, issued by that urea. 
The award, which is made every hve years, cannes with it the aum of four 
hundred dollara, ‘The first prize was awarded fur a work on the com- 
mercial history of the United States. 


Ar the spring meeting of the San Francisen Society of the Archa- 
ological Institute of America held in conjunction with the Pacific Associ- 
ation of Scientific Societies, April 1-12, the fallowing papers relating 
to American anthropology were read, following an address by Professor 
John C. Merriam, of the University of California, on “Excavations in 
the Asphalt Beds of Rancho La Brea,"’ 

E,W. Gifford, Assistant Curator of the Anthropological Museum of the 
University of California; “Notes on the Age of California Shellmounds in the 
Light of their Molluscan Contents." 

William Frederick Hades, Professor on the Frederick Billings Foundation for 
‘Old Testament Literature ane Semitic Languages, Pacific Theological Seminary. 
“Metal Tabons Among the Greeks,"” 

A. L. Krooher, Associate Professor of Anthropology and Curator of the 
Anthropological Museum of the University of California: “The Froblem at 
Cultural Development in the Shellmounda of California.” 

john P. Harrington, of the School of American Archwology, Santa Fe: 
“Stone fdol Frauds of Cochiti Pueblo.” 

Herbert E. Bolton, Professar of American History, University of California: 
"New Materials for Southwestern Ethnology.” 

John C. Merriam, Professor of Paleontology and Historical Geology, Uni- 
versity af California: “Reeent Discoveries of Artificially Formed Implements 
Presumed to Occur in Pleistocene Beds at Rancho La Brea and San Petira, 
California," 
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Thomas T, Waterman, loxtructor in Anthropology, University of Califormia: 
“The Making cf Myths." 

A. L. Kroeber: "Lingidatic Evidence of the Pre-histery of Californian." 

Ix the Peabody Museum of Harvard University the lollowing 
appointments have been made, dating from May 1: Frederic W. Putnam, 
A.M., 3.D., honorary direeter; Charles C, Willoughby, assistant director; 
Roland B. Dixon, Ph.D), librarian, and curator in ethnology; Charles 
Peabody, Ph.D., curator in. European archeology; Alired M. ‘Foxzer, 
Ph. D., curator in Central American archwology. 

Mr Neve C. Nauson, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, is visiting Europe for the purpose of studying archeo- 
logical results and. methods. He will inspect the principal caverns and 
other sites where the remains of early cultures hove been found, and 
gather material for a type model of such deposits. 

ProFressor Groxoe Graxt MacCurgpy, of Vale University, lectured 
on the evening of April roth, at the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, his subject being The Antiquity of 
Man-in the Light of Recent Discoveries. The lecture Wis followed by 
B reception, 

We regret to record the death, on February roth last, of Dr K- 
Penk, known te anthropologists chiefly by his Kultur und Rayse (1904) 
and by bis contributions to Politish-anthropoloyisché Revue and Mil- 
leilungen der Weener anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 

A pamMrncet of " Suggestions for Investigations in Human Geography 
in Britain" has been written by Or H. J. Fleurs and Mr W. E, White- 
house, and is issued from the registrar's office in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

A LancR collection from the Malecite Indians, gathered by G. A. 
Paul, the hereditary chief of the Penohscot Indians, has recently been 
placed on view in the American Museum of Natural History, New York: 

Toe famous prehistoric camp known aa Maiden Castle, near Dor- 
chester, Englund, has, ot the suggestion of the King, been purchased by: 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and will now be carcfally preserved. 

Ix the interest of the Geological Survey of Catiada, Dr Johu Alden 
Mason has gone to Great Slave Luke for the purpose of investigating 
the Northern Athapascan tiibes of that région, 

Proressok Hamret, one of the directors of the Hungarian National 
Museum and the leading authority on the pre-Christian archeology. ol 
Hungary, died at Budapest, March 25. 
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PRECOLUMBIAN DECORATION OF THE TEETH IN 
ECUADOR 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OCCURRENCE OF THE 
CUSTOM IN OTHER PARTS OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 


T )RIMITIVE personal decoration, wherever found and however 

practised, is a subject of interest to the anthropologist. 

Man was ever vain, fond of ornamenting his person in a 
multitude of ways. He early learned the art of painting, tattooing, 
and scarifving his face and body, and pierced his ears, nose, lips, 
and cheeks for the insertion of ornaments of various materials and 
divers shapes, fondly imagining that he added to his personal 
appearance thereby, through which he attracted the opposite sex. 
One of the most singular ways in which the love of facial decoration 
has found expression is that in which the tecth have been operated 
pon, cither by painting or staining, or by filing or cutting the ends 
into different forms,’ or, further, by the insertion of foreign sub- 
stances into cavities artificially cut into or through the enamel in 
r? ‘The work of yon Uhering ii the firet general treatment of the custom of denial 
deccation. in hie briel account of the practlar of the custom among the Americin 
Indians he confines himesel! to cases among tribes of modern time. Hamy wae the 
fret to present the proof of the occurrence of the custom un times anterior to the coming 
of the Spaniards in Lot Aoetica. He was ole the first th give a examples of 
inlaving, aa will Ke oheerved in the chronelogical bibUography which followa, In the 
present paper I do not take into consideration the filing of tecth aa pow practised in 
Brazil and other Latin Anwrican countries. 
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the front of the upper tecth, [t Is to this latter phase of dental 
decoration to which attention is called in this study. So far as we 
are aware, the type of decoration represented by the insertion of 
stone or metal into the teeth in the manner about tobe described 
is not found outside of ancient America. The author has. been 
interested jn this-subjece for many years, having collected exumples 
of decorated teeth in Oaxaca, Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras." 
For the sake of comparison a brief reference will be made to some 
examples from Mexico and Central America, together with u list 
of authorities, at the end of this communication. ‘The material 
from Eevador, herewith published, has been collected in connection 
with the work af the George G. Heye Expedition in that country, 
and the specimens are now jn the Heye Muscum, New York. 

In a communication to the International Congress of American- 
ists held at Vienna in 1908, in giving a lirief résumé of the results 
of my first-archeclogical trip to Esmeraldas, the writer saitl : 

Another custom which wo have found in Esmeraldas, and which, «0 far ne Wwe 
are aware, # HOD present in any other part of South America, la the decuration 
of the teeth by the insertion of intays in-emall perforations cyt in the enamel of 
the upper incisors This custom of decorating the teeth was quite comman in 
various parte of Mexico, where different settings were eed. In the Mayan aren, 
as far suth as Salvador, the object most oftun used for the inlay wae jaileite. 
Ta Mesico, fat example in Ousnea, 1 have found hematite used: in Vera Cruz, 





iD presented some notes on ~ Decoration of the Toth in Ancient Ameri belote 
the American Associitias for ihe Advancement of Science at the Detrnlt ineeelee ii 
r8o7- This paper was nol pollluhesl. partly ty remson at the fact thar 1 wished to 
collict more ttiateial bearing on the eubject. but especially bkerause of my lang Abeeoce 
i Meaion am the work:of thr Louhas Texperfition during the fall und winter af tfos-u, 
(Ser entry in the bibliography uniter date rf tay.) in coor De Lauwh caatiibaaeed | be 
Viena his paper on beeth mntilition. tml decoratban. in Amcticn. (hee entry in ihe 
bibliography ureher thie date.) Lasch mentee ny” MEE del Buding teeth: intaid 
with henatlte in Xow. Me quotes my parmgraph, “Whia iaicent vunetens etry rie 
be trace) (ram the Poeblo region of Ariza to either Central Ametica,” and myn, 
Va, Saville mingecte ta give: lili pero bor ther ill dlistiihytinn of thie coston,"* 
Dr Leech ounfortonmaceiy had netconsulted several sfurlles. etitries ul whieh f sire lacuy 
Hihllography. sehere be youll have found published ocenante af decornied ceeth in 
Chiapar, Yuenian, and ih Mumburas and Salvador, Regariting the Pueblo iegion. I 
mune the etatenent alter having photographed! a skill joumd by Dé Fewkes a7. Sihyarki; 
Aricona, aostuity of which pevms to me clearly wo indicate single arrmtions in ut least 
three of tlie aypes invlenre ame (ov ihe Lewes plitit taterad ticiene. 


turquoise has heen found; ane in other parte, teeth with settings of rock crystal. 
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oleidian, and a red cement, have been found. We have never heard of thiecestam 
in Colombia or Pert, but in Estneraldes, in Atacumes, skulls have been found with 
tiny disrs of guild srt set into the teeth in the same manners in Mexico am! Central 
America, with the exeeptinn of the material. To our knowkdge, among the 
thowneds of mummies and skulle from Peru, inlaid of fled teeth have never been 
found, and it is w fact of very great significance in the arwly of the migrations of 
the ancient people of the weat const of Central Ameri¢a, and of northwestern 
Sith America! 


_ Since writing the above, Boman’s great work on the archeology 
af the Andean region of Argentina has appeared,* and he has pre- 
sented a skull showing filed teeth which was found in the extreme 
northwestern part of that republic. He furthermore refers to filed 
teeth being found in the neighboring part of Bolivia by Crequi 
Montfort? but what I have said regarding the inlaying of teeth 
still holds true. | 

The only account from the early Spanish chroniclers which 
relates to the decoration of the teeth in Ecuador js found in the 
important work of Cieza de Leén, In treating of the province of 
Guayas in my Antiquities of Manati, Ecuador, Final Report, | 
have cited this notice! Before mentioning this custom, Cieza 


' See entry in the bibliography under date of 1009, 

© The title of Boman’s great work will be found in the entry under 2go8 in the 
biblingtaphy. The skull deseribed by Boman. and fllustrated by both Chervin and 
Borman, wae found in Argentiod, meer the arroyo ol Sajate. in the province of Jojuy. 
mot far from the Bolivian and Chilean frontiess, Sayyte io in abent che latitude of 
Antotugacta of the Chilean seaboard. The skull le that of a eliild of whouwt the age 
af seven prone; i has chree of the tower incisors filed, the other beng missing: The 
Upper teeth ales are missing, heer wee dis net know whether these were filed. 

'Chervic. in his Anthropulogie Bolteleome, after describing the Sarate ekull, later 
treated io considerable detail] by Boma, writes: “Nevertheless | found among the 
skulle coming from the graves of Tocarji. near Yura, province of Doren, Department of 
Potes! (Bolivia). amalagetsa mutilations, bres divine, eee fine, i tmayeay en, Ir con- 
slits of a division worked by two strokes of o sew, approaching a right angle, anc 
this separating a triangular piece, the base of which ia situarell on the cutting edge of 
the tooth, dod the pomt directed toward the. root, (See eapecialiy: skulle numbered 
255, ju, @i, anc a4. pl 86,) There He @ aimipke variation af Sayate, which has jt 
importance bj thar it shows us the geographical area of these dental mustilatbea (9 
very consrcrable in thie region."—Tome U1, pp o9-95: 

*See amtry in the tébliegraphy under date of pra. Cieza deLoin wae on the 
inaat of Pousilor letvweren the years 1540 aml 2550, tiene lt bv plain that the cowtom of 
inlaving the teeth with gold discs met have persisted (or some thew after the first 
coming of Pisarro in ($27. 
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enumerates several villages of the district, among them Colonche, 
Chanduy, and Chongon, towns which still exist along the coast of 
the region, between Manglar Alto and Guayaquil. He then pro- 
ceeds; "In some of these villages the caciques and principal ones 
fasten bits of gold in their teeth.” This undoubtedly refers to 
the style of dental decoration found in Esmeraldas province much 
farther to the nerth, where dises of gold were inserted as inlays 
into artificial cavities, as will be described later. 

Bollaert, in his Antguerian, Etknological, and Other Researches 
in New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, published in 1860, gives 
some information regarding the Esmeraldas coast which he received 
from M. Bourcter, formerly consul-general from France to Ecuador. 
He states that “large earthen vessels, containing chicha, have been 
disinterred, also a male skeleton, which had false teeth, secured to 
the cheek-bone by a wire of gold." 

In his Restmen de la Historia del Ecuador Cevallos quotes from 
a report made about the coast of Esmeraldas during the early forties, 
to President Flores, and the statement which follows relates to a 
portion of the coast between La Piedra, at the mouth of Esmeraldas 
river, and Rio Verde, about twenty miles to the north. We 
translate from this account: 

In the year 1836 the Sefiora Maria Montero de Garcta found in opening a 
well in her garden a jar with the ekeleton of a man: the skull was well preserved 


and the tecth were interlaced or intertwined with gold wire, Examining the 
jaws to eee if the teeth were artificial, in which case the wire would have served 


to secure them, it was found that they were not, and thar the gold served aaa 
mire Grmament of fancy af the individual.t 

It seems quite probable that this official account refers to the 
skeleton about which M. Bourcier gave information to Bollaert. 
The place where this discovery was made is in the immediate 
neighborhood of the locality in which was found one of the examples 
which | brought from Ecuador last summer. Tt is indeed un- 
fortunate that we have no representation of this skull! to further 
enlighten us concerning the stvle of decoration, 
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In the spring of 1913, a Cholo, one of the natives of Atacames, 
a town in the province of Esmeraledas, about eighteen miles south- 
west of the city of Esmeraldas, found a skeleton in a burial tube in 
the right bank of the Rio Atacames, just abéve the town, The 
skull was found with the teeth inlaid with gold, bur the finder 
contented himself by breaking off the superior maxillary, throwing 
the rest of the skull away. When [ visited the town in June of the 
present year for the purpose of making some excavations to aupple- 
ment my former work, | obtained the fragment. The two upper 
middle teeth are decorated by the insertion of thin gold discs in 
cavities drilled! or bored in the enamel of the face of the teeth, as 
shown in figure 56, in the drawings: in plate xix, d, ¢. and also in 
the photograph shown in plate xvi, 6, An unusual dental feat, in 
addition to the decer- 
ation, is found in the 
right middie tooth. 
This is not a. right 
middle incisor, but a 
right lateral. incisor 
(pl. xix, d).. which 
does not belong to the 
jaw but wasimplanted 
to replace the middle 





incisor. “This i9 such = rye: g6—Teeth decorated by the Insertion of thin 
an extraordinary fea- gold disca 

ture that we must 

weigh very carefully the evidence as to its having been found in 
the jaw. Everything is tn favor of this position; indeed there is no 
reason to doubt that the replacement is o genuine preeclumbian 
triumph of the ancient dentists of Atacame. 

The occurrence of decorated teeth is extremely rare, very few 
specimens having been found, but this is not proof that the custom 
was not a common one in former times. “The inhabitants of the 
little village are incapable of appreciating the archeological value 
of such fines, as they hold in little esteem objects of antiquity 
which are found in great abundance, and there is no market for 
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relies in this isolated place. The value of the gold inlays as bullion 
is very-smail: the owner sold the specimen for less than two dollars, 
and | could have otained it for less, had 1 desired:to fallow the usual 
niethodof trade. The tooth fits perfectly into the socket, although, 
asa matter of course, it is not so long as the cavity, this space at 
the end being proof that the original tooth was replaced by the 
implanted one only a short time before death, otherwise the growth 
of the bone would have filled it. 

Although | have never before seen an implanted upper tooth 
in ancient America, we have an example in a lower jaw which I 
uncovered in an excavation at Copan early in 1892, Dr Andrews, 
the well-known dental authority, has published a record of this 
fine), as follaws: 

In the Jower jaw of the skeleton was found the most interestin & curiosity. in 
the whole collection to dentists—a lower left fateral incisor thar has been carved 
from same dark stone, and which has been implanted to tale the place of one that 
had been lest. The tartar would sem to show that it had been worn for some 
time during life. ‘This implantation untedates Dr. Younger’s cxpernments by 
some fifteen hundred yeore.! 

In another paper, Dr Andrews writes: 

The mast interesting dental curiosity in the collection is an implanted toath, 
imiule of some dark stone, It wos found neatly fitned in the socket of an inferior 
left lateral incisor, aml ie shaped very nmuch like the natural tooth. ‘That It hal 
been worn for sume time during life sas indicated by the thick incrustation of 
tartor upon ih? 

‘The setting of the implanted lef middle incisor of the Atacames 
specimen under consideration (pl, xix, ¢) is alittle larger than that in 
the right tooth, being a slightly irregular dise, 6.5 mm. in diameter, 
while the other iniay, a perfect diac, js only 5 mm, in diameter. 
The smaller disc, however, is slightly thicker than the larger one, 
being less than .5 mn. in thickness, the other being tur .3 mm. 
The surfaces of the inlays are flat and polished. The ew 
projects below the edge of the central part of the tooth, and Viewing 
at it from the inside (pl. xix, fj, it appears to have been filed, and 
thus decorated before the insertion of the inlay. Ir is extremely 
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probable that the left lateral incisor and the left canine exhibit 
decoration by filing (pl. rx, 2, 4), and are not naturally worn 
down. This custom of filing the teeth, a quite common custom in 
ancient Mexico and Central America, is now found for the first time 
on the Pacific coast of South America, in case our presumption is 
correct, although, as has been already stated, Boman has recently 
reported it from Argentina, 

The back teeth are very much worn, evidence that the decorated 
incisors were carefully taken care of, in order that the iniplanted 
tooth and the projecting inlay might not be injured, 

A short time before nvy first visit to Atacames In 1907, a skeleton 
was foun in a burial tube, which had the four incisors ancl the 
two canines of the upper jaw decorated with gold inlays, The 
finder, unfortunately, extracted the settings for the trifling value 
of the gold, and threw the skull away. I secured these six inlays, 
and they now form a part of the Esmeraldas collection in the Heye 
Museum. They are a little smaller than the two in the specimen 
just acquired, one being 4.5 mm. and the other five 4 mm. in diameter, 
Several other teeth with gold setting have been found at various 
times after floods, when the banks of the river were undermined, 
often uncovering burials. With one exception, outside of our awn 
collection, they have been given away ascufiosities. The exception 
noted is a fragment of a skull found in the early seventies and pre- 
sented to the late [, 5, Wilson, It is now in the British Museum. 
This skull (pl. xvi, a) formerly contained eight gold inlays in the 
upper jaw, decorating the four incisors, the two canines, and the 
two bicuspids. Only the settings in the canines and the bicuspids 
remain, although the cavities in three of the incisors are found, 
while one of the incisors is missing. 

We know, then, that the number of the teeth to be decorated 
was Vanable, Our examples have two and six, while the British 
Museum has eight inlays, the latter number being the extreme 

¥ A drawings of this ck tea recently been published to the Short Guide do tke 
Astritcm Antiguitia ian the Brith Masi, oniiten by Mr jJoyer, See entry in the 
bibliography gider dam wl tora, | obtaleed 4 photagraph of thie ppecimen in 1893, 


Whirh fie been nepreadaced for eeverail pears mong the pilates of my icnpulslishedd 
workon the urchcolagy of Esoerahine, 
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found by us in a skull from a tomb in the ruins of Copan, 
Honduras, where, however, the setting was of jadeite. Jt may be 
jobserved here that gold! as an inlay has never been found thus far 
ito our knowledge in North America or in South America outside 
\of the Esmeraldas coast region. From Tomsupa, a few miles north 
of Atacames, we have two gold discs, one 4mm. and the other 4.5 
mm. in diameter, which are without doubt inlays from teeth. 
From La Tolita, more than a hundred miles to the north, we have 
numerous gold discs, of about the size of the Atacames specimens, 
which are probably inlays, but thus far, in the extensive diggings 
that have been carried on there in search of gold, no skulls with 
decorations have been found. 1 believe that when careful exca- 
vations are made in the many mounds on the island, skulls having 
gold decorations will be discovered. It is a curious fact that we do 
not find any indication of this type of facial decoration in any of 
the hundreds of pottery heads from La Tolita. but in reality out 
hasty survey of this area is hardly a seratch on the surface of this 
important archeological field, 

By far the most transcendent example of teeth decoration which 
has at present come to light in America is in a skull discovered. in 
1909 ata place called La Piedra, near the point an the right bank of 
Esmeraldas river where it empties into San Mateo bay. It was 
accidentally found by Mr Pinzon and Mr George D. Hedian, the 
latter the American consular agent at Esmeraldas, and was kindly 
presented to me by Mr Hedian for the Heye Museum during my 
visit to Ecuador last summer. ‘The stull was seen projecting from 
the bank, but no other parts of the skeleton were uncovered, probably 
having been washed away after the bank was undermined. The 
upper part of the skull is in fragments, but is restorable. The 
upper and lower jaws are somewhat flattened, having been crushed 
by the weight of earth, and still remain with the mass of éarth in 
which they were imbedded (see pl. xvn, and fig 57). The skull, 
slightly deformed, is that of an adult female. ‘The decoration 
of the teeth is unique and presents a new type of facial ornamenta- 
tion. Instead of small dises being: set into artificial cavities, we 
find in this case, as shown in plate xix, ¢, that certain teeth of the 
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upper jaw were almost entirely covered on the outer face by an 
overiay of gold. The entire enamel of the teeth decorated has been 
removed with the exception of narrow bands at the bases and the 
upper parts where they were close to the flesh and imbedded in 
the jaw. The removal of the enamel is through to the dentine and 
was skilfully accomplished. It appears that in some instances 
sawing was done slightly under the enamel at the upper part, so 
that the gold overlay, or covering, might be fitted under it in order 
to make it more secure. In one tooth there is a very tiny ridge on 
the right side where the enamel was left in a beveled fine. The 
teeth thus practically 
“face-crowned™ are 
the four incisors and 
the twocanines. ‘The 
overlays: are missing 
in all but one of the 
teeth, the left lateral 
incisor (pl. xix, ¢), 
\ This gold: covering is 
slightly folded or bent 
over each side of the 
tooth for greater se- 
curity, The overlay 
Measures 5 mim, in 
height, and has an ex- 
treme width of S mm. 
(an average of 7 mm.) Piss 37 — Upper teeth ornamented witht eretlay 
on the face, while the oll grodel, 
Clamped or bent-over 
section is tov small to be measured. The teeth which have lost 
the overlays (a front and side view of one is given in pl. XIX, 
a, 4) show that the cutting extends toward the dentine fT mm. 
or & trifle more. In the left middle incisor the vertical cut is 6.6 
tm, ; the right middle incisor hasa vertical cut of G.ommn.: while the 
canines have 5 mm. In aonie of the cuts traces of a cement which 
\ aided in holding the gold fast to the teeth may still leseen. The 
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polished surface of the remaining overlay does not come out to the 
face of the tooth; in other words, the gold is not so thick as the depth 
of the cut, Unlike the fragment of skull which contains the disc 
inlays described above, the teeth are not worn down, and are in a 
splendid state of preservation, The teeth decorated are those 
which show when the mouth is opened in speaking, and are =H) 
covered that they must have had the appearance in life of gold teeth. 

This new phase of dental decoration exhibits a skill far in excess 
of that shown in the simple discs cut out of the enamel for inlays, 
as the removal of sucha large part of the enamel required the most 
delicate work on the part of the operator so as not to injure the 
dentine and cause premature decay. Had the gold overlay not been 
tightly fitted over the exposed dentine, decay likewise would have 
been rapid, but there is not a trace of decay on the surfaces of the 
dentine where the overlays huve been lest, nor is there any in- 
dication that the decoration was not worn for a considerable time 
during life, and | am of the opinion that the accidental finding of 
the skull is responsible for the lack of the five overlays, and that 
they were mot lost during life. 

One other type of decoration remains to be considered. On the 
first expedition to Esmeraldas, in 1907, my assistant, Mr Niendorif, 
was sent ona trip from Atacames southward to the frontier of the 
province of Manabi. At Tonchigue, a few miles south of Atacames, 
he made several excavations, and | quote from his report as follows: 

One tube, twenty inches in diameter and two fect six inches high, contained 
a skeleton; the tube «tood on an alla overlapping it abut two inches. The olla 
was thirteen inches deep. On top of the tube there had been another tube over- 
__ lapping the lower one by about five inches, Being ao near the 
(ee Be! surface, che tube and the olla hal been exposed to the elements 
sec 4 Tonile for so long a time that | could not save the bones A part of 

craament of *** ‘oP of the skoll had been bleached white. On either side of 

golit the skull I found small pieces of copper wire which had been 

gilded. They were evidently earrings. Reotween the two upper 

front teeth | found a small spoon-shaped piece of gold (see fig. 54], bent around 
the tooth on the tsi. 





The teeth arid the rest of the skull were so much disintegrated 
that Mr Niendorff was unable to preserve them. This gold orna- 
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ment has a small piece broken from it. As shown in the drawing, 
which is natural size, it is flattened out. It was bent around the 
tooth with the rounded side out, thus forming a type of decoration 
combining the disc and the band on the face of the incisor. 

In our study of this subject we have found that various methods 
. of decoration were in ‘vogue along the Esmeraldas coast, The 
most common type was the inlay of small discs; we have also the 
_ overlay of gold bands in the enamel: again, as in the Tonchigue 
example, the binding around the tooth of a convex dise and bands; 
and, finally, the reported discovery in the thirties of the imter- 
twining or interlacing of gold wire around the teeth. It-should also 
, be noted that the decoration was always in the upper teeth, and 
20 far as we now know gold was always used as the material for the 
inlay: There is also the indication that filing of the teeth was 
practised. 

In order to compare our Esmeraldas specimens with eome of 
those found in Mexico and Central America, there are introduced 
in plate Xtx a few drawings of tecth from this area, They show that 
in the art of inlaying substances in the teeth, the technique in 
Central America is identical with that of Esmeraldas. The examples 
to m are inlaid teeth from Mexico and Honduras, cxemplifying 
three different materials used as inlays. #@ is an upper incisor 
from Yucatan in the Berlin Museum: it has an inlay of turquoise. 
is not filed, and has a perforation on the side near the upper end 
of the root for suspension. Example j ts from Tecolpa, Chiapas, 
not far from the ruins of Palenque.’ [ collected it mo18o07, and it 1s 
now in the American Museum of Natural History. [tis an upper 
incisor, has an inlay of jadette, and is filed at each corner. Speci- 
men & is from the ruins of Copan, Honduras; it'was found in a tomb 
which T uncovered in 1892, and is pow. in the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard Wniversity2 This is an upper incisor, and is decorated 
in the same manner as the tooth from Tecolpa, being inlaid with 
jadette and also filed. The tooth shown in / ie also from Copan; 
it has an inlay of jadeite, but is filed only on the right corner. 
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An Upper canine, m, is from Xoxo, Oaxaca. In my paper on Zapa- 
tecan tombs’ | have described! the finding of this tooth; ic was 
excavated in an enclosure in front of a stone burial chamber in 
the center of Mound 5, with a number of human teeth which had 
been thrown in with a mass of other objects, Several of the teeth 
were ornamented by the insertion of smal! circular pieces of hematite 
averaging three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. Several were 
also filed, and two had no setting but were filed at the corner. 
These areallupperteeth. The tooth illustrated hasa hematite inlay, 
but i not filed. This specimen, with two other decorated teeth 
from the Nexo tomb, are now in the American Museum of Natural 
History. The other teeth shown in plate xrx illustrate examples of 
simple filing, Specimen» the writer found in the Cave of Loltun, Yu- 
catan? itexhibits filing similar to that found in the skull which | also 
discovered inca tomb in the ruins of Labna, Yucatan, while engaged 
in the work of the Thompson Expedition of the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University. ‘This ekull has been illustrated by Dr 
Andrews,” but [ give here, in plate Xvi, a, a front view, as the 
publications of Dr Andrews are not readily accessible. Teeth o 
and pof plate 51x are fronva skull illustrated in Strebel's work, and 
are from Cerro Montoso, Vera Cruz. They exhibit a different 
style of filing, the first showing the presence of a double serrated 
edge, while the second has a single serration,’ All the teeth shown 
in the illustration are from upper jaws. 

In all the examples of skulle with decorated teeth which I have 
seen, if the style of decoration is that of a simple inlay or a combina- 
tion of inlay and filing in the same tooth, the teeth of the lower 
jaw are not decorated, I[nlaying is confined strictly to the teeth 
of the upper jaw- Ti the upper teeth, however, are only filed, then 
in a oumber of instances we find the lower teeth fled with a 
single or a double serration, aa in the examples of upper teeth 
shown in 7», o, #, of plate xix. Unfortunately, only one of the 


See entry in the bikllogmphy under date of 1eo9; aleo the entry of Batres unrlee 
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skulls with fled upper and lower teeth which | have seen has all af 
the teeth in place, namely, the example from Labna, where the six 
upper teeth, incisors and canines, are filed; and the cight lower 
teeth, incisors, canines, and bicuspids, are also filed. In other 
skulls it is impossible to state how many of the lower teeth were 
thus decorated. In the Mexican ancl Central American area, 
what 1 have written about the vanability of the number of teeth 
te be decorated in Esmeraldas ts also true. 

In figure 59 is il- 
lustrated the fragment 
of upper maxillary hg- 
ured by Hamy. It is 
one ¢f two examples of 
the kind with inlaid 
teeth from Mexico 
which we have ever 
seen published; other 
specimens showing this 
custom are simply iso- 
latxt teeth separate 





from: the jaw. It to pye sg—atpper teeth intald with gald.. From 
from Campeche, Mex- Campoche. Mexico. (After Hamy.) 
icd,-and indicates that 

at least aix of the teeth were decorated—the four incisors and the 
canines. The right middle incisor is missing, and the settings of 
turquoise are lacking in the cavities cut in the left middle incisor 
and in the right canime. 

The other example is ina complete skull fram Chalchicomula, 
state of Puebla, Mexico, which has recently been illustrated by Dr 
Walter Lehmann: it is now in the Ethnographical Museum in 
Munich. In this, the only complete skull with decorated teeth 
which has been published (sce plate xXvult, 4), the two upper in- 
cisors are ornamented with smatl circular inlays of jadeite, some- 
what smaller than the average inlays in other decorated teeth 
which | have examined. 
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Comparing these specimens with aur Atacames fragments, the 
close similarity is evident, especially.in the specimen in the British 
Museum and the Campeche fragment, the inlays in both specimens: 
being of the same size. | 

I cannot help expressing the opinion that the custom of in- 
laying teeth as fouml on the Ecuadorian coast has come directly 
from Central America, amd that future explorations of the Gearge G. 
Heye Expedition co the north, along the Colombian coast, will 
probably bring to light other examples of this custom in the region 
separating the coast of Ecuador fram Central America. [t+ would 
be premature at this time to dwell on the question of a connection 
Letween the coast cultures of Ecuador arid Central America, bit it 
might be stated, in conclusion, that-we have several other paints of 
contact which seem to be indicated in a study of our extensive 
collections from the province af Esmeraldas. This is asubject which 
we reserve for consideration in our forthcoming monograph on 
The Archeology of Esmeraldas, which will appear-as Volume U1 of 
out Coniributtens to South American Archeology, 

The interesting questions will be asked, How was the work of 
cutting the teeth accomplished? and How was the patient able to 
withstand the pain of the operation done with the most primitive 
of tools? The only information thar sheds light on the first query 
is found in the work of De Landa, who, writing about the native 
poptilation of Viratan, the Mavis, save: They hail the custom 
of sawing the teeth, leaving them like the teeth of a saw, anc this 
they did forelegance or show; the work was done by the old women, 
filing them (the teeth) with certain stones ancl water."' This 
probably explains the process employed by the peaple of Esmeraldas 
and Argentina in filing the teeth and in cutting out the enamel for 
overlays, a8-shown in La Pledra skill: but, in cutting the cavities 
for inlay work, stone drills, or perhaps either hollow bane or cane 
drills, were employed with sand and water, Ne metal tools have 
vet been discovered in Esmeraldas or elkkewhere in Ecuador by 
which the work could) have been done. All the copper cel and 

Hh work af Diego de Lande, wintitied Walucidd ue Las Conus de Yocutdn, wins buts il 
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axes are large, and we have only a «ingle amall. copper implement, 
an awl, from Esmeraldas, We must not forget that to the present 
time hardly any-archeological work has been dowe m this section of 
South America. Our own explorations thus far have been little 
more than a preliminary reconnoissance of the region. Later, 
toads suttable for the fine dental work exhibited by these specimens 
mi be uncovered by the apade of the investigator. | believe, 
however, that copper is ton eoft to have been used successfully for 
cutting so hard a substance as enamel, hence it ts fairly evident 
that dther materials must have been employed as tools by the 
ancient dentists. 

Regarding the other question, as to the abilitv of the patient 
to bear the discomfort and pain of the operation, is it not possible 
that these people had discovered the properties of coca in producing 
local anesthesia? We know from archeological evidence, which 
I have brought out in my work on Manabi! that the peaple of the 
‘coast were addicted to the use of coca, chewing the leaves, mixed 
with lime, exactly ax do the Indians of today in o large part of 
western South America. [n view of this fact, it does not seem 
unreasonable to advance the hypothesis that coca may have been 
used, in some form, in dental work in this ured, where, without 
question, a little-known brinch of the South American Indians 
reached a high state of aboriginal culture. 
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1894 Paso v Troxcosa, Francises pe. Cathloga de la Secciin de México, 
Exposicion HistoriceAmericata de Madrid, 1892, toma 1, p. 384, 
Mattrnl, 1693; 

Mention di mantle of the collecting af teeth. fied and inlaid with jodeite in Tecolpa. 
Chiipas In ig? | collected a tooth of the same chnnicter in ‘Teoolpa, which |e now 
In the Aneticon Miter af Natural }Hatery, 

Axtmews, BR. R, Prehistoric Crania from Cenrral America, In Jnter- 

natiown! Dental Jeurwal, reprint, g pp, 1 pl, 4 figs, Boston, 1493,. 

Axneews, R. R, Prehistoric American Dentistry, In Denial Prae- 
Hitioner, reprint, 4 pp., 2-il!,, Buffalo, 1893. 

In those two pape Or Antinews figures and describes a gkall from Laboo, Vecaton 
with tenth hed in the opper amt lower jaws, and alse teeth filed ond inlaid with jadeite 
and ared cement, froin Copan, Metiliiras, all excrraied ty Saville ‘These specimen 
are now In the Poobody Mineo of Horvard University, 

1896 SAvie, Manama. IL Prehistoric Ruins of Copan, Honduras. Menvirs 
of the Peabody AMsisexm of Amerizun Archeology arid Fihmelagy, 
Harvard Unrversily, vol, 1, nn, t, pp.-30, 92, text figs 
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Several of the Aled ant Inlakl teeili are Wlidirated and the finding ‘of then fa 
mentioned in the report on the excavation of the tombs. 

1897 THomrson, Enwann H. Cave of Loltun, Yucitun, Report of Exploras 
tions by the Museum, 1686-69 and 1890-91, Memoirs of the Peatody 
Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, Hareard University, 
vol, {, fo, 2, 20, fig. 16, 

 hetrate: three fled tecth found by Saville, while in charge of the work of the 

Thompson Expedition. in the Cave 4 Loltun, Vuratan. 

1899 Savitte, Marstart H,. Exploration of Zapotecan Tombs in Southern 
Mexico, In American Anthropologist, 8. 5., vol, 1, pp. 394. g6t-g62, 
April-June. rgg. 

Mentions the finding of filed teeth andl teeth Intnl with hemasite In a tomb 
excavated in Nox. Oaxaca. ty the Loubar Expedition. Several of thieee teeth ore 
in the American Museum.of Natural Hiwory, New Vork. 
igot Lascw, Rictarp. Die VerstOmeilung der Zihne in Amerika und Ber- 

merkungen zur Zahodeformicrung im Allgemeinen. In Mitthetlungen 
der anthropologrschen Gesellschaft in Wier, Band xxxi, pp. 19-22. 
Vienna, 1901, 

A grncraltreatic on teeth mutilation jnancent America. 

190a  Batzes, Leoropno, Explorations of Monte Alban, Gaxaca, Mexico, pp. 
o-To, fig. 3, México, 1902, 

In thia acenont of the exphicatlonn carted on at Monte Alban, Adie: Ulnatrates a 
Aled tooth inlaid with lente which hewtates he lound ina orypt it Mowe “Tha is 
not to. “The tooth ia inne of thiver found by ime. and becaine the property of the Muse 
Naconnl, Mexico City, in the division of the material found by the Logbat Eapedition. 

LummoLtz; Cami. Unknown Mexico, vol. 1, pp. g2f-427, 1 HL, New 
York, 1go2. 

Lemliolta Wietrates ao skull with filed toeth in the upper jaw. fn exploring on 
aecient burl place near facagm, Michoacan, Laimbolts founil a nimber at ekeille witht 
fed teeth in both the upper amd the fower jaw, These skullsate in the American 
Museum of Natural Hietory. 

1907 = 

1908 Cueevis, A. Anthropologie Bollvignne. Publication af the Afisaion G. 
de Cregud Montfort ct FE. Senechal de lo Gronge, 3 volumes, Paria, 1907- 

rus, 

Th tone wi Cheri Wuetratex a wkull with filed teeth from Sayace, Argentina, 
and ale two ekulle from the Lepartoent of Patoal, Bolivia, which ha «tates have 
filed teeth, The Wluntrathone are small and do not clearly show tls femiure Sox 
tome im, pp. ga-o4, Bev. to-a5, pl 6, unit pl. 1. no. 285. pl, BO. no. Jia; alee po mo. 
ig, ah, 

1908 Bowan, Esc. Antiquiticve de li Region Andine de la Republique Argen- 
tine et du Desert d"Atacama. Publication of the Mision Scientifigue 
C.de Cregud Montfort  E. Senechal deta Grange, tome Mm. pp. 579-559, 
alo xivin, Ags. 193-114, Paris, 1905. 
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‘Boma gives Ccmmorubic attention (othe eubheet of decwote). teeth) citing varios 
auton, and Ulnetotoe a pktill with) pled teoth fram sothwesern, Argentina. 
elae en mer Tee 
toog Savitne, Maxsyait. HL Armchmological Reseurches on the Coast of 

Esmeratdie (Ecomdor), In Verdandlungen der XVI Iniereationaten 
il merihemishen Kongresses, Wien, 196%, p. 344, Vienna, 190%. 

Fest peitice ail. ler Billig of whulls with terihy. inlaid with gold in Atacanme. 

‘910 SAVILLE, Maman. HL Tho Antiquities of Manabi, Ecusdor, Final 

Report. Cowtriiitens te Santh Aomertcra Archeology, wok 1. pp. 89, 

tot fover, T. A A Short Guide to the American. Antiquities in the. British 
Misutn, pp. 96-37, 2 IL, Lomlim, 1912, 

jose flewtes a htohon alall (rom: Avenir, Ecmarter, withthe teeth bili: with 


gulii., The piliotagrapli which we teprikiine ter thle pepe wee dukes for the author in. 
at E 


Lanatanh, Water. Berichte dee 1. Evhnogeaphischen Museums in 
Miinchen, {V (i914), pp, vor-toz, Abb. 28, Munich, 1912. 
efits Ages amd describes a eksill with twa tenth imbabel wits jadefte. He 
alec exile uitention to eeveral other insienres of decorated teeth Lut gives wir general 
Secoont ef ther en bject, 
Hevea Messeeu 
SEW Yorke City 


SHELL GORGETS FROM MISSOURI 
Hy GEORGE GRANT. MACCURDY 


‘OLOR, texture, rhythm, harmony, symmetry, these are some 
of the playthings with which Nature beguiles her children, 
That they appealed to even the tnfancy of the race there is 
abundant evidence, The esthetic sense carly found expression in 
various ways. One of these was in articles of personal adornment 
or symbolic use. Ornaments of shell came into use before the close 
of the Paleolithic period and have ever since played an important 
rile in primitive art. The reasons for this are obvious. Shellfish 
figure largely in the food supply: the empty shells serve as ready- 
made vessels, and are alxo easily fashioned into tools or articles of 
apparel, The inner walls of certain large shells offer 4 prepared 
field for incised and open work. 
Disks of considerable size can be cut from the expanded portion 
of such atiells; for cape as waa Parerrent Disks of this 


ably were worn a saepended about the neck, hence the name wena 
or plague pectoral. In fact the mode of occurrence would seem to 
leave no doubt as to the method of wearing this ornament. We 
have the testimony of eyesvitnesses, among then) Mr C. Croswell,' 
who savs that the gorget he found “lay an the breast-bone of a 
skeleton, with the concave or ornamental side uppermost.” 

The most comprehensive discussion of shell gorgets, also onr of 
the first to be published, is that by Professor William H. Holmes? 
whoaét classification has been quite generally followed by subsequent 
writers, Holmes recognized at Jeast six groups, distinguished by 
the designs engraved upon them." These are the cross, spider, 
scalloped disk, serpent, bird, human figure, the homan face, and 
the frog. The group representing the human face when not per- 


“Trams, Acai. Sef, Sh Lomdd, 11 $97. 1878. 
t Art in Shell of the Awcient Americana, Seomd Aun, Rep. Burean Aiimology. 
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forated! for suspension might well have been used as amask. Per- 
forated examples, however, seem to have been used as trie gorgets, 
for Mr Clarence B. Moore! has found such on the chest in burials 
from Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The home of the shell gorget isin the middly and lower Missis- 
sippi valley and eastward along the Gulf coast to the Atlantic 





Deep Ravine 


Mound. Bottom Land 


Gorn Field 


Fic. fa—Gronnd-plan and profile of the alte fear Saint Marya. Petry county, Mis 
mutt: The otyecta were found) within the qotted enclosice. 


ocean (Missouri, I[Illineis, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida). Missourl and Ten- 
nessee furnishing perhaps the finest examples, Previous writers 
have noted the resemblance between certain shell gorgets from 
Mexico (Tampico, (suerrero, Vera Cruz, and Michoacan) and those 
from the Mississippi valley and the Southern states, 


‘Some Aboriginal Sites on Missimipa River, Jou; Acad, Nai Sei. Phils.. xiv. 
m1 
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In 1871 Professor QO. C, Marsh was so fortunate as to secure for 
the Yale University Museum eight shell gorgets and a fragment of 
another, all (with possibly one exception) from the same cemetery 
in Perry county, Missouri, These, together with other antiquities 
from this cemetery, were bought of Alfred D. Chandler, who ab- 
tained them “on the spot,” and which he says “cost several days’ 
hard labor and adventure in the woods." The locality is about 
four miles south of the town of Saint Marys and three miles west of 
the Mississippi, opposite Chester, Illinois, The cemetery is on the 
first gentle declivity that extends from the limestone bluffs to the 
steeper decline descending to the bottom lands. The graves were 
first laid open by the deep wagon ruts that skirted a cornfield. On 
the terrace near the graves and in the center of the cornfield is a 
mound described as:being “now about one hundred feet in diameter, 
and perhaps eight feet high, clreular in form. The farmers say it 
was once many feet higher, but has been worn down every year by 
jlowing and by rain. Chandler found nothing inthe mound. The 
accompanying ground-plan and profile (hg. 61), which evidently 
give a good idea of the site, are copied from a pen sketch in one of 
Mr Chandler's letters to Professor Marsh, The following de- 
scription of the finds made at this site is also taken from this letter: 

There has been but one perfect skull taken out . ... itis the skall of an adult 
well preserverl, with all the teeth. Every attempt to get another such has failed; 
the bones re too far decomposed to hold together after the earth is removed. . . . 
Every entire skeleton was placed with jta feet to the east. Many diseconected 
bones were found put in-withour order, The lace wae always uppermost. The 
bodies were sometimes in layers. The relics, ctc., were always round the head, 
» a Besides a large number of pots, bottles, aml images, all diferent in ehape, 
l have stone hatcheta, copper, btad, very small arrowhiewuls cunningly formed, 
large «pear heads, several lower jaws, implements of bone, some fine specimens 
of engraved shells dipped apparently in some dye, with many other odds and-ends. 
.«» Every articlé you may be sure is genuine aod out of thie place. I have 
myself excavated many, and have seen, or know bevond question that all the others 
have been dug up there. Abour a quarter of an acre of land has been upturned 
to get them. 

Judging from the engraved shells in the Yale collection it ts 
difficult to understand why Mr Chandler should say they had been 
“dipped apparently in some dye," unless he mistook the discolor- 
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ations of age for dye. Where the original sirfaces are peeled away 
the shell shows white and chalky by contrast. 

Following the clussifi- 
cation of Holmes, the 
series of eight gorgets in- 
clude two that might he 
considered ay representing 
the cross, two the spider, 
one the serpent, and three 
the human figure, Figure 
62 represents a well-pre- 
served gorget in which the 
design is brought out by 
mens of open work and 
incised lines. It resem- 
bles two oblong links. of 
a chain interwoven at 
tight angles, Beginning at the top, the right half of the vertical 
link passes over the upper half and under iid lower half of the 
horizontal link: going upward 
the left half of the vertical 
link passes over the lower and 
under the upper half of the 
horizontal link. By rotating 
the disk go®, the foregoing 
relations ar’ exactly repro- 
ducml The apen work ated 
the incised fines at thetr-ends 
give to the litike the appear- 
ance of being set in an open 
citcular field. This desipn 
anc that on a gorget! from 
Fain’s tsland, Tennessee (fe. 
63), are variatits of the same idea, In the latter the links are 
more angular, imore closely interwoven, and not bounded) by open 





‘Fas, 62.—Shel] goract irom Saint Marys, Perry 
co Mizeour|, Crozdesigng, Valecallection, (4;) 





Fi.  &y—Shell Kereet, Fain'e Tshuned, 
Tent Cresdielem (ATO? Holmes.) 


‘Holme np. ct. plo lig. 1 
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work. Alternating with the arms of the cross are four annular 
nodes produced. by champlevé, each with a small conical depression 
in the center; and at the center of the cross is a similar but smaller 
node, 

Unfortunately the design on the gorget represented in figure 64 
is fragmentary, Enough remains, however, to render restoration 
of the missing parts reasonably sure, because of the symmetrical 
character of the pattern. 
Inthe center is a circle 
enclosing a cross. To 
another larger circle en- 
closing these, four 
straight limes are at- 
tached ‘situated at the 
four points of the com- 
pass and in line with the 
arms of the central cross. 
The cruciform idea is 
still further extended by 
a series of three double 
terraces radiating from —_ 
the four cardinal pins, 4S es om Sin ar, 
The tops of the four (Rizact eles.) 

OUTErMost terraces com- 

cide with the inner of at least two enclosing circles: A somewhat 
less elaborate example of this etyle is found on a shell gorget from 
Missouri illustrated in Mr C. C. Willoughby’s “Analvsis of the 
Decorations upon Pottery fram the Mississippi Valley." 

The significance of the cross in ancient American art has been 
dwelt on by various writers. Holmes believes that attempts to 
connect the use of the cross in prehistoric America with its use in 
the East “have signally failed"; and “that it occupies a place in 
ancient American art so intimately interwoven with conceptions 
peculiar to the continent that it cannot be separated from them." 
Among historic tribes the equal-armed cross is. a commen symbol for 
Som, Amer, Polle-lare, x: 0857, 
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the four cardinal points or the four winds. Like the swastika, with 
which it is sometimes associated, the cross se¢éms to be at home 
everywhere. Its alisence from America would call forth remark 
even more than its presence. [t is employed as a decoration on 
some of the pottery from the ancient graves of Missouri south of 
Perty county, occurring no fewer than ten times on one of the 
water bottles in. the Yale collection that came from Dichlstadt, 
Scott county, seven times painted in white on a red slip and three 
times spared out of the ground. On the neck are six crosses, each 
surrounded by a circle. On the bottom, but not centrally placed, 
is a rather large cross, swastika, and circle combined (fig. 65); 1t 
resembles the central sym- 
bol on the gorget from 
Saint Clair county, Ili- 
nos, seven miles from the 
city of Saint Lous. This 
gorget, which was found 
on the breast of a skeleton, 
represents a. spider, the 
cross symbol being placed 
doreally on the thorax. 
Similar conceptions in re- 
poussé and open work are 

: , to be seen on several pen- 
Fic. 43,—Caombination cress; swastika, and dants of sheet copper 


cron painted ¢m the bottom of a water bottle found by Mr Clarence B. 
from Seott county, Mietourk Vale collection : 





Moore at Moundville, 
Alabama. ‘The three Greek crosses on the body of this vessel. are 
in the red color of the slip, eavh set in a white circular field, which in 
turn i¢ surrounded by a sort of aureole suggesting the rays of the 
sun. The cross here might well be considered therefore as a symbol 
of the sun. The cross ond arce surrounded by pointed rvs is the 
central symbol on certain shell gorgets from Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Florida. The cross represented in figure 66 is one of three 
from the body of a water bottle in the Seott county collection. 
It is a variant of the cross design on one of the gorgets (fig. 64). 
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Representations of the spider are rare in ancient American art: 
scarcely more than half a dozen examples of it on shell gorgets 
have hitherto been published. The treatment is remarkably 
realistic and uniform, showing the artist to be o close student of 
nature as well as an adept in graphic expression. That the head is 
invariably tumed downward! as if the spider were suspended by its 





Fic. 66.—Cros design from the body of a water bottle Diehloade station, 
Scott county. Miseourl. Wale collection. 


thread, is sufficient evidence to prove this to be true. According 
to Professor Petrunkevitch, the eminent authority on arachnids, 
the spider's head is always downward when the creature is in repose. 





‘The epectmen from Fain’s Ietand, Tenn. figured by Holmes, cant with 
cettainty be called! an exception to this rule 
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This ts the spider's position of safety; taking it is srmply obeying the 
law of self preservation. At the first intimation of danger, the 
creature drops to safety, leaving a thread by which to find its way 
back to the starting point; for the spider's sense of sight is probably 
neteol the best. ‘The artist was also exact in respect ta the number, 
pose, and anatomy of the spider's legs. Aristotle gave to insects 
eight legs when they have only sx. Arachnids have cight legs, 
but Japanese toy-makers jive them only six. The ancient red 
man of the Mississippi valley, more observant than either, represents 
the spider on his shell ommaments with eight legs, the correct number. 
The pose is 
also correct, 
for all orb- 
weaving spil- 
ders have the 

— degs disposed 

| \ two forward 
} and two back- 

} ward on each 
side. The an- 
atomy of the 
leg is also 
faithfully ren- 
dered in the 
serice of al- 





era , me rermating long 

a = and short seg- 

Pre, 67,—Shill gorgrt trom Saint Marya, Perry. county, Missourt. ments (fig. 
Spiderdesivy. Vale callecthon. (Faeect vine pane a2 

67). That 


nearest the hody represents the femur, the first short segment ts 
the patella, the second long one js the tibia, the second short seg- 
ment represents the colored zone at the joint, and the last long 
segment the metatarsus and tarsus combined. Manvlibles; palpi, 
and abdomen are in general faithful to nature. Even the attach 
ments for the dorse-ventral tmuscles are depicted on the abdomen 
by means of dots. The most pronounced deviation from nature's 
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model je seen in the treatment of the cephalotherax. In some 
species there is a suggestion of differentiation between head and 
thorax, but nowhere is it so marked as-im the engraved effigies, 
In the latter, too much prominence is also given te the eyes: the 
spider's eyes, eight in number, are so small they were probably 
overlooked. The cross which sometimes actually occurs on the 
abdomen, the artist has for some reason. placed centrally over the 
thorax. in Fpeira ivsnleris, a species common to the Mississippi 
valley and the United States generally, the abdominal cross is quite 
distinct. 

In view of the artist's success in holding as it were the mirror 
up to nature, caution should be exercized leat the rile of symbolism 
be overemphasized. Mrs Nut- 
tall! for example, attaches much 
significance to the downward posi- 
tion of the head in spider gorgets, 
calling attention to the descent of 
Tezeatlipoca by a spider's thread. 
The pwo points she emphasizes are: 
that the tithe Tzontemoec (he who 
deseends head. foremoet) “ie re- 
corded in the Codex Fuenleal im- 
mediately after the mame Mictlan- = 
tecuhitle: and that “the spider is 9 Fm, 4&—Shell yorget frem Saint 
figured on the manta of Mictlante. Merve ferry ceunty, soir = ahi Snag 
cahtll da: the oN. MS: wad 5 Jeaien, Yale collect (Exuct sizc.) 
sculptured in the centre, above his forchead, in his sculptured image.” 
The sculptured image referred tots on the bottom of a large stone 
sacrificial howl (gvayiixicolli), The figure in the center above the 
forehead of Mictlanteeuhtli is not the realistic spiiler sean on the 
shell gorgets; for the abdamen, the most prominent feature of the 
spider's anatomy. 14 lacking entirely, and the posture ts head upward 
instead of heatl downward. [t is perhaps safer to assume that the 
spiders engraved on gorgets are first and foremost delineations of 
the habits and anatomy of the spider, about which their mytho- 
logical meaning, if they hod anv, crystallized. 
= 1 avchegl, and Lithwots Papers, Peateds Afmecone, Maccent bot. tty 44. betrt, 
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The: only gorget in the Yale collection that might possibly be 
grouped with those bearing effigies of the serpent is reproduced in 
figure 69. Much of the weathered crust has disappeared, leaving 
only faint traces of the original incised pattern, which is enclosed by 
a circle and which seems to consist for the greater part of three 
groups of approximately parallel lines. The open work confined to 
the central portion would no doubt add materially to the meaning 
of the design, which must remain somewhat of a puzzle until made 
clear by discoveries of better preserved examples. 

The rarest of all 
shell gorgets, and 
for that matter the 
gems of all art in 
shell, are the gor- 
gets with represen- 
tations of the hu- 
man figure. Three 
of this class are in 
the Yale collection. 
One of these (fig. 
70) 1s perhaps the 
finest combination 
of engraving an 
open work that has 
as yet come to no- 
tice. The figure 1s 
evidently in cere- 





Fie, to.—Shell gorget fron Saint Marys, Pery coyAty, a a 
Wiseourl Vale eallection. (Exact aise.) mionial garb ani itl 


action. Its outlines 
are accentuated by a complete cutting away of the field with the 
exception of the enclosing circular border nearly two centimeters 
wide, on which the head and extremities of the image overlap. 
The pose is exceedingly graceful. The weight is carried by the 
highly flexed right knee and the half-flexed left leg, supported by 
which the body ia bent sharply forward. The head is seen in profile, 
the face being turned to the nght with chin over right shoulder. 
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A large disk-like object, resembling the “chungkee™ stone and held 
in the nght hand, serves asa counter-pome. The left hand grasps 
an émblem the character of which is not wholly revealed. The 
position of the thumb overlapping the ends of the fingers ts indi- 
cated with precision. The object held is similar to that seen in 
other gorgets. Above the hand it is bent inwanl until it seems to 





Fee. to;—Shell goreet from Salat Marys, Petry county, Migeruri, Human fern. 
Yale collection, (Exact alze) 


be partially broken; both above and below the break and again 
below the hand the ‘sliaft i# marked by a diagonal line. To the 
lower end is attached a large plume marked by cross lines ancl 
short terminal longitudinal lines. Ina shell gorget (from Eddy- 
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figures from the Etowah mound, Georgia (fig. 72). The design 
enclosing the eye and reaching across the cheek in one direction 
and to the ear in another is seen on both shell and copper figures. 
The ear ornament is elaborate, extending to the elbow and repre- 
sented as obeying the laws of gravitation instead of being parallel 





hye. 72.—Copper plate, Mound C, Erowah group, Georgia, (Afeer Thrusmon.) 


to the body axis: On the other hand the long pendant to the 
necklace follows stiffly the line of the body axis, one reason for this 
being that if allowed to assume the position called for by gravity 
the peridant would interfere with the unique tracery that describes 
almost a circle reaching from below the armpits to the knees and 
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resembling the skirts of a ballet dancer. ‘The necklace and pendant 
are the same as those on shell and copper from the Etowah mound. 
‘There is a broad band about the waist, the free end of which hangs 
vertically, as might be expected, reaching the margin of the disk 
exactly opposite the twa holes for suspension of the gorget. Below 
the sash and covering the right hip is a design evidently repre- 
senting some article of apparel, possibly a pouch. Ornaments are 
worn on the arms and legs. This image and the one incised on a 
shell gorget from Eddyville, Kentucky (fig. 71), represent the sime 
personage or scene, the pa ma of which can only be surmised. 
The pose is the 
same even to 
minute details, 
such as the dis- 
uppearance of 
the tapering end 
of the pouch be- 
hind the right 
ankle. The scene 
here depicted 
might he some 
game similar to 
the game of wu 
sé woh of the 
Piegan Black- 
foot Inedians. In 





ri ace git om Sa Mure Fey cnn oot: times 
the Blackfeet 

have used a small metal ring, wrapped with rawhide or deerskin, 
and cross+barred with sinew, on which various colored beads are 
strung.’ In primitive times wee was made of Hat circular stones: 
of canvenient weight, ‘The Yale Museum recently came into 
possession of stich a stone disk, with the wand employed in con- 
nection with it, asa gift from Dr George Bird Grinnell, Thestone 
had come down through many generations to chief Three Suns, of 


‘Clin in Deere farts dine. Rep, Aor, Amer, Ethel, figs. 577. 534, 
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the Blackfoot reservation, Montana. Both were given by the wife 
of Three Suns to Dr Grinnell in 1298. The Piegan stone disk is 
about the same size as the disks represented in the shell gorgets 
from Saint Marys and Eddyville. 

One other shell gorget in the Yale collection (hg. 73) depicts a 
like scene: Here, however, the head is turned so as to bring the 





Fre. fa. —Shell gorget. New Maiteid eounty, Miseoucl CAtrer “Threston.) 


chin over the left shoulder: the discus is held in the left hand, and 
the wand, if any, in the right. The lower part of the face is marked 
by straight lines drawn from the mouth to the ear, as isthe case in 
the apecimen from Eddyville, Kentucky. These lines probably 


represent. tattoo marks, or perhaps the beak of an eagle which is 
am, AT, Bh, 1— 38 
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much more clearly indicated in the copper figures and an engraved 
shell from the Etowah mound where the attributes of the eagle are 
incicated not only by a mask but also by outspread wings and tail. 
Attention has already been called to certain articles of apparel or 
ornament worn in common by these images on both shell and 
copper, 

A shell gorget from New Madrid county, Missouri, furnishes 
another example of the mythical creature who is evidently some- 
thing more than a mere player of games (fig. 74). The posture is 
the same as in the Perry county and the Eddyville (Ky.) specimens. 
The right hand however holds what might be intended for a toma- 
hawk instead of the diseus: 
while something resembling 
the latter appears as a 
breast ornament, Back of 
the nght amm is an emblem 
that occurs on the Etowah 
effigies in copper. The 
headdress and braid of hair 
also recall Etowah, In 
view of these analogies one 
is justified in regarding the 
leng curved proboscis 44 an 

Fra.. 75-—Shell” gorge, steMahon inane, cxameeration of the cagies 

Seville, Tooesee (Aiter Holines.) beak, 

| Eagle attributes are the 
dominant feature in a shell gorget from MacMahon Mound, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn., which according to Holmes “ must certainly be regarcled 
as the highest example of aboriginal art ever found north of 
Mexico.” Less than two-thirds of the design has been preserved, 
but being bilaterally symmwetrical, the missing parts have been 
restored (fig. 75). Two beings, human except for eagle claws and 
wings, are contending for supremacy. 

Moore recently found ar Moundville, Alabama, an interesting 
ehell gorget on which is engraved a human head with eagle features 
(fig. 76); also one in which the design represents a human form on 
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all fours. The customary headdress and the pouch at the hip are 
present. The hands seem to be armed with eagle claws. 

Avian characters are deminant in the figures! on copper recently 
found in Dunklin county, Missouri; in fact they completely mask 
the human figure in all save one of the specimens. In this (pl. xx) 
the humar features are quite distinct, especially the face, ear, and 
hair; car ornaments and collarette are also conspicuous. The wings 
are folded, the feathers 
being represented in a 
rather simple yet telling 
fashion. The claws are 
those of the eagle, but 
the beak is trot so char- 
acteristic, suggesting the 
turkey as much as any- 
thing else. 

In some respects the 
most remarkable of all 
the shell, gorgets is that 
reproduced in fig. 77. 
The diameter is about 


12.5 cent lineters (5 Fi. 7o,—Shel] "ORETAG 2 Gaal Alabarmnn 





inches): there are no 
concentric circles decorating the border, which however is well 
indicated by limitations set upon the open work, I[n the center 
is a human figure erect with arms outstretched at right angles to 
the body. The face ts in profile, the chin betng over the right 
shoulder. A curved line, drawn 30 as to include the upper jaw, 
mouth, chin, ancl a portion of the cheek and neck, gives to the 
other features a mask-like appearance which is further emplasized 
by the tripl~pronged deer-horn that rises from the back of the head, 
The ear ommament consists of a single annular disk; the necklace of 
large beads and pendant is like that in the discus thrower [rom the 
same cemetery (ig. 70). The two free ends of the broad sash or 
helt reach to the knees im front. Each outstretched arm passes 
i Balls 7, Baer. af Amir. Bahn, 
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through the figure of a star! Below these and opposite the knees 
are two other larger stars, making four in all. The haman figure 
is suspended, as it were, in the heavens from the two stars through 
which the arms pass, while arrows are being shot at it from the east 
and the west—one at the forehead, one at the back of the head 
fin line :;with the car ornament), one at the left side, and two at the 





Fre; *t.—Shell gorget trom Saint Marva, Perry county, Missa. Homan form: 
Vale collection. (34 ater.) 


feet. The portion of the shell broken away and lost probably 
carried with it a sixth arrow aimed at the right side. The designs 
above and overlapping the large lower stars are bilaterally sym- 
metrical: their fragmentary condition leaves their meaning ob- 
SC Ure. 

This gurget ts full of symbolic import. The stag horn, 45 sug- 


a The tight represett & cree section of the conch abel, 
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gested to me by Mr Stansbury Hagar, might be considered as an 
attribute of the sky-god, and the four stars as the four quarters of 
the sky. The arrows are suggestive of sacrifice and might point to 
some such ceremony as the Skidi nite of human sacrifice described 
by Dorsey,' This ceremony ia said to have been performed not 
yearly but only when Mars was the morning star, and when his 
desire to have the ceremony performed was revealed in a vision or 
dream. The victim isa young woman taken from an enemy's camp 
and dedicated to the Morning Star. [n the construction of the 
scaffold the four directions play an important part. The maiden'‘s- 
hands are tied to the upper cross-bar which points to the north 
and south; her feet to the topmost of four lower cross-bars. 

Her blanket is removed, and a man rushes up from a. hollow 
in the east, bearing in his hand a blazing brand with which he 
touches her in the groins and armpits. Another man approaches 
and touches her gently with a war-club in the left groin; he is 
followed by three other men, the first touching her with a war-club 
in the other groin, and the other two in the armpits, Then the 
man who captured the girl approaches from the east, bearing a bow 
and arrow which belong to what is known as the Skull bundle; he 
shouts a war cry and shoots the maiden in the heart. The chief 
priest opens the thoracic cavity of the maiden with the Hint knife 
from the altar, ancl, thrusting his hand inside, besmears his face 
with blood. All the men, women and children press forward now 
and alm each to shoot an arrow into the body. The spectators 
circle about the scaffold, four times, then disperse.” 

Thus we may possibly have m the ancient shell gorgets from Mis- 
souri sidelights on two institutions that have persisted among the 
Plains Indians with apparently little change down to the present 
time, namely: The game of  s2 wot and the Skidi Pawnee rite of 
human sacrifice. Hf this be true it affords: fresh evidence of the 
importance of ethnology as an aid to the correct interpretation of 
archeology: especially when it is a question of the same or a ‘con- 
liguous geographic region, as in the present instance. Connecting 
the modern Plains culture with the ancient culture of Missouri is 
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not exactly equivalent to proving the latter to have been indigenous; 
it does however increase the difficulties in the way of those who 
would invoke Mexican influence in order to account for the sym- 
bolism on shell gorgets and copper plates [rom the Mississippi 
valley. 
Vaue Univiiearty 
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NOTES ON THE HAIRY MEN OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS AND ELSEWHERE 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


HE people of the Philippine archipelago are for the greater 
part glabrous except for the hair of the head. The Negritos 
frequently have short, stubby beards, and a scant amount of 

hair on the face is not unusual with the other peoples. The hairiest 
men of the islands are found in the heart of Luzon and Mindanao, 
especially in the former. These are the largest islands of the group 
and have retained aboriginal populations longer than any of the 
other islands. The center of the group of hairy men is in the Hongot 
Igorot country, in the eastern southern central part of northern 
Luzon. They border the purest Negritos of the archipelago on the 
east, the Igorots on the north and west, and on the south the 
Filipinos, who have penctrated the province of Nueva Viscaya. 

The inhabitants of the Philippines may be grouped roughly into 
three divisions: the coast people or Littoral Filipinos, the people of 
the interior or Inland Filipinos, and the Moros or Mohammedans 
of the Suly archipelago and Mindanao. The largest portion of 
the Inland peoples is the Igerot, occupying the central moun- 
tainous part of northern Luzon. ‘The flongot Igorots form the 
eutheastern division of them, and it is among the [longots that 
the greater number of hairy men have been seen, although their 
northern tighbors, the Ifugao [gorots, have also a few hairy men. 
The Subanuns of central Mindanao have likewise a lew bearded men. 

It is; however, the Hongot Igerot hairy men that chiefly con- 
cem us, and an attempt will be made to illustrate the similarity 
that exists between these hairy men and the Ainos of Japan, the 
hairy men of ‘Australia, the ‘Todas of southern India, and the 
Europeans. 

When I was in the Philippines (1907-1910) | was impressed with 
the occurrence of hatry men resembling Europeans among the 

ats 
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Hongots and Subanuns, and procured all the pictures 1 could find 
in the Bureaw of Science in Manila (see pls. XXI-xx%x, figs. 78 to 
85). These seemed to be inadequate, but recently Worcester has 
published pictures of hairy men, not only of the Tlongots. but of 
the [fugacs, their northern neighbors. (sce figs. 86-99), 

A cursory inspection and comparison of the four groups of 
hairy men from the Philippines, Japan, Australia, and India will 
emphasize similarities and at the same time will illustrate differences 
(see pls. XXI-XXIX, figs. 75-107)- The men all have beards and 
mustaches, and some have side-whiskers, In some the hair is 
plentiful on the face, in others it ts scant. Heavy beards with 
mustaches and whiskers exist in cach group (see figs. 78, 79, 93) 
o4, 95), and no doubt scant beard and mustache without side- 
whiskers: as represented for the Filipinos and Australians, may be 
found in all the groups, although none is shown among the Todas: 
and Ainos, A similarity of the features of the face may also be 
seer in cach group, especially if the hairiest individuals are selected. 
Compare the Hongot of figure 78, the Australian of figure 74. the 
Aino of figure 99, and the Toda of figure 93. With these may also 
be compared the Cingalese man of figure 106, and the Korean of 
figure to7. There is something about all these met that any 
competent observer will at once assign to the European (Caucasian 
or white) people. What isit that gives the appearance of similarity? 

In the first place, the beard, mustache, and whiskers give 4 
somewhat uniform appearance to the face below the nose, hiding the 
lips and chin and obscuring the mouth. In the second place, the 
nose is straight-lined and the nostrils open downward. In the 
third place. the wpper eyelid has a line immediately above it made 
by the turning in of the upper Ind under the fold above. This 
distinguishes the European from the Mongolian eye. In the 
latter the lid disappears beneath the fold above, only the lashes 
project, and the inner end of the upper lid is attached below the 
inner end of the lower lid, which passes under it. The lids are 
occluded evenly in the European, and the line of occlusion is more 
or less straight and horizontal from the inner canthus-to the outer. 
whereas in the Mongolian eye the upper lid overlaps the lower licl 
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Copled by prolection fram a lantern-slide. Thies man and others that fallow call to mini the Aino of Japan. features, Note the resemblance to the Igorot man in a lonterndide. Hypo-ontoemorph to hyper-cstamorph. European features. Coupled by projection from a lantero-alide = Mes 
Meso-phylomorph to imeso-ontomorph. figure 78. Copted directly by tracing from The Liting ventamerph to by per-phylomorph. 
Rocet of Mankiad. A meeephylomorph to meso-onto- 
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Fig, $3.—Dongot nite mone seh Be reas a Cope by poet om Fic. §3—Ilongot fgoret man said to becromed with the Negrita. Copled by projection Frc. $4 —Subanim man from the heart of Mindanao, with modified Euro ipisic Ik = Rahs cco cel Ud EO Mindanao. with modified Eure 
amorph to mesphylomorph. from s lantern-side. Hypo-phylomorph. pean features resembling the Arab, Copied by projection from = lunters- #§ pean features resembling the Arab, Copied by projection from a lanrern-slide. 
side. Hyperphylomorph, Hyper-phylomorph. 
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at the inner canthus, where the line of occlusion is not continuous, 
and the upper lid forms a bow with a-dip at the nasal end and the 
convexity upward. Inthe fourth place the hair of all the individuals 
is straight or nearly so. 

In spite of the similarity of the six men under consideration, 
there are noticeable differences especially in the characteristics of 
the nove. The Hongot (fig. 78) has a short nose, and so has the 
Australian; whereas the noses of the Toda, Cingalese, and Korean 
are long and relatively narrow, and that of the Aino is somewhat 
intermediate. The faces of the Korean, Cingalese, and Toda are 
also longer and narrower than the faces of the others, although in 
this appearances may be deceptive, lecause of the beard. 

From these examples of hairy men who resemble the European, 
we may turn to others, and in each of the four groups the remaining 
individuals resemble the surrounding peoples. The Ionget of 
figure So resembles the Malays, with scant beard and mustache, 
and no whiskers; stiff, straight coarse hair; almond-shaped eves, 
wide apart; round face and head; flat nose with depressed! root and 
bridge, and prominent cheek-bones, The Ilongot of figure $2 
resembles the Malay and Negrito, and the Nongot of figure $3 the 
Negrito. The attention is at once fixed by the negroid features, 
curly hair, lange mouth, thick lips, and short, flat, stubby tose. 
The Igorots of figures 86 and 86a resemble the [fugaos, who are 
long-faced men, and the Igorots of figures 87 to go resemble the 
llongots, who have short faces and noses. The Australians of 
figures 100 to 103 approach nearer and nearer the Negro type, 
from the man in figure 100, who is semii-European In appearance, 
to the man in figure 103, who is very nearly like the Negro. The 
Ainos of hgures 95 to 98, also figure toq, approach the Jower-class 
Japanese and the Malay. The Todas of figure 94 approach this 
form ina slight degree, but there, eapecially in figures 91 and gz, the 
European: features dominate. The Subanuns of figures 81, 84, 
and 85 change from the European to the Arab, due to the admixture 
of the Moro or Mahommedan, who came from Arabia through Su- 
matra to the Sulu archipelago and Mindanao, as the immediate 
precursor of the Spaniard in the Philippines, This and previous 
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studies of the Filipinos have convinced me that the Malays are 
mixtures of many peoples, and that the Malay as an entity is a 
myth. In the Philippines today are to be found the following 
components: First the Negritos, then the hairy men, after which the 
"Proto-Malays,” who have a large proportion of tall, long-headedl, 
long-faced, long-nosed people (Indo-European) mixed with the 
Mongolians who came from southern Asia and drifted through the 
Pacific islands. They corstitute the greater portion of the inland 
tribes of the Philippines, Later came the '“ Neo-Malays,” some of 
the same stock as the “ Proto-Malays," with a greater proportion 
of the Negrito, hairy men, and Mongolian mixture, making them 
smaller in stature, more broad-headed, and with broad face and 
nose. These center largely into the littoral population of the 
Philippities today. Wandering peoples from India settled here 
ind there from time to time, and the Moro came to the southern 
islands; Sulu and Mindanao, where their spread was stopped by the 
Spanmards, Recent introductions of European and American whites 
and American negroes add to the polyglot, making the Philippines 
one of the richest fields in the world for the future anthropologiat, 
The final work has not been done, the final: word has not been said. 
Only the surface has been scratched. 

Returning then to our aubject, it would seem that a hairy 
people af whom the Todas are a remnant, and who resemble the 
Europeans, occupied the mainland of southern Asia and the ad: 
jacent islands-at some remote time, and there is evidence of contact 
with the Negro in Australia and the Negrito (little negro in reality) 
in the Philippines. This contact has altered both peoples, more 
especially the Australians and Filipinos, where the hairy men have 
practically disappeared; to a less extent the Todas and Ainos, of 
whom the hairy people form the greater part. Yet even today there 
are a few hairy men in Australia and the Philippines who resemble 
Europeans, although the greater part of the native population of 
these two places belongs to other stocks. 

Race apparently has not been the only Influence at work, because 
the Ainos, who are presumably the purest of the four hairy groups, 
are most different from the Todas, who are supposed to be more like 
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the precursors of all the groups. The Todas, however, may have 
been altered by mixture with the tall long-heads, Indo-European 
from the northwest, and the Ainos may be more like the aboriginal 
form. The nose of the Aino, of the hairy Igorot, and of the hairy 
Australian is more or less infantile in form, and resembles that of all 
the Pacific peoples, except recent intruders, Without known con- 
tact, the peoples of the whole region have this infantile form, which 
is reason for believing that environment and selection as well as 
heredity and variation have had their share in molding the form 
of these peoples. The conditions of life at present found in all 
four groups of hairy men may account in part for their present 
physical form. Some of the contributing causes have been a dict 
of fish and rice, a plethora of animal parasites intestinal and eutic- 
ular, faulty nutrition, habits of indolence, and climatic conditions, 
any one or all of which would tend to a retention of the infantile 
physical form.! 

Measurements of the hairy men of the Philippines have not 
been made, and it would be of great interest to know their face, 
head, and body farm. Anutschin* and Kogane? describe the Ainws 
as of medium stature, although there ts asmall group of tall stature. 
The forehead is: high and broad, the nose is broad but not flat, 
and the lips are thick, The face index is Intermediate, and the 
cephalic index is subdolichocephalic to mesovephalic (77.4 to 78.6). 
Leféyvre and Collignon* give records of the color of hair and eyes 
of 42 men and 48 women in whom the eves are “foneds" and the 
hair brown or black. Von Baely* relates the Riu-Kiu islanders 
to the Ainos by reason of their hairiness and resemblance to Euro- 
peans, and gives them a stature of 157-0 emi. and ‘a cephalic index 
” 1 Waerester; Dean C., Head-funters of northern Luson, Natjoral Geographic 
afdgasia’, Sept... rots. 

E Attitert in, bs. he Miateriilen aur Anthinpelogle cadens, |. Der Enamm 
der Aindi, Betire, =. XX Boi @. Nachrichten od. ck. Geeellock. df. Lichhaier d. Nati 
forrchawg, Anthropologie w. Etkeologur, Muskon, 1476. pro. Po-a07. 

*Knogaoel, Keres Mlttheilong a Untersuchongen an lelomien Aino, Arch. ff 
Anth., XXIV, 1-9, 

*Lelé@vre. M., et Colllgnen, La couleur det yer et dea chrevens chee lee Alone, 
Aev. @anthropolagn, 1889, pp. Er9-141, 


‘yon Baolt, &., Dle Kho Kin Inewloner, die Aino, mut andere koukuslenitmlicte 
Reste tn Cotualen, Siteumpoherivhve d.. Aacthr, Geidllech, de Wien, toad—12. jp LR tT. 
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ol 7810.81. The tieacurements of these authors on the living are 
confirnied by yon Torik’s! mimsifoments of the skeleton of the 
Aino, Twenty skulle give the following indices: Cephalic: Dolicho, 
57-57) Meso, 42-11%; Brachy, o.0%.. Facial: Leptorrhine, 1141 
Te: Mesorrhine,-30°%; Platyrrhine, 3$.88°%, 

Forty-three more skulls are classified as {3 European, 25 inter- 
mediate, and 5 Mongolian, 

Sit William Turner? compared 17 skulls of Dravidinis and 19 of 
Rolarians from-southern India with many Australian skulls and 
conclided that the Kolarians and Dravidians are of the same stock, 
something that Risley had demonstrated by Measurements ‘of 
6,000 peaple. The people of southern India resemble the Aus- 
tralians in two significant characteristics—they are both dali- 
chocephalic and platyrrhine, In minor traits, such as the pro- 
jecting-glabella, depressed nasion, progaathte upper jaw, elongated 
palate, and course, large tecth, as well as root-shaped crania, the 
Australians are more pronounced. The similarity of Dravidians, 
Rofarians, and Toca yf southern tnutia te the European is so well 
marked that no one deubts the affinity, The southern Indians 
and the Ainos have a closer resemblance to the European thart is 
borne by the Filipinos and Australians, and the two former also 
include a larger beady of hairy men than the two latter, This 
Would seem to indicate that either a larger number uf the hairy 
men Tocated originally in Japan and India than in the Philippines 
and Australia, of they are moro recent arrivals in the former places, 
or else local conditions tiobled thom to survive in the former rather 
than in the latter pluces, All three suggestions may apply. 

Further studies of plaLes XXI<XNN and figures 7R-107 from 
the standpoint uf my clussification of the ear, tose, and face, may 

7 Toros, Aurel. Mviber iit Yleoer Aliushililel aie des cetobatioclany Heder ches. 
Heres Grafen Baie Sarangi une der den Sachallnet Abmasrhitel hes heniglich. 
oologhiclen unit wut lipopabsytechethinoligmchen Museums au Diewlen. Eln Beitrag 
Sut reform det Craniolgle, Aech f Amie, Bond xkitt, vill, pp. 290-345; Band xxv, 
BD. 777-38, dite, pp apg-4761 Bani xxv, PP GS-L4d, BATTS, and $6690, and 
Astin, PRitah 

Foareaar, Ske Willige, Cantrilinthnm iu the cmnndegy of the preeplea of Trike. 
Part TY, The Aborigines af Chute Magra, if (he omtia} peovinces and the poopie: of 
One, Pemcediags of wie Royal Soriety cf Kalinhurgh, Senate (Ao toen, pp) thI-162. 
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not be without illumination. Outlines from pictures of three 
citizens of the United States belonging to the European stock, 
chosen at rancom from among several thousand, are given In 
figures 108-110 to facilitate the conception of three forms: that | 
believe to be fundamental throughout the world. 

The hypo-ontomarph of figure 108 ts more or less infantile in 
appearance, The face is round or oval, the rose short and broad, 
the eyes far apart, the ear bowl-shaped or trumpetlike. 

The hyper-ontomorph of figure 109 is sharply contrasted with the 
hypo-ontomorph., The face is long with pointed chin, the nose is 
long and thin, the eyes close together, and the ears have the central 
part, antholix, tragus, and antitragus everted, and the periphery, 
helix, rolled back. 

The meso-ontomorph of figure (to has a large face with straight 
ades, pyramidal nose, big mouth, and large, square, flat ears, 

The three original forms from which these are supposed to have 
evolved are called respectively the hypo-phylomorph, the hiyper- 
phylomorph, and the meéso-phylomorph, 

The hypo-phylomorph is the true infantile form with the adult 
size, and is found most frequently and distinctly in the large islands 
af the Pacihe ocean associated with what is called the Malay 
peoples (see fig. 83). 

The hyper-phyvlomorph is represented by the Nordics of northern 
Europe, and the Cro-Magnon people of southern Europe, as well 
as by such people as the Igorots of northern Luzon. They are 
tall, with long heads, faces, and noses. The face is pentagonotd 
and not like the triangular face of the derived hyper-ontomorph. 
The nose is large as well as Jong, and not so fine and thin as that of 
the hyper-ontomorph (see figs. 09, fob, 107). 

The meso-phylomorph is represented among the Australian and 
Negroid peoples generally and elsewhere, although the true negro 
is not the pure meso-phylomorph, but a modified form. The 
meso-phylomorph has a large face, wually ellipsoid, a nose that is 
straight in outline and pyramidal in shape, with ears that are 
large and more flattened than those of the meso-ontomorph (see 
fig. ton). 
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The six groups may be placed in gerial order and those nearest 
will resemble each other more than those farther away. 


i. Hepo-phylomorph. 4, Me#o-ontomorph, 
2. Hype-ontomerph, 5. Hyper-phylomorph. 
4. Me-phylomorph., 6. Hyper-ontemorph. 


This series represents six forms that merge into each other in 
any group of people, and it also represents the six forms through 
which each individual develops, unless the growth or development 
of the individual ceases before the stage of the hyper-ontomorph is 
reached. | 

The phylogeny is conceived to be something like this: The 
phylomorphs represent three conditions reached by three different 
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groups of segregated peoples under different environment. The 
ontemorphs represent stages of individual development, or forms 
produced by the crossing of the three phylomorphs where they 
come inte contact, and in any group of peoples today the on tomorphs 
differ in degree of development from those of any other gravp. 
For instance, the ontomorphs among the Filipinos would be less 
developed than the ontamorphs among the Spanianis, 
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Tt may be difficult for anyone without considerable experience 
to differentiate between the ontomorphs and the phylomorphs, but 
there can be little difficulty, even for the inexperienced, in differ- 
entiating between the hypo, meso, and hyper forme, especially if 
one bears in mind the faces represented in figures 108-110, 

The hypo-phylomorph is well represented in figure 83, dis- 
regarding the hairy parts, The nose is buttonlike, with broad, flat 
bridge, depressed root, with 
the concavity forward. The 
nostrils flare and the tip of the 
nose is tited upward so that 
the nostrils open forwarel. 
The eyes are wide apart ane 
the lids are almost closed. 
The upper lids are so puffy, 
as if infiltrate] and swollen, 
that they not only nearly close 
the eves, but the upper lid re- 
treats beneath the fold, leay- 
ing only the lashes protruding. 
The upper lid is. attached to 
the face below the attachment 
of the lower lid at the inner 
canthus. The eyes and nose 
aré those of the infant, and 
the Mongolian fold is pro- 
nounced. The ear is trumpet 
or bow! shaped, although the 
upper part of the ear is covered by hair and cannor be seen. 

The meso-phylomorph is fairly well represented in figures 1oo- 
103 of Australian mon, The brow ridges and glabella are large, 
giving a depressed root to the nose and a formidable expression to 
the face. The nose is pyramidal in shape and large in all dimensions, 
with straight lines along the bridge, sides, and base. The mouth is 
lange and the lips thick, with considerable surface of mucous mem- 
brane exposed. The ear is semi bowl shaped, but the concha fs 
not so deep asin the hypo-phylomorph, 
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The hyper-phylomorph is shown poorly im figures 99, 106, and 
107, an Aino, a Cingalese, and a Korean. There the nose is high, 
long, and moderately narrow, bat not the long, thin, high, narrow 
nose of the hyper-ontomorph. Other figures, as 91, 92, and 93, 
show the transition to the hyper-ontomorph, as-hgure Loo represents 
the ultimate form of the latter. 

The analysis of the number of cach form as found among the 
thirty-eight men here under consideration in the four groups may 
not be without interest, 
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[t may besaid that the earlier, more generalized or less developed 
forme of men (phylomorphs, 26) are greater in number than the 
later forms (ontamorphs, 12). The meso group is also larger (21) 
than either the lyper (10), or the hypo (7). The inference may 
be (hat the hairy men of the four groups, Ainos, [gorots, Australians, 
anil Todas, are remnants of a stock whose form was that of the 
mesc-phylomorph, that spread over a considerable part of the 
Eurasian cantinent and the great islands adjacent-at some remote 
period af time. 

There can be no doubt that the four groups of hairy nico are 
reluted, as demonstrated by measurements of the living and of 
the skeleton, as well as through the present study of their physiog- 
nomy. "There can be little doubt that the four groups of hairy men 
are related to the European (Caucasian or white) peoples: The 
process of evolution has lengthened the stature, face, and nose of 
the meso-morph and produced the hyper-morph; and shortened the 
stature, face, and nose ancl produced the hypo-morph. 
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CERTAIN KITCHEN-MIDDENS IN JAMAICA 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


) Bees a sojourn on the island of Jamaica in the months 
of January, February, and March, 1913, in the interest of 
the Heye Museum of New York City, the author was 
enabled to excavate some of the typical aboriginal kitchen-middens 
found in various parts of the island. These middens shed much 
light on the mode of life of the pre-Columbian inhabitants, and, 
above all, allow a practically exact determination of their different 
foodstuffs. At the same time, such ceramic fragments and other 
artifacts as one can hiid—and they occur in great quantities— 
are most valuable for comparative studies of the prehistoric cultures 
that existed in the West Indies. 

The modern equivalent of the kitchen-midden is the ash-heap: 
where, nowadays, we cast our broken kitchen ttensils, bottles, and 
empty cans, the natives threw their broken ports and cooking- 
slabs, their shells, ane such stone artifacts as happened to break in 
the making or during use. [Ut can therefore readily be seen what 
important conclusions. can be drawn from the varied specimens 
found in a midden. The author considered himself especially 
fortunate in being able thordughly to examine and excavate a 
number of these refuse heaps, 

The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks In behall of the 
Heye Museum and hiniself to the Reverend ], P. Hall, of Brown's 
Town, Jamaica, for facilities given him in this work, for generous: 
pentiissian i excavate wind for the material from the mildens and 
from other sources presented to the Heye Museum, 

In Dr J. F. Duerden’s work on the archeology of Jamaica’ 
the following paragraph can be found on page tg: 

‘Aboriginal lodian Remains in Jamaica, Jonpeal of the Totitate of Samara, vol, 
tl, ne. 4. Kingstun, ro7. 
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Retreat—These deposits ure on. the property Retreat, situated between 
Lrauwn's Town and Stewart Town, in St Ann, about four miles from the former. 
The land ie now owned by Mr Roper, but was formerly in the possession of Mr 
Moulton Barrett. Miss Moulrin Barrett made a. number of investigations ar 
thy place atid) lent to the Anthropological Exhibition a collection of pottery frag- 
ments obtained... . The hillor rilge upon which the kitchen-mikens are fours 
jeabout 1,200fee high, andsix miles from theeea. . .. The elevation in question 
was very significantly known. by the former owners as" Caciquo’s Ridge,” and 
is ales known aa Litth Nigger-yrevuied Hit), while a higher one near has the tithe 
ol Big Nigger-ground Hill, These latter names recall the fact thar in slavery 
doye the particular apots were used! by the Negroes as provision grounds... , 
Excavations wert madi at numerous spote, and, in all, scattered amiongst the 
upper dark loose carth and freagmente of limestone, were broken pieces of pottery, 
quantitice of Lene shells, afew specimens of marine shells, and the bones of the 
Indiaa con¢y and of various fish. This foreign material extended in several 
places toa depth af two feet. In ane.a deposit of partially indurated! bluish-gray 
ath and charceal gave evidence of the use of fire by the builders-of the rofuse- 
hrape 


At the time of the author's excavations the Retreat property 
was owned by Mr Hall, and since the investigations of Dr Duerden 
in 1896 no excavations had been conducted on Little Nigger-ground 
hill.. Figure 111 showsthe topef the hill, The actual crest of the 
hill is almost level, and the middens can he readily seen on the 
northern, eastern, and southern slopes, around the crest. The 
author determined sixteen middens with accuracy by digging 
amall test-holes in the soil wherever there was a hummock. There 
may be several more middens on the hill, which in the course of 
time have altered in shape or the original summit of which has 
been removed by the excavations of Dr Duerden and previously 
by those of Miss Moulton Barrett. 

The western part of the top of Little Nigger-ground hill is a 
rocky woodland. There was no proof that it had been used as 
part of the village site, nor could evidence of linrials be discovered. 

Little Nigger-ground hill (fig. ¢12) is situated about six miles 
from the sea. It does not afford a view of the sea, as it rises be- 
tween the surrounding hilis; but sentinels could readily perceive 
the approach of marauding Carihs and give ample warning to 
enable escape to the neighboring hills in the interior in case of a raid. 
An old road, in reality litthe more than sa footpath, still extends 
from the hill to the ¢ea, and is reported to have been made by 
the Spaniards, It is quite within the bounds of probability that 
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this road was an aboriginal path, and that the Spaniards after- 
ward used and enlarged it for their own purposes. The plain due 
north of Little Nigger-ground hill is fertile and suggests an ideal 
place for the cultivation of cassava, 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE MIDDENS 
Excavations were commenced in the midden marked 1 in figures 
t1y and 113. This midden is on the northern slope of the hill, and, 
as can be seen on the plan, is somewhat isolated from the other 
middens, there being a very small midden in [ront of it, but other- 
wise no other mounds within 160 feet. Midden 1 is 42 feet long 
and 30 feet wide; the crest has a height of 4 leet above the slope. 
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Excavation in this midden produced the same kind of material as 
afterward was found in midden 4, of which a detailed account 
follows. As three trenches were dug in midden 4 and only one in 
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the firet-midden, it is preferable to give the detailed account of the 
excavations inthe larger refuse heap. It is, however, of interest to 
note that such pottery fragments as were found in midden 1 were 
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Fed. crg—Shte elevation of " Retreat.” village alte. looking south, showing mid= 
feqaon siope, ONot to scale.) 
far more brittle and were smaller than those from the other accumu- 
lations. This was due probably to the better drainage of the 
southern slope of the hill. 
Midden 2 is on the southern slope of the hill and did not produce 
much material, This midden has a more pointed crest than any of 
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the others and could not have afforded space for more than a single 
hue. 

Midden 3 is directly south of midden 2, but about twenty feet 
lower down on the slope of the hill. This midden also was not very 
productive, but, on the other hand, the sherds were in far better 
condition than those from the other sites. 

[t was in midden 4 (figs. 111, 114, 115) that the most extensive 
excavations were made. ‘The latter part of these excavations was 
not made with the purpose of obtaining more archeological material, 
but with the idea of procuring as accurate information as possible 
regarding the location of the huts and the exact limits of the shell 
and ash deposits; 
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As-in all previous excavations on Little Nigger-ground hill, an 
enormous number of land-snail shells were unearthed: indeed, fram 
test-holes dug in midden 4, the author computes that this midden 
alone contained more than 300 cubic feet of shells, 

Three trenches were dug in this midden, besides a large tuumber 
of test-holes. The first trench (a, fig, 115) was 14 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, with varying depth down to marl. This trench extended ina 
south to north direction. At the most northerly point the mil 
came immediately under the diluvial deposit and the sed, and no 
shells, ashes, or artifacts were found. The second trench (a) was 
38 feet long by to feet wide and followed a southeast-northwest 
direction, with a depth of four feet at the southeastern end, down 
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to marl, and a depth of less than a foot on the crest. This trench: 
was purposely continued beyond the crest, with a view of verifying 
the test-holes previously dug. As will be shown later, this long 
trench gave important testimony as a basis for a hypothesis: con- 
cerning the exact location of the aboriginal abode. The third 
trench (c, fig. 115) was to feet long and 10 feet wide. 

At the point marked s, the author started the second trench 
by having the sed and diluvial deposit removed. This was a 
foot thick at the base of the midden, where the trench was begun. 
Proceeding toward the crest, after a distance of a foot, a layer of 
shelis was found under the diluvial deposit, which layer gradually 
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increased] from a thickness of six inches at the very base to a 
thickness of a foot about two feet inward, and then tapered grad- 
ually to a single shell or two at the summit of the mound. Fol- 
lowing the trench down the opposite slope, no shells were found. 
Mingled with the shells on the southern slope of the midden were 
the artifacts, such as worked stones and pottery fragments, many 
of the latter in excellent candition. The ash deposit commenced 
four feet above the foot of the slope and continued to the summit, 
This deposit was from 8 to 12 inches in thickness, and in it were 
found sherds, bones, worked stones, etc. No ashes were found on 
the northern slope of the midden. Test-holes showed that the ash 
deposit extended round the soytliern slope, covering in all about 
half the circumference of the midden, while the shell deposit covered 
about 270 degrees of the circumference: On the crest of the midden 
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two ash-pockets were found, about two feet in diameter and 12 
inches deep, surrounded by stones about the size of a man's head. 
The presence of these ash-pockets is problematical, as the aborigines 
certainly did not néed a fire to keep their atrode warni in a tropical 
climate, and the semicircle. £-—p (fig, 115) around the hummock 
supports the theory that cooking was done on the slope of the 
midden rather than on the crest. [t is not from the two ash- 
pockets, but from the direction of the shell and ash deposits, that 
the author reaches the conclusion that the aboriginal abode was 
situated on top of the hummoeck and has formed the theory that 
the inhabitants threw the refuse and the discarded artifacts in three 
quadrants of the circle: in other words, in all directions save one, 
which afforded them at least one clean, clear space in front of the 
hut. 

That the native made use of a natural rise of the ground on 
which to build his hut can plainly be seen in plate xxx, a, which 
illustrates the long trench (nm) cut through midden 4g. [t can here 
be seen that the contour of the midden ts practically the same as 
that of the surface of the ground, as the trench was cut down to 
marl and all loose earth, shells, and ashes had been taken out before 
the photograph was made. 

A good idea of the shell deposits can be had from figure b of the 
same plate, in which a section of trench Ain midden 4 isshown. In 
all the middens on Little Nigger-ground hill at least 9$ per cent. of 
the shells found were those of land-snails, the remainder being sea- 
shells. The author gathered specimens of the different species 
and @ later examination identified them as follows: 

Pinurodoni acuda 

Pleurodonte acula ingens 

Pleurodonte 1inMaia 

Sagda alligary 

‘virco none 

Arca dehayen 

Lirona pico 

Fusciolarnia dritan 

Avicale 

Slrombus pigas 


Various small animal bones were found! in the micdens, but the 
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identification of these has not been possible, It is certain, how- 
ever, that some of them belonged to the utia (Capromys). There 
also were many fish-bones, and these for the greater part have been 
identified as belonging to the rock-fish (Mycteroperca), which at the 
present time is regarded as one of the most edible fishes in the 
Caribbean. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FROM THE MinbENS 

The predominating type of pottery vessel in these middens, as 
well as in other middens of Jamaica investigated by the author, 
js a boat-shaped type, and while naturally no entire. vessel was 
found, enough remains of several of them to show their form quite 
distinctly. Inplate xxxu, a, 6, is shown part of a vessel of this type, 
made of a dark-red clay, partly blackened etther in the firing or by 
vsage. The wall of the vessel is not more than one-eighth of an 
inch thick, and with the exception of the handle, which shows a 
few siniple incised lines, it is undecorated. The rim is incurving 
and has a banded edge. 

Many of these boat-shaped vessels have handles that are more 
elaborately decorated, and one occasionally finds handles that show 
«a conventionally modeled parrot’s head. Hurnan heads also are 
depicted. Plate xxxun, 1, shows some of the handles of these types. 
Fragments of decorated rims also were found in abundance, the 
decoration consisting chiefly of straight-line incisions, while serrated 
lugs under the rim are not uncommon, 

The difference hetween Jamaican pottery and that from the 
neighboring islands impressed the author as being quite consider- 
able; this is especially noticeable in the type of handles and in the 
fact that in the rectilinear decorations on sherds {rom most of the 
other islands an indentation made with the same tool that made the 
incised lines is found, which does not occur on any of the many 
hundreds of sherds collected by the author in Jamaica, This feature 
is described by Dr J. Walter Fewkes' as follows: 

A marked feature in rectilinear decoration is the indentation of the extremity 
af eact each line lite. The potter commonly terminated & line with a shallow pit that was 


‘The Aborigines of Portc-Rico, Twenty-ffih Annual Report, Bureew of American 
Eidaciogy, Washington. 1997, gh 1c. 
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apparently made with the same instrument a4 the line itself: of it was sometinuce 
slightly separated [rom the end of the line. So constant, almost universal, ts 
this footure that it may be looked on as characteristic of pottery from Porto Rica 
am! Sonto Darringer. 


This feature was also noted by the author in the sherds fotnd 
on the Caicos islands and the Bahamas, which, on comparison, can 
hardly be distinguished from Santo Domingo sherds. Dr Fewkes 
alsa says (page 188) in the work referred to: 

Hiuetrations 4, ¢, and dare representations of fragments of pottery from Nips 
Bay, Cubs, and show the etriking resemblance between the.ceramita of Porto 
Rico and those of the langest of the Antilles, 

It would therefore appear that the Jamaica pottery should not 
be included in the culture-type of that of Porto Rico, Hayti, Cuba, 
and the Bahamas, but that it belongs in a class by itself. It is 
rare to find impressed decorations on Jamaican pottery, and in the 
few instances in which it is found, the ornamentation iscrude. On 
the other hand, a5 can be seen in plate xxxm, 2, some of the 
incised decorations are fairly elaborate. 

The middens of Little Nigger-ground hill also produced a type 
of handle that is not found in the other West Indian islands, Dr 
Duenten figures one of this type in his monograph above referred to, 
and it seems to be found in middens in various parts of Jamaica, 
with only slight variations in size and decoration. Plate xxx1m, 3, 
illustrates a few handles of this type. Whereas all the pottery 
previously described has a uniform thickness of from one-eighth 
to three-sixteenths of an inch, the thickness of the vessel to which 
this type of handle belongs is at Jeast a quarter of an inch, and 
increases to not less than half an inch at the back of the perforation. 
Raised, serrated ornamentation is shown under the perforations in 
some cases (pl, XXXI1I, 3,4): in other specimens two small lugs were 
added by the potter (c); again, a kind of scrollwork (b) isemployed, 
as if the potter endeavored in her crude way to represent the ten- 
tacles of an octopus; while in d and ¢, two fragments belonging to 
the same vessel, an attempt may have been made to indicate a 
mouth, belonging to a face, of which the ridge between the perfora- 
tions would represent the nose and the perforations the eyes. 
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Resides earthenware vessels, the middens also produced many frag- 
ments of clay eriddles (pl. xxxi,c). These are about aminch thick 
at the base and. taper to a thickness of half an inch in the middle. 
They had a diameter of about 14 inches, but one finds only com- 
paratively small fragments of these objects, which more than likely 
is due to the fact that the action of fire made them more brittle 
than the other ceramic objects, 

The author found the usual worked stones in the middens, 
consisting of celts of the petaloid type, hammerstones, and rubbing 
and smoothing stones. A single specimen of shell celt was found, 
fashioned from the lip of a conch, 
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PORTO RICAN ELBOW-STONES IN THE HEYE MUSEUM, 
WITH DISCUSSION OF SIMILAR OBJECTS 
ELSEWHERE 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 
INTRODUCTION 


_f#] ANY prehistoric stone objects found in Porto Rico have 
Vv taxed the ability of archeologists to explain and have 
furnished the theorist with abundant material for specu- 
lation. Among these may be mentioned three-pointed idols, both 
with and without animal or human heads. Other forms, from their 
resemblance to horse-collars, have from the first been designated 
as collars or collar-stones. Those prehistoric Porto Rican stone 
objects that, from their shape, are called elbow-stones, are the 
least known and apparently one of the most enigmatical types. 
The splendid Antillean collection of George G. Heye, Esq, of 
New York, contains undescribed examples of all these problematical 
objects, and of these the three elbow-stones here described for the 
first time are among the most important. 

Elbow-stones resemble, in general form, fragments of broken 
collars, but a detailed study of various elbow-stones and comparison 
with stone collars, rather than bearing out this seeming resemblance, 
tends to show that they form types distinguished by highly special- 
izetl characters. 

The elbow-stone type of objects is represented by twelve speci- 
mens in the archeological collections studied by the author. Objects 
of this type are therefore less numerous than the collars, of which 
there are about one hundred in different collections. Elbow-stones 
have not been found in Cuba, Jamaica, or the Lesser Antilles, and 
have never been reported from the American mainland. Their 
distribution in the West Indies corresponds closely with that of 
stone collars and three-peinted stones, which are practically confined 
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to Porto Rico, Hispaniola (Haiti and Santo Domingo), and possibly 
eastern Cuba. The author is of course aware that stone collars 
and three-pointed stones have been recorded from certain of the 
Lesser Antilles, but their number, or rather their relative pro- 
portion to other prehistoric objects from the same islands, is 80 
small that he is inclined to question the recorded provenance of these 
specimens. Thus the late Professor ©. ‘T. Mason described and 
figured « single collar in the Guesde collection from Guadeloupe, 
and M. Aiphonse Pinart ascribed another specimen of this type to 
the sime island, Among several hundred stone objects from St 
Vincent the author has not seen a single collar or three-pointed 
stone, and he therefore reasonably suspects that the locality of the 
single broken fragment of the latter type ascribed to St Vincent 
by Mr Joyce’ ia doubtful. [t is the writer's belief that these 
abjects are not indigenous to the Lesser Antilles? With a collar 
in the British Museum described by Joyce and said to have been 
found in St Thomas, Danish West Indies, the case is somewhat 
different. St Thomas, St Croix, and neighboring islands belong 
to the same prehistoric culture area as Porto Rico, hence stone 
collars may rightly be expected in them; in fact a fragment of 2 
collar undoubtedly found in St Croix is new in the Nordby collection 
at Christiansted, the chief city of that tsland. 

As the author intends to point out elsewhere that the localization 
of characteristic stone objects determines certain archeological areas, 
he will now only briefly mention the existence of several well- 
defined prehistoric Antillean culture areas, ‘The majority of stone 
objects from the St Vincent-(Grenaiia area are radically different 
fram those of St Kitts, and these in turn differ from those of the 
Barbados area’ Stone collars, elbow-stones, and three-pointed 
stones are peculiar to the Porto Rico-Haiti culture area, and when 
found elsewhere In the Weat Indies are believed to have been 
introduced, 

i Prehlutorie Antijuities from the Antille: in ibe Brltiah Museum. Jour, Roy. 
Anthr. [net., vol. Se2vil. pp. gom-grg, npny. 

tA peculiar form of three-pointed «tores from Carriacon, one of the Grenadines, 


now io the Hicpe Maerom, will be dowribed later, | 
iTrinklad and Tohags belong culturally, ae well ad peograghirally and biologically, 


to Che al juoent conlinent. 
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Since the three types of Antillean stone objects above mentioned 
are closely connected, both culturally and geographically, they are 
logically considered as related, and in order to understand the sig- 
nificance of elbow-stones a more accurate knowledge of the collars 
is desirable. 

The variety of forms and the distribution and character of super- 
ficial ornamentation of typical Porto Rican collars have been indi- 
cated in the author's work, Aborigines of Porto Rico,’ and im the 





Fire. r46.—Schematic dawwing of a sliruier, obtique sone collar, 


accompanying illustration (fig. 116) from that report the topography: 
of the surface ornamentation of one of these collars is indicated. 
Comparison of an elbow-stene (fig. 117) with a broken stone 
collar shows that the two have the sa-called boss (4) and the un- 
decorated panel (wp) in common: On the other hand, the de- 
corated panel (dp), shoulder (3), shoulder band (55), and projection 
(#) are not found in elbow-stones. An arm with decoration exists in 
7 l Ternty-Afih Anenul Resor), Bireau of Aseericon Ethoology, Waaliligion, 1907. 
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the elbow-stene, but when figures are cut in relief on it they are 
quite imilike those on the decorated panela of collars. The arms 
of the two types.on which the decorations appear ure not identical, 
and: the ends of the two anns of the elbow-stones may be fluted or 
girt with grooves (¢), which are not represented in collars. 

For convenience 
of study the two 5 b 
arms ol an. elbow- 
stume (fig. 117) may G- 
be designated as 
right amd lefe (ra, 
LA), and their point 
af junction the an- 
gle or elbow. One 
of the arms iseither RA 
decorated or has a-panel: the ends 
of both may be Auted, while their 
general form tapers more or less 
uniformly, One or both arms may 
have a groove at the outside called 
the sulcus (5), which, when situated 
on the pancled arm, extends length- 
wise from the panel border to the 
end. of the arm, A cross-section of 
an elhow-stone near the boss follow- 
ing the elbow band! ts, as a rule, 
about the same as that near the 
pointed pole of an ovate slender 
collar; The surface of an elbow- 1% 117-—Eihow-stone in the eye 
stone, espectally the boss, is pen- pees, (eg Sale 
erally rough, but several examples have the remaining parts finely 
polished. 

So close are the general likenesses between the bess and the 
arms or shoulders of collars and elbow-stones that an identification 





© The elbow band (eb) bowl in some collars and elbow+stones extewmle transversely. 
acrocs the inact surface from one rim tothe other, 
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of the Jatter with broken collars is most natural. In order to 
explain minor differences in the two types, it is held by some of 
those who entertain this opinion that a broken collar has been sub- 
sequently fashioned into an elbow-stone and its surface redecorated 
to fit it for secondary tse. So radically different, however, are the 
carvings and symbole on the surfaces of these two types af objects 
that this conclusion seems unreasonable. 

Other archeologists believe that the elbow-stone is a fragment 
of a type of collar differently ornamented from any that have been 
found entire. The resemblances are believed by them to be close 
enough to indicate identity and the differences are looked upon as 
special rather than as general characters, 

The belief that the elbow-stone belongs to a distinct type is 
far from the thought that there is any utilitarian difference between 
the two classes of objects. All indications tend to show a like use 
and that if we could satisfactorily explain the meaning of one type 
we should be in a lair way to interpret the other. It is, in fact. 
primarily to shed some light on the significance of the stone collar 
that the author presents the following results of his comparative 
stutlies. 

Elbow-stanes, like atone collars, may be divided into right- 
handed and teft-handed, or right-armed and left-armed, according 
to the position of the decorated arm. When an elbow-stone ts 
placed so that the panel will show,' this feature will be seen either 
en the right or the left hand, thus determining the designations. 
“right-handed and “left-handed” elbow-stones, The significance 
of the difference in this feature is not known—it may mean nothing, 
but it would appear that its very occurrence in both collars and 
elbow-stones has some important bearing on the function of the 
objects. 

The style of ornamentation furnishes data for a classification 
of elbow-stones on other grounds. Two distinct varieties of these 
objects can be readily recognized accordingly as a head, face, or 
—LBrafesot Masini determined tile ivature by the pemition af the “projection.” 
which dose not ewiet in elbow-etones. Hie figured stone collars with Gieir shoulders 


shove und the pointed ends below, ‘The position stopted by the present author aa 
natural tor both elbow-stones and stone collare has the pointed pole above, 
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body is sculptured on the outer surface of one of the arms. This 
sculpture, when it appears, is gerierally in low relief, and always 





Fig. 198:.—Muaseive stone collar in ther Weye Miseum.. (2044 ts tithes.) 


represents human features, never those of an animal, In elbow- 
stones on which such a sculptured figure does not appear, there is 
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always a panel with a shallow, 
oval, concave pit hollowed in 
the middle, in which is some- 
times a secondary depression, 
as shown in figure 125. ‘The 
arm bearing this panel with its 
pit corresponds with that on 
which, in decorated clbow- 
stones, is cut a human head or 
body, A homologue of this 
olain panel (identical with the 
undecorated panel of a stone 
collar) does not occur on those 
elbow-stones in which carved 
heads or faces are found, con- 
sequently it is supposed that 
the decorated pane! of the 
stone collar is not represented 
by a sculptured head in elbow- 
stones.! 


if the arm of an elbow-stone that 
beare a panel is the seme o« that with 
the decorated feaed, bt le nut impo 
abir that « heid wee formerly attached 
to the panel. Acosta tas suggested 
that a three-pointed stone wae al- 
tached to the utidecorated pane! of a 
atone collar, ju which com the resem 
hlance to an elbow-stone with fea on 
the arm would be striking. It le in- 
atroctive to note that ag a role (hoe 
elherw-atones that have a figure cot on 
one gm have, when the arm i un- 
hroken. a sulcus and grocves on the 
game atm, while thos with a panel 
hive the ules anil grooves on the 
opposite ati. Few of the apecomenn 
havewwied on both wm, o lack which 
opposes the theory that there was ever 
a woolen oonnection, tut the lsest 
specitiens have the end of bothoarsne 
fisted 


a, LSTH.. 3.8 FE 
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(Side view of Fig, 1082) 


Fic. 1t9.—Maselve atone collar In the Heyer Museum. 
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In those specimens of elbow-stones in which a face ts sculptures! 
on one arm, it will be noticed that the middle Hne of the fare or 
head is placed longitudinally and not transversely to the axis— 
always lengthwise of the arm, never crossing it. The position of 
these figures on known elbow-stones differs radically from that of 
the heads on panels af stone collars, for in the latter the middle line 
of the face is-at right angles to the panel. The figure ona collar is 
situated generally on the border of the decorated panel, and is small 
and in Jow relief; but in an undescribed collar in the Heye Museum 
(figs. 118, 119). which is unique tm this respect, the head rises 
above the surface. An examination of this collar shows that in 
general form it belongs to the massive stone-collar group, while the 
decoration is more likethatof the slender oval collar; but the head. cur 
on the panel is so different from anv -yet descrifeeal that it cain hardly 
be assigned to the latter group, It is therefore regarded as a 
connecting form having affinities with both massive and slender 
oval collar stones, 

It is instructive and may be significant that the faces on all the 
elbow-stones are anthropoid, and the same ts‘true also of the stone 
collars, the heads on all of which have human features. The 
symbolism of the spirit depicted represents a human, not an animal, 
200M 

DeEsceirtiox of ELpow-stones 


The following classification includes the known elbow-stones 
in various collections, designated by the name of the owner, the 
collector, or the museum in which they are deposited. 


Ab. Wath ftce cot im vette? on ome arn 

a. Foce oo the right arm 

1. Madrid specimen (fig. 120) 

2. Heye Museum epecitwon (figs. tai, 129) 

3. Latimer specimen, National Museum (fig. 123) 
4. Faee on the lelt arm 

1. American Museum epecimen 

2. Amrrican Museum specimen 

3. Pinart specimen 

4. Heye Museum epecienen (fig: 1.17) 
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B. Arm without face, bol with pene! 


a, Panel on the nght arm 

1. American Mtreum specimen 

2. American Museum specimen 

3. American Museum specimen 

4. National Musewn specimen (fg. t24) 
bh. Panel on the left orm 

t. Heve Museum specimen (hg. 125) 


C. Elbote-stene of douitfnl type 


A. WITH FACE CUT IN RELIEF ON ONE ARM 
a Face on THe Recut Amn 

1. \Wadrid specimen.—The most perfect and elaborately dec- 

orated of all these objects is an elbow-stone in the Museo Arqueo- 

) logico of Madrid, which has 
face, arms, and legs sculptured 
on one arm. This specimen 
has been figured by Neumann 
and several other writers, but 
as it is almost unknown to 
archeologists a new illustra- 
non (fig, 120), mdicating the 
| variations in the decoration of these objects, is 
here introduced.! 

From an inspection of the figure it appears 
that both arms of this beautiful specimen, un- 
like those of most elbow-stones, are unbroken. 
The right arm shows the longitudinal groove 
(sulcus) common to these objects, extending 
from the Jower margm of the panel! to the ex- 
tremty of thearm. The surtace is almost wholly 
occupied by the figure sculptured upon it, the 

" head, arms, legs, and borseshoe-shaped head- 
Fic, 130.— Elbow band or iWet being in relief. This fillet, which 


atone, Madrid epociourn. | 
(1244 inches.) ‘The seessrpenying Reure wee male fromm @ plustigermpls 
obtained In Madrid in 1993 by Professor. M. iH. Saville, It 
in ow plenanre to acknowledge my Indebtedness to him and to my frien! Sr Nacisso 
Sentenach who mode the photograph from which the ustration to repredimcet, 
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is of about the same breadth throughout, ts decorated with a num- 
ber of incised! pits, one of which is placed medially over the fore- 
head. “The fillet encis on each side of the face, near the cheeks, where 
there are depressions apparently representing ears. This head- 
band recalls those found on heads of three-pointed stones, with 
which it if seemingly homologous. The two ends of the fillet 
merge into the shoulders of the figure and continue to form 





y the arms, The forearms are 
folded on the breast, as is cont- 
monin Antillean objects of art 
in steme and shell, and the 
fingers are rudely represented 
by grooves. Near the wrists, 
a short distance from the 
fingers, there is a slight pro- 
jection on each arm which 
recalls the protuberances com- 
monly represented on the 
ankles of Antillean figures. 
i Relatively the body is ab- 
Fin ozr.—Elbou-stone jo the Hope M treet, normally small or inade- 
quately represented, the space 
between chin and legs being so restricted that not even the um- 
bilicits, so constantly found in stone tmages from Porto Rico, ts 
represented. The soles:of the feet are turned upward in an extra- 
ordinary way, and the tore are folded back, a common feature in 
Antillean idols. The mouth is large, nose broad, cheeks prominent, 
the whole recalling faces on three-pointed stones: 
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2. Heye Museum specimen—The second specimen of elbow-stone 
(figs. 121, 122) with a face on the right arm is less elaborately 
ecilprured than the Madrid example, the arms and body not being 
represented, The right limb is apparently broken off just below 
the carved face, so that there is nothing on this arm corresponding 
to a feruled end. On the forehead of the figure may be seen a 
triangular area in which is 4 central! 
pit. The head is-fringed by a filler 
leas elaborately made than that of 
the Madrid specimen. The end of 
the small arm appears to have been 
broken, there being no sign of flut- 
ing, although it shows indications 
of a suileis. On the outer side of 
the small arm, near the angle, there 
are two senes of parallel lines, or 
cheyrons, cut in the auriace, recall- 
ing the decoration of a massive 
collar eleewhere figurect.' 

In order to compare this elbow- 
stone with certain stone heads 
figured by the author in his Abo- 
rigines of Perfo Rica (pls. £1, 111, 
Lil) we may suppose that the two 
arms are much reduced in length, 
asin plate tar here referred to, ane 
the face cut in high relief instead 
of being low or flat. A still further . — 
reduction in the homologues of the P' '%-—Elbow-stone: Sketch of 

. ‘ ? Pige t20 from the top 

ans appears in ceriam stone heads 
and in stone disks with faces illustrated in the plates mentioned, 
in some instances all traces of the arms having disappeared. The 
stone head shown in plate Liv @ a’ has the neck developed into a 
short handle, giving the appearance of a baton and recalling 
certain ceremonial celts’ The objects called “stone heads" in 
Aborigines of Porto Rico op. elt., pl cxre. 

' See Joyce, op. cit... and Tevety fh Repor! Barca of Americas Ethedugy, pl. xv. 
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the author's work above cited so closely resemble three-pointed 
stones that they may be allied ta the third type of zomis, 
in which the conoid projection is modified into a head. A like 
parallel occurs in the first type of three-pointed stones, the heads 
of which recall those of men, lizards, and birds. The few known 
specimens of the second type have human faces, 

The figures representing lizards ty both the first and the third 
type of three-pointed stones aré characterized by elongated snouts, 
eyes, and two pits, representing nostrils, placed near the extremity 
of the uppertip. The human faces of the first type generally have 
the ornamented fillet reaching from cor to ear, which is never rep- 
resented in reptilian three-pointed stones of the first type, but 
is present in reptile figures in the third type. Ears appear in human 
but never in bird or reptilian forms, In place of a depression or 
pit in the median line of the head-band, the reptilian figures of the 
thirtl type have a device consisting of a low convex projection and 
pit of the first form. This last-mentioned feature is sometimes 
sitvated ina fold extending downward over the forehead, suggesting 
a frontal ormament, 

3, Latimer specimen.—This elbow-stone (fig. 123) was first 
figured by Professor ©. ‘T. Mason,’ who regarded it as a part of a 
collar? and afterward by the author, who founded the type now 
known os elbow-stones upon its characteristics, Although the 
form of the Latimer elbow-stone is somewhat aberrant in several 
particulars, it presents the distinctive features of the type. Its 
arms are apparently unbroken at their extremities, and the face 
is cut on the right limb. Instead of the encircling grooves on the 
arm bearing the face, the arm is perforated near its end, where it is 
crosser] by a single transverse ¢roove sippdsed to serve the same 
purpose aa the grooves in the Muted specimens above considered ; 
in other words, for-attachment to a staff or some other object.. ‘The 
eval face, eyes, nose, dnd mouth are typical of Antillean art. The 
head-band has a pit medially placed above the forchead and ts 

r The Latimer Collectiin of Antiyulties from Porte Bive ja ite Nathomal Mipeetinn 
at Washington, 1D, C.. Sothoomion Report for pid, 


'The Abongines: of Pono Kico and Neighboring Teas. Teena Amend 
Repo; Hurray of American Eile, too7, pl xc 
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omamented by a series of parallel incised lines, The slightly pro- 
truding earsat the termini of the head-band have large circular pits. 
The shorter arm has a shallow longitudinal groove (sulcus?) and 
obscure elbow-bandl, 





Pio, 123,— Elbew-stone in the Latimer collection. Side aod frant wiews (length 
re Be 


h& Fate ON THe Lery Agu 


1. American Museum specimen —Amone the elbow-stones in 
the American Museum of Natural History there is an instructive 
specimen in which an arm is ornamented with a human face in 
relief, portions of the body, and anterior appendages: the legs are 
drawn together and merge inte a beaded end with longitudinal 
sulcus and accompanying encircling grooves. The face sculptured 
on this specimen is oval: the cheeks are prominent, the eves and 
mouth circular, The ear pits are prominent and the fillet or head- 
band bears @ medial circular protuberance with its accompanying 
pit. The-arms are bent: the legs are separated above by a space 
in Which is a triangular depression. ‘The umbilicus is indicated by 
a circular design. The shorter arm is girt by parallel grooves and 
tapers to a rounded extremity. 

2. American Musenm specimen —tIn the same Museum there ia a 
second specimen of elbow-stone, on the left arm oof which is carved 
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arudeface. Thisexampleis broken on one edge. Ir has no grooved 
arms, but in place of them is a perforation near the end of one arm, 
asin the Latimer specimen, The sulcus is absent. 

3. Pinart specimen —The Pinart elbow-stone, said to have 
been at one time in the Trocadero Museum, Paris, belongs to that 
group in which the left arm is the larger and bears an oval face 
which has large open mouth, prominent ears and head-band, with a 
circular pit over the forehead. Representations of arms, legs, and 





umbilicus are present: the legs are separatetl 
by o triangular depression as in a former 
specumen, In the hgure given by Pinart* 
there are indications of the grooves or furrows 
of the terminol ends of both arms, but as his 
illustration is imperfect this feature ts difficult 
ro determine satisfactorily. 


fi. ARM WITHOUT FACE, BtiT WITH PANEL 
a; -PANTL oN THe Ruqgir Ars 


Fre, t24.—Elbow-ston There are five’ specimens of elbow-stones 
7 ” ants States Nav With flat panels instead of hgures on the arms. 
ididsiiniis Three of these are in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New,York, a single specimen of the same type 


iNae ter les petroglyphs ff antiguitts det Grades af Pelites Amtilies, pl. to, togth 
Two of them are figtired by J, B. Holder in an article, The Stone Period of 
the Antilles,” Sorpoaer’s Monthiy, August, Thy. 
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is in the National Museum collection,-and there is one in the Heve 
Museum. All, except the last, are right-handed. 

These objects are simpler ‘in form than those of the Previous 
group, otherwise they are of 
the game-general character. 
Fach has a sulctts on the 
stirface of one arm, which, 
however, is without encire- “f 3 
ling arm grooves. Although f- & =e 
the panel pit, a constant 4 
feature of the panel, is about | 
uniform in position, it varies in shape ae | ; 
size in the several specimens, From. its 
general shape and simplicity it would appear 
that the panel in these specimens served asa hase 
to which another object, possibly a stone head, 
was attache. direst” 

The specimen in the National Musetm (fig. 124) ig PS SEs 
said to have been collected at Vieques island, the only & 
locality excepting Porta Rico from which elbow-stones 
have been recorded.! The paneled arm of this speci- 
men is long anc slender, the other limb short and /sagaille 
grooved, but with 2 well-marked sulcus not shown In ke Sa 
the figure. , 







‘ MPAs on tan Lerr Any 
1. Heye Museum specimen—the left-hand eliow- 
stone (fig. 125) in the Heye Museum isa fine specimen, Wes 
surpassing the others of the came group in form and Fie t2z.—El- 
superficial polish. fts left arm ends in a series of “werone inthe 
luted joints, but fe-without a suleus: the right arm is Fee ae, 
short, with an encircling groove. The panel is almost wholly occu. 





8 The Moullriat PRPC miei le conte frets Sarita Deminga, Although Vieques 
Toland Koil been conquered by the Cuplhe, ke Santa Cruz and St Thema it brlong 
to the Porto Rico culfiire area The Greater Antilles practically end of Aegean 
channel, geologically. biologically, and culturally, ft will be shown in a later publica- 
toon tliat all the tulad from thid channel ty Trinidad hed @ culture. divided inte 
Guno¢c groups, whirl way lurgely agrivultueal (Tolman) This culture, eHecialiy by 
the volcanic islands, had been overtald by Carib elementa. 
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pied by an elongate oval depression in which is & second oval pit, 
the surfaces‘of both of which are smooth. The panel ts surrounded 
by a polished border, slightly raised and cvenly rounded, 


¢. ELBOW-STONE OF DOUBTFUL TYPE 


There are one or two aberrant specimens that are doubtfully 
identined as ¢lbow-stones. In discussing the Guesde collection 
Professor Mason figured! and described an unusual object fram 
Punto Duo (7), allied 
to elbow-stenes but of 
highly aberrant form, 2 
follows: 

Fig. 193. An ornamental 
piece, of bluish green color. 
It is rare in form but not 
aleolucely unique, In the 
American Museum at New 
York t¢ & aumuilar specimen. 
The chamfering ancl futing 
are gracefully blended. “The 
llt-Hand extremity ia perfo- 
rated for suspension, Length 
of lang limb, & inches; of abort 

The differences be- 
tween this specimen (fig. 
196) and the typical. el- 
law-stones He mainly itt 

Fic, 122h.—Two views of wo abertact elbow-wone the a ham feri fm g.. 
in the Cuewfe collection of the Museum ti Vdlker- nevertheless it showscer- 


kuode, from @ drawing imaile in igiy, (seth ——. o 
ser tuin churacters peculiar 


tw ¢lbow-stones, The 

“similar specimen” in the Anerican Muscum, referred to by 
Mason, is possibly one of those above mentioned under group B. 

The Guesde stone: is exceptional in several particulars. The 

figure shows no indication of a panel or a heal, and the sulcus like- 


Goede Collection af Antiquities in Polnte-4-Miue, Guadelonpo, Weat Indice, 
Smithton Report for 154. reprint 1g9, 
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wise is missing. On account of the absence of the panel it is 
dificult to tell whether it belongs to the right-arm or the left-arm 
group. The fluting on the longer arm reminds one of the specimen 
in the National Museum at Washington (fig. 124), and the perforated 
shorter arm is like that of the Latimer specimen (fig, 1233, The 
grooves of the smaller arm extend halfway round the atm, while 
those of the longer arm girt it entirely. 


Moketotocy Ann [STERPRETATION 

The many similarities between three-painted zemis; elbow- 
stones, and stone collars would seem to indicate a corresponding 
similarity in use, consequently any light on the morphology af ane 
would aid in the interpretation of the other types.' The author 
believes that the life figures on these three types of objects are 
symbolic representations of zemis, or spirits, which were worshiped 
by the prehistoric Porto Ricans. They were idols, and bore the 
name of the particular spirit represented (as well as the general 
designation ‘zemi"’). a usage Common to primitive religions. 

4. consideration of the differences in form, or the morphology, of 
these objects is desirable before the Inany theories as to their use 
can be intelligently disewpssexd. 

A forward step in the interpretation of the morphology of stone 
collars was taken by Mr Josiah Cato* and later by Professor Mason 
who recognized that the “shoulder ridge” faintly: resembles a 
lashing of the two ends of a hoops 

AN important suggestion has been mari: by Mr T. A. Joyce 

1A Hhecttscton a the trany thrones quggrated tw explain the tmecaning and ine uf 
stone collars Weel! enlerge thi article te anilie proportion, tence the question will 
he comilered clewhere: to che Julhovelag pongeee ate of tle dmee be ttiientally 
conaitered, 

* Dt Holder (Tho Stane-Period of the Anntities, Soribwcr’s Aouthiy, Augie. 1875) 
quotes Mfr J. Cate (r8tq) ea indliws: The other iregion of collar]ion the aide of the 
eMjise. may. peerage. hae dreenelend tu ieperernt the erle aul 4 beep hich hive bern 
lild together ani] Loum by a yadiee.” | 

* The tet erriuue objection vw the majority of theores of the tee of Potio Rican 


ttone collars je (het they fail te eaptele a content featere, the “ehoubter band and 
Crojection.,” These femtures gyyen: ly pcat cullers of both the snaaedce ond the 


Monier oval varieties, 
* Prehittere- Antiquitie: fram tho Amilies; in the Brivah Museum. Jour, Reval 


Awike. futtiivig’ vol. xxxvit, Ph 40eala, pl: SLVUNH-Lv, pom, 
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that the Antillean stone collar is a copy of an archaic zemi 
made of branches of a tree bent into a hoop and fastened at their 
ends. He was the first to associate the stone collar with “tree 
worship,” an important advanée in the solution of the enigma. 
Mr Joyce deseribed a stone collar in the British Museum in which 
there is no shoulder ridge but what appear to be the two ends of 
branches overlapped" and “hooked together" at the point where 
the shoulder ridge ordinarily is found. ‘This led him to suggest that 
im studying a stone collar we must “retranslate” it to its wooden 
prototype and recognize that the juncture of the ends in this case 
(and perhaps in all) was effected as follows: “When the limbs of 
the fork [of a tree] were trimmed, the stump of a amall eubisidiary 
branch, growing in a convenient position towards the end of each, 
was left projecting; the longer limb was bent round, and the pro- 
jection towards its termination was hooked round the projection on 
the shorter limb; the addition of a cotton bandage would hide the 
joint and make all secure.” (P. 410.) 

“Tt ts perfectly obvious," Mr Joyce says, “that these collars 
were constructed originally of wood; a young tree was selected and 
eut off immediately below a fork; the two ends of the fork were 
trimmed into unequal lengths, the longer bent round so as to overlap 
the shorter, and the two fastened together by a band of cotton 
similar to the leg-bandages worn by the natives.” He also states 
(p. 410): “Starting with the supposition that they were originally 
constructed of wood (which seents to me to be almost certain), 
it seems possible that a clue might be found in the prevalence of 
tree-worship in the Antilles," 

The heavy collars," continues Mr Joyce, “which appear to have 
been formed of a single and comparatively stout stem bent into a 
hoop and the ends secured by a bandage, may represent zen 
made originally from the straight trunk of a tree without a fork.” 
Thus a second and important step in the interpretation of the 
meaning of the collar was taken by Joyce in the recognition of the 
collar as a zemi connected with tree worship, its original prototype 
Fn a future publication an-effort will be wade by the present writer to Identify 
the apirit of the tree of bush represented by the images on elbow-<tones, thre pointed 
stone. and yon collars. 
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being made of wood, the stone form being a more lasting one, but 
one in which certain characters of the wooden or archaic form still 
persisted. 

In Ramon Pane's account of how Antillean wooden zemis were 
made, as directed by a tree spirit, we have evidence of tree worship 
in Haiti, but the testimony afforded by this account is too meager 
to prove that when the tree referred to hy the Catalan father was 
felled it was made into the form of a collar. The author suspects 
that the idol referred to by Ramon Pane represented the Vuea 
Spirit, but this suspicion is still subject to proof, 

In Antillean as in other tree worship it was the spirit of the tree 
that was the abject of adoration, and that worship was more or less 
connected with the material benefits desired: generally the: food 
that the tree yielded. The deity that controlled the manioe (yuca), 
or the Yuca Spirit, Yucaya, was worshiped for temporal benefits, 
the woeden idol being the visible, material symbol.! 

In differentiating the elbow-stone from the collar asa distinct 
type, it has been shown above that the position of the heads of 
both relative to the axis does not coincide, since one is transverse 
to the axis, the other longitudinal, In one case the object must 
be placed vertically, in the other horizontally, in order to bring the 
face into a normal position—a difference in position that remains 
to be satisfactorily explained, If, however, the elbow-stone was 
carted, it may be that one arm only of the elbow-stone was attached 
to & staff and the object carried upright, while the collar was [aid 
horizontally when in use, bringing the head into the same relative 
position. 

ft is evident that the furrow, or sulcus (5), is an important 
feature in the morphology of elhow-stones. This groove, non- 
existent in the collars, may have been cut inthe surface of the elbow- 


‘ Attention called te the fact that ae yet ae collar, albow, or the-pointed nl 
made of mond faa been found. although sever! wooden ceremouial chjects lieve bern 
recorded from caves in Haiti, Jamaica, and the Bahamas. The discovery of a wooden 
collar would sence ae a moet valuuble and decisive support of Mr Joyce's auiggestion, 

* The two known collars beshies (hat shown in figures 128 amd tro with heads cut on 
the decorated panel border have these faces in the same relative position ae that shown 
in the figuees cited, while io all elhow-stones they are at right angles ond reaemble 
figure 127 tn this partholar. 
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stone for the insertion of a mx or staff to which it may have been 
lashed with cords held in place by the grooves girdling the arm. 
lt is not always limited to. one arm, but is sometimes found on both 
arms, and it would appear that occasionally either two sticks were 
attached to the stone, one ateach end, or the two ends of the same 
stick were bound. ro the arme; in which latter case the stick would 
hove to be bent into a hoop resembling in shape a stone collar, part 
wood, part stone, the elbow being of the latter material. 

The attachment of an elbaw-stone to a red or staff was prob- 
ably by means of vegetal fibers; In Some instances this was un- 
necessary, since there was sometimes a depression in the end of 
each arm, as in an elbow-stone reputed to be owned by Sr Balbas 
of Porto Rico, to which reference has been made elsewhere, but 
which the author has-not examined, In this case it appears as if 
there are depressions in which the sticks were possibly Inserted, 
rather than lashed! to the stone, 

The theory that the extremity of a staff was laid in the suleus 
ani! lashed te the elbow-stone would preserve the normal position 
of the face carved on the panel iF held vertically. Lf carried by 
means of this staff, the face cut on the arm would be upright or ina 
natural position. Some of the elbow-stones (fig. 127) may have been 
warned in the hand withour an attached staff, thus accounting for 
the absence of w sulcus. 

The close resemblance of the laces on the elbow-stones to those 
on three-pointed zemis has already been mentioned. There are 
other likenesses between these objects, for it sometimes happens 
that the anterior and posterior ends of (hree-pointed stance are =o 
elongated that their length equals the anmsof an clhow-stone. (See 
fig. f27.) These resemblances may signify that the three-pointed 
stone is morphologically related to the elbow-stone, 

Three-pottiterd stomes, as other writers have shown, generally, 
but net-always, bear surface eviclences of worn grooves indicating 
a former attachment by cords or bands. Especially are these 
evitlent in three-pointed stones belonging to the first and second 
types, where-a ridge is often found back of a grodve at the base of 
the eoneid apex, The wear of the lashing by which it was tied 
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can sametimes be observed in this groove, where the stone is quite 
smooth. The general likeness of the three-pointed stones and the 
tlbow-stones leads one to compare the so-called anterior or head end 
at the former to the arm of the latter on which the head is cut, 
while the posterior end would represent the other arm of the elbow- 
stone. In this comparison the conical region of the three-pointed 
atone would be homologous to the elbow. Following out this com- 
parison we cat suppose the three-pointed atone was attached toa 
staff in much the same way that the elbow-stone is theoretically 
supposed to have been lashed, as above ser forth.! 





Pic. 27.—Aberrant form of elbow-atone in the Herve Muieurm. ULengil & jneclies,) 


The ¢lassification of three-pointed stones indicated in the 
author's Aborigines of Porto Rico, where like forms of these objects 
are froyped into types, is more or less arbitrary, but it is believed 
to be a convenient one for scientific comparison. Additional 
specimens of three-pointed stones, unknown when the classification 
was suggested, have since come to light, and it is {ound that-4 few 
of these forms are aberrant and do not fall naturally into anv one of 
the four divisions sugyested. One of these (fig. 127), in the Heye 


‘Among Cpiana Indian, according to im Thur, “the Ackawal have ane dunce 
in which cach of the performers represents a diferent animal; and in thiseach Carrire o 
stickon which id a figure of that animal (A sung (oe Indiant of Gudea, p. $24, 1893), 
The prototype of the atone rem among the Antilles wae like that of wood among the 
Chineoo tribes 
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Museum, has the three-pointed form, but with the distinctive: 
ectilptural features of both the first and second types; that is, this 
specimen has a head cuoton the anterior end and another head or 
face on the side af the conoid projection just above it, and therefore 
has distinctive features of both the first and the secon! type. The 
specimen referred to is exceptional in other features. While its 
general form,-as seen from one side in the accompanying figtre, 
shows profiles of the two faces and alao the superficial sculpturing 
on one side of the conou] projection, the posterior end, as in the 
first type of three-pointed stone, has representations of retracted 
legs,! a feature foreign to most known and all described specimens 
of three-pointed stones of the second type. The-lateral and real 
surfaces of the conoid projection are ornamented with an incised 
groove which, strangely enough, extends to the region of the ears, 
where it ends in a triangular figure forming an appendage quite 
unlike the ear. of any known Antillean idol. There are several other 
three-pointed stones in which the conoid process is ornamented with 
incised lines, and one other in which the lines-are rectilinear; but 
they are generally corved lines—spirals, circles, and the like. 
Straight lines with sharp angles are rarely found on three-pointed 
stones. 


CEREMONIAL Batons or Stowe 


An examination of certain celts, clubs; and other stone artifacts 
leads to the belief that the prehistoric Antilleans had many kinds 
of objects which they carried in their hands on ceremonial or other 
occasions. Several of the almond-<haped or petaloid celts with 
heads or human figures cut on the sides have their pointed ends 
prolonger! into a handle? and even those without such a prolonga- 
tion can hardly be supposed to have been halted, as in such a case 
much of the design cut upon them would have been concealed. 
Many of the beautiful axes for which the island of St Vincent is 
famous were too bulky to be carried in war and too dull to be used 

‘The author hus lately goquired, through the courtesy of Profenior Saville, i 
photograph ata three-peiated 2omi with o head on the porterior ae well az on the 


anterior en), a condition uniqve iin the many known epecimene of the first type. 
¥ See Jovec, op. cit. . 
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as cutting implements. They may have been carried by chiefs on 
ceremonial occasions as badges or insignia of office.’ 

A remarkable stone object (fig, 128) in the Heve collection has 
the appearance of having been used as'a baton, but its form? is differ- 





Fic, 128.—Twe views of a stone ceremonial baton in the Heye Museum, (Length: 
Gh krocheee | 


ent from that of any vet described, and would suggest that it was 
caonied in the hand, but it may have been inserted into a wooden 


‘The “figure trouvée duns ine sepiliure itdllenne,’ figured by CHurlevoix 
(ffistoie de fists Expagucte on de St. Domingue, p. 6), le believed to be a ooremoninl 
baton similar in fimetion to the oblect here congulered, 

‘Many diferent forma of batons made of stone, wood. ani mven way, mighs he 
Shumerated, Awooden mick with an animal, or rather two animals, carved on ihe 
oh it Gyored in. che author's Adoriginer of Porto Rizo, 

AM, O21 2, 6, te—yI 
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staff. One end of this object is enlarged, with the surface cut into 
a definite form, while the other end tapers uniformly, providing the 
handle, possibly for attachment toa rod, The figure on the larger 
end has a median crest or ndge extending over the extremity, 
on cach side:of which is a prominence, the arrangement recalling 
the crest and cyes of some highly conventionalized animal. The 
crest or ridge is found on examination to be double and to extend 





Fic, tap.—Two views of @ stone ceremonial baton In the Moseum fir Vilkerkunde. 
Berlin, CAbowt one-third sjee;) 


round the larger end, the two parts coalescing at one end and tiniting 
by a tramsverse band on the other. On the sides of this median 
crest are the protuberances, each with a circular pit and extension 
from the margin. The only object known to the writer that ap- 
proaches in form the stone referred to is one made of burnt clay 
found m Barbados, many miles‘away. This specimen! also has an 


iow in the Cornell collection at & Kitts, British West Indies. 
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enlargement representing & head atone end and tapers uniformly 
to the other extremity in the form of a handle, The Barbados 
object also has a crest extending along the middle of the enlarged 
part and ending abruptly near a hole which may be likened to a 
mouth; on each side of this elevation there are pits that may be 
regarded as eves. The ridge or crest suggests a distorted nose, or 
the beak of a bird, a suggestion thar would seem to comport with 
the parts on the enlarged end of the stone baton above described. 
The double median fold and lateral elevations with pits represent 
beak and eves. 

Another stone object, from an unknown locality, described by 
Professor Mason, evidently belongs to the same type as the stone 
ceremonial baton, or some form of badge mounted on a staff. 
Mason's description of this object is as follows: 

Fig. 197. An ornainented atone of a marble gray color, The right part in 
condldal and has meor ite middle a raised hind. This may have fitted a socker, 
The left part resembles a Uberty cap, bounded at its base bya curve of beauty. 
On the two sides of the enlarged middle are compound scrolls io relicf, resembling 
the implements sold to draughtsmen lor making curves. Length or) iochies 
The accompanying ifhistration (fig, 129) ix from a drawing of this 
object in the Guesde collection in the Museum fiir Volkerkunde in 
Berlin. 

Ust of Evaow-stosts 

The author believes that stone collars and elbow-stones were 
used: for similar ceremonial purposes. ‘They are regarded as idols 
(zemis), and the figures sculptured upon them are supposed to 
represent spirits (zemis}, The arnve of elbow-stones are interpreted 
as extensions by which these idols were artached to a foreign body, 
and are regarded morphologically as rudiments, survivals of more 
elaborate objects, possibly the same as the shoulders of stone 
collars. Jc is believed that the spirit represented by the faces on 
the elbow-stones is a bark or tree spirit, and that possibly it is the 
wing that caused the manioe, a plant of prime importance to the 
ancient Antilleans, to germinate and increase. This spirit the 
Antilicans ef Porto Rice and Matt) called Vueavw, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 


By ADELA C. BRETON 


"THE third session of this Congress (Congrés International des 
sciences Historiques) was held in London under the patron- 
age of the King, April 3-9, and brought together a lane 

niimber of distinguished men from.all parts of the world. More than 
three hundred delegates were appointed by universities and other 
institutions, and the members and associates numbered eleven 
hundred. In the scheme of work laid out, all the main lines of 
human activity were included as departments of historical study. 
There were tine sections and as many sub-sections, Twelve or 
fourteen of them met simultaneously in buildings some distance 
apart, so that it was impossible for any person to hear more than 
a very small porportion of the two hundred papers, and the attend- 
ance was less than it would otherwise have been. Two general 
meetings were also held, at each of which four of the more important 
papers were given. The central bureau at the Grafton Galleries 
proved a great convenience, but abstracts of papers had ta be 
abtained at the respective sections when the papers were read. 

At the opening meeting, the address of the president, the Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, was read in his absence by the acting president, 
Dr A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and printed copies were 
distributed. Init Mr Bryce noted the widening in recent years of 
the field of History, so that it is sow regarded as a record of every 
form of human effort and achievement, concerned not only with 
political events and institutions, but with all the other factors that 
have molded man, and including the study of the psychology of 
races and peoples in successive: stages of their growth. He alluded 
to the changes in the condition of the weaker and more backward 
races Who are vanishing under the impact of civilizedl man, and 
dwelt on the importance of recording the expiring forms of speech 

abo 
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and the embodiments in custom of primitive human thought, whilst, 
on the other hand, fresh examples of race-blending are presenting 
themselves for study. 

The address waz followed by a apeech from the Chilean Minister, 
Don Agustin Edwards, on the historical evolution of Latin America. 
He said, in part: “The nations of Latin America, as they are con- 
stituted at present, grew up in the course of the nineteenth century 
and it is since their independence that they have begun to evolve 
that community of experiences, feelings, ideas, and interests which 
constitutes the history of a people. In spite of their comman origin, 
these nations are perfectly defined, having different temperaments, 
feelings peculiarly their own, and o clear consciousness of their 
political unity and entity. ‘This arises partly from the fact that 
the conquerors were not natives of the same Spanish province: 
Thos, in Chile the predominating Iberian element is of Basque 
origin. Many names testify to this, and also the calm, reflective, 
and vigorous character of the inhabitants. Burt Peru owes the 
bulk of hersettlers to Castilla and Andalusia; hence the vivacious; 
mteligent, and sumewhat dreamy disposition of that people. 
Amongst all these nations there is growing a consciousness of solidar- 
ity, of the essential unity of their ideas and interests, and a patrivt- 
ist wider than the frontiers of this or that Republic,” 

In Section | (Onental History and Egyptology), Mr 1D. 
Hogarth's presidential address was on “Hittite Civilization in 
Syria.” Certain large questions are being investigated in the 
light of the British Museum's exploration at Carchemish. The 
results soa far obtained there suggest that Cappudocian civilization 
was new to Syria in the fourteenth century 0.c,,and that it was super- 
imposed onan indigenous cuiture which persisted beneath and 
was never greatly affected by it. The Hatti race was never repre- 
sented in North Syria by more than a few garrisons and officials, 
The great majority of Hittite works of art found in Syria are 
Apparently not Hittite but Aranuean, or indigenows Syria works, 
antl historians in the future must distinguish sharply between the 
large area occupied by Hatti culture and a comparatively small 
one occupied by the Hatti race. 
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Prof. E. Meyer gave the results of an expedition that he sent to 
Egypt last winter for the purpose of copying all representations of 
foreign races. on the ancient monuments. Prof. G. Steindorif’s 
paper on ‘The Ancient Libyans (from Egyptian Sources)" deseribed 
the frequency with which they are mentioned throughout the history 
of Egypt, from the fourth millenary B.c. onward, Either they were 
at war with Egypt, or eubject fora time, or serving as mercenaries 
in the Egyptian army until, in the XXII dynasty, three kings were 
Libyans; 

“The Relation of Cyprus and Egypt under the Empire (p.c. 
1600-1100)" was treated by Mr H. R. Hall, The discoveries in 
Crete have now enabled us to date, with fair precision, the coming of 
‘Egean or Mycenwan culture to Cyprus, at the beginning of the 
third Mycenean period (Corresponding to the third late Minoan 
perio! in Crete) and the middle period of the XVII dynasty: 
The archeological evidence of connection with Egypt at this time 
isvery full. We find the connection continuing through the period 
of the raids of the Peoples of the Sea, whereas all communication 
between Egypt and Crete and the A.gean was cut off. There is 
archeological evidence of connection in the time of Rameses [11. 
The settlement of the Philistines in Palestine brought the period of 
acute maritime disturbance to an end, sea-borne commerce revived, 
and the later connection may have been directly from the Nile ports. 

In“ Ancient Arabian Poetry as a Source of Historical Informa- 
tion,” Sir Charles Lyall showed the importance of understanding the 
conditions in Arabia before the conquests of Islam, ‘These can be 
learned only frem the ancient poetry, and the earliest pieces pre- 
served date from the end of the fifth century ap, The poems 
require the assistance of tribal tradition for their interpretation. 
They should be translated and the relevant traditionary matter 
should be carefully studied to make known to the world the valuable 
and interesting pictures of life which they afford. 

Prof, Freiherr von Bissing put forward a theory for the “Re- 
construction of the Palaces af the Persian Kings.” He thinks that 
even as early as the time of Cyrits the palace was a basilica and 
that the palace-towers may be restored from the funeral towers of 
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Persepolis and other places. It ts possible that this peculiar form 
of building may be traced back beyond Cyrus to the Medes and 
that the Hittite 6 khillani, as well as certain foreign features in 
Assyrian work, are to be explained by the influence of the early 
builders of Ecbatana or their ancestors. Prof. Paul Koachaker 
gave a learned German paper on the importance and problems of a 
“History of Babylonian-Assyrian Law.” 

Turning to India, Prof. A. Maecdonell, in an account of the 
“Early History of Caste," said that the caste system has impressed 
on the civilization of India a unique character for more than 2,500 
years, In the oldest Veda (before tooo 5.c.) the castes are yet 
unknown (except in one hymn of its latest chronological stratum), 
But we already find the elements of the earlier caste aystem: the 
three Aryan occupational classes, as opposed to the subject aborigi- 
nes. The transformation of the earlier Vedic classes into the castes 
of the later Vedic period was due to the deep racial divicing-line 
of color between the Aryans and aborigines, resultingin the prohibi- 
tion of marriage between the races. “This led to a similar prohibition 
between the Aryan classes. ‘In the later Vedas the fundamental 
castes are mentioned as four, and are constantly enumerated by 
name in the same order, the Brahmins coming first. At the present 
day, the typical form of caste is that based on occupation, But 
tribes, groups of half-breeds, and religious sects have been trans- 
formed into castes in modern times. 

Sir William Lee-Warner’s paper on “Evolution of Indian His- 
tory” defined History as being mainly concerned with men's 
actions in molding their civil constitution so a6 to satisfy their 
instinctive desire for personal freedom. In India there was o 
transition between 1500 B.C. and 1206 AD. from a pastoral Indo- 
Aryan community enjoying personal liberty to a medley of separate 
despotisms, in which the priestly caste monopolized temporal and 
epiritual power, The Muhammadans, a.o. 1206-1738, broke the 
sacerdotal ascendency in the north. The British secured the 
public peace and defence of India, and abolished by legislation 
slavery, sati, and caste-disubilities, 

“The Nationality of the Kushanas" was treated by Prof. Sten 
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Konow, The so-called Indo-Seythian tribes founded an empire in 
India and neighboring countries. after being driven from their 
habitats in central Asia by Turkish trities. Discoveries in eastern 
Turkestan have now informed us of the existence of two hitherto 
unknown Indo-European: languages, of which one wis spoken in 
Turfan and the other apparently in Khotan, Baran vor Stadl- 
Holstein maintains that the ald Khotan tongue was probably the 
same as that spoken by the Kushana and related tribes. Prat. 
Konow drew attention to some philological facts which support this 
latter view, 

"Die historische Stellung Armeniens in Altertum,” by Prof, 
Lehmann-Haupt, was illustrated by slides of very ancient remains 
at Van, and was followed by a discussion on the origin and extreme 
antiquity of the people, in which Mr Hogarth took part. 

In the Colonial sub-section of Seetion IV (Modern Histary) 
there was an interesting series of papers, Mr E. A. Benjans con: 
sidered “ Dutch Policy in Java," especially in relation to the intro- 
duction of Western life, and the policy and influence af the Dutch 
Fast India Company. The principal factors of the Dutch aystem 
were: the preservation of native Institutions, the continued rule 
of the country by its native aritocracy, and the employment of 
that aristocracy in political work, Close relations between’ the 
native aristocracy and the Dutch were thus brought about, with 
Intermarringe. Prof. Bernard Moses, in the “Relation of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands," described -a different 
method. American democratic ideas influenced the formation of a 
government for the islands. By imparting a knowledge of Western 
practical achievements, and providing access to European ideas 
by the teaching of English, the improvement of the poople was 
sought, An obstacle was presented by the conceit of half-educated 
Furasians, but the Filipinos, in spite of political ignorance, were 
called on to form and conduct a popular assembly, Prof. R. 
Altamira spoke on “Some Aspects of Spanish Colonial History,” and 
in “Some Features of West Indian History” Sir C. P. Lucas 
emphasized the vicissitudes of ownership and changes of administra- 
tion in most of the smaller islands. ‘The Spaniards, conquering 
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rather than trading or settling, aiming at-a continental empire; 
held the jarge islands bur passed over the small ones: Later 
comers from Europe found the small islands good jumping-alf 
places for raids on the larger islands and the mainland, Then the 
isands were found to be exceptionally suited for the production of 
sugar and they became valuable prizes, +o that during wars between 
European nations, they were frequently taken by one or another 
and sometimes there was a joint occupancy, With the introduction 
of beet sugar and the abolition of slavery, the importance of the 
West Indies rapidly declined, 

In Section VIIT (Archeology), Mr St George Gray, curator of 
Taunton Museum, gave a paper with slides, an “The Lake-villages 
of Somerset." The locality was probably once a basin-shaped 
estuary open to the Severn sea, The Glastonbury Lake-village 
was completely excavated and again turfed over, 1892-1907. 
About ninety dwellings covered three acres, and they were enclosed 
by a berder-palisading of large piles, The dwellings had circular 
floors af clay, and walls about six feet high, of wattleand-daub, 
the conical roof being supported by acentral oak post. Meare Lake- 
village is about 3 miles from the other, Excavations have been 
conducted there since 1910, and will be continued this summer. 
The: antiquities found include: bronze rings; and brooches of 
la Téne Pand 0 types, glass and amber heads, hand-made pottery, 
of which one-seventh is ormamented with incised designs; sume of 
them very intricate. The inhabitants were excellent carpenters 
and draftsmen. Their furnaces and crucibles show skill in metal- 
lurgy, and the bronze-working was of a high order. Weapons are 
rarely met with, but objects of bone and antler are numerous, 
especially bobbins, combs, ¢tc., connected with weaving. The 
human remains of the Glastonbury village were found chiefly 
outside the palisading, and were of long-headed individuals; The 
cemeteries are still unknown, The influence of Roman culture 
had not reached these places when they were abandoned, and the 
remains belong to the Early Iron Age. They can be seen in the 
museum at Glastonbury. 

Prof. Baldwin Brown's paper on the “Archeological Evidence 
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Connected with the Teutonic Settlement of Britain” showed that 
pottery urns of the type known as Buckelurnen occur in Schleswig, 
Hanover, and Holland, and in the northeastern, midland, and East 
Anglian districts of Britain, Cremated and non-cremated early 
burials occur all up the Thames, from the Medway nearly to its 
source, The Thames valley settlers have affinities with Saxons and 
Angles in other parts, and not with the inhabitants of Kent. No. 
sitigle archeological trace of the presence of Angles of the Pagan 
period has come to light in Scotland. This seems to show that 
settlement was later there, for Anglian cemeteries are common in 
Yorkshire. The distinction in grave-finds between Angles and 
Saxans agrees with what Bede says of the ethnic differences between 
the Teutonic settlers in Britain, 

There were two Russian sessions in thie section, with papers by 
M. E. von Stern on ‘Some Newly-discovered Prehistoric Remains 
in Bessarabia,” and M, Pridik, “ Recent Acquisitions of the Erémi-. 
tage." Mons. Pharmekowsky,in “The Archaic Period in South 
Russia,” described the antiquities of Koban, Kalakent, a new find 
at Joprak-Kalé (Van), the oriental objects im gold and silver found 
in 1807 by M, Wesselowsky in a Bronze Age tumulus at Maikop, 
and others in ivory, bronze, alabaster, Egyptian pottery, etc., 
showing the influence of ancient Oriental and Greek art in Scythia 
and the Caucasus, Prof. Rostowzew gave an account of the silver 
vases in the “Hellenistic Tumuli of South Russia." Powerful 
states were formed among the Scythian tribes during the period 
from the fourth to second centuries p.c., with a rich and powerful 
aristocracy and a highly-developed Greek and Iranian culture, 
There were sumptuous sepuichers in high tumuli. Amongst the 
articles found in them are these mate to order for Scythian nobles 
in some Greek towns in Asia Minor, or on the coasts of the Black 
sea, Where the habits and artistic tastes of the Sevthians were well 
known. Other articles were made in some semi-Greek towns in 
southern Russia. The gold and silver vases-are of the highest 
interest, especially the vase found in the tumulys of Kal-Oba with 
representations of scenes of Scythian life. Many silver vases of the 
same kind were discovered in the so-called Tchmireva tomb in the 
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torthern Caucasus. All these demonstrate the fine tastes of the 
Scythian nobles and the efforts of the artisans to gratify them, M. 
A. Bobrinskoy gave a list of the gold and silver objects forming the 
great “Treasure of Poltawa,” found in 1912, which, though of later 
date, points to a still flourishing condition, and intercourse with 
Byzantium and the East. 

Section [IX (Related and Auxiliary Sciences) was divided into. 
three sub-sections. The first of these included ethnology, historical 
geography, topography, and local history. Here were a few papers 
on American subjects. Dr A. P. Maudslay showed maps to explain 
Cortés’ Route from Mexico to Honduras,” being a comparison of 
the accounts of the march given by Cortés in his Fifth Letter, and 
by Bernal Diaz, supplemented by information from Hie most recent 
maps and from the speaker's own journeys. 

On The Toltee Question” Dr E. Seler said that, although part 
of the tradition respecting the Toltecs may be mythical (the life 
experiences of Quctzalcoat! have all the signs of a moon-myth), 
some of it has a foundation in historical fact. Recent discovenes 
have shown that the civilization, hitherto known to ws, chiefly at 
Teotihuacan, was widely spread over the Mexican plateau. ‘These 
people appear ‘to have been driven out by tribes who came later to 
the valley of Mexico and its neighborhood, and they may have 
gradually migrated toward the Atlantic coast, as tradition relates 
of Quetzalcoatl. Some may have remained behind and have been 
mixed with the conquerors. 

For the “‘ Historical Geography of British Guiana” Mr J. A. de 
Villiers’ presented a number of carly maps of the region. In 
historical geography Guiana (Guayana) comprises the territory 
bounded by the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, the Amazon, and the 
Atlantic. Though discovers! by the Spaniards about 1500, no 
settlement was formed until 15901, when de Berrio established San 
Thomé.on the Orinoco. In his despatches to the King of Spain he 
mentioned what was being done “concerning the journcy to El 
Dorado," to which previous expeditions had been directed, There 
were at least two fairly well accredited sites for the Golden City 
and both were oceupied by a tribe called Mafifos. The more 
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southerly was-on the river Urabaxi, a tributary of the Rio Negro, 
but Sir W. Raleigh in 1395 accepted de Berrio’s view of its location 
near the equator, in the Guiana hinterland. A unique manuscript 
map in the British Museum drawn by Sir Walter himself, or under 
his immediate supervision, has for its principal feature an elongated 
lake with 37 tributary rivers and with the city of “‘Manou" at its 
castermextremity, The Dutch next came on the scene, and the log- 
book of an emigrint ship despatched by the Durch West [india 
Company in 1624, states that there were coloniats of at least three 
“years standing on the Esscequibo river. When Brazil was abandoned 
by the Dutch after a great defeat in 1649, numbers of the fugitives, 
amongst them a large proportion of Portuguese-speaking Jews, 
established themselves on the Ponieroon river in Guiana. In 114 
the compariy sent instructions to the Governor in Essequibo to 
despatch an expedition to seck informationon El Dorado. There ts 
nlenty of proof that the Dutch at Essequibo were in active inter- 
course, during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, with 
the Indians as far off as the Rio Negro by way of the Rio Branca 
and the Rapununi. Duteh influence extended, therefore, over the 
whole of the mute followed by the Indians who came to them 
for their trading wares and ammunition. In 1739 Nicolas Horst- 
mann was sent on behalf of the Company to seek a route by inlund 
witerways from Essequibo to the Amazon and endeavor to find El 
Dorada, said to be situated on Parima, an enormous lake which 
figures onall the early maps, On the watershed of two great river 
systems, Horstinann found anly the small Lake Amucu, which at 
times overflows, and may originally have been larger. 

Prot. Witton Davies drew attention to the distinction between 
“Magic and Witchcraft,” often forgotten by scholars and. writers 
whe employ the words “witch and “witcheraft’ for “fentule 
magician and “magic.” Writers on Indian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
and Hebrew religion have been guilty of this: Masculine nouns 
have been rightly translated ‘magician,’ “sorcerer.” The femi- 
nine forms of these nouns are often rendered “witch,” but this word 
means something essentially different from “magician.” From 
the Teutonic peoples and. the Christian Church, witcheralt came 
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tu have the sense now ustially attached to it. The witch af the 
Middle Ages was a woman believed to have bargained her soul 
to the Devil in return for certain powers. An examination of the 
words used in the literature of the Balsylonians, Assyrians, and 
Hebrews makes it clear that among these peoples witchcraft in the 
strictsense did notexist. In the discussion an this paper an account 
was given of the active belief in the power of a witch still prevalent 
in the west of Ireland. 

In Section IXc, Mr ffoulkes deseribed “The Armouries of the 
Tower of Lorde," where the collection is the oldest in Europe. 
Many of the specimens are to be found in an inventory taken in 
1547, and there is reason to suppose they were there long before that 
tate, In 1455 there was an inventory of armor, swords, and 
banners, but without sufficient detail, Since a recent rearrange- 
ment the provenance of each piece is historically established. 

The other sections also provided many interesting papers, 
Professor [, Gollancz, general secretary, and Professor Whitney, 
the secretary. for papers, worked hard to insure the success of the 
congress, Each section had its own president, vice-president, and 
secretary, who were resporsilile for the business of their actions, 
Entertainments of all kinds were provided, and the British Govern- 
ment gave a banquet to the foreign and colonial delegates, at which 
400 persona were present, followed by a reception for the other 
members. Many historic houses were opened to them, and Mr 
John Murray afforded ro a few the opportunity to inspect his 
Precious manuscripts of Byron's poems and other treasures. By 
command of the King, five hundred members were invited to tea 
at Windsor Castle, and the Archbishop of Canterbury gave a 
reception at Lambeth Palace. The Record Office and the authari- 
ties of the British Museum also combined instruction with enter- 
fainment. An excursion to Cambridge and the delightful hes- 
pitulity of some members of the University closed the festivities. 
The next Congress will be held at St Petersburg. 

Losnon, Fie 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALGONGUIAN GRAMMAR 
By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


THOUGH the bulk of this paper is concerned primarily with 
ak the Fox langiige. nevertheless the above tithe ts adhered to 
us the discussion invalves come of the more general aspects 
of Alponcquian graimor The Kickapoo citations are from the 
texts colloered ty the lure Dr William Jones. ‘The Fox citations 
are partly from the Fox Texts iby page and line) by the same 
author, partly from te present writer's texts, and partly from what 
he has heart in conversation; ne words are cited which were ab- 
tuined by direer questioning. The author's Fox texts were col- 
lected tn the etirrent syllahary, being written out by Indians who 
spoke little or no English, 1 have restored the phonetics according 
to the scheme of Dr Jones. The numerals within brackets refer to 
thie sections of the Algonquian sketch inthe Handbook af American 
Judian Languages, | 


noseric Coane 
1 ow To € 


The change of w to ¢ occurs before an i which is either a new 
morphological cloment or the initial sound of such an element. 
This fins disguised a good many instrumental particles,. Examples 
are; hander (J, 294.26) TALK TO IT (an.) [+f 31] as contrasted with 
@Randnefacdic) (M.) THEN THEY CONVERSED TOGETHER [a—twediri, 
29; -"-, 21, 37; -¢-) 8) +t, 38]: dhicipi (M.) L was town |a—ig!, a4] 
contrasted with diindte! (J, 240.16, ete.) ne sat To mI fd—ale’, 
2); -m-, 21, 37{; miotydeden’® (J, 42.13) vou MIGHT GIVE TO HIM 
[-fydvdee'*, 30] but kintnegwmiier (). 42.13) WE SHALL. GIVE YOU 
[ki—gutrds, 28; =, 21, 377 +e, 8): pvdcil (M.) HE WHO BROUGHT 
ME [-i*, 33[ but nepvdnde (M.) 1 weovettr HER [ne—dur, 28; pyd, 
TH; -n-, 20, 37|: midlacivametcig! (M.) tHky WHO OVERTOOK US 
(excl.) [-tyameteig!, 33; change of stem vowel, 33) but dmadanegute! 
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(]. 168.5) AS HE WAS OVERTAKEN [@—ie!, 29; mada, mala, 16: =n, 
25, 37; -e) 8; -ga-, 41] Gmydicitahdic! (M.) HE AD DOLEFUL FEELINGS 
IN HIS HEART [d—te!, 2q; -ffd-, 18; -/d-, 20) but mydnegiu* fin the 
grammatical sketch) HE DANCES POORLY [imyd-, initial stem: <"-, 8: 
-¢gd-,19; -0", 28], The change oecurs in Sauk and Kickapoo natu- 
rally enough. It likewise evidently occursin Potawatomt: daoninen I 
GIVE THEE, but micta Grve (rHow) we [these would be keminene and 
micen” in Fox; both constructed by myself; see sections 28 and 31]. 
It is important to find ont if this isa Pan-Algonquian law or confined 
to certain languages. That ni when in the same morphological 
unit remains is clear from -nétc’ [34], -n! [42]. A preceding ¢ pre- 
vents the action of the law: fa‘kemt (M.) WAKE HIM UP [/0'E-, 16; 
“t, By -H-, 21, 37; -#, 3t]; pagisenig™ (M_) ser Me FREE [fagi, 16: 
“fin, 20; -ig" YE—ME (the form given in section 31 is due to some 
error; Shawnee and Kickapoo have -ig¢* likewise)], Furthermore 
the law does not take place in the demonstrative (47) and interroga- 
tive (49) pronouns, due cither to the influence of other sounds or 
to the morphology structure of these pronouns which is quite 
imeledr, 


27. CHANOE OF £ TH € 
Certain variations of s-and ¢ are probably due to mishearing. 
Neither sound Is quite like the corresponding English one, hence 
the confusion. But the following is a trie phonetic process: s 
becomes ¢ before an i which is either a new morphological element 
or the initial sound of such an element. Examples are neciew (M.) 
KILL (ve) ae [for -ig%, see abovel, necivan’ (J. 54.21) 1 THOU SLAY 
ME as compared with wesegus*® (J. 168.13) HE WOULD -HAVE BEEN 
SLAMS [stem #e-, not #es- as given in the sketch (p. 784); =, 21; -e-, 
8) -gii-, 41; -sa, 30], etc. "The interchange of s and ‘tis morpholog- 
ical: see section 21. The change apparently does not apply to 

cases of touns combined with the copula -1-, 


3. CHANGE OF I TO fe 


It is perfectly clear from a comparison of the intransitive third 
person singular animate -fa, -i¢, -ict of the participial, present sub- 
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junetive, aul conjunctive, respectively, that / changes to « under 
the same oonclitions. 


4, CHASGR OF -)4- TO -+- 


The wor) for js woTHeR is wgyini Jt is evident that this 
stanels for v-gi-ant, cf ngiwiwant (J, 193.9) THEIR MOTHER just as 
NeEy MY MOTHER stands for we-gi-a> see section 45 (v—{m]ani is 
the sign of the third person animate possessive pronoun singular), 
It may be reted here that phirals such as asenydn! STONES, are duc 
to the same cause: they stand for -i-ani, with the ¢ taken over from 
the singular az shown by the normal ending -ant (inanimate pl.). 
As -¥a-15 retained in the conjunctive; etc., it would seem:that a pre- 
ceding consonant is required lo make-y4- become -vd-, [hetatydg", 
THY FETS, |. 208.16; and wleiyda', ms Pet, J. 298.28, are to be 
expbuned similarly: the ¢ of @7 is consonantal.| 


=e 


=. CHANUTE OF -1P4+ TO <p 

As can be seen from the folder at the end in the Twenty-eighth 
Alimnal Report of the Bureau of American Etlinology, the change of 
“ae to -d- (a) after a consonant, is found in many Central Algon- 
quian languages, However, the actual consonants after which 
this change takes place are not yor determined, and | have some 
evidence to show that the languages concerned do not all agree. 
This may be due in part to analogical fevelings. What | wish to 
pent our here ts that plurals such as me'fegand ( M., and in the gram- 
matical sketch) teEES, are really contracted from me'tegw—ani, and 
nenuisdg' (in sketch) nUFFALOES; from nennsn-agh, Similarly 
kiceson' (J, and M.) sus, dbviative (objective) is for Riczsw-4ed. 
The forms are wrongly diseussed in the sketch. 


MOTE ON ISTENVOCALIC CONSONANTS 
On page 752 of the sketch I hove expressed the conviction that 
the s+called intervocalic consonants ‘are probably morphologial 
elements, and tric teshow that -fei-, not -fe-, was one af the elements. 
Examples supporting this are: kepyitcindnen™ (J). 40.12) I've come 
TO TAKE VOU AWAY WITH ME [ke—ne, 28: pwd, md, 16: -w-, 21, 49)! 
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nepydicindadu* (J. 42.4) CVE COME TO TAKE HER AWAY WITH ME 
[me—iw*, 28]; kepyiicinatumenepa*® (M.) 1 HAVE COME TO INVITE 
vou [ke—neput, 23. pyd-, 16) natn-, 16; -m-, 21; -<-, 8h: Repydtei- 
nawihene (), 256.7) | HAVE COME To VISIT YoU [mawi- initial stem; 
ke—ne, 28; -A-, 21. 37; -e-, 8]: mepyitetkashr'té (M.) i've come ‘to 
HUY [we-, 28; Raski-, 16; -"t8, 37]. 


NOTES ON THe VERRAL ComriEex 

From a careful study of Dr Jones’ Fox and Kickapoo texts, as 
well as of the Fox texts of the writer, it seems that the very great 
firmness in the unity of the verbal complex is only apparent, not 
real. All sorts of incorporation can and do occur, sive the incar- 
poration of the nominal object and subject in the transitive verb. 
The following will illustrate in measure the above: melcdgimame- 
gun kawani'té (M.) 1 WAVE REALLY INDEED LOST THEM ALL AGAIN 
[me-, 28; -f0, 47; fede?, 16: want, 16: incorporation of particles ma 
and ween, and the adverb #d'ka between the two ‘initial’ stems; 
é'ponimegutatage anwatciwigatamowalct (M.) THEY INDEED CEASED 
PAYING THE SLIGHTEST ATTENTION TH IT (d—annowvle’, 293-+I-, 21, 37; 
incorporation of particles megu and fafagi after the initial stem pani 
(16)); Rikuicima'windmdainatcihene (Kickapoo, J.) | WILL CERTATNLY 
TRY TO HELY vou [for H—wne, 28; -h-, 21, 37: -e-, 8; incorporation of 
particles md and wing between the initial stems Autci ancl mdi 
(Fox mdwi)]; d'pwiwdpemestimiict (J. 138.20) 17 Was, NEVER HIS 
WAY TO SCOLD HER [d—dfci, 29; pwiwi, 35-3, the terminal ¢ is lost 
before the initial vowel of dpe; incorporation of the particle dpe 
(afe'e) before the initial stem meski, 16: <m-, 21, 37]; @ pwdawimegn 
mio'te ane'hi a'tdnigi (J, 118,20) THERE WAS NOT EVEN A LITTLE 
lincorporatian of the particles mega and mda'ii; ane'kt is dificult 
to label]: dfaswikwicimegdnimesahdtci (M,) As OFTEN INDEED AS SHE 
TRIED To jumMP [d—tci, 29; incorporation of the particle mtegdrt 
after the initial stems taswi (16) and kuted; -m-, 8; -esahd- evidently 
the same as the secondary stem -tsa/hé-, 18], 

We now come to é¢xamples of more radical incorporation: 
i'pydicrdsabamerutc! (M.) WHEN HIS. FATHEK CAME 10 SEE HIM 
[really a passive; d—te', 20; pydiei discussed above; -m-, 21, 37: 
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-€-, 5; -gu-, 41; dsa apparently an abbreviated form of dsani (ars 
FATHER), resembling widlima or uiildmané (81S GIVER OF SUFER- 
NATURAL POWER); 6a apparently isa shortened form of wida to see, 
an initial stem, 16: cf. section 12: the shortened forms suggest the 
intimate association in the compound]; d'prodwigdl nwiyd‘akaskik- 
Anawitcs (M.) THEN TRULY NO ONE WAS ABLE TO SAY A WORD [incor- 
poration of a particle g4¢ and indefinite subjective pronoun, 48, be- 
fore two initial stems); d'ponikidgd icitahdtct (M.) THEN HE CEASED 
THINKING OF ANYTHING [Incorporation of indefinite inanimate objec- 
tive pronoun (Rkdgd', 48) alter the initial stem pont, CESSATION, 16; 
and before the initial stem fei, THUS, 16; -éla-, 18; fusion of terminal 
and initial ¥, 10; -Ad-, 20; a—ifct, 20]; @ puiwimegubkdgdi'kelanilet 
(Kickapoo, J.) AS THE OTHER INDEED DID NOT SAY ANYTHING lincorpo- 
ration of the particle megt and indefinite pronoun kagdt as above: 
fusion of theterminal vowel of kdgdi and ? keté,an initial stem, 10 $ay¥; 
d—nilét, 34; fredwi, 35]; dé paimepua wiydhipyd'tétci (Kickapoo, |.) HE 
DID NOF BRING ANYTHING [fat corresponds to Fox pawi, 12° IncoOrpo~ 
ration of megu (as above) and awiydhi, an indefinite pronoun, inani- 
mate singular, before the initial stem svi, 16; ta, 37; d—tct, 20]; 
wi pwtwracdhahike'hdnemeguic (J. 224.7) THAT SHE WIGHT NOT BE 
FOUND OUT BY THE stoux [final 7 lost before a vowel; wi—fei, 29; 
puwdwt, 35; be'k-, initial stem, 16: +ine-, 18; -m-, 21, 37; -0-,8; -gEu-, 
41; acdhalt same as Acaha’i Sioux, obviative pl.; incorporation of 
the logical nominal subject]. 

The following illustrate a very curious type of incorporation: 
@ugwistiaiic' (M.) THEN THEY HAD A soN |i—wiliet, 29; -i-, 20]; 
Ri ugwisemene (M.) 1 WILl. HAVE YOU AS SON [ki—ne, 28; -m-, 21, 37; 
~~ (both times), 8]; &Twndpdmemene (M.) t WILL AVE YOU AS 
HUSBAND [ki—ne, 28; -me- (second one’, 21,37, 8]; kelugimenepena 
(M.) WE HAVE THEE AS MOTHER [ke—nepena, 28; -t-, 28: -me- as 
above|; nihut@gimimipena (J. 28.6) wre woutp HAVE THEE AS OUR 
CHIEF [an error for i—ipena, 28 (see 13); -A-, 8; -m- (second time), 
21, 37]: Ghutdnesiwiic (J. 66.15) THEY HAD A DAUGHTER [(G—twdlct 
and -i- a3 above; -h, 8]; a’ ponundpdminiic! (J. 70.9) AND SHE NO 
LONGER TAD HIM FOR HER HUSBAND [final vowel of pdni, the initial 
stem, 16, 18 lost before u-; d—ilc', 34: <i, 20]. That we have poa~ 
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sessed nouns incorporated isevident enough, The w- strongly resem- 
bles the u- of the third person possessive pronouns; nate ngwtran! 
(M.) Mis SON; mgiteiwan! (]. 154.9) THEIR MOTHER; wrdpidnant (J. 
162.4) HER NCSBAND; uidnesan’ (M.) 11s DAUGHTER; | lack an ex- 
ample for cuter (s) with the third person possessive, but the structure 
would be the same as shown by éettigindmendnag' (]. 62.22) our 
linclusive) Cumtes. See section 45 of the sketch, The question 
arises whether originally the w- of the possessive pronouns did not 
orginally mean possession by any one, and only secondarily became 
fixed as representing third persons. It will be observed that the 
terminal elements which would occur in nouns by themselves do 
not occur in the verbal compound. 

The extreme limit of incorporation is reached in incerporating 
Verba within verbs: podusdermendge icawsyane (M.) TF vor po 
NOT DO AS WE TELL YOU [pmdwi, 35; (feawt, do, 16; d—mdge, 29; 
~Mé-, 21, 37, 3; 4 possibly for fet (see section 12), or cint is an initial 
stem; ¢ the phonetic insert: -yane, 20]: bi pont dnd pamiyanind pant 
(AL) AS THOU WAST BEEN SEEING ME, THOU WILT CEASE SEEING ME 
[ki—4, 28; Poni, CESSATION, 16; d—iyani, 29; -7- (both times}, 8; 
-m- (both times), 21, 37; dpa TO sex, initial stem (ser section g)|. 

It should be stated here that compounds of the type HE WOULD 
HAVE BECOME cHter’ (ugimawist, J. 26. 16) occur in which the 
noun is stripped of the terminal animate ending and combined with 
the copula -i- with the ordinary verbal endings. 

[t is obvious that stems will have te be reclassified. [t is quite 
certain that a class corresponding to the aceeptc] secondary stems 
will oceur, but whether the present two-fold division will be main- 
tamed or classed in a different manner is uncertain. That the 
Present so-called Initial stems will have a different classification 
seems reasonable. There is an essential difference between stems 
such as fcdgi TOTALITY, kulei TRY, asd TOO MUCH which can occur 
outside a2 well as inside the verbal compound, and such stems us 
Pyi TO come, migd TO Fiat, kaski ApiaTY which can occur 
only within the compound. Moreover it is possible that a new 
division may be made according to the positian of incerporated 
Particles, and the like. Also the position of stents in nown-forma- 
tien will have to be taken into consideration. 
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From what has been said above it will be scen that the firmly 
united part of the verbal compound seemts to be the pronominal 
elements and the instrumental particles. Yer it may be mentioned 
that though in some cases the onginal meaning of the instrumental 
particles is kept with great fidelity, in the majority of cases the 
original meaning has (aded, and it isa matter of absolute conven- 
tion as to which particle is used with any given verbal stem. = It 
also appears that not all stems: can be combined with each other. 
In other words, in Algonquian words may be analytically separated 
into the constituent elements, but these elements can not always 
be combined synthetically to form mew words: 


Svar of Astemicas Brexinony 
Wasmsiitox, 1, iC. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A TUTELO VOCABULARY 
By LEO J. FRACHTENBERG 


/ESIDES the present list. there are in existence two other 
) Tutelo vocabularies. Of these, the earliest was collected 
by Horatio Hale on the Grand River reservation, Ontario, 
in 1883,' while the latest attempt to obtain a vocabulary of this 
extinet dialect was made by Dr Edward Sapir? My own material 
was collected under the auspices of the Bureauof American Ethnol- 
ogy, on the Grand River reservation, Ontario, in July, 1907. My 
informant was Lucy Buck, an olf Tutwlo woman, who remembered 
only the few words and phrases that are herein recorded. Ax she 
was utifamiliar with English, it was’necessary Jor me to obtain this 
stanty material by using as an interpreter Andrew Sprague, a 
Cayuga, who in his:early youth had been adopted by the Tutelo 
As is well known, Tutelo (and Saponi) fern a aulxlivision of 
the great Siouan family. They lived in North Carolina at-a very 
early date. During one of their frequent raids, the Iroquois took 
these two tribes alang with them northward.’ According to infor- 
mation obtained from Andrew Sprague, the Turelo were admitted 
into the Confederacy of the Iroquois, therely forming the sixth 
nation of the Iroquois League—by which we may assume that the 
Tutelo and the Sapoti were adopted with the Tuscarora. Sprague 
also informed me that at all the Iroquois festivals it is customary 
to sing a few Tutelo songs in deference to that tribe, 
At the time this material was collected, only two Tutelo families 
survived, namely, the Williams and Buck families. No member of 
the Wi illiams family remembered a single word of their former tongue. 
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Of the Buck family, Lucy was the only one who seemed to know 
a few worl of her language, She told me, however, that the head 
of her family, John Buck, who at that time was a fugitive from the 
reservation, could speak Tutelo fluently. I[ made several fruitless 
attempis to locate him. | 

This material is presented in the form in which it was given to 
me, No attempt to verify the words by means of other vocabu- 
laries has been made, owing chiefly to the fact that | deemed the 
material obtained highly unreliable, as a glance at the various 
confusing terms given for the different cardinal numerals will 
show. 

The appended song was rendered toward the close of the Iro- 
quols Strawberry festival, at which | happened to be present. 
Sprague told me that it was a Tutelo song. No translation could 
be obtained. 


Num#®acs 
nomrime ghka's, bit, mirwd" six 
hise'*g, Hae’, nem p, twe sago'm, nid, sowed” sewen 
saga’ three fala"n, yowind™, nihil’ eight 
ep, belay Tour kseth, saga’ nine 
af yon five butsh, giciy, gui. ten 
Nouns 

ho*, eho® mother yl thoyt'h black bear 
hind’ ivy mother (?) hizéka" bsh 
dawind'k-sater bobd'sko buck deer 
sed ha girl kanulo"® nixa nlta’* coon 
enihd"* man pis cat 
tanned’ woman eine *kehe mate luck (sic) 
nfzhe’, nisho’ child mdyeka’, werd’ saMike pigeon 
mankida” my cousin hf‘ heruska® yearling (deer) 
ridxkawcki' sil negro ao” pre’ * cow 
wivkineka, totekona’ka, white tri* padi ye"k colt, 

man avkcapa", wa hdkpa" bread 
pobkd‘iskoke*y dizzy woman mofcipotyo"*-salt 
mot por *, nd” porye*¢ cattle milhu*si'& fire 
tro*gide"® hore nudeet' sugar 
mdtukiile’, morkteld” pig wohwhert’ faleeface (omsk) 
he aee" frog mo“ pifel', murgttch” diner 
teem «ling polahe pepper 


1 Protea lily Enalish, 
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mate’! knife keimbai nen?" tobacco 
ment kate’o*, mensigeio™ hartte, ye"he’ lacroese atick 
| kettle, vessel (for water) kagraginaka’™ bracelet 
keimbal’ pipe gon wooden spoon 
ADJECTIVES ano ADVERBS 
bo""beth pranid fabatt" down (river) 
bi'tet nice, good: alko “thank you" Hepat up (river) 
VERBS AND PHRASES 
wala! ro eat Aadit kilf'da he went home 
dogiku’ to tear inte pieces willy’! makrepd*’ cat bread|, come to 
ki korg I will dinner! 
kre pil'ne where Is our bread? wolu’? wakiksi’ take some soup! 
kékog ethe™ alewa'yo in everything  Aidahe'"b thank you 
you are right non? wor'é's dake'we all people go 
ma"“gefi'da let us go home to bed | 
SONG 


Yohenigo ko enigo &nele'"go yard 
miche"*po wehetgi knees eu pik. 
KneheNgo go yoni kucketgo michergo 


SLE, Oweoox 
September, 1073 
‘ioe Ta Emgtichn “thin.” 


yohawe kwehetg yohowa pu gik 
Ventgo emigo bnehety ko-va'ni enigo 
hneke"g yokowe knehety. 


GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE TULE LANGUAGE 
OF PANAMA 


Hy J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


HE present article is a study of the words and analogies in the 
extant Tule material, based on a‘collation from the following 
works: (1) J. D. Prince, “The San Blas Language of 

Panamé," indicated by P; (2) a word-list by De Poydt? (RG); 
(3) @ manusenpe word-list of the San Blas by the late Moravian 
Bishop Berckenhagen (B); (4) Peguetia Calecismo Cristiane, by P-. 
de Liisa, in Cuna, edited by me? (5) A. L. Pinart, Vocabulario 
Castedlane-Cuna. As the greater part of the words and phrases 
herein treated are taken from the Catechism and Pinart, both of 
which souress use the Spanish orthography, this material is indi- 
cated by Pi. only when it is necessary to distinguish Pinart’s work 
from the Catechism, 

The differences between Cuna and San Blas are merely dialectic,' 
so that all the material is combined in one glossary, where the dis- 
Hinction between the dialects is indicated by the above abbrevia- 
tians, or by C = Cuna; SB = San Blas, | 


ProNeETtics 
The comparatively simple sound-system of the Tule with the 


natural variations as well as those resultant from the different 
orthographies of the sources, ore shown as follows: 


a= a in father(a-m: am pa-wm pa), tween vowels; &(p)}2: ipa(C)- 
hb initial, we in Eng,+ medial, acs Sp, ad (SB); ogebs-cporuk; abo- 
amedial ob (deg: tilo-Puena- gon-onapgon., 
twla-guena ; ns iia | (SB) c= &  teniubs, especially between 
= mmia (C): ip tenuis be- Vowels (henee cg passim: 


i American Anthea pilopisl, 190g, xr, dob, 
2 Journal of the Royal Geographical Sofiidy, xxxVIN, roa- 105, 
* Americas Anliropadogeil, XV, TBR—jat, 
‘Americas Aethrppidagssl, XIV, ELa-145 
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raincel 


ep. epircwela- acfecurle; ¢ 
(C}-(SB): raca-gald; & otnit- 
tee: obpieale-piseali, 
che Sp chin Darien-Cuna, grading 
through Polish ¢- 4, to pure 
od andl to plains in SB eh-y, 
hassim: chapel sahele: cheth: 
éhe-she; ch-2 (Eng.)t guriehi 
(C)- win (SH): ebts 2): 
tehégua~ itsegda: chipdgua: 
fripurua. 
2 = Eng. f and often as voiceless 4s. 
C= Sp, ¢> eons mete-gal (Chomodey 
(SB), 
c= hard ¢ tepresenting c{f) he- 
tween vowhls: gua (C}; 
wp (SELL 
fu = herd ¢ before ¢ aml i> — ge 
before a, 
go = gir anil sometimes Mele): eu-h; 
potie + pohuwy! pudcy - wo pu; 
Hewie-fieia (SB). 
t=sinple lircathing:  deeurring 
mor: in SB than In C: kate. 
(SB}-ape (C): hen §=(SBE 
wen-s (C)i far (S8)-a4 (C), 
Pi. and the Catechism, know 
ing no w, represented w biy 
Gn) nmfurti- neces (P), 
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j= 3p guttural J, except whore: 
imlicated as Eng. 7, 
& = haril c tenis 
f= thick, ae Polish /) frequently 
amitted in writing; inter- 
changes with: ced-cals chnatt 
cnmalt; Chabal: ha pur: cone 
fuer, 
m= Erg, a md 
LoL anf, 
&® = Eng. a w-r: whenein; cherie. 
o= Bp. dow (see e). 
P= Ptoniis, written often b het ween 
Vowsls-tace b): pee (ane x). 
qu = bw before 7 and & before pg é 
unives Written gis, 
r= Eng. (not trillod): rf tame ff: 
ra eee A. omnitted in wrin 
ing: Celie curgilina. 
r= hans: frequently ch, qv. 
oh = Eng, ab = 6h, qe, 
A= Pterler fd (ae al), 
= Polish € (ae eb), 
a= Eng, long ob ancl, short, = a. 
(}. ¥. rete nen fee, 
v really not existent = nuectiatl hs 
egoho-ogdrah; nen-mend: also 
f benuist: ape-eri, 
w= Engi (ser gaya) 


(wee be aps 


i= Sp. §, long and ahorr, c= Eng. = (see ch) 

The general tone of the lnnguage Je low and MONOtONOUS, That 
unlike the caster Algonquian idioms, Ut is, therefore; often diffi- 
cult te establish the vowels exactly; note ul-pel. Ablaiul seems to 
appear in some verh-forms (see Verb) and also in fompe-temperi pe. 
Fingal nasals occur in some dialects, as Berckenhagen heard -ang 
in palame-cald: thiaay-ibia. TT distinetly heard or in SB sendbe: 
chumdégue (C); note suemdgue-timdgue, The dlilant, even in 
S38, is peculiarly uncertain. Thus, { heard Ina Makehia say fuli 
and sult for ‘now’ =chali (C). The c(i tenuis is an especially 
light palatal touch, as will be seen fram the above permutations. 
There is an occasional glottal catch in SB, as 7H, but also pres 
hounced ff; 
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The stress changes as irregularly as in Russian, so that the ac- 
centuation indicated in the Glossary is not invariable, especially 
when stuthixes are appended. 


Worn ForMation 

The Tule i¢ in many respects an isolating language and can 
certainly not be classified under the head of polysynthetic idioms.' 
In fact. in its: word-formation and sentence structure, it reminds 
onc of Malay and its kindred dialects, rather than af a North 
American language. Nouns, adjectives; and verbs are made up of 
well-defined roots, few elements of which disappear in combination. 
The long sentence word of the Algonquian or Iroquois, for example, 
is quite strange to this tongue, as will be seen by comparing the 
verb with the pronoun in Tule with the same phenomenon in any 
North American language. The formation of word roots is effected 
by means of a mumber of endings which seem to be purely formative, 
i.e, they define burt do not alter the grammatical status of the chief 
stem, Such are, for example: -¢, common in verbs: arpa-zal they 
work; also in nouns: mapria-gua truth = itis right: -al: chap-al 
(chap-tn) belly; -cale-ti: narma-cale-4 command: nuasa-cale-ti 
blessing; ¢va = gwa: chicwt-cua quail=it is a bird: -¢« (-2): 
cho-2; mecho-e; mimt-e ‘say; kill; give a little’ respectively; -gua; 
-gue = predicate passim; -gui (-Ai) = gua: H-gyi-< rain; nac-guine-kt 
example; -1; pacad(-mal) Trinity; tegai-f wish; -lwd: gui-lnb be; 
is-iub sad = what js low (is): © (-r): chap-in belly (chap-al); -0: 
arpago work (arp-a-);-pa demonstrative: me-pa heaven; ne-pa field; 
wig-t heaven (cf Pronouns and -ba); gui(a) = gui: -r nuhue-r; 
(+n); -$2.a frequent formative clement: chu-s child: imi-s now; hoipo-s 
day; to-sa hear; mape-s render; ni-s-£oa (= sta) child: opuign-s 
die; penu-s(a) pay: purcut-s die; fague-s(a) see: wi-s desire. All 
these are probably fragments of earlier elements of demonstrative 
force, as are the following formative prefixes used in the same 
manner: d-: @-piny an-: an-cal; ¢-; e-cur; e-pin-ch; p-: p-uquel pay; 
from ngue-? give: -: i-dnigui come, We should note here the end- 
ings -ie wish; -bu love, and the prefix o- which seems to have the 
grammatical force of turning a stem into an-active verb (see Verb). 

‘Prince in American Antheupologisl, xiv, 104-196, 
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A few words are formed by means of onomatopoctic stems, such 
as corcer-magué to boil; aud dove, Reduplication ales plays its 
Patt, as: acola-cala; gwal-gual; imris-inrts; ne-nez wi-ni; ne-ne; NN-RNy 
dold-pua; pali-pali; pane-pane. Many words are compounds; such 
as cali-fegue! strigele = Tit. the (+) going (/ogue) to seize (ral-z); 
oul-mali walk = management of the foot; presfan-chae lend = Sp, 
prestar + chae make. See especially sv. chiet; #uol; cal-magiie; 
mague; and (i for this. sort af combination. A single root sometimes 
presents many compounds; as es- metal, from which esnou; es-fin; 
es-fodol, exwalal = es «gua-fa, all denoting metal objects, See alzo 
3.4, fa- ‘see, with its various derivatives. As indicated above, 
there are no traces of pure polysynthesia or the melting together af 
elements, except possibly in the case of the root -se bless (enilu-se), 
In noun compounds, the final formative vowel may be oniitted, 
as molla}-magne-co ( = ico) = needle = cloth-catch(ing) thorn; 
lis(a)-chiague chocolate = broth of cacao. We have a treble verbal 
combination in pict be-pentis-al-wquet-p-nguet how much do you 
pay = how much you (be-) pay (penus-) it -at-) giving (-ngnef) 
payinent = p- (ilemonatr.) + signet ‘give.’ 

Abstracts seem to be formed by means of -guinfe), qv and see 
chogue-r; gui-lub; muca-; pin-che-. 


AlGHPEOLOOY 

The sufiix -fe (-ti; -tf) is frequently used asa definite article, 
usually with verbs; clogud-te thesaving. This is the same element 
45 the demonstrative prefix fe- (see Pronouns). | 

There is no grammatical gender; thug, the pron. dt = he, she, it. 

Nouns form thetr plural by <caia: omecana womens -dna: nee 
gsta-cona lakes; -gun(a): machere-gan (all clearly variant spellings 
of the same clement; probably = many); «mala: tlu-mala canoes 
(mrad = thing; cf. ¢-mal something), The plural may be omitted if 
it ig evident, as when the verb has the plural ending <gel. “Nominal 
itiflection is efiected by postpesitions (see Prepositions), but the 
genitive relation is often expressed by nominative apposition with 
or without the demonstrative particle 2, ws Dios tule ¢ niche the 
living (tela) God that one (e-) son = the son of the living God; 
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[M. 5, 75. 98) 


palir-ntel pel ub-ehoco the priests’ every saying = all that the priests 


Say. 


The emphatic genitive is expressed by -gati (see Prepositions). 


Aihectives follow the nouns they qualify and are not inflected, 
as Dios nihwe-ti the (-4) good God, but predicate: Dios ati nwhwe-ti 


God he (is) the good (one). For the compari 


apa! patt-fyil, 


we |. 

pe {he} thew, 

wit) wis fy (SR) her shes its ante 
‘wom’ is ised when the emphatic 
feminine tamer be es prpeedt,! 

nen we! clearly a redupliration of the 
Ist py. elotent. (aja. 

non we, im ot ttlative cliusee = that 





son af adpect ves, et 


Wm-popna we two; am-pog-pola we two 
all (emphatic dual), 


femal (a) you. 

prpogua yen two, 

pe pog-pela you two all (emphatic dual). 
e-mal = uterus they, 


itt-male they (SB), 


which we-; for us,-cte. 


all + few = guq + demonste, (5), 
wn-male wo (=H: pl, of am-) . 


These personal pronouns are used! as Possessives standing in 
Hominative apposition, like any other noun, before the noun pos- 
sessed; an-nera my house; pe-meca thy house, etc? Mine, thine, 
cle. = an-gati; pegali, etc, (See Prepositions.) 

The reflexive proncnit is guacal cel, quv. 

The interrogative pronouns are as fillows: penkt; pengui who? 
tegua who; pitt what; which; ibi; ign? what; both making pl. in 
mula. 

The demonstrative pronouns are: abi; adi; ati; wi this; fe that; 
this (see Article). The elenient ne(ha) is also used as-a definite 
object with verbs, as cayd &-cur-ne cane grind it (ef. mi-), 

The indefinite pronouns are égien anyone = indef. i+ gnen 
(ewen) one. J-yuen 18 Aled ised for ‘something,’ which however is 
ustially «mal; pl. (hi-mala; leeua someone (used also for interr. 
Who = def. fe + pred. -gua; pl. fegua-mal(a)). ‘The indet. one (Fr. 
on) is expressed by fwle person: dule cha-ja-te what one has done. 

The relative relation is expressed by the verbal element + def. 
fe: chirma-ja-te that which was spoked: (ehtima speak: -ja past: fe); 

: Atherieas Anthro diciot, RIV, £15, 

Thiet. brg—a rd. 
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pel ister tule cha-ja-te all evil which one has done (cha-ja-te). Rela- 
tion may also be expressed by itor penhi: an-guichi ibi cuna | know 
what he ts cating; an-tebse penki iti 1 see who he (is), 


THE VERE 

The full incorporation of the pronoun with the verb 1 have al- 
ready given,’ stating that at that time I had no knowledge of tense 
formation. The Catechism has supplied this deficiency to a great 
extent, showing that the tenses are rather simple. The past is 
usually left unexpressedl,as in North American languages, unless it 
is absolutely necessary, in which case -ja ‘from' is used! epe-ja 
stayed: sarse-ja killed; teeta pin-cha-ja-te who invented (it), etc. 
These past forms may be used unchanged with any pronoun. 
Pinart* hints that vowel change is employed for the past, as nme-gua 
I have done, from nae go, but cf. ne 'go' = present tense! [ find nae; 
mao; redupiicated wane; nint = contmued going (cf. nane-di travel) 
and the definite #a-fe all in the sense ‘yo.’ [t is probable that #a-te 
means ‘the one who goes,’ and is a more emphatic form than simple 
nae; nao. The continuous present and occasionally the future (1 
am going to) are expressed by gveb, q.v.: gueb nanag he is traveling: 
queo nodht it is going up. The pure future is indicated by che-: an- 
che-palmie-mala I will do them. This che- also means ‘nist.’ 
Note that -mala in the last example is the objective plural The 
Sufix -tang (-dani) = tdnigue ‘come’ is frequently used for the future: 
aglire ddnique (it) is going to fall; purgue ddnique (he) is going to die. 

Verbs make their plural in all tenses by -ga? and -mal, the active 
verb usually taking -gal> ecoe-gal (they) open it; cope to drink, but 
o-cope-pal (they) give to drink; fale see, but o-tale-gal they show. 
Note cune eat, but o-cune-mal they feed, here with «mal, 

‘Must issexpressed by che- and ocwa-ne promise, q.v. 

The verb with sufix is used for the infinitive of purpose, as 
ocua nane-gal they promise they go = promise go-go they. 

The participle is expressed by +t; -fe and rarely by -f (cael; chies; 
é-pincha-el; euilubu-), but even. this form, which is only the verb + 

4 Atiaréinn Anion padoepul. Mi, Paget Ls: 


PO. H.. B-o, 
* Americom Aalivopotoginl, XIV, 014, 
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the definite, may be used indiscriminately, as chactie? abut; impera- 
tive. Note the plural participle istar a-pincha-mal those who think 
evil. 

The passive is formed in two ways; i. ¢., by the pronoun + prep- 
osition followed by the plural verb: Dies nan-ga chabu-bu-gal God 
(is he who) must be loved by us = God is he who by us (mav-ga) 
they (-gal) like (-bu) to love (char); and secondly, by inserting the 
stem between @- and -<diba: o-tule-diba he was created (made alive), 

The verb to be = exist appears under chi: chinw: chu; éque; 
mat; te-di, q.v., all which mean ‘existence.’ The predicate relation 
is expressed by the ad p. pronoun: Dios pap ati Dios Good the father 
he (is) God. To have = Possess = Nica; baco, the -ca undoubtedly 
being the possessive element seen in the genitive preposition -gali- 

The prepositions (postpositions) are difficult to understand, 2s, 
with hut few exceptions, they show a great variety of meanings, 
fully illustrated in the Clossary. Whenever the verb permits; i. ¢., 
carries an inherent prepositional meaning, the preposition is omitted. 
This is especially the case with nde; noo; nate; na-le to go, which 
requires no preposition. See in the Glossary the following entries: 

bal(#) at: for; with; respecting: during: from; on fa day): 
chalbal; cholbal behind: -chuli without (= not having); -ga dat. to: 
for; with: evewa-ge for eating; istar-ga for evil: -pasi of or belonging 
bo; -ja; -j¢ as; for; from (also = Past tense): -tar for: on: over: 
note ts-far had; evil: lit. ‘for low; as low.’ Two prepositions may 
be used together: fule-za-bal with respect to the. people. 





ADVERES 
ee yes (nasal ¢), jébal ahead; forward. 
eld yes, chana-j¢ when. 
chult noj init. rmtcnt when. 
ii-dalt here: in this. dagge when, 
fe-boft there: in there. pieua how many, 
ConJUNCTIONS 


amral-ba becuse, 
yorcal-be becanor. 

"On the tmerale, which, fbn adjectives, follow the noun, see, for full diacuseton, 
Ameiiuin Amthropologis), £10, tink, anil Glieory, a ¥. =tnpa-; 


ssoge and (puntpositive). 
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SYNTAX 

Negation is expressed by the suffix chuli not: gui-chuli he knows 
not. The prohibitive negative is mile, q.v, passim. A privative 
element seems to exist in -1td: fi-na dry (4 water + na not). 

Conditional phrases are expressed by the hanging clause, as 
nue waon-ga a-lague-[t nen-ahogan (if) good for us, it awakens our 
hod 5. 

Interrogative phrases often end in chegue-gua saying it is. 

The sentence construction will be best understood by a study of 
the Catechism. 

Reference should be made to the resemblance between the Tule 
and the Chibcha of Colombia.* There are likewise apparently 
fugitive analogies between Tule and the Miskuto, as perhaps: 


Tie ne RSA 
an I yong 
ofiy id he} she: it wilin 
nen we nine; pl. of any pronoun 
pa demonstrative ha suffixed article = the 


The element -ka in Miskuto lita; mika; stka *(it) ist may correspond 
to the possessive Tule -ca in pa-ca; wi-ca;-pati. Tule chichi ‘dark’ 
may = Miskuto stksa ‘black. Finally, the Miskuto infinitive 
-aia may = the frequent Tule -¢ (see above, Word Formation). 
What the connection was between these Central American idioms 
must be left for future investigators, as the existing material is too 
scanty to permit any conclusion at present. 

Several errors in the two former papers? have been corrected in 
the present treatise, as the grammatical peculiarities have become 
clearer to me. I sincerely hope that this series of three papers 
on the Tule, although unavoidably imperfect here and there, 
owing to the phonetically uncertain nature of much of the material, 
may prove eeful to future students of this little-known idiom. I 
strongly urge the necessity of field work among this people before 
they become contaminated by alien influences. The Tule possess 
4a quantity of folk-lore, songs, ete., which certainly should be 
om American Anthropologist, KY, 288-236. 

2 [bid., x0v; cre-11g, 

Tibid., stv, dog-126, and xv, ffo- art. 
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recovered and which would undoubtedly throw additional light on 
the vocabulary and structure of their language. 


Crxa-Exonisn VocapuLaRy 


A 

d=) formative elonient of im a-pin(ch)- 

@ chidé used in comparison: 1 mtasiol 
tnhweli adi mai mukuen a chee 
that man i good (bur) thar man t 
better; a is aleo pose, and rel.; sce 
chogue? aml note the following; a 
wacky his sun; a quel as good 
(epiatogue-male); a pap choguete what 
the priest commands | 

al (af) formative peel: ab-cho: pe 
erage a. feu you to ue do not 
apegk (a pliecurlo.; dheness wdeepe-te) : 
whchoce: Aaliranc! pel abchoro to 
print al) tell = confeasion; patir 
abchoco = Confiiear; ibi iar ‘al~ 
chogue-gal aamething evil fyou) 
confess (choo) 

abe; error in P: yi ohe nega = pra pe 
nerd where is your house 

dbezeh love (P; chabwet} 

ahi prom. af ad pita, dala mad it ie lean: 
ah ta dle demonstrative and = 
other, pl. emal-bi (enal-H-mal) 


dhogin bedy; womb; health: peat 


piléeua how be your healeh (aves: 
wtagd); o-tilhal girdle = onder the 
belly 

ab-sogwe-te chao inderd = lie saye (ab- 
chegue-te) to do it (ehen) 

a-bulenena choli without endl = he te 


more than there ie nor; fe, there 


ig NOt anyooe more than he (hel) 
ddad-gal opens ite a, o. tho eyes lead) 
arald-rald bad: evils a. chtgnd-mal greb 
antane bad birds [am eating 
W-fe chumague speak dishonesty: 
o Diowme! evil of the Saints; a. 
ional chet evil things to deersin, See 


eal hold. Acald-cila probably = 
held back: > secret 

aral-bo hide: sand # gual-cal a, eclipse of 
the sun = «uo bimeel! hides icalba) 

acalyogue cap: ¢ mola, his cap, 

acdn; gcomd. anc 

gedr then; wut a. now then; indeed 
(momero) 

agpemegu-ja repentance (macpign) with 
Te penihece 

wepeir melo 

aitacnele hope; unt a. how (will you) 
hope (eplurwele; fadwele), ste- here 
of ab. 

aehquelé loaded: dn hele d.my came be 
loaded (tigué = buried, i 6. in the 
water}, o¢- for og = ab. 

-<Ocud; See —gNo; <cuG,; -gnd 

ana stone: H itgwt-ga a, codi-codl 
river with atony banks; a; chipagua 
crystal white stone; u. mala rock; a. 
neca city = stone house(s}; a. ma pri- 
ttl Agtie pretty stone; chill a, pearl 
= nolhivk stone} martd a. thimder- 
stone (belt) 

deuanel descend: fufe @, punne west 
wind = sunset wind lurcun-) 

tén-wicede aunty: few: litthe 

acai falve: a. pechumagee laleely you 
sacar 

ach honey (acheter) 

achigue mild: ira ad. mild wine = wine: 
per se (ockigua) 

achd animal; dog (ach); asa populill 
animal 


a-chagnet (choguet) 
etki dog; animal (IK): whl parpdri 
tiger (alehws) 


Pein) 


ichicwn micddi sugar = Sp. aawar 
+> macdlett (see ackd) 

cchid gualpwena single wildcar 

ach pan wildcat in a hend (?) 

ache parpili tiger 

ache gminéta lion 

ache nese; onomatopuctic? See Aachd 

adi that one (ati). See al-male 

adi-te that one (ali) 

~agdy (pec -gati) 

agidre fall: pe-meco o. ddmigut your 
house ts guimg to fall 

-igud formative clement seen in pwn- 
agua; mipri-cgia; steugaa, (See 
waceas egies gu) 

aguayacen sort ol religious dance 

aguicherse in danger 

Qguircher take away 

ai Icuacunapaleli mdiun shuna-te friend, 
carry thia ripe banana to |. (ar) 

abwa rock (B) 

dla egg 

aleat judge = Sp, aloulde 

alé# luugh: laughter 

dlepitde laugh 

miley laugh (PF) 

aipdn move the hamimeck (par) 

alticua testicles (ofigda round) 

alulua green 

amd Ant 

ama! other; pe a. choco-lt moga anid do 
thou otherwise speak = forgive 
(qece): emcicmala-tt amal mega 
to the relations and others = Haly 
Apostles: fff qnastel, muhwelj anal 
eeullbiemal this man i4 better than 
the others (emalhimal); puma amai- 
hati wife of another; amal# Pacu!-mal 
(to) the other Trinity; pe-y-cmtal-ba 
because thou-; amal-eien anyone 
= other one 

am-ba maskeche we eat (1) 

ambégs ten. (A: Py 

an 
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ethereal ten: «a; the tenth 

anbigur cocd cwenchigie eleven 

ambéegui cocd puguegda thirteen 

tmbigus card porwa twelve 

amd: atersegal imala amel-giti they 
steal things from others (anna; 
stele) 


armél-eee s look forcomats con? ueiél-ieal 


to go seek something to ear; yer pal 
amiél much (his) foe he seeks = one 
addicted to Orme 

rnin sealing-wax 

mim hunt: dal aniné svek some- 
thing: capa/ 1) aminé beat a wood in 
pursuit of game = hunt 

amid lively; quick: teal-bal a. naneds 
follow the read = road lively go; 
ampd fold living: lively (see jot 
below). dip = wompd abead; for 
ward 

nimpd-giie be bom (see just above) 

ampd-eli being forth child (see just 
above) | 

am-pogda we (P) = 1 (we) two 

amide flexible (amler): idler: loitercr 

dm ii me (em). See om 

aeecd) hond; « iff havd-cleaner = 
towel (chincal: chamcol}: a. wese hand 
giving = marriage (cal); An-col; lit, 
hold with it (cal) 

an-pd to me: patir pela a. choco the 
priest tele all to me; pe a. thou ta me; 
a. chumdgue answer to me: Dias 
an-gd imal ¢hece chao Geel ti ive 
something says to de 

amgumbal: 4g. ravine with water (M4) 

angun semale whatever there is (>) 

an-yalimmy; Diet @ my God: if Wd saps 
nrcddte oa-gall the house wt the end 
ol the river is mine (-galr) 

w-poire | exude: sogor a. muija-fe [am 
sweating through and through 

ani ipame (P)., See aa 

dm = iguana 
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deigui come (fdmigue); fracy-unigué 
when did vou come. 

on-inola we (PF) 

ontir laxy; idle (aenfdr) 

aor J; me (RG) 

op = ab- 

apald half: pirce a. half of the year 

opé blond (habe) 

op? fupa vein = blood tube 

opin receive: ten a, pockagua we receive 
abtolution; afin-apin Niyw colo re- 
ceiving evil (= Devil) say = blas- 
pheme (upini; ping- pina) 

apinchdet receive (vee ¢-pinch-; pinch-}: 
tt pid. what have you received; 
ister apin-cha-mal those who rective 
evil; bubneprs-apincka-mal those who 
receive (think) more evil (ont) 

apin-chao receive: chanaje apinschay 
whim must one receive it (aparo), 
Set pin; opinaged 


Gpincki- receive: waicar nen apinchw-. 


malo how must we receive ity fegwa 
fen opgechee whem do we receive 

opinguegal receive: mofu ologua upin- 
gueyal receive the Sacrament 

apinguer hold: su ehiete ao. anchor = 
ship make hold 

dpinguile-te: imid apinguile-te eyebrows 
= thar which holde the eye: mate 
oldgua apinguiie- receiving the 
SIcramecnt; mar dfangwet fool ro- 
ceiting = vigor 

apinl meet: tear-heli omeal-ciem fe 
apiel did you meet someme on the 
roel (apie) 

aprto: Dios a. 4h cocnga Communion 
= (pods receiving for food 

epin-iacudls hope (lac) 

opntegue-{ hope; opiniagie-midle a niet 
that we should hope in him as woud 

opinfagi¢le hope 

apirermaia neighbors; probably incor- 
reek = oper, iy. Vs 
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apiro: weigua-fe o.-chamala how nvuse 
one receive it (afincha) 

pleco: pe- a. lool: out! (fecuale) 

aftacudie expect (lac). See uctacwele 

Ge prma (pins) 

a-pdr: ff a. mist (pyr) 

a-purco alguine by means of hie death 
(parce) 

aguct arrow; hook; vomiting = hooking 
up? @. ¢pedf he holds an arrow = 
hook: if aguele square = hook- 
shaped; mn otagudi he saves 
(henlkes) a; pr corger oguelé you eel 
(hook) dear 

drdragiad? green (B) 

enatt blue (B) (arrdti) 

arcaan descend: go down (acuanst) 

orenenali: farmicr a: stinset ann 
gore down 

arcwine-fe: fafd a. it begins to get dark 
=n down (ttle = sun; west 

arcinino: mele-gue nen a, Neyo not that 
we go down to the Devil 

eregdag hand (B) 

arpdna finger (B) 

ur-guins caboy a. chiel eaddle = horse 

aré- rice = Sp. arraz (RG) 

arid work: tule a. chuli one does not 
work: qd. nemala we go to work 


“Orpagos imele-gue arpoge so a8 not to 


work 
orpagie? work: a yer a. he much works 
arpt-gal they work 
arpai work (P) 
arp go0 acer wipd-nere a. then to Hell 
he went: ond. | went 


orgeia wource of a river (pes) 


aridna stalr-case; ladder 

atihende give: mtdnia au-gati pe-a.- 
feque the silver do you give me (RG) 

wid day before yesterday 
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amé = Aveceda pear (B); Sp. agudcats 

anrala nose (B) 

ame (ase) 

aid wer: ipe-nacer pe-ltiurpa a. chuli it |e 
a long time since | saw your brother, 
Note the following: 

af ab eee: gue oc. he is blind (sees not) 

tae sec: fale que a. people (cannot) see 
him (ofegae!s afest-2 tageah; ftaikse; 
ftakse; taguet; fanmemala): nni-la atic 
(1) met him = saw him 

aldco hope: Dies « ana, | hope in 
God. See ame 

atdie five; «a. the hith | 

aten-: chapé cholbel epéia miele alan-male 
he stayed hidden behind the trees = 
trees behinil he stays, eo nut they 
see him (afac) 

aague- awaken: ume aun-ga olaquels 
nen hopdn oles epe-mnuilo if good for 
n5, ‘it awakens in the body a rest- 
condition = health (alae) 

aMguel awaken (afde) 

wWarguight jealous: o-pung o. fealous ol 
a woman 

atchie dog (P) = ach 

atchiio patparti tiger (P) 

atequelé blanket; cloak; sheet (= atig- 
cover) 

aft he; that ane (PF) = adi 

ofied! clouds; cloudy = cover (afdgnel) 

aizen! cover: ngud @. deaf = eor-cover 
(ol). See ateguét; ati gal 

ai-nufa they (P). PL of adi 

aust steal (P) (afwrst-) 

atugel cover (afig-) 

afiguel cloak = cover: guildl fulé Dios 
a. he livea (because) God cares for 
(covers) him (atig-).. See supuet 

itired steal: pemfolmal pi-, women 
you vteal (atten) 

aturadet thief 

aiursae; medle-pus ihi-wa-al (= mel) a. 
do oot steal not anything 
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atursegal they plunder 

arard-nuédi healthy (P) = bedy 
(atugese) 

asagd feel (abogdn) 

ov gang feel: igd pe-o. how do you F. (P) 

anagin-ecktoge feel (P). See eckloge = 
belly-Teel 

aya friend: friendship (a1; far): a. chelé 
rhomy = note friend 

oyd-lichar lit, friend-broth = puornpo, 
drink brewed from fermented sugar 
con? 

oyd tupoiml friends’ greeting (mutual 
salututicn) 

ayopy det it be thus (fepepi; -ye-) 


BH 

b; ef. p 

-ba; deal-he; prob, = pa- 

-hal; prep. puirticle: pe-hel chinn-gutne 
with thee hie ja: Anil chalbal ood 
behind the ship i¢ holia = racdder 
(ekol-bafj: imal gstar-ga an-halchag 
chuli with zomeching evil | with it do 
not = | resolve fo sin ao more; an- 
bal chao chnli-mee | will not do. it 
again = as fur me-: fe-bal from there; 
ipa pagaw-fi-bal on the thinl day; 
Pati epirguiart tole-po-bol wuscel the 
Bishop with respect to the people he 
onmes (then) = confirma them 
foorcne; ter-bo! on the road 

het longer lorni ol -bal: pirca-impa- 
defi year-onte-ior = once a year 
untdr inpopembals many. times 
(com-fali}; maebeli it is = heing- 


for; -pincha-~<hwl-balt-iz thought- 
not-forsthe = withow thinking; 


ati-boli in thie here 

barra = Sp. tara: eighty centimeters 
(Res) 

Be thot (pe) 

Beber Gel (P}; father (P) 

hea to thee f~e-pa (chord) 
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bel all: wrefe-gue & deter chao not every 
thine evil div (bul; pel) 

berdat: help (P) 

«hie wish) desire: am-maycum-bie | wish 
toeat (cua): ted eesuck = he wanes 
milk: petiicu-he vou wink to rest 
(baer? chaby') 

biowfo beat: thrash: pe-pandol pe-b. 
your wie you brat (prbtene) 

brea pach; tar 

bo fowe: ef. «bie; chabw-; din 
budogwisnk die (FP) 
«bie? lowe: wert! witelisbied woman- 

gaoddove = matrimany (-de; chadw) 

bud all; more (in comparison) = bely pel 
all: Db. mukweh more goud (e-bul 
enone: filt-bol); b, sa pet-chu-gol more 
good get = choose: 
pincha-mal good people = ‘those 
who think more good: iul-nopri- 
chaque be-chue do you chouse. what 
vou like 

c 

et Seats pepper: ¢. ochigns mild pepper 
(achigue); «, offgua: round pepper 
= pimirntos (crgha; qteca) 

cahei hore = Sp. etballés 6 ar-guin 
chief auidle = horse-on holder) 

cacd andl (in mimerals) 

toed mouth: coputwr in the mouth: « 
woot when we cat it = in the mouth 
( denser de 

ccd whe tip= onder the mouth: 
moet mean lowerlip 

cotd-hal bordic; bottom; margin: fc. 
lank of Aver) © gat Mt mene-gal ip 
will not be posible to ford the river 
=on bottom nat of tiver-you ga; 
telmal ¢. mouth of the wa = bay 

earan lit: he-c. ¢haje-le you male (teld) 
a lie (caeiee sar) 

carana lie (in) 

cadane cheat (v) 
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encameche fe (nj; ¢. chunagee tell a lie 
eacanehi He (RG: ni} 
facasmuid® hero 


deeho! welll ¢. an-eoderuse-te | cise well; 
horpoja ¢. chuna-te to-day | am very 
well (chur) 
we #hall hang in hanumocks (cotche; 
kochi) 

cackwnsan lie (cocon; eacana; cocanche) 

er? take: pution (RG): eaé-gol scize: 
grasp; mila pinf eed put on new 
Clothes (RG): mairracna urialegua cad 
émigue wash thia porringer = dish 
take wash (RG). See eahey; coni 

eaet hold: Augue ¢. fish holder = nat; 
hed cholbod ec. rudder = boat behini! 
it holds; puted ¢. he hold: a gun 

eagle roof; shingle: pe-neca ¢-cagla-mval 
pe ocuine finune your house its 
rool you promise to renew (it). See 
cay mig pa 

caghia leaf (see just:above) 

cahey hold (PF: cad) 

eat sicknesa = holding: ma ¢. pe-mtca 
sickness you have 

ca bold: am-col eltet towel = hand- 
theaner (chincal; chuncal); an-cal c-se 
mivitol parma moge hand-holding (of) 
main and woman = mutrimany; tule. 
udder; teat = milk (7) hold 

taht bone: fugual ¢ ¢, marrow = leg of 
bone; ab¢ ¢ mad it is lean (galang; 
yon-cald) 

cald-guea lean 

calba: Dior ute ¢. choomdgee blasphemy 
= what we (man) secret (colba) pay 
(chumdgue) of God (sex acalacela; 
acul-ba) 

taltatigwe perhaps 

ealpuihi everywhere: of any kind at all 

avin hen; poultry (RG, cam); pt 
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éolin opo cane do you feel maize to 
the poultry; catin pe-ca? do you 
catch # hen (RG) 

colttoguel strugete 

ealifaja fought (eche) 

calmdlid walk: te-boft pec. did you walk 
there = holding foot (mmafz) 

talmague: nen nuhucti ¢, we wish well 
= say: crys shout well (cofmdgue) 

cafnamecks music (2) 

colgmit everywhere; of any kind at all 


(cadpuabt) 
aiusima trousers (carson) = Sp, calzon, 


famé ear; paddle: cqesé pe-hone-tegue of 
the paddies do you take care (RG) 

camiyo. pacdle (P) 

cote collar: neck (faxpeule) 

can bench: meca-suin ¢, chi there is no 
ecat in the house 

‘ona; pl. onding ome-cona women 
(gua) 

cana seat; chair (RG): cong-gurn. be- 
chicwe on the chair you sit; china pw 
ron cacup trees (HG); sec pual-cond 

comamondyd follow tracks 

raaurd poh strong (P) = con in comtiqui 

tanél candle: ¢ ocadte the lighted ¢. 


coner-uhad light (PF) = «canfl-cibar 


(ugee) Tight it gives 

cimir hen: chicken: ¢. chen chicken = 
ttle hen: ¢. muickd cock; ¢. puso hen 
(calin, kanira) 

fant strong (canarapoh) 

conti-colmdque cry; clamor (RG) = 
strong ehour 

cdatiquiz nna cdnlignd: RG gives “good 
tcaman,’ but = good: strong; « o&- 
prafmnaaguer cuy?gue omd-gal thoroughly 
de you chan yourself (*) eo as to 
aoive early: nas ¢. strong = same- 
thing «trong (esantiquit) 

conteged? the Mighty One (Gel) = 
strong; eternal 
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capal; ¢, amine hunt for something. 
in the capal{?) 

¢ipe roomy ic. att toom of a house 
(Rs) 

capépils large: esfin ¢. large knife (RG) 

capi coffee; ¢. mefede augurless coffee 
(crpps) 

cope’ dream; sleep (corey); not to be 
‘confused with copé chink 

capo stay: nen ¢, we shall stay (see 
chaisl) 

coppi biting; piquant (eapi) 

caphina captain 

corbey sleep (oapid) 

fargual atitk; rod: mee. the stick 

etefed hamper: barabet 

corgite dear (price). pe c. ucla you sell 
dear=¢, an-Aegu peanco dearly 
(well) 1 will pay vat 

carson breeches (ealstaa) 

fart] paper: writing; cook — Sp. corta 
letter! paper; ¢ samardleh hook: 
c. momurcdlen palmer commandment 
= paper writing make; ¢. marmaguz 
letter-writer: ant coria «shegue | 
roman; order (see karia) 

cotpd ped hommock-rope 

eafchd hammock (Pz cackt> hocks) 

att af or belunging ta: aen-edfi mine: 
je-cor thine: yours, etc Same 
element us micasle («goti) 

coyd auger-cone; c ¢curné grind cane: 
c.# carmége sugur-mill 

ceyinygns reed- bank 

eepiteap = Sp. eepe 

<0 = ga (purca) 

cod/-codd: it Uiquiga acea c. acriver with 
banke= the river here hes stony 
shores. See ¢cohoal 

obey ibrink (P; eapif; carhey; copé) 

cocker’ hat (P: emrguina: kurepina) 

ropdd deer; venison; stag (RG) 

echwd! toe: mali ¢. foot-finger (eal). 
Sume of cod! hank = point; peak 
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cohué linger: ¢: 
(toud) 

cojdl get: sampe ¢, -he has caught cold 
(eujdle) 

col-didmique come with violence: piri 
iitar ¢ storm = wind bad comes 
(iteigud); wege ffar ¢. hurricane = 
had storm comes, ete 

col-mdgue bark (said of dog) = col- 
mlague: hockd ¢, anecexe = call with 
nose 

cola why; dhout : epiaigioe: Nive ¢. Duis 
phemy = receiving Devil apeak 

come flute 

comofere flure-player 

cond pl. = «gana (megrea-coma) 

eopd drink (carhey; hopye): moli wud 
fe-c. hotshi can you drink milk (RG); 
Hoc thirst = water drink (kobe); 
an-go ecope-gal give mea drink 


ivealal = finger-nail 


corcermagur boil: H cercermaguet whe 


cévliqui yellow (RG) 

roué tnyopue buckle; hopot ring (coke 
= finger around) 

cowagei sick (Py qwe-enjal) 


eres cross: ma-crus-guine on the Cross 


(also cruz) 

cn louse: perhap!e = eater 

~cu tlie (pu; ogwige) 

ce eat fowne; cnte): chang cn cat 
meat 

cua (-put), See chicdicua; teris-cos 
(passim); quincuc 

cuddio = cumele, eweet potato (cual; 
Bwral ti} 

éuichir saandpiper (bird) 

enald butter: fat; oil: ¢. pel -guilusajate 
holy oil = butter blessed; ¢, maga 
pork ticwadie) 

coumacdie-fi: mobic, clay; mol 

cnomdguet faty strong: aft ce. that one is 
fat. 

cucniiguil pregnant (edntigni) 
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cusremalu trousere (RG) = gintl-mola 
leg-clothes 

cuayegue quick; ready+¢. kagwe-gol come 
quickly (curya; cuyrgne) 

tid: guia. gunpowder 

cotlepue sevensee, the seventh fedple- 
gus; Eag'le) 

eucad bark of tree 

cucur Hy 

euegid heart: life: men c. moet chicue-gal 
we observe purity of fife = we life 
good must cit (dwell), See cuegwa 

cum one? proper: pe chen mecha you kill 
one; pirca-gurna one year; pirci- 
guindl came once a year; cuend gutluia 
he if one: que chemd nan-ga ¢fe-male 
figuine it i# not proper (one) for us 
there is no time (not proper) for us: 
to fest: gue curse never; saco [Sp.| 
cucna pe-she bag one you bring (RG): 
cufma-cudnea each ome in turn: soe 
curna a hag > one bag 

cuena-ga: 12-¢c. food something to eat 
(cums; ctine) 


cuendgde atone; first; camndgda-t (thon) 


alone; 1) cwenggea communion = 
something one 

cudncheye anyons; somesne (sce chat- 
bad) 

cuénchigde ane (kwenchakee) 

ewen-ifo eating: may c. chult men-mal we 
ure without anything to eat (cune; 
cana); mitchi curt mica chuli one 
mist nOt cut it = a man cat has nor 

enéavco enjov: an-begatc. | wish to 
enjoy (= eat) 

cuepur village 

cuepur chiune-li cicy = many villages 

curpur-mal people = villages 

cacgui heart; life (cuegué}: tem ¢. 
ofdrites! to instruct we in the fach 
= to teach our heart 
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teva we-mala we go to clean ourselves 
(RG) but = we go quickly (cuayeue; 
cuyege); or it is for cata comb = to 
comb (ourselves)? 

engal (gartscugal) 

cuia comb (chipu) 

ewicdn shoulder 

cutemja (see cuisa) 

euichi holy: Dioy ¢. guiluby sacrament 
m= (o's holy csxence 

cvichi-chi holy may it be (chy) 

euté saliva; apittle 

cai?d momjuite 

culegua spittle; spit 

ewe! owl: unsociable fellow? 

ChE gO up: aa coise-te be ascended: 
an cuis cnicuja-fe | got up 

cuja save; sale; well: gue-cuja; be sick: 
guiludy c. (1 am) sick: pe-g. you are 
sick = not well (copal; cowegar; cu 
fale; gque-cus). This probably = 
“f4ja,q. v. 

cujdle saver men-gu-chegan ¢. save ws 
(chayal; guja) 

curdfcal fire; great fire 

cumace throw 

comaéaque fire; candle; light; be burned 

com-bal inside: interior 

com-die Comme) 

cunp cat; feed (va). Seer cune 

cunai bite (FP) 

cunali bite 

cond-lile bitten; sagpe fulé <. bitren by 
a snake = emake person bites 

enne bite; chew; eat: feed (va): an-mas- 
éumbie [| want to cat; tule pees 
ewmbie what have they given you to 
eat = people you something feed; o- 
cune-mel they feed them; iget sen- 
cima what shall we eat; ichd mics 
cume he eats moch = much some 
thing he cats: pe colin opa cune do 
you feed maize to the fowls (RG)! 
yet pe-c. what have you eaten; maz 
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cune amiel tmal look for something 
ro eat: mold mache cone pe shuna-ii 
give the cow a banana to eat = cow 
hantuna eat you give (cad; cuney; 
euno; fuer} 

cunel: i) c. benefit; fruit; something to 
eat = profit 

comey eat (P) 

chine tat: wnle-pue chand ¢. 20 as not to 
eut meat; an-c. [ cat 

econeel eating: gue-+. disgust for good = 
not eating 

enxna rubber 

ciplegue seven (csiilegue; hig'le) 

curguing hat (cockeno): guinged ¢. cop 
of gun 

curuégs grind: cayd ¢ ¢. sugar-nill = 
cane grind (e-car) 

cus (que-cts) 

cusn’ thicket: jungle 

cwy4put early; quickly (cdmtegui; cuayze- 
gee; ome) . 

(CH (SH) 

chad! ache: an-chapel ch. my belly 
aches (cha fal) 

chahy paunch; tripe 

chatu love: Dios ¢ on-ch, I love God; 
Hen pop fen sane-eotl nue chode our 
father anil mother belonging well 
love = to Jove our parents well: 
Dyer be-ch.-gal do you love God: Dios 
won-ea chabw-fu-gaf Gol must be 
loved by us; awe chaoho-gal nen-malg- 
te well tove (him) we (ovat); mweti 
acn-ch.-madlo well we love (him) 

thabae! love (vurnd no), See just above 

Chfcon leather 

chochet hut; confine; lock: mec-gudaab 
eh. shut flock} the door; ae ch, 
lork house = shutter 

echie: preiian-chae lend; prraf- = Sp, 
presiar + chae = Jend aay 

chae yesterday: ch. modtigad last night 
(sin) 
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ther-ger mele csfar 15 eh, not anything 
evil «ay = do (ches) 

chagld head (sdeale; adgole: sdgid)) ch. 
chent governor (Hith head); ch. chit 
pillow = head hold(er); ch. chogad 
green corn = Sp. chocld; ch. mamagne 
headache; ch. soywil Jong hairer}; ch, 
fafa memory 

choghigua hair 

chaglaun world: mech. the world 

chaglid hac} (espns) 

chagwd lapd © majegue tree = HMibit- 
cmt filiaceur (chogwo = chidgua?) 

chagual-peal. moth 

thaja do: complete (past): datur imial 

pe-cheja evil thing you dno; pel 

ditur file choja-te everything «vil 
which tan has done: ¢-pinchet imal 
itar fale chajete feeling something 
evil man having done: pogiec imal 
idar on-ch.-f¢ Dier wart cry of 
something evil | have done (against) 
cur good Gods: di aor anche 


something evil which | have done; 


he-cacan<h.te you have done a lie: 
an peli pure chile roe all absolve 
(hust) made; pel satur axch. every. 
thing evil 1] have done (chaja) 

chal-hal bechined: Wut ch, coef rudiler = 
ship behind hall (chalhal) 

ehal cacd hlack-bill (bint) 

chalt carpenter-bird 

chal toollwek: ch. acofacele = seo 


den enail; ch, aewa pearl; ch, cohipagwo 


oysters; ch. matarra shellehah 

chamu bactrie palm; alee = white ant 
(sie) 

chamticae fapua vegetable ivery 

¢hana meat: ch, tudfeti couker meat: 
ch ndrsegal rooster! meat; ch. cu cha 
chognépia meat cat you have = have 
you eaten moiti chapar ih, game = 
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meat af the mountains mele-gue ch 
cone pet meat (to) eat; « cb, chee 
ifemdogr chdne chapd snail the meat 
if nor goml = the meal 16 sour; o 
long time the ment ib kept, See 
mae sl 


chanaje whenioch, tds when shall it be: 


ch apie-chao when must one receive. 
it (aera) 

chao do; make: men-di-lega ch. even a8 
we do; absogue-f¢ oh, indeed = say- 
ing to do: gal ister-ga uot-bal-chan 
chit something evil 1 indeed de no 
mor =a resalutiom to sin ma mere: 
to you (svya) co do (yen) must da = 
chedegua a penance how does one dio; 
Dies an-pe tral choce chad God ta mo 
something says to do: putir imal 
Han-go chogue ch. the pricer some 
thing to us says to dos fegua ch. who 
does ity igua choo whar does it mean: 
paper! choque-fe choowhat parents 
tay to cot wiele-gue bef ister chao not 
everything evil to do 

chapel belly: an-ch. chudl my belly 
aches (chaptn;: shala) 

cha pdla belly | 

chapett wood > whe she peti chdgue pe 
heishid do you koow how to build 
canoe (RG) = canoe wood to cut 
you know (chapi) 

chap tree: ch. wlhel under the trees 
(sape; aap) 

chapi-ca tree leaf (ca; supecak) 

chapin-iale-t: pundgua ch. girl before 
puberty = belly empty (chapaly sa- 
benye; sahil: sapingua) 

chd peo keepi: ch. tad it iw kept (chame): 
Dumingwin dogue unicar nue cha pe 
ov Sunday eheerving how well does 
om keep = how dees one keep 
Sunday properly 


PRrcs| 


rhoped foreet: wood (RG che pur) 
chagur forest: mountain = wile land. 
ch, muti mountainous lile; chepur- 
ua over the mountain; chapur chone 
Rate = mountain meat: ch. vald 
cleared ground: chigi ch. mountain 
turkey: ¢b cht. wild anemile: melt ch. 
tapir: ita ck; peceary 
chapur-chit: beck, your cleared land 
choger say; bal mapri ch. be chuo chocec 
what-you like = all good ay (what) 
you wish (chague} 
charguliep Ieamble; briar 
chatigui tw gal royal bamboo 
che by-form of chav do: bring: alo 
future sign: en-che he-looue-guine | 
(we) will do in accordance with my 
perception (recing); mee beche well 
you do; dgwa o-che palmie-tnala what 
must I do (che = shalli meat): an 
che-paimiz-mala | will do then: tgut- 
eula) chy polmie-mala something (1) 
will do: sbi de-cke eche what ore you 
doing: pe-she you bring (RG); Audle 
pe-the do you bring tobacco (RG): 
ico cute pecke bring ano fa) bag 
(RG); pe-mala she; puna mola emique 
gee your diny linen to be woah! 
(RG) = your linen bring: woman 
linen wash; paltr-real Ae-pa chao ¢he 
ga? what priest aye to you do must 
(cheet; chevel: chiet; chivel: suey) 
chele hard; sour (chon; chole) 
thénefe great; old: hwgwd ch. whale 
(chenli; chfrete; chuneh; serredi) 
chert little: vagld cf. governor = little 


head; pund ch. younger sister: chen 


mula fess; lesser things; mt chemi star 
= littl moon 

thenti great; ald; quil ch. eternal one 
(chfnetu; chérety) 

chfrele old (RIG): mola ch. chtcs pull off 
your old clothes 

chesre} ancient: pup ch, ancient father 
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chet halts ae (ehiet): diftar imal eh. 
something evil do; @rolecala fmal 
chet something evil do: anicer smef 
thet how (will you) act well 

chetdgue carry (che = she); aga chogual 
th amoke-pipn (7). Sem saddge; 
aedey 


chefo evennig: seta (RG) 


cheyel; gwiee cheyed urine bladder = 
urine holder (carly cater) 

chi may be; ta: praye chi. masial where is 
he aa man; id) chi what ie; witafal-te- 
thine Dict now weet chi in Heaven 
aod in the Holy Sacrantent (= whar 
is in Crocd's Howse) it is} element in 
rii-che kiuww; cotcht chi may. it he 
hallowed: fe-baly fegue chi there wha 
welts (eka); ecod-cht. open (chinw) 

chidguda cacan (chagut?): ch. gudamodgnet 
cinnamon: ch. eqitd th. Idgues the 
cacag trees bear [uit 

<chiat in prr-chiat (oktel) 

chica pull of: mola cherete ck. pull off 
(your) old clothes (ciigne; echuguete) 

checaa bird (chug; stguey) 

chicwicna quail 

chické night: még-chiche the night 

chéchigus black; negra (sirhigna) 

ehichlti black: dark; negro: puued ch. 
negro = black foreigner 

ehicue sit (RG): yi boli ch. chile do not 
eit here; pe-ch. doe you at down; nen 
catpol subw!d chicus-gal wy muet lead 
a goo! Tife = we must sit (with a) 
good lirart (.chigiis) 

chic! hold: cadai ar-gein ch, saddi¢ = 
horse on hold(er); ckaghé ch. pillow 
= head hold{er); cho ch. fire place = 
fire-hold(er); mucal ch, gum = teeth 
holder}; Quilule a-choguet ch. Christ‘s 
sayings to keeps; i ch. water-jar = 
water holler); wlw chtete apiaguer 
anchor = ship keep hold; choquel chiet 
kerp a waving; ippa t-poilad ch. caine 
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how = above what is (the thing 
abore) 

chigha jutge 

chigh turkey: shige curassao-bird (RG); 
ch. chupur mountain turkey 

chigh- cut: chighieja: tule-mal. pi-ch. 
people have you wounded (chigne; 
ahigue; sickey) 

chigual thorn (re-chigual) 

chigai sit: pe-th, mitelal-meca thou 
sittest in Heaven (checue) 

chija-te speak of; mention: fe fsiar ch, 
when one speaks of something cvil 

thiman week = Sp. semana (chirtdin}: 
ih-ch.-guin this weel 

chimund navel 

chind ditty (ina) 

chind mochi water-cresa (Sp. herrace) 

ehincal hand (aneal; chumal: chunea!\: 
ch. gual arm = hand tree (ena!) 

chinu- be: ie: pe-bal ch.cguine he is with 
you (chi) 

chopdt goar 

chipa ivory = white (thing); cuia ch. 
‘ivory comb, 

thipa-gud white (RG): acu ck. crystal 
= white stone: ¢hald ch. oysters 
(nipowudé; wipiletiy sipugo; tsi fugua) 

chigque (chica; shige) cut; open; break: 
acd ah. cut with axe (RG); pe-maste 
sho sh. do you go and cut fire wood: 
quingwi sh. hre a gun: wu shope.t 
sh, pebnisie do you know how to 
build « cance = canoe wood cut you 
know (chigii: sickey) 

chigti-mal binds tehicus) 

chircea ¢ matiol sen-in-law; ome ch. 
mince 

chirpe ile eeorm of bers * 

chro gray | 

chiseud daughter (father speaking) 

chiskea child (B+ chusgna) 

chis-: far-na chéis-mals-te the one they 
place fon the Cross) 
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cho fire: cho cite? fire-place = holder: 
cho mutdgae blow the fire; chorreca 
kitchen = fire-house; sabsa cho pal- 
ete volcano = eurth fire make; mise 
cho ula railway =land fire-ship: 
talmal che wlu steamer = sea. fire- 
ship; 340 fire (RG); sho fagwe pe-she 
fire see you fetch = fetch me fire 
(or light). ‘See chogun; chog 
chodna wood = firewood (chudra; sudra) 
chotgal pots (matsa) 
chocal say: palir be-ga ch. the priest to 
you says them 
chord say; tell: ch. ¢ muche-mal to tell 
the children; Ores an-go tal choco 
choo God to me something says to do; 
emt de-go ch. [ to you tell; patir pela 
¢h. mee dogo what the priest all cays 
well have = obey: mngiee gd pe! be-pa 
ch, all greet you = greeting all to 
you say (cb-chaco; chogne) 
choe say; tell: pattr nan-go amet ab-choe 
the priest to us food tells = forgives 
choga-lile: pe naz ch. you will (are going 
to) tel] (us); arpa-gal ch. they work 
a8 they advise 
chogwal amoke 
chognal-cna = cocobol-tree used by 
cabinet makers 
choguel qusa smoke-pipe 
chognagua quis nicd-te olive tree = Sp, 
montanillc! = ck. which has poison 
chogue tell (choco): pe-gwilub-guine pe- 
ch. pe-pinche-guin in accordance with 
thy being do thoy tell me what thew 
thinkest (chogue) 
chogun coal (che) 
choja-te: Espiritn Sante. ch. (by) Holy 
Cheat begotten (made: mien 
cholbal backwards; behind: ch, epefa he 
remained behind: chapi ch, behine 
the trees): ch. yocald on the back 
of ehoulcdirs 
cholé hard; sour (ehele) 


PRINCE] 


chomé-te fat: pumagwea ch, girl after 
puberry = far = pregnant 

shonte-ie far (RG) 

chod candle; fire (cho; she) 

chogue say: thi macpign ck. what is 
sorrow say; igut ch. what dove it 
mean; polir teal mitn-go ch. chite 
priest something to us sayy to do = 
penance; patie be-go gb chogue-gal 
Father, to thee something | will ssy 
= penitence; fe micmorgus chu cho- 
que-gde you drunk perhaps you may; 
chu choque-gua ia sel in asking a 
question; pales Porcio Pilato cho- 


que-guine suffered Pontia Pilate's: 


order by; Hesal pugacd pe-nopos 
chegue-pid taxes payment you render 
aay; pe-shogne you tell (him; RG); 
yPi shogue what do (you) say (RG); 
Manquilelé perk. to CO. do you tell it 
(RG) 

Chogurr- Dior ch-gwine Gee's com 
coir ments | 

choguel say: uel chun ch, 1 am well 
thanks = well truth say; aaped he- 
ch. you say rightly = you tre right: 
a-ch, cheet his saying to keep 

choguc-le aay: pr-dina mu puna fb-gua 
Dios wax weed ck. you indeed good 
with a woman something in Church 
say = you get marred; chun ch. 
tell the troth; pape-<mol ch. chao 
parents what my do = obey; que ch. 
[ cannot say! a pop. cA. what the 
father orders 

chogut: chegld ch. green corn = Sp. 
chocld (sogmit) 

chorchigui manédi it goes curved or 
crookedly 

chotena puagera sort of tree 

chu (cha): man-necq che Sacrament = 
what in Church is, Same chu we in 
chn-li not 

chu-chogurgua (chogue) 
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chudra wool (chadna; efine> naira) 

chuchi damp 

chugel get: overtake: reach: gue-gile cA, 
(I) cannot reach it; mele pin-che ch. 
not think to get = covet; miedle-gde nen 
Aird ch-té tht dttar wo not os Devil 
reach with something evil —(ewja; 
chujd-te; guis-cugal; pen-chugal) 

chuigua: wlu ch, sampan (boat) 

chugual wild cane 

chedigua; plain; smooth 

chaiingo; nepa ch, plain; smooth 

chucr chilil (chus; echuz; muchu); pl. 
chuir-gone children (family) 

chujo-te save: ibt gitar men ch. Niye neca 
moga (from) something evil and Hell 
save we (enfale; puchao) 

chul not: « pincke-chul-Sell-te without 
thinking: iff chul-mal those who do 
not (keep the Commantments) 

chiula paca 

chute epidemic; plague (chuli) 


chulé wo; nothing 


chuile sort of hare 

chuli no; not; without (follows verb): 
cui ch. be knows oot; arfa ch. he 
works not! di-guin t-geen ch. here ia 
nothing; «it chali without moog (-1: 
viele: seeds) 

chalé evil; il (cknte) 

chuli-gna without: weno oh, bald = 
without hair 

child: tech, war-hol nem-cope a long 
time on the cowl we atay (chked- 
tonal) 

Gaile monkey (RG). See chuluy salty 

chul-tenal long tire (ehwlil) 

chuld motkey (chlo) 

cholwh eagle 

chulwha sparrow hawk 

chumdgue tell; say: mecle-pie coconche 
ek. not to tell o le (ctendgue) 

chumaja-Je apoken; pe isfar ch. chli. 
degua you evil have you nor spoken: 
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chumal- yocor ch, elbow; probably errar 
for chincal) chimcol 

chume-la receive: wmignete apird ch; 
how must ene receive (aginckienada) 

chumdma week: pe-popa-mal chomidn- 
mali-fe impo-guine de-seeale. your 
parents onee Oo werk vou visit 
(ckvenrm) 

chumdgque tell; aay: tcho ch, be kriowa 
how to speak; i diter on-chaja-te 
on-ciniomigue what evil | have done 
(aa) evil | announce jt; ecu: peck, 
fulsely you swear = say; mugiie ch, 
well (nahi) speak = appeaset calm 

chume-te aaying (n): ieee ch. Cron) = 


bellewe say 
chomiir vosccald back-bene 


chim tene: truth: eh. choguerte tell the 
truth; mee chin-choyuet | um well 
thanks = weil ([ am) truth (I) say 

chumo-chung truly: chewa-alewine in 
truth 

thine take away; remove; carry (RG) 

chtemadé-td thick: dense (olfoi; swmali- 
ta) 

chumites het pee cocked ch. to-day 1 am 
very Well= today well; it fe the 
truth; un-pephunfe | beseech (jiray 
you; motel chase-te true (honest) 
inn 

enetes peak. you gives oleo jimvy, 
(RG); quanga shigne peak. do you 
take away your gun 

chuncal hand (ehincal) 

chencal mold palm of the hand 

chore) many: cuepur ch, city = many 
villages (ctifmetw) 

fhunchogee-te truth 

chogee-riade water fall (stati) 

Chaguels 6 ch, river current 

churcus jest: rattle 

ehua child; son (chute; gchar» mucky) 

chutpu padenda feminae 
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dime choose: oul wapri-chague beck. iho 
you choose what yuu like (chagur) 


D 
df (see #) 
dani (tami; cl. ogmigs) 
ddnique come = himigue: wo) as fut: 
purgue d. he is going to die: pe-mere 
apidre i your house is going to full 
ceguc. (see gna) 


dt = demonstrative fH, q. Vt ised aa 
follows: fe-di cialt it cannot be: 
gue mes-di ofoe what did we promise 
= what we it promise: pe-cbegdn-di 
pultgan yout bealch ic how = how 
ia your health: nem-ds-tego chao we it 
as do = even as we do (see the fol- 

“dthe: efule-di-ba he way create! = he 
man (ative) it because 

“din: Diosdin lbegua God he who = 
who is God; pe-dia (guelgu) 

‘di-nas musal ped. | am wells you it 
also = T ain well and how ape you: 
pe-di-na ane puma thgind . .. ghoque- 
fe you also say something good to a 
woman = marry her 

Dios Gud = Sp: Diosgon belonging to 
God 


déwale river (B) = Ngudla; twats 

‘dol-; purdol-mal girls; women 

duendde great (B) = fumdti (mat-to- 
deere) 

Diomingais Sunday; deeingide mnie! me- 
guts pe ie mei on Sundays for this 
are vou here {= cf) 


E 
r demonstrative anil possessive ' hie" 
ood “of the’: ¢ ola acolyogue hin 
tap; puncgua «nan wife's mother: 
mastol @ pep husband's farher; F 
Poene the ecoond; Dios # pacal-mal 
Gad of the Three (Trinity); Dior ¢ 


rarnce| 


niche God's son; machi Dios ¢ mucky 
children of (God: Dior ¢ nasi neca 
God's howe; @ paring hia wife; 
esmel ¢ fumant large pun; boiler 


ecither; or (RG) 
cha day;sun (P), See eri; ipay ipe anid 
cf, dbededi 


trad: chaper eat mountain gorge = 
movntan open (soe ore); nec-puanad 
hee ode you open the door 

ecdé-gol to open 

echtoge feel; taste (P), See oragdia- 
rektoge 

e-cur grind! caya e-cur-aé grind sugar- 
cane (enruegu) 

echa machete: weapon: ¢cha-puin fe. 
calvoje tule-mal-po with weapou you 
fight with people (see eso) 

échd sequih sword 

cthigid ontie; loosen, See echdgue 


ech Gique-te loosen: take off: mola re, take. 


aff clothes (chica; chigue) 

érhus baby; child (chus; mache) 

edite present! nem ¢. we (must) present 
(ace nucguine) 

ee yes (pron, sasally) 

étd pipe: tube: ¢, chégual chenigne 
moke-pipe = pipe smoke tailors 

ego: ¢, an-ga quence he promised us 
= pledge (*) to ua he offers 

regula cull; toy, wrist 

rewendii brother (B) 

ckeenai come: av. I come (see 
tetrdegtas’) 

él: ached fieh-hook = animal ir halle 

éliet cleanse; tub; cara «towel = 
hand-cleaner - 

emalbt-mal orhers! dt meatel mwheté 
amale thie man ie better than the 
others (see abi) | 

enguel enclose; neca ¢, encleae 4 
hows. 


emie clean (RG). See emigues surpana 
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enigue wash: miala orfalegua coe 
emgue dish take wash = wach the 
4.(RG). See mrrnced 

emtigue wish: pe-wole whe > puts male e. 
your clothes fetch: woman clethes 

¢mit to-day (RG), See dis 

rns immediately (RG) 

entguel clean} clear: wash (see emtigue; 
emigue), “Thinia the ow of muhweti 
= make good 

epe-ja utayed: cholbal ¢. he etayed be- 
hind: pia epeja where did it stay = 
where ie it 

epe-muls; que cuena non-gae, ih-genine 
it is pet proper for ws to atay here: 
awe pongo, alugweld ae chogun 
ulucws epe-mals (jf) good for ws, it 
awakens in our body (ao that) it 
restful stays; chops ulbal mesp-epy- 
malo tree uncer we stay 

(fincka- (sec apinchy; pinch-): epincher 
ehul-baiz-te without thinking: prota 
epinchdet a woman he thinks of = 
i in love with; Jies-guim epincha= 
wife that we beliewe in God: aml 
nett nen ¢piache-male how well-we 
(can) beliews 

epincke; Dios-guine ¢ muse epinche in 
Gol good feeling = sate of grace 
Dios ¢pinehe (1) believe (in) ‘Gee; 

rpinchet lveling 

epir master; lord: som #pir-gaien our 
master (see pir); polir ¢pir-geime-ti 
bishop = priest who is for [ewiee) a 
lord: pated epir-guinel bialiogy (a pir) 

ePise count 

epue use; desire: nica he-e, how do you 
use it; pulr-pol mele nen pune epue 
often that not or a woman nee = 
that we commit mp fornication; fue 
tatpate omelegile epud people's 
Property (something belonging to 
people) lot to use = dlesine: covet 
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eqie it ia; they arc) cosparemal ¢. pong- 
Chalé the villages are near 

eglle-ti-ne-chali the water is high in the 
river = js not fetes) the water high 
(mo) 

eguiteclé prays ont actecmele equedxodle 
how hope ail pry (see Just below) 

engniga beg: eupplicate = egwijate 

eimel pan; pot; earl «ded large pan; 
baiter 

emicte cauldron; pot (RG) 

ernie stool 

fenevdrrie metal (P) 

enon imichete (set ech) 

eit{e knife: 2, eopegwe large knife (RG) 

esting buy: i «. he boughe 

eofébol tattle: ratthe-onake 

tran apeur (PY 

ei fasten: tie: moli tofogua eff machigue 
Pe-fagne mie whip (1) the oxe with 
the workmon = oxe tit up workimon 
you see. .go (KG) 

thine ie; pel chime are they lashed 
(RG): tine pela they all are bashed 
(tel); Pedra chantro efiae help Pedro 
cleanse the yard (!)= Pedra the 
weed th: (make seeure): ai woete 
te = fasten wells Aude afl tote = 
anchors grapple = ship sie well 

dteovl: mali efiuoet ferters = foot tie 

ef will ((n.);. wellt yeas efey very 
weil 

(teeubal: piaye iti ii ¢, fer where of this 
river the source: 

evi day Cebu}: oe evt-gana days (P) 


G 
“ca dative: am Mega pewilce | to you 


pay; petir-mal beg choo whot the 


pritst commands to yoy dos fetal 
isler-pe o-balchos chalt snnething 
for evil I again do not: pe-ealiteja 
tide-malpa you have fought with 
people: mugileg: pel ke-ga choco 
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greeting all to you say; fwe-ga: for 
ein; biti-po play with = for play 

-pal pil. and caueartive: o-cope-gal. give 
to drink 

gulany hone (eala; pehe-), 
“ang fram 8 

egom-balj> voli. (in the) meuntains 
(intpa-1; gam- = pl_ -gand 

-gon(a) pl: wtackeré-pin men (-coma; 
gint-bali) 

genapua abundant 

got language = ede: ected. (FP): tuleg. 
twits to eptak Indian 

“Rite wt; belonging to: an-gat my; pe- 
fale thy; sen-gafs our; pr-mal-gaii 
your; nan-gatt for un; pap naowu-gati 
nite chebw father mother well to love 
(= ace,); tegua-g, whom; iH mec 
fegua-mal-g.te this house whee }6 it; 
fela- (a)gul? Helonging to all; spat 
wee-goilwhn machi-mal-pold what will 
became of their chikkren | 

‘gine at; in (PF; pulang) 

Bato (nema) 

“gu die (ogam-gu; opad-gn) 

“Eg Tespective particle with noun or 
verb; chapur-gia over (aa to) the 
Mountain; quie-gia he went= 
jtttoped: apt gia what is there (RG); 
uppears aleo in wen-gu-abegdn cujdle 
gave ie with respect to body = save; 
te-hold fepnu ei there who lives; 
guale-piis wrt; mice-gia one has; 
fulii-gid conon; boat) wicl-pie-pda 
blanket; suchw-pic-gie child (agua; 
gu-chao; -giie, -que) 


All fornrs in 


guocd foreigner (ropa): g. chépelgws 


white people = white foreigners 
guecol face; self: un-g. myself: pati ¢ 
gguine beforn the priest: priest his 
face at; g. tule ocute skull = face 
people scares (gualcol; wdgata) 
Qeecks morning; to-morrow (guriiar) 
geogud smell: ¢. sepane emellia smell 


Pace} 


gual tree: any projecting object: ¢, 
inden tree trunk: chimcal £. warm; 
mali zg. leg = foot-tree; Aiud g. 
move-f onion cedar; Aulich w.. quiimi-fi 
todur; g. pir-chiat take to trees (of 
binds); g¢. ptemfewe? bridge = tree 
across; g. famibi = palo frio (7): 
chems g. bacteis palm: che-g. wild 
cane; wewr g. raft pole (/esgun/: 
So bwetiglc) 

guald tobacco (hwiale) 

fciiald: pu wee 

guaical> fold ¢ g. acafha eclipse: of the 
sun = aun himself (his fare) hides 
= guacal, q.v. 

gual-cand branch of tree (eee cong) 

gual-guol riba; reduplication of gual 

gual-gutna: ach g. = gate sole lone 
panther 

gurma = penelope mefoagris (RG) 

guamadguet: chidgua ¢. cinnamon 

guanah door: nec-g. honest door 

fruandb-cor door (RG) 

gudpin tongue (fwehina) 


fwaguija escaped: po dule-male g. all 


the people escaped 

gv-chao waive (gua): mon-gu chao Senor 
it estar us indeed eave Lord (from) 
something evil = momw-gud chao make 
for us 

go-cho (palmer) 

gue = gua; que gue ondiate t cannot 
meet him (mele-giie; gi) 

gurdar morning: to-morrow (guacir) 

glee eruling of pli men tis nlsicos ~ptola 
let us rest — it ie time to rest 

gueigé grace; joy; joyful: ii g. men 
falnrie-mala what grace we make = 
what grace does it cause us; (4 miva- 
fe-en-guel-gdim (with) what | have 
1 am content; dele pe-din-g. thow 
art foll of grace: Espirit Santo nett 
ruclgu-gal the Holy Spirit's grace: 

ior, . . puelpe-gal-e to enjoy God: 
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ii-ga fen o-guelew-gal<e how do we 
serve God; sue guelpw-gala ina state 
of grace = we enjoy it well 

-fltd = -pwin: tii-puen here 

fay know: abs (alt) gy. chuli he doesnot 
know; an-g. chuli 1 do not know; get 
chult ignore = mot to know: am-he- 
ga-te-chalt |e not-know what you 
say fo me =! you know eay aot: 
wet de-gui chuli how do you not 
‘know (see guichir; puir-cugal; Amisha; 
twirt) | 

cute Wegeer-get! mele co good wee 
ther 

“guia (-guie) formative (chogual-guia; 
Ngnfc) 

géichry he knows = gui + chi + PtP); 
comprehension (mn), See gets hetsht; 

gitchn know: om-be-g, | you know = | 
know you 

gud cternal (pnifuby guilul: guile; 
quill; Pedro Pablo-ie gujlsgwine to 
(quine) Peter (and) Paul rhese (te) 
¢ternmal ones 

gudiub being: essence; ie connected with 
gud; qudl, pe-gieluha-geine De-chogue 
fe-pincke-puin in acconlance with 
thy essence do thou tell what thou 
thinkest (with respect to whar chau 
thinkest): #) g. caja shade: shadow 
= what ie shade: geilubchit it is 
nm time age (hace Hempa); Dios 
puinde Hoty Cae Cod = the God 
who exists; guilubu mocguine-h fife 
everlasting (guilwl); Dror mockw ¢ 
ghtintn Cead's am the one who is: 
Dior purceet geiluba when God died 
= Gal's death being; Dior purcue pg. 
ome Ppe-puena Lint = in the days 
when (ife-gueec ope day) Goel 
promises Comoe) foryiveness (purcur) 
that it shall be (pailuby), Jon auch 
phrases piiluia ia patticipial. iby mesg. 


204 A ALPACA 
what does it trean (is it}; dpe merge 
mackt-mal-gali what becorntes of their 
children; tie-f¢ g. what iste: dh g. 
portrait = what is it; ewead ¢. one 
he ia; g- que-copal () am} aick: bord g, 
watch: dn hule goachquets ny cance 
is bated: wim g. treaaure; money it 
is; et g. monthly period (of woman); 
an pep ¢. yurtifa my father is 
sulleting; ¢ gatlubpere Chris 
what is holy (7)! Dias .¢ RoR Bec 
ieuen gudiee-te! eacrament of the 
Church = of Gerdl's howe something 
sacred; but mute dgue mre-pailebusert 
(= sel) what does jt mean: ie 
carind festival; cf. dgwilnd For 
-futh), note em-inb: falar 

euslul live; exiet (like guile’ above): 
quill tal? Dies attignet he fives long 
because God proteers him = ho ja 
alive God protecting him: ewalid pel 
cuilitoia-l oil all blessed (cf, «¢ 
guilubte-pe} 

Cuilubsrel are comprised: poraa-guin g. 
ate c in two 

guifesafe-fe mute clear, blessed: pel p. 
all theses 

gwiluse-cal blesst am-guacdd ¢. Nleswing 
myst; go Safa Na-erud meng]: 
guine by the blesing of the Holy 
Cress on tre 

ruiman?é wage: pul g. wage war 

rermigqas open: tal g. open a roarl 

guint?) at; in general prep. (etme): dtr 
chinnde g. in. thie week: ca-cheea Lins 
g. T tell (it) ta God; pia~fe mastol-grcin 
guja-te few was he mace man; how 
for (as) man was he got: fcht-g, by 
meatia of a «word: peng. with respect: 
to yous pe-hal chine-¢, he ie with yeni 
= with vou for being, Also sign of 
abstract. passim: Digs moi-puinete 
ods existence: uted for believe in”: 
Diet g. epiucha-malo that (we) be 
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litwe in God. Frequent ae comple-. 
ment: irate, a0 hilessed (ener) 

guinge piss (RG); pron, pxind 

guia’ chevet bladder = yrine holder 

sire (an-gdiro) 

gute street; ewallow (biril) 

tats-cagal learn knowledge get [soe 
eta}: giliecugele nestice (n.):. re: 
Riisengal atiguete learning of the 
(reed; pop men-gali-te piaacugal-e 
learning the Pater Nester. Gils 
rogal = get knowledge. 

ti-ja made (guin} = cuja denoting 
qood condition 

H 

Mite tlood (Bs see ape) 

hoch colmuique aneeze (achde) = shout 
with the nose 

hes (riend: on-A. my friend (ei; aye)» 

hemi to-day (B.) Sew tanas 

hilii bon (RG) 

hogurapo hungry (P), See ticur) wkrabo 

hotpis day: melepun arpago-ie bh, a a9 
not to work on that day 

hoipoa today: &, cachal chano-te Tam 
well today = poday well: (it ie) the 
truth = from (<a) day 

koipor duy: julé A, good day: pane- 
Pane &, daily = continually day 

herd guslubw watch = he isa watch 

hudtewerpa moraine (RG) 

fudla cigur; tobaces (RG: gweld): X 
neco huuls pe nae pugue to X's hiseian 
tohuces you go huy 

edd prams 

dnch? rabbit 

hnerpe hor (P) 

iuerye cut; reap: yid-guin tmal hb. in the 
MOUNTAIN samething ctut 

Atigad fever; Augal wica-gue to have 
lever (nies ) 

cng fiah; kh, oadt fich-net = fish hold 
(et); 4. cheméte whale; h. wed fish- 
ecals (see osama) 
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hutwe hot; yored A. summer = season of 
heat; ae Angie an tlogwete | am hot 
= have heat 

kite cowardly; idles weak; &. foge very 
idle; nate kh. toga he ie too iclle 

huied beads of many colours = cho. 

Awtsh(t) know: den. A. chule 1 do mot 
koow (RG): ae Awisht I know (RG); 


aft pe-k. do you know this (RG): 


sama cums pe-h. can you est meat = 
meat cat you know = can; wimole 
mignel pf-2. can you s¢w 4 sail; 
quingud deole pe -k, do you know how 
to shoot (piichi(r); sini) 

kulgd beard; table 

hull boat; ship; k, obpisale ship-wreck; 
lolinal cho &, seu fire boat = steamer: 
Ah. chalba! co#t rudder-ship behind 
hold 

Auiud gual quinih ocdar: kh. padal moble-n 

hud red-faced monkey 

hela-gua canoe; boat: trunk; box 

Aurgua heart-beaved arnotta (bixa) 

ferfe younger brother; sister (erne; 
tepa) 

hur-tale-tole transparent = through ee 
see (tale-tale) 

hes-guol lever; pole = Life (?) stick 


I 
t indel, element seeri in pict: tna! 
tabal: cacdt §. in the mouth = when we 
wat it 


if something = i123; also = animal: 1. 


animal = of the mountain; capal ib 
amnme hunt for animals in the >; 
miele istar 4) chad-ga not evil any- 
thing do; 1) cuwe profit = snncthing 
to cat; mele tb come not anything to 


AM ATT AL) pe 
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eat; (2 padub adja shade: shadow = 
something which is shade (dork), 
Sec ig, tet 

thaet: puna & matrimony 

theleli gun (B. cha; evi: ipo) 

ib-gua something: 7. Dioi wan meco 
chogue-fe «omething say in God's 

th wscade what one hes 

t) iweu nicole sharp; something which 

1% What; something: thing: #. tifar 
eomecthing evil: dhite geiiwhe what 
docs it mean: & a¢wele equare = 
sumecthing hook-shaped; #bi-enofa, 
pl; iht wwhurti something good 
(see ips) 

if dawn (ihe) 

thie eye (B)riida cheli lind = wirhout 
eye (ete edd) 

fanny eye (8); indicates that B heard 
i final nical 

thi-pa why 

16i-gie; ihi-pile wodlagna from what = 
why did he save ws: 4. masfol o-fule- 
dea why waa man created = ntatle 
alive 

ibi guidabw portrait = what ie it {1 

thienala things; pl. of thi 

thy tiri-guine woul = something inside 

fii dfégua ciple: eomething round 

ihj-ne-al error for thi-mala 

ihufo- marry; matrimony: dyer-mal 
ibuje-te matrimony; puss thule 
nine matrimony: pe-ibuja-fe you 
marry (= be love: cf. be: chabw) 

coal road: 4. weet road guile (tesla; tear) 

tcola rood: pili §. enemies’ rood 

orton the road: i. pina nenedé on 
the rol curving one goes; Dies sd. nue 
teyofa on Urod's road may it be well 

fed fieh-bone; needle; penis; thorn 

fehapiagda hate (F) 

tehfpda little; tame (ileegia) 
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tae (see nck) 


iche-ja-te iliness: mapa 4, pe-opnigdd: 


almost from your illness you die: 
napi-iche opwigngal almost sick ho 
ilies 

tin: piaje betché where do you live: 
ibe be-che~ tzki what are you doing. 
This ichi prob, = che; cf. Patenal 
ami cura shogue pe-ithe-ga (to) P. | 
order say (that) you do = | oanier 
you to tell Pascual; mapi icke pe- 
vguigugal almost you are gaing to die 

icke very much: enough: &. an-uldcus | 
am very tired = much ff rest: iho 
tiemdger he knows how to speak 
well = enough speaks 

ig-chigeel thorny cedar = something 
thorny 

ig? bow; what; samething: igi pe- 
ur'gina how (what) do you feel, 
Seu thy ibd; ign 

igies English: teles-uly ship = English 
boat (B) 

tguabichiy medicine-man 

igdeja-te forget (cf. ocorpucue): really 
=forgotten=sometling promised 

men anyone; something: #. chuli 
nothing; oo one; ¢. mica chuli poor 
something have mo; ttt-gyim 4, 
chelé here ie nothing: i. grilwAteser 
something haly 

(iene anyonr 

tgui what; something; pair pele chace 
nue tfogal iget on-che-palmie-male 
priest everything say well obey (is) 
what T-must do; migga dgniluh ehjet 
rainbow= on high something it holds: 
yeuesa something mone (RG); yew! 
shogne what dors he say (RG). See 

tgmiluh something 

igujal past time 

da time (Germ, Mal): ila picua how 
any times; We merce six times: 
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Ug pocnd nusaie-malo Confirmation 
=twire baptized 

f-cuena once=one time 

tleiett: mol x, ribbons with stripes (RG) 
=striped cloth (mala) 

tiel jow: ft. the river is low 

ten! something: #. amin? hunt some- 
thing; tsfar imal bad thing: gwal 
attna lower a thing; meas cond amidi 
ime! something to eat search some- 
thing: yal-pxin &. Anéye reap = in 
the mountain something cut; fmal- 
pein at something (we srwyegatd); 
deni! fe-potl chedi things that do not 
belong to you; amala things 

tmiarsuiti froit (B) = tmal-sedti 

imtele pe-din-puclye full thou indeed af 
grace 

imid eye (ibid) 

imia apmgwile-i¢ eyebrows 

imix now; to-day: 4, chumdgue he ia 
peaking now], iis-tmiz at once: 
immediately; imus-cua now: present 
time (emir) 

“mi pe equal; once; among: watur impa- 
gam-toli (= gen-bali) many rimes; 
frree-bali deipa-gure once a year: 
chuman-male-le impa-geine once & 
week; pica gpe-bhai ance a year} 
im prs-giinic onjnal: but of, : be-yo- pra 
mal impa-guine uurdle-goin thaw 
indeed women-imong art for blessed; 
ataquel Purcuenameldde timpo-guine 
he wakes from among the deal 

inet = chicka; beverage made of rinds, 
‘ugar and molasses; wine; &. achigua 
mild wine = wine per sero, mweti 
good wine = medicine i. H hired ged 
whiskey = wine water burning (in- 
agua; yaa) 

fidéua when: i pe-pur-weadagne when 
did you confess: inace-dnignud when 

_ de you come 

inogua medicine (Hmigua) 


PRINCE] 


inénaiopdli lower (vn): erwne § when 
the tides goes down: N ¢. when the 
fiver lowers 

mgeo when (By: « pe-onds when you 
enter harbor (B) Cf. ynco 

inécua trunk af tree: gual ¢. = tree's 
round (part; meydgie) 

iayogde around: comé £. ring: hoop; 
brekle = finger around (cohw?) 

ip day (bas ovis iheleld): &. ambdgui 
euéna devendays: Dios piercer puilu- 
ba omoe ipa-purss Lent = one day 
‘(ife-guena) God forgiveness (purcus) 
promises (omee) that it shall he 
(cid/abu): opd pdgda three days; Fpo 
pagia-ti-hal on the third day (see ¢pé) 

ipé day: sun: +. nod! puniica cast wind = 
gun-rise wind, tpé fold] the day is 
clear; if¢ yoroca noon (see ipa) 

ipé nacdr long time: ¢ chona chéle: pe 
nucdr chapo mor the meat ie sour: a 
long time the meat is kept 

ipi what (RG dh); vpi pecune what 
do you eat 

ype day (RG ipa: épe) 

igue who: what =dpuir iguenoga 
chichigug pengui mdnia to whom, 
black man, you pay the money 
(silver RG) 

igui-ldlegue strain; pass through; filter, 
pasa through narrow place 

Heda chameleon 

isidh sad (7) = Sp. caimile: comb, of is 
low ++ fut, as in ewitud(m) 

iifar evil; comb, of is bow + tar: anomal 
1. On-tiguet we evil feel (ec) = have 
rancour: pinta ¢, col-ddmigne hurri- 
cane = wind bad comes: eegd f. cal- 
dinigue hurricane; & chedte damage 
= it makes evil: 4 4. chtjate when 
ono apeake of domething evil: §, deni 
lad thing: f. os-deguéste 1 have it 
bad = jt dees nor agree with me: 7. 
loieje-Hi furious = evil coury; itor 
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mai it ia badly situwted: mar 7, 
istdgue belch = something bad bring 
up; tMfar-ga bord (BL): tie, for bad 
(efor) 

Ht he; she: bere: this: fepaa 2, who 
(what) te it: Dumiriguin-mul -ne- 
guide pe ii mai on Sundays you here 
are; Ov chrnte-guin this weeks: i: 
earn here; tff-guim here: dh-puine 
heres ytisholé here (RG) 

tiquiga have (ilaguet): i i. acwa codl- 
cod! thre river hae stony ehores 

«ito: mas cumn-tie chill nen-mral we have 
10: fowl = something to eat have 
not we. See flegeel 

HO noise; hear; undersiancd: alwys até 
wuld Masa = it ia to hear: ¢. getlube 
Contrition; it ia to hear; see just 
helow and cf, mag-: neecktondih 

ie-gal obey: patir pela choco mu 4. 
what the priest all saye well obey 
isee wfaja; Hore) = cause to hear 

tdge believe; having (nm) 

Hogue have; believe: dogue chinma-te 
Creed = faith eaying: wis t. malsé it 
ia (it has) time to take siesta; 
Duminghin ¢. weicer mue chapo-gal 
Sunday to keep haw well does one 
keep it (really = gto -+- gale) 

Hogie-Iit ke: love (topuel) 

togucr desire; cat; swallow; mes come f, 
appetite = something to eat desire 

tlogdel have; believe; like: love: ine- 
hugue an-d. | have heat 

tighete Creed = faith 

ifo-gwine 1 believe = in bearmyg: also 
with olpuine 

teja heard: palir omdmgur -pe-s, 
priests doctrine you have heand = 

flolepde desire; haver Wf cope 1 am 
thirsty = water drink ! desire 

stoguergué touch (?) 

Horquesi sad 
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itoye hear (8) 

itei-guine ineide: ibi i, «oul = what is 
inside 

ttvdyua a little (P). See dchégua 

dtuet guide; teal ¢. road guide 


J = Leth Eng. and Sp, j 

ja (fe) tistal particle = from: pust 
tense: paa-je where; lit. whence; pia 
epejo where did it stay; te-ja 
heard; ofurto-fa taught: pimehenjes 
thought; pe-broja you bear. (past); 
Ja as; for: tilejo wan pale-ti as ‘man 
the mother bore him: acpemegu-ja 
with repentance 

Joho! wheal; 3. na-mala we go ahead 

jepane smell (P; diapane = yapane) 

joweka turtle (TP; dloweka) 

=f6 {-ja): mvco-je on-livgua from the 
house | come; pe mms-cond-je ourteja 
you have taught vour children 


E 
taka language (B), See cued 
kotd and: in cumerale (FP), See eced 
takdh whore (F) 
bake land (B) 
hekwaka mouth (B ead) 
dale bone (B+ cnld) 
homeola throat (H; cond) 
kanira fowl (B; comir) 
karséno trousers (A; colson: orion) 
daria book (B: curfz) 


eit attributive ending: puilubi nar 


guine-ti fife everlasting, Protiahly 
= =fWE-d; <Gui-a, g. F, 

dinigaads lirown (LG; qwini-) 

Aint red (1B: quéni-) 

dobe drink (B; ropé). 

fochd hammock (B; macht; catehi) 

(nai)-he-domdd toe (B) 

hopye drink (B: cape) 

kowadi vellow (B) 

bug'ie seven (P; ewhlepgue; en plegue) 
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éuh'le seven (8) 
buns cat (eure) 
kureging hat (B; cockeno; curguina) 
ieabing tongue (B; guaptn) 
Atoala sweet potato (B; cuadio) 
cwargudte pawpaw (B) 
kreroguu be born (B) 
Irenrepadd be born (H) 
Aoénchakwa ono (P; cuenchigie) 
bvéucobeo one (B) 
L 
neg: cloment seen in chu-E: mete 
‘ale: chirpa 1, swarm of bees = 
poblade de harha (?) 
felé enchanter; magician 
feré enchanter 
fighd: ayd J. = puarapo: drink made 
from fermented sugar-cane 


Head broth (cf. fine) 

ile (see. choge seema to mean like, as) 
lisa broth (RG). See ficha; liché 
fis-chiagua chocolate = cocoanut broth 
loiejete crazy; isfur J, furious 

inte: yalgue L, oléye slippery place 


M 

maccle-ti: acha-ced mt. augar (see ahd) 

mochdrre!: ftulé om. ‘cacique; prob. = 
nicht Mman-- same sfem aé arene 

mrached boy (Ps machi) 

macherédi man (P; mrastol) 

mockers-pen men (P) 

machi banani; plane-tree: m. cana 
bunina free; china m, watercress 
ep. bermace (see epatintte) 

macht son; male (prob, from machi 
banana owing to pemis erectus}: modi 
m. bull = cow's male: cane m. cock 
= chicken's male: machi ¢ pwnage 
(laughter-in-law = son his wife: 
macti-mad children: mackt seems to 
mean ‘one’ (Fr, on) as follows: machi 
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ften nice chad one to cut hee aot; 
omoéscn mache nem ond chuly foo) for 
one we find (shall) not 

machigua boy: workman 

macki-nwdcuel onion 

madume: wag-m, banana = foreign ma- 
dumw (B). 

mag- prefix in following; 

mage-tfe listen 

muge-Hogue listen, This is prob. the 
same element ay make; mague in the 
exantples sah sage 

wiat if be; ie: mutd-paterte exigtence = 
the (fe) for (guime) being (mai); 
atime pio mut the axe where is it: 
mat-bolt it ie; inde om. It is: badly 
Situated; uniao mipfa wm. it Ie wery 
high; Quilufele Dies nan weeesforre me 
unin of Christ and the Church it i; 
tetpur muchape mot-bali it ia behind 
the village 

mubjelé pweatt yer macgwin m. because 
(1) thoroughly sweat: sogar-an-gdire 
m. [ am eweating through and 
through 

make (mogwe) 

“mal really ‘thing,’ used alse as pil. 
fepuc-mal whose: onamala my coun: 
try-muin: also = “we,” jit ae pe- 
male = you (pl); cheni-mala Jee: 
little thing: Nheal-male Chocn Ins 
diana; here pure ply Tale-mala Sun 
Blasor Cuna |nctians: wucie-mal chil- 
dren; apincha-mala those who receive 

madi foots m. cold! tor = foor-finger: 
w.gual call of the leg = foot tree: 
alse © root; m. ef-noe! fetters; irons 
= foot-the (eee aii). See ctferali 

mol siesta: gir idee mm. it le time to 
take the siesta = desire to 

mand yuco: cosaye (B) 


mond thunder: wm. aces lightning = - 


thunder stone 
thuncder-sterm 


(bolt): 


mn warts? 
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weméd? go; chorchigaid wm. curved. it 
goes = sunedé (erratum) 

montpal go; walk (= nane) 

range mango (B) 

ming mony; dallar: silver: value m. 
atdle five dollurs: an, promby treasure: 
ee of walitn; fe on, Ofewe how much is 
this this = this value how much 

mdnw silver (metal: not money), but 
note won ombdged ten dallars 

monte silver 

Pine mammee-tree (mamnira Amer- 
ican) 

méyhe catch; get: cdliw pew. a hen do 
yo catch (KG); m, sae go hunting 

Mahe, SM ae Might mec fale mm, 
the house ie shaking = house shake 
gets = earthquake: ul-mila magie-té 
fe-huith: do you know how to sew a 
anil = eail catch vou know 

magus raw: cual mm bacon: pork: raw 
fat 

marca breakfast: prob; error for mils 
cw on, at-male for ue go to breakfast 

maf something to eat; food: pe-max 
rune have you eaten something 
(RG); wore came something to eat: 
mae tice dttdene belch = bring up 
something bad; ami mas-Rune | cat; 
pew, thou eatests afi me. he, she cate 
iB) 

wittd fieger-ilew 

mors apingnle! vigour = food halting 

world tamales 

mos configu: strong = strong fone! 

mus ignen chai’ pacd he has nothing to 
rat = something to eat not he has 

mar-tune with and; pe T, thou eat: 
enatest (H) . 

eius-Lecke with iti; he cate (Bh 

mat-beftge with it; he cata (B) 

masiol mania. nekuell good man: Dios 
é sufol-malate God's men = Dis- 
ciples; i, dhe without « man = 
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widows mi, eatin husband's mother: 
moziel ¢ pip husband's father 
maid lake: lagoon; cha pur maid meun- 
tain lake: teimal m. sea-luke = bay 
mahirrd shell: ¢hali wm, mussels; shell- 
fie (ct. #ot-miatard) 
mafidie plantain (BR), 
pete bread: oe, pe-teped will you have 
some bread = bread you wksh (RG); 
mi. mon-piine bread for os; mole 
ald¢da round bread = Haat 


mdiun tripe banana (Bs): ined for 


gutere chort banand 

mechata) Sallstule-mal pe-cienem, people 
you one kill = have you killed: any- 
ane; file mee mecho do not kill any- 
ane: prngeil fecknemdgue tule mecho 
cath you take sumecne to Kill; mete 
fule meekee not people kill; poenu 
an-inechey | killed two (pase by se); 


weechal kill; aele Jule mecha! net 
people kill 


mecudlé Lonel 

mefatl) relation: kin: wtejalomal chuli 
without relations = orphans: pedhados 
ie pemearemal degua hove you 
maried your kin; e-mejel-mola-te 
wera! etoga the relations aml (moga) 
frientls otherla) = Holy Apoetles; 
test pana kinkman 

mefigud paste; dough; to ntake chicka 

mele Hot; so. ae not tor do wat: dale mele 
mechi fegur mele not to kill anyone = 
people not kill onvone oot: file mele 
coconrchy chamdyne miele to people not 
lie tell not; mele peel chorwega not 
oath po cayromede tule mechor not 
people kill 

miele pot; eo a8 nor to; inde anel.gan 
onidepgie efua people's property not 
desire (covet); om. chana comm not 
et cat, i ren anche Nigga eo 
that pot we go dawn te Devil: o. i- 
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mala aiursce not things steal: chapd 
chefhal epe-ja omcle alan-mdio he 
stayed behind the tree « that not 
one ecee brn, at. drpage so Ge not to 
work 

Meni American: m. sipugo American 
white mon (P) 

mv-po heaven (mig-fa) 

weve table (59) 

mete prep. for: muta m_chobyal clay for 
pete 

mete-gal: tar-m, Ailing; throw (modey) 


wiele-gue nor for micle-gue> mi. sen 


Niyd chugal-fe thi itfar ap os not 
Devil wi get with something evil 

mile shad = Sp. sdhalas ilmala monies 

(chad) im the sea shad there ts not 

rams little (B) 

mimi? give o litth; mera fom. bouse 
water give @ litth (B) = water 
(aprinkle) the hime 

mimé-goe child (B): really = chiltren 

wims-pua saorkling: infant 

mi cat (B) 

mira Muss: m, Hdgdete he hears Mass = 
the hearing of Mase 

mids cat (1B) 


‘nei cat (Rts) 


modes throw (P}.. See ente-gal 


amoga and; also; indeed (poseposuive): 


fe wahue m, are you well indeed 
(KG): Ofer moga and (is he) God: 
Waite pits wiogd man agd woman; 
nue purtegue-gole Eod- putes ¢ tte 
epiniie mops with good respect for 
Goil and good feeling; pirea-fepabehi 
tule ogiighk-lany wien Once Wo year 
and when people wre going (tard) to 
die {oghtige-). This word occurs 
(hE BELATI 

mogia cloud (B) 

mogué = scparn sort of monkey 

mola geoler; sex 

mold cloth; stuff: clothes; linun; shirt: 


FPRINce! 


tm. acalyopue cap: m. rati clear blue 
cloth (RG); telmal m. sail = sea- 
cloth: mol-chagig = head kerchief 
(chagla); mola hamdkerchief (mtalgs) 

siol-chagla (see mold) 

midi-pd acd soap = cloth for (mol-ga) it 
shines 

molguerus chichiii blanket = black 
cloth 

moll cow: heifer (RG); horse (B; P); 
also papir 

moli-cades horse molt + cabat = Sp. 
caballo. 

mold ¢ mucha calf = cow's child 

moh machi bull = cow's male 

molt nwa milk (RG) (cow's m,) 

mold pebe-niha-t¢ cow: thas B, but this 
mesna; cow horns has (sca: pepe’) 

molt id cow = live (hls) cow 

molmoguéce needle = mol + megie 4+ 
ie = cloth catch thera 

miol-wndguel boil 

mol pepe horn; tow horn (mall pees 
nika-te) 

malydgde napritaléede a pretty clothing 

mone turtle 

merboton Ibutton (8): mol clothes + 
butom (Sp,) 

mostdmigud get foint; swoon: weer an- 
m. (of) hunger | am dying 

mold flat surface: chnsteal m. palm of 
the hand 

wm ol) woman 

muchigw troason: really = hehivd: 
cuépwrom. behind the village: an seco 
euspur m. maisbali my house be be- 
hind the village 

mahi: acua me. rock 

His cheap: estima m. buy cheap 

wuld John-crow (8) 

mute (chugue-mudn;ielma-mula). This 
probably = tile water. (mune) 

minnie crunk 

mumvrpus drunk 
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arumnres: mele eis ho-far we. not to get 
drink = pot for sin to get drunk 

mun? tide: m. trenatepdli when the 
tide goes down: on, auenidie when the 
tide rises (mul) 

miinticke night (P), See multiqui 

hrireacwa bewl; porringer (RG): my. 
wridlegnu coe ermigie bowl tale wash 
= wash the bow! 

merece cup 

miatdgqur: cho wm. blow the fires snaces pe 
fur-om. how long since you confessed 
(see pur-) 

wringer night (meetticke): mm. ot chal 
night without (chadi) moon: m. faldl 
the night is clear: chad m. fast night 


N 

“# pref. of t pi wanally represented by 
an-, tf. ¥. 

eacear (BH) 

ng demanstr, element (see eriea: ceina-s 
ches-mtla-); aloo privative in Hans 

midi(a) meat; food (RG): plate (ef, 
nd) 

nobatdogie wood-louae 

wobsa earth: clay (napd; naps; wegesta): 
mM cuamacielt clay: mud: ww. cho 
pafene volcano = arth fire niake; 
cho wld railway = land fire ship: 
n, mete chobgel clay for pots; nm, si pie- 
fe clubat 

nannies everlasting; thotought gui- 
foben. life everlasting, but may ale 
= exemplary (nacenine) 

wacksak hit; strife (F) 

Horpigd sorrow (narpee): tbs oo, chogue 
what ia sorrow = what sorrow savy 
(mean), wroen-o, thi isfar choja-te 
because [ repent (for) what evil (1) 
have done (negprgn) 

nucpor complain of; repent: an-n. ann. 
cnn A. Wigwine = meu colpa mera 
falpa pied maxima culpa 
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sorcruias = everlasting’ ». wee good 
example; eee wsteguin meja-fe because 
AL) thoroughly sweat | 

nacudie wp (aneoiale) 

facubpucna centipode 

deior shoe 

necaid! up: ii x. up the river 

nuchi- hang: weecwhimal wackirmeale 
we (shall) hang our hammocks 

mudati walk {By see qor; nad) 

tddrite good bye (B) 

wie got fe-m_ you gor chapil pen, are 
you guing te the forest (RG); mtegue 
a. go hunting; X. meco Awela pe mv. 
puyut to A's hous tobacce you go 
hiv (namala; Mote: mance: mane: 
mibweds> nao: gotr: me) 

naga foot: leg (HB) 

ragmatond duck 

nugéy suake; m. tole cuna-lile snake 
person hites 

metgpey (P) enake 

negpiew suffer: de-m. I suffer (micpigw) 

matte go () 

nai-ko-damdd proat toe (B) = big goer 

eeimaléra foot (B) = goimy shell 

nui-vyokore knee = walking elbow (1), 
See paver 

nal dish: nectigua deep dish (madl): 
cf. ogei-nal 

nalds orange (soo -mua-<malas) 

mile iron 

mild macaw 

walt = giithey? a kind of parrot 

nimackey sing (P> mamake: enamague) 

numiké-ds thie (R) he says; orders it 

intmald we go. jabal ». we go abenl 


(wary nao) 
Homidgne sing fonomdyue); cf, mirmiaky 
(gue) 


ramtiroven command) ednti ‘with 
womgkel gue) wimg: corte n. bool 
mmcor, ia ch clauses = chat which is 
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ours: Dies eatk-ated Church = God's 
lis: which is ours: Diet eas-nrea 
echt Sacrament = which is (eh) 
of God's house which iz ours; alec 
noe-qro ¢iy; nur-nea Caliica 
Catholic Church: Dios ¢ non-neva-fe 
on-fdnigui from (-j¢) Church | come 

hind mother: wen-pop wen-m-pals me 
¢katn our father dand) mother well 
love 

name Ko; nwE ben. may you go well 

name walk (cf. manegal): Dios rum-neoa 
palé x. to Church often go (mae; nao; 
ttle) 

nenedi follow; go; travel: feal-bal 
wnpa mn. follow (your) road = rol 
lively goi ahi fiofe m. where wae be 
keing; tcol-bal pina m, the rood goes 
in curves: pafir-mal aena manie-gal 
Pricsts'go to promise = to take their 
vows (momedt) 

WON-ga to Ws: ow. ace to us give: Drown. 
chabubu-gel God must be loved by us 

won-gah for ws exomogee n, pray for us 

nen-timnd! gramimother = great {te- 
emdt) mother 

mite ga (mae; emumedi, naiteds; nate) 

nus pad earth: » -padee on earth (nabsa; 
ta pos} 

nipa joke; rattle 

noper good; neat; pretty; evoury:(n 
fgglegue (RG) pretty (sce smpri, 
ni pristulégue: ne pri) 

naperinfogue happy (Pr f= d)= 
enough, plenty of (regud) 

rapi almost; at the end of; m. tcheja-fe 
fe-ogatgon almost from your illness 
you die; a. iche eguigagal almost he 
ties; f-/a m_ meea-te ite-guid this river 
at the endof, the house is mine = 
this house at the end of the river 

Ma prj-liewce spring tite 

noppi- tired: guile mopping! men 
Iming tired we = we are very tired 
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nap pod! mibvdort in 

nepesr diesel pwgquel pen, chogue-gud 
faked payment yuu render say. 

nueprt good; pleasure: right; well: «. 
giingie partdguel well & gun he 
shoots; 9. he choguet right you say = 
you are right 

no priadgn truth (RG) 

eopriaiepie pretty: acid mw. pretty 
étome; mulycete . pretty cliches; 
wapre beautitul+- tale soe - pie = 
beautiful TO Se 

aap onli}-prin carth for ue (eahsa) 

magwen (Macgmen) 

eerare lime (B) 

narcomdle-H error for ninemacdledi 

wurenedle-H command; order; write: 
corte oo, polede commandment = 
book: oner make 

harmake write (BR) = momttgue 

SOrnague Write: cariz in, 

worstgal chop: cut: chana nm. apade hbe 
= meat-chopper 

wale go: wach gua fale fem, (with) boy= 
people you go; Jwam. pen. (with) 


scribe = 


John do you go; pe-m, emis eve on- 


eehé you go to-day from (sic! = ta} my 
imine (RG): Lacare w. hair toga L., 
is (goes) very idle. (mar; mame: mane: 
di; mao: me) 

ae definite element: weqatt lor thine 
devhel-chow-chuline Lowill oot do ft 
agnin (we = jt); poy eomrene prain 
grind its) me puiicupal dlugwe-fe the 
learning of the Creed: ah on we 
cnepur he ts of my this village; we 
choglewn the world: pitione you 
leat ir 

ne fo: heme you go; arpa nemala we 
fo to work; curyo me-mrala to clean 
Hurelves we go; mazcwn nevmalg we 


(ro to breakfast; meme pe-vhogue come 


come, you tell (him). Sce mae; 
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Wa- nla; nung: nunc; Maenendi; mute? 
acetal; wi-ti 

tee = definite me followed by palatal: 
nec giilaby 

nee house: om: choctied hoywse-lock: 9. 
yald sumoer = house's north = 
north of the fiquse feeee) 

eee bose: Ojos ¢ no-neca Church 
God's (and) our house; wea pe pee 
bo the hotee you go: den. my father: 
land = my hose: meca-mal heise: | 
Meca-fueN in the house) mere wigpa 
root = house-top; aad mec atone 
house; meca-v¢ the house; m. sogurn 
recom. (Are; eepar) 

titiioey TITY. One B, TITY 2 woman 
= howe (Va) from Sp. ccs 

hec-puasal joys door: n. herced ilo 
You open the donr 

feckiocch bear (P= ne + b+ ito + 
na) 

seed hodec: fie bem where do vou live 
(I'; nee) 

ne-gal: ceca-bal gue li be-nie-gal vou can 
net ford the river on the battom = 
on the bottom indeed of the river 
het yOu po; pe pected new. aeigal 
you permit (that) we go 

nvemegue light (P) 

mye: «, istar col-ddedged hurricane 

ivgeacetd likes (P = ne+ + = 
Hi owater + -tona (pl) = gam 

regula wath (Py? cf, mabsa) 

nepug: den, J went | 

weenilu pu given by Pi. av ‘ruouth.” but 
this mist be we-pitlide “thot ia ir’! 
The Indian, when asked) for meuth,; 
probably reptied ‘yes; that jade." 

nee We we Ot? heed fo ua with os; 
Pup nen-gah-fe the * our Father‘: Hen 
cum lor ue; Pap wen-goin Father for- 
us = Pater nosier; mendictego even 
ae wo: Mem wo; nen-mal-guine in 
us; moot chabe-gel menomol-ete we 
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mut lowe him well = love. (hin) 
belong to ws 

net come, come; tedupl of me, q, ¥.2 
nine peshecue Come Come you =ay = 
tell him to come (ad-ni) 

ne- pe eld: meadow: valloy: 5. dhaiiepe 
plain; smooth (me-pa; wfepa) 

nepatogrete land (7). Perhaps = land- 
gide: mpd. +—foquciv 

wep good: ful meprs epincko-mal gon 
people = more (all) good those wha 
think (sapri) 

te-quin for this = negiim 

nercud ax: oon, six times; em, the sixth 

nerpwd six (1) 

nerbua gix | F) 

Herpa: mn. inpa thread (RG) 

Aesgude ator (F) = wi + 9 ++ Rud fel. 


mtstud)=little (:¢ua) moon (miskwa), 


new ihe dade) = dawn = in the air 
something comes 

nreoh air (FP) 

needs good (1. wae; wuhueti; sawed) 

rEmoon; month: ef guilluba monthly 
period (af earn) 

Nian devil (I) Nive) 

nicpé heaven) up; Wabul eu catsate to 
lwover he aarendee (ijjpepa) 

nica have; poierss: there int ys peor, 
whit have you (RG): 4 ulewine pela 
nen fifor mica chalé pe-malo by means 
af water we oll without evil (iver 
nie choir) Leconte (peamglos nen 
wale); tele ela niet In thie sen 
shail phere are; chidgha om, there iv 
cana; gwen mice chuli anything have 
not= poor; mick: wica are there 
tanonas; fio is there water = does 
itlewk, Sante clement as -cof; -gote; 
pasa 

nerd nephew 

mio fu have: supa! 9». have fever 

nied-fé it ja; have: nen m, we have (him): 
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pald =. salty: gate in. poisonous = 
petison there § 

nicpe heaven; wp: abel ee celsd-te to 
heaven he ascenced (migpe) 

of-chene star: litth: noon (nd) 

wigpa heaven; up: 9. tgnilel chet roin- 
bow = beuven someathing halda (rnte- 
(po) = the thing above holds 

nifacka yellow plane tree 

ming; redupl. of root go: peenint-put 
you return (RG) = you gotcl. we-ne 


Wiparde interpret; translare: fude coe. mt. 


interpreter of Indian language 
niskud star (mergude) 

ni-talal-seca heavens = mioon-ahine 
(clear) -howse? w.-gaine in his m. nen- 
geine F, for is 

Niza devil ( Nian): opinupia #. cole 
blasphemy = receiving Devil say = 
say ‘may the Devil get me' 

Vive-meve Hell = Devil's house 

no high: ¢git fi noghedi ie not the water 
high {aoe alec in) 

wedl rise; get tp: ipe nod! punwa cast 
wind = sunrise winel 

nedit bring up; go up; rise: fatd gue m, 
when the sun rises; faid w. the sun: 
hos rien: pe ibt nuh abogan 
Ouilidele wodli Chrwt awakens good 
thoughts in your heart = you som- 
thing good in (your) belly Christ 
lings wp (awalt; mucuiale) 

mdbleti: iylth peal a, anion cedar (7) 

noel} good (memedi > mbes; marteeds) 

nogd miner) ipf pm, whot is your none 
(B); mopa suli without name (P), 
nope calabagh (RG) 

Noto give: penki midnia foga i wn. wha 
money (silver) so much (fega) some- 
thing gives. 

néja: pe-m, you arc wrong 

so-mtar ewollen: ti a. the river i+ swollen 
= rien (no; nail) 


rented wend: sending (a): acer m, fagne- 
gol then a semding he sha!) sop = 
judge between (nonce) 

ndnigns chile do not send him (RG) 

norte hates 9, chods-por Luakel hie with: 
out (nonogwa) 

wondco return (momico): Pos nem sequel 
wo tese-n. T return for the fecrival 

sonegia load (B) = mero 

mo frog 

NOsmOs tonsense: WM. climdgud talk nm. 
™ sour, bitter: cf. musaairs 

nelopil arrive: meca.4. on arriving home 
(see ond) 

mu sive: gold we gacdle-ti pock-salr = 
colt rises to the top (sacile = chaglii), 
Seve tit, ents, 

nue poe! (RG) = aabaet 

awd go up: dw, has the water risen 
(nodla) 

Rucd be tamed (maya): ghd adler wluat 
Your namet fe chapl iid med this 
tree what is it culled: cudehi-clé je. 
whed-gittee hallowed thy name [or = 
hk. be thy name: Dios ¢: ance Gail's 
Tom Ths a appeurs in mee = 
hiceand 

Nieal Choce Indian: nonutlay pl. from 
eical tooth 

neal toath 

neal cifet gum = touth holdice). 

Wee deep: gal we deep chink 

Auchtole Tike) fporeaee: mB 
tise: in increasing 

nuh Mee 

muchke eon: choc ce mmchiemal tell ew 
children; Dios ¢ wnchu chililren al 
God {chuay mescam) 

mechiogmat-gea child (RG) 

aue good: macguine mn. good example: 
fPe-di-ad nue puna jigua Dies nan 
Mot chogue-le you inmleed a good 
thing with a woman something in 


Sor 


the 
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Church have epoken (ery di? pu- 
hued; wawedt) 

nwer well: farom, arcuanali the sun well 
Bote down 

mot well: sue chan choguet Tam well 
thanks = well, trwe whe saying; w. 
eiala good people; wercar m. cher 
haw will (¥ou) act well 

muett good: witli hurt matrimony good 
lowing 

supols tenth (EB), Soe anne! 

mupde colm: nm, chuonigue appease = 
upeale calnily really = well {retin : 
n. faglegoe pleasing to the taspe 

Rugicr oces put an end to « pose 
ond 

euguer-gis good weather (nnidmer-gur) 

nuprjals pate nm. it has already healed: 
fmt tiiwer ms now (f am) healthy 
(eee wilidgur) 

rultwe goal; well: a. bemqe may you 
gu well) pe-#. praga am! are you well 
(neeedi,: saterdi) 

nihmer well=dmis w. now (1 aim) well 

antuer poi pool! weather 

nwhuet good: Ji». something good 

An-tnt-giato Leeie nt 

tumogae pain: ehapld w. hood ache; 
comfrioion w. wet ot contrition 

einmagie paint sorrow wilfer / RG): 
i pew. what wile you 

Ann porhape wee = ade ie Com: 
ing! fe nce nigpe cheglia muna H 
yorqut your biases roof is bart: 
camning water throng 

wal frat (mii) 7 

WeyMevE Breeting neces molapel m, pel-fe- 
fe-rhevo uit hone arriving greeting 
dill you to say = you way—to all, of 
= alley to vou 

MiG Mmigeot; worm 


nasccdle-ft blessed: mau ologua m, bread 


round blessed = Host (ninco; munge, 


MwsaeT) 
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mee bleed! ow, Marg = blessed! 
Mary (nanve of M.) : 

rice nome: he mimes 

nurdei baptism 

nia-gutne in baptiam 

mutcuigte the suints =the named 
ones 

mayor named: blessed: main ofogna 
potty @, the brea! round the pricer 
named (blessed) = Host 

nhac! very well = Llrseedl 

nitole > pueale tt hilesemd: binky: canale 
nH, hely of = Extreme (Unction; 
ememal (ijote wo. matrimeny = 
women marry the bleswd: pe-yo 
pone! impo-gnive nsalegodn you 
indeed] worten antong are far blessed 

neae Laypiem) polir epireguine-ti im. 
Contrmarion = Bishop's baptism 

Ame; ia pare mnsote-mate two times 
they name (bless) = confirm 

wiicate-miel children; pe neseuma-fe 
elurtaja youu have taught your 
children (nwchy) 

mecca! baptem = they sane 
menos lemon = sine (7) orange 
(nalda). See moenas 

Kaeidone Heal eee (fegee) well) ine 
noe tie ga wniingadde good wine for 
vin ie the healing: queb wot ie golive 
to heal 

Wule- prepare: mor mule-gue-malo the 
foot (we shill) prepare 

mus mille (nad); prelim, cow's m, (RG) 

sre-fe suck (eee ye) 

mutio dove; pigeon (omer) 

munetds well (P; seuvdi; awe: awhweld 


Oo 
o demonstrative pref. acape-2 (otale-sul ; 
ofuledi-ba; omsabal) 
ooak bad (P) 
obpitale; break; part: opect: kell o. 
shipwreck lopraal; piscali) 
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eed: pralge @. phomphorur (lighted 
candle) | 

ooh pono mut feels) 

ooh) cdcod-nut; Owomd Cocoa tree 
(RG) 

dcole shoot: gmingui o. pe hmiski gun 
shoor you know . 

ecopera! cause to drink: a-ga 0. do 
you give mee drink 

ocor promise; gut mend o. wher did 
we promiee (owherx; weoe; ocd) 

octid-gal rectify 

ewe promis. patir-moal eraa mone-gal 
Priests to promise go = to take 
vows, (Cl, wees wese? moe 

cckdne promise; musts pe meen « eagle: 
mil ecnine pinune your house's 
shingles you promise to change 

dcute fear; suspect: tiga be-o, what do 
you ettepect; pudcal fale 0. face which 
inghtens people (acwye) 

ecwrel froehe 

ocurfaguer hide onesell = be afraid 

ocnmte-oal they feed them (ewe) 

ort endl; muguer eres pot an end to = 
well ened 

ecupe-gul frighten-+denal-guta mnie acnye- 
gale at something he was well 
frightened 

ictigwa mik!] sweet: eo o. mild pepper 
(achigen ] 

opaege drawn: choke: throtthe (+g) 

ognha cocaa-nut (A: erat) 

oporak coona-nut (Ps oeok) 

egal what (isis iged): probably -an 
orror 

epics dead: o-dand dying person = 
going to dict. o.-gal dies; tule o. jal 
person huving died =corpec: pe- 
apmigue you die; spaledhavalhte 
the dead (pl.); ogwigw-taxi. about to 
lie 





— rogou! stew; = some kind of 
food (maal[a); wal) 
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olfed mire; mud, sunabite slippery = 
thick md (chumalsie) 

imané accumulate; heap up 

amogue: inegua o. accunnilate: heap 
up = filth heap up 

alo gold = Sp. oo 

oigia round: hi », something rs 
mdie o. round! bread = How: wafer 

aeldpds round. Note reduplication 

ome worn (F*); pl. cana; mal; -mala; 
ome-niel nurti-bkel matrimony = 
womnn's good love: onme-mal dujiate 
matrimony; ome chircua niece: o. 
Reoowey MIry & woman = house 
(neca) 

emenigue young girl (P) 

ome- arrive; just done: meca omo- 
ddnique at home: just arrived (omos-; 
lanique); cantiqué be-palmague cuyegue 
omo-gal thoroughly you do it s9 as to 
arrive quickly 

omoe promise: Dies purcoe geiiubn op, 
ipe-guene Lent = God forgiveness 
being promise days tn 

Omos afrive: nem o, we have arrived: 
qaele emos just arrived in harbor; 
fnged pe-o. when do you arrive 

omer amve; put into harbor: o, 
macht wen ond chald we shall not find 
a ford = arriving for person we find 
not 

emoicusa beginning: pred o. beginning 
of the year 

“Ondend¢we pray (namake; mamogue 
sitig): 2. nom-goft pray for us: Dias 
® ¢orfia God's doctrine = God's 
order writing: 3. ¢ieua how many 
doctrines: Dias ¢ nana omamapties 
Hail Mary = God's Mother's prayer, 
Diet onamaguet God's command- 

ond find: meet; queue o, fale Capitena 
I cou! not meet the Captain = nor 
find person Captain (nordpi) 
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oodbarty (P: oat~) 

eodeacolah carioe (P=: pos-) 

ooduey sad (FP) 

ookey give; sell fuce; meses memes segue- 
gal) 

ootmala aall (FP) 

ooed fiah (ite) 

ofl corn: maire 

opfial break; part; upset: we o. the 
tance upset = breaks (ebpynale; prs- 
cots) 

ope on; opon (prep): o, ale pe-ner on a 
cate you gor o, ule pe-faeues on 
A canoe you look = have vou seen a 
canoe 

orne sister (RG), See Aurpa; arpa 

o-sabal pregnant (of animal): o. mai it 
i® Preguant (sadal) 

ontiquil sweet 

e-file show: muct gem pincho-malo 
etale-gl the good we think we nrust 
present (fad! clear’ 

ole-pal lower: imal o, lower something: 
yald o, lower a mountain 

oteyo: yulgus lute v, slippery place 

otulediia created: iff-cua masta! 0, 
why was man created = mode alive 
(tulia; state) 

Ofurta- teaching: o-furia-cal Diyos teach- 
Ing of Cond: pe-wuncana-je o-furia-fa 
your children you have taught: def 
an olwria what us does he teach; 
ourta-gue Dior mai-guinete teach 
about (with respect to) God's 
existence; nen cieged ofurta-cal ft 
instructs our heart; egud a. what does 
Ht teach; dferia-gaet Digs onamaguel 
teaching of God's commandments. 
Alsn = punish: pe-om-ga ofweto-gue 
Niya wea wlpwine thou (couldst) 
punish me by means of Hell 

oyd= indicate; show: trar-bali pe men-po 
oevd-mal you will show to os the 
roncl 
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P 

po demonstrative particle (paibie; pat- 
pa; mepe; wepa; nigpa; probably = 
=f) 

pola God: father (B; P: pap): p.-mega 
Heaven = father’s howe 

pabaed eight 

pdbaka (P) 

fdou be: hove; mar-ignen chuli p. he 
hae nothing to eat (co as in mica) 

pacal-mal three; ‘Trinity (puct) 

porkey buy (P) 

pecua three; pl. p,-mal Trinity (pacal- 
mal; pagua; paquir) 

pagld balsarn 

fdyud three: pomal (pacua> pagwa): 
ipa p. three days: ipa pan-deal on the 
third day 

pagwa three (8) 

paibie that (patpe-) 

patpa> that: paipale mas-cune they eat 
(1) 

pif knife 

fakébcka nine (P; pakéumha; pogul- 
hagar) 

pobégna four (P; pagudégua) 

pakénis four (B; paguégua) 

pukfmaka nine (B; pakfbaka, paqué- 
bagtes ) 

pald lock (n): quingut p. gun lock 

pali always; often: Dior man meco p. 
none to Church often go 

pali-pali often (pane-pane) 

palites anffering: p. Poncie Pilate 
aecee suffering PP, by order 


siren make (= palmie): conitiout 
be-p. thoroughly vou do tr 

palmdgusl: guia p. car=-it makes 
blows (quis) 

faleae do: make: perform: cara 
normed Pp. book order make = 
commandment; i¢ai gu-che-polmic- 
mala = igni-guia) che-polmie-mala 
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something (f) shall (che) do: Dros 
pulmie nan seca polmie command- 
ments = Gad's doing; Church's do- 
ing: modra cho ~. volcano = earth 
fire make; thi guclew mem palsnte-mala 
what joy we make = have 

paldsalt: p qica-lesalty = axlt having; 
p. nu sacdieti rock malt; p, upile-t 
ground salt 

pal-f salt water; pol-fi guifad wave; 
biltow = aalt water it is 

fon fart ach pan far cat = (Sp.) cat of 
a herd 

pana to-morrow (RG) = tar 

pana: mefodti gona kinsman = the far 
relative: 

pund-ba far (pandi): wntur p.-jaf far 
away = very-foom-far 

pana-ii it is long: icar-hal textar p. the 
road is very lang 


pana-cheli pear = not far 


pandl 
panalogo girl (P: puna) 


pane to-morrow (B; pana) 

pane-paie continually (pali-palé}: Pp. 
hoipos dally = continually day 

fap father; parent: pepaemal parents: 
pop men-pulice = Pater notler; pap 
fumudit grandfather = great f. 

pdqua three {P; pacua) 

paguégua four 

pagudbagee nine: ¢ p. the ninth (pabe- 
baka farkemaka) 

pormite(y) send (P) 

parpadld spotted: achu p. tiger = spotted 
animal! (pat part) 

parpdliqué spotted 

partiquel discharge: shoot: guingut Pp. 
shook & pin 

parian-che-di visit = Sp. pasear + che 
+e di visit-rmke-it (-the) 


paliqui- mud turtle 


pair priest: ». epur-guine bishop 


patri priest 
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pate already; long ago: p. mugeijal it 
has already been healed 

partdgual old 

Palpdrti spotted (error for parpadty) 

Piwaoks eight (B; pdbuca; pdbads) 

Pe thou; thee; you (P; RG passim): pe- 
sorta! because thou (be) 

pele horn; temple of head: mali pebe 
meat horned cow = having horne 
(B). See pep 

prbe-galang forehead (i ec) = horn of 
bone (cala; kala; pep) 

peckpequa email (P) 

Pecuc- allow: permit: fe-fecug-mal men- 
ne-gal you permit that we pase (go) 

pe-geti belong to your fmal p. chuli 
things which do not belong to you 

pel all (ace bels bal): 6. choma-te all 
truce: p. dumingwin every Sunday; 
pel aa-nocpge | amin much pain = 
all I have pain; mele-pur lel istor 
chao not all evil do: pe! an-choce 
Droreguene all T tell to God; pel tule 
maid all the people (pela) pels) 

pela they; all; pela-agait belonging to 
all; patrr pela aa-ga. choco priest 
everything says to me; pra nen we 
all (pel; peli) 

felgatuguet charity (penguilnca; pew 
qualuguet; pugwet) | 

Pela all: am-p, frurca chajote me all 
abeolve (hast) made 

fe-mala you (pl.) 

pemalo we become incl.) 

fem-chugal help: eis p. they wish to 
help 

Pengea oath; payment: mele pf. chogue- 
fa not oath say; nen pmol what we 
owe; wen p-mala those who owe us: 
p. pe-chumdque oath you say 

Penguil-e-f owe; muri adie am p.-five 
dollars 1 owe; demi ¢ pap ». what do 
they owe the father (fenweal; pin- 
gutleste) 
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pingusldce charity = paying (Prlguili- 
qust) | 

penguilignel charity 

feniengu lose: ide pe-p. what did you 
lose = pay 

penki whe (interr.) 

pengui KG for penuco; se gue 

pemucal pay: p. ficsalafdle ¢ puyuel pay 
the taxes of payment = due 

pinwco pay: cargud an be-pi p. dearly 
(well) T will p. you 

penugque-gal pay: p. imal ticsal paguel 
pay something (on) taxes due 

Peruquel pay 

penui- pay: ficna be-Perur-é-ngquel 
how much did you pay (mgwet) 

fp teriple of the head (pebs) 

pepe face; front: mol pepe cow horn 

perguisa there is no more: pone (RG) 

persohuma; ger p, when one is on 
good terms. Can this = Sp. persona 
baer? 

fies (7) piaje iN 4 elucmbal pes where 
are the sources 1 this river (?) 

petuna you (B. [): p. movkuiage you 
eat: must = pe-chune you tnily 

pi- = pe- thou (see chteli: pi-tione) 

fi- interr. clement. seen in following 
worls: 

pia where: p. mai where ia it (RG); 
peneta pia efefd where is (stays) 
thy house; pia pe-wcca where ie your 

Praje where; whither: p, pe-sae where 
are you goings = how: p, marlol-puisn 
gufa-le how was he made (for) man; 
Pp. pe icht where do you live; aby 
pioye manedi wher: waa be going 
(RG) 

fi-dioné beat; cement; join = pa-tto-we 
you bear it (beara) 

Picwa how much; how many: ound pace 
f. how many doctrines; f¢ mani p, 
this value ions) how ae Ha p, 
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how many times; how alten; p. tule 
how many people (RG) 

pili barysint contract = Eng. ball (7) 

Pili enemy; war: pf. gwimond wage war; 
P, icala enemies’ road 

pina heart (H) 

pind slowly: pina-prna gently; f. 
chimdque speak low: frardal p. 
eaerdd: the rou) goers in curves = 
slowly 

pixegua slow (PF) 

pin-apinggua patience (opin) slow 
teceiving: of = ping-pinc-pua slow 
alow tt te 

finch: think: astar nan pinch evil we 
who think; fd (mar pe-pruckaja 


something evil you thought; macf 


nen pincha male-atilé-gal the good 
we think we mist present; mele 
pinche chupal not think to get = 
covet; Diey ¢ pinche (1) believe in 
God; pe-cuilub-guine pechugue pe- 
pintche.gutn fn accordance with thy 
enence Wo thou tell what thou 
thinkest: pinckewe think: thought; 
ifo-purte fegua pinchaja-te the Creed 
who invented it = thought it {see 
opinchu-; «pinch-) 

pinguile-te debt (denguil:) 

pint fresh; new. mala p. coe put on 
your new clothes 

pips pipe; etalk: tube (Sp) 

prpe-gua few (RG) 

Pipitron small (B. note the nasala. B. 
ale hear! musal in poheyolong) 

firca year: p. apald half the year; 
fareo- bali teipe-guin once a y.: pirca- 
git one year; pirco piiwil-cuena 
once @ Year: pir-ca-ieepa-bali once a 
y-? & emorewa beginning of the v. 

pir-echnl (-thel) take to the trees (of 


_ hhitids) 
pirmequel: pet! p, bridge = tree thrown 
‘geross (7) 
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pincali broken: parted (RG; obprsale; 

pit what; which one: Pp. « pagwa-mal 
which one of the three: pri ah what 
are they: = is he 

fit-tal sign of superlative = whar all 
(mare): ff. mahiett best 


pocki quiet 

pdewa two; ep. the second; poctia-gain 
in two (pogie; pogwa; pogua) 
eu) 


pogue-fis qiingmi fdr p. gun of two 
barrels 


pénca two (B) 

pogié cry; weep: p. meal fitar an-chaja- 
le weeping for something evil which 
I have done (palmey) 

pohwey cry; weep (P) = pogie 

popaliti: ached p, animal (P) 

péqua two (pocwa; pogwa) | 

prestan-chaé len = Sp. presiar + chee 
lending make: os-go monicd ambegui 
®. to me ten dollars lene 

pudia wind (P; punila) 

Pugulo calabash 

puld grass: telmral p. sea-weed 

pulé how: what condition: pe-pulé-pua 
how are you; pe-obogan-di pulé=pus 
your health (belly) how ia itt pe-pap 
ft. lurw. ia your father 

pule be born; tuleja Dins nan fite-ti 
Blessed Virgin = for man. God's 
mother bere him 

pus tail (same as puna?) 

fume daughter, fermale: woman: pl. 
pus-mal; pun-dol-mal; pun e-pinchoet 
of « woman think = fall in Jove 
with; puma (haat matrimony 

furapwa woman; p. chapin-rale-H wo- 
mun before puberty = woman belly 
empty; » chona-fe girl after puberty 
= belly fat; p. cheli widower = wo- 
tan without; $e non wiles mother; 


raince| 


pe pap wife's father: machi ¢ p. 
eon's wife 

punciogue girl (P) 

fomdatsog: you-speak to me (FP) = pe 
an-ga chégee you to me speak 

panda! wife; pundol-mal, p). 

Punc-cal petticont ? 

Pure: cospd ®. hoommock rope 

furs ashes 

punsa wind (pudida): p. ister cal. 
dénigue storm = evil wind cones 
Violently; p. guele idmignd «corm 
wind coming 

pugue buy: X mecd Amola pence 9, 
(to) X's house tobacco do you go 
buy 

rpae pay; payment: duet frcsayale « p. 
taxes duc {parcua) 

for! ti c-por mist; pur = vapor; hence 
Perce die; purpa soul (parucga) 

perce die: nam -p. when we dio (pur- 
cuen-; d-purce by his death: pmorciet; 
furceiz), This co = -gn din (par) 

purcua forgive: an peli purcua chajo-te 
me all absolve (hast) done: Dias 
= God forgiveness (p.-pusluby) 
promises in-the-dlay~ when 

Parcucna-mala-fe from the dead [purcu) 

purcue! death: Dios p. guilubu when 
God died = God's death being 

Purcurs fulaja-fe be diew from fife; 

Purgona help (7): Juan o emte help 
John clean 

Pir-muldowe confess: amacua pw =p, 
when did you confess (puriaca!) 

fru pre iota! (reer) 

Purgue die: Diet purguet guiluba Lent 
= when God dies: pargue-tdniqué to 
them poling to die (see prer-tiniged) 

Purtacal confess (purerutdgne) 

fur-tinigné going to die = faint 

fur-tequet dream (nee just below) 
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Purlequege‘qula: moe pf. reverence 
good seeing (pur-tagude) 

Purtiguel mirror = purfagiet 

Purwags wind (B). See pur mist 

pala partridge 





Qa 

quocquak quick (F) 

qhages parrot 

qudyartan big (HB) 

gle = -gie = -pua 

que noti tule que ate people nut see 
hint = invisible; gue ceena ever; 
HOt One, Not Propery ge chem pute- 
go epe-rnalo ti-guine it is poe right 
for us. to stay hen; ger cua alcur 
guela there ia no time for one to reat: 
gue canoe? lack of appetite = he 
does not eat; cacd-bal que te be-ne-gal 
it will mor be possible for us to fore] 
the river; mele-gue so a8 not to: gue- 
caja not be sale = suffer; be ill; que- 
gee one tale one cannor find: (him): 
gine chogue-tt (1) cannot say 

gweh sign of present and future: g. on- 
cane [ am cating: g. sanao he is 
travelling: am g.- sao | will go: ¢. 
omy it is going wp; g. mulogee it is 
going to heal; yg, fimiged future time 
=it is coming; guche omds just 
arriving; puriaa guehe Mintges storm 
= wind just coming 

gurcd bald monkey = without leaves 
= hair (ea) 

que-cujel wick; pe g. you ‘are «ick; 
ruilude g. (tam very) sick = s. being 

quecas: ih g. what is the matter = 
what iv not eafe (well) 

gueniico promise: an-ga g, be promises 
me 

ipere sptoel purcenise 

querquer pAWwpaAw tree 

querput: tte ¢. touch (7) 

gies tick (insert) 
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“guia: chogual-guia = Sp, fuco = smoke 
pipe: Same element af in J-goie 
(guray £y) 

quail eternal, ancient; g. cheats eternal 
ald one; gwil papeternal father; canti- 
guéll atrong = atrong eternal one 

guiley dance (P; gwine-gui) 

guii ant: 

gad uncle; elder brother (see just 
below) 

Quiln-e Christ 

Quaiis-lefe Christ: God 

hin. sce to Mean ‘strike: explode’: 
hence all the following: 

quincwa7 ammunition (RG) 

gain cume guna-powder (RG) = gun 
(= qectevpul) cate it 
guia! dance: ouine-pel dance 

quinegua he went = he ran striking 
with feet (jumping). See guint 

quineli; acka g. lion = jumping ani- 
mil 

quin-Polmdgiel oor = makes blows 

quin! squirrel Gumper). See onineruu 

quinteaa Jead: bullet ueed fn gun 
(quesgut) 

quints black (RG); red (Pi; separate 
root from above 

guinget pon = striker: g, earquima cap 
for gun = gun-hat; g, peld eun-lock; 
q- Wigque fire €. gun = break eun; 
g. for pegue-H gun with two barrels 

quis poisonous (chopuogua) 

guizguis green-bill (hired) 


R 

radt black (RG); dark-bloe (RG): infer. 
negro (HG) 

rev king = Sp. rey 


5 
moh shir (= chapin belly 7) 
sitala belly (RG; chapel) 
sobonys stomach (B: cha pie) 
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sucdie-t:: pala mw sz. rock salt = inal, 
rises to the top (racale = chagld) 

sacke- nev (Py 

toco bag (Sp) 

taddge bring (P; chetdqguc, sedey) 

tégela hearl (RG; chagla; satglay sagia’: 
4. mala head clath (RG) 

igor: 2. an-guiro mutjpa-fe tharaughty | 
exude sweat 


sae (yma) 


nigle chief (choglo; sagala) 

sai yesterday (B:. chaé) 

seigra head (; cha gia; cogala; sagle) 

saifoigtaeg hor (B chagla 4 i201 +- pun 
= heal what is on) 

saja: shade; shadow 


taked-wald orm (BR) 
taohe-yohow elbow (EB) arm joint 
(yecor) 


tana body = chara Hesh 

idan whee: now: 4. ae-fal le-male when 
for until) | see you = until we (nen) 
soe Uo), See chona-je; sony 

ronch meat (P+ chend: soma) 

idaw when: 2. pe-mor when do you go 
(RG). See ehanate; sono 

tapato shoe (BH: Sp. sapate) 

tapers. turpa focel (P) 

sapécahk leaf (B; chaptca) 

tape-wala tree (Ps chap + gral} 

mpi tree = chapr iB) 

tepingna young (= haga belly [chapin]) 
Refers to the protuberant stomach 
of the chikdren 

Jurses tremble: 2. on fampe sic trem- 
bling | have with cold (Aumpe): 2, an- 
hugal nico trembling | have with 
fever (iwgcl) 

sorseja: fades. kill a person (fule) = 
he killod someone 

sasar-ligui-al deluge (i) 

sotthe work (RG; satwne) 

satune work (mafw) 

sayegea: capt 7. sugariess coffee 
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se- blesses! See gutfud and  gudiub; 
secol- call: be machi an-secolo this one | 
call son = adopted son; & fop an- 
sola this one I call father= 
adopted father: pe-papa-mal chuman- 
mulate inpe-guine pesecole your 
parents once a week do you visit; 
iyuige-domi patir secolo a dying 
nerson calla the pripst = Extreme 
Unetion: fale macharrel em aecul- 
malo the cacique we shall call 
tervtequa dark (P) 
sedey carry (P; chetoquer; sodage) 
se-guilah festival: Dior man 4. fete 
somiee T return for the f. 
Sék Jack; John (P) 
sequili: echy x sword = kaife that cuts 
(chiigue; atque) ; 
served] olil (P+ chenein; chentu; cherett; 
themat) 
shd Gre (B; che) 
Hickey cut (P+ chight-; chigue; sequiti) 
tichigua bluck (chichigua) 
rina pig (B) = china dirty 
sipile-ti! nabsa ¢, dust = white dirt 
fiptwadi white (By chipugea; mipuge; 
ia pag | 
sipugo white (see just aleve) 
aipilal beard = white beard 
siguey bind (pron: cikene = chien) 
siya weat = Sp. alla 
dorgara feel (73: pe whewba 1. You feel 
hunger = you ate hungry 
suara wood (P; choana; chucra) 
siha coat (1) 
ru¢ey take (P; che) 
sali no: not: withowt (B; ckadi) 
tulu monkey (HB; chale: chub) 
finmackey talk (P; chamdaguel 
sunmake gpeak (B; sce just above) 
fiywia sarsaparilla plant (RG) 
toquiad: chigld 5. long hair; green corn 
(chorus) 
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mud thick (chesabs-te) 


I 

fabd viper 

lac seetH mocuia] an-iac T look up the 
river: apin-facueo hope. Set aplfa- 
cucle 

lacuela (aplacurlo) 

techs fox 

fuda sum (Pj tala) 

faghegwe: mugile |. pleasing to the taste 

tageah see (P; otoc; father: fakes) 

forwa see: be! you look at (hut cl. 
chamiicua fagua) 

faikeg see: on-t. | see (Bj dokrer fac; 
fagua; tale) 

‘dim crocodile: caiman 

fatima a.tizator: crocodile (B) 

take see (8 taksa} 

totems see: an". { chall-see (B) 

jotse see (P; alacy fageoh; fagwesa; 
fammemalia) 

foldt Wana. 

tafd! clear (o-tale-eaf) | 

vtinle vee (dter-faletaele, mapritalegde) 

fifi tathom (RG) Eng. tally (7) 

tafe! een (fell): 1. mola sail = weg 
cloth | 

famlbt, cool |, = palo friv (tam pe) 

fompe cold: J. doguefe | have cold; om 
cit. wida-te it isc.: bh cofu! catch cold 
Chen peri pa ) 

hinigns qonie: f. pe shegue tell him (pe- 
¢hogue) to come (RG) 

tdeigue [-f) come, go, eco ant. | come 
fram the house; could also mean | 
come te the house (7): purque 
ddrigne puing to dict purer t. those 
going to dic; pesid quriv timiqne 
storm = wind is comings chimer J, 
= mej; gach } he is coming: ales 
= future time 
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iopé corotu tree 

tepali: ocurmague ft. run lightly 

logue go (ldgue; frequently confused) 

lague perocive: see (RG): alw f. look 
t the canoe: ct-che-be-fagne puine 
[ will do im accordance with thy 
perception = aw you think beer; sho 
fet. non go ee to the fire; sho she t. 
get (ere) acme fire; shod, pe the get 
some fire (RG): tagwe-ga! (he) shall 
woe = they; Dor fagee-gel look to 
God 


fogue-20 etc: Poscua! pe-t, hove you 
geen P. (RG) 

loguet: aa-mal ttar on-!. we see evil = 
we focl rancour: 2-1, parckena-imald- 
te be saw the dead = he rose from 
the dicad; tstar ant. 1 soe badly 

tur old man 

dtr hole (7): quingnd t. pogde-ii the gun 
hine ewe barrels 

for: Dios wan Moria terged nir-ga choco 
God's Mother Mary ever Virgin; 
No-erer-poine-igr go vhis-mala-ie om 
the Cross they place him: (-fur prep. 
here); jor wurr arcuenciy aon (fer 
here = faid) well (nuer) goes down: 
dar-mefe-gal fling: throw: QOuilulele 
Dior-nan-neca torre with Christ's 
Church; two-éar for sin: ce-far for low 
= evil: bal 

igta father 

dota atin: 1 acmaned Pende weet wind = 
sunset wind; late arcuana-le west = 
sun-eet = it begina to get dark: 
fafa ¢ gitaloal acal-ho eclipse of the 
aun = gun himself hides 

fotragua Jean; thin (RG) 

lgune-mala let we eee (Johar) 

te this; that: fe keipes that day: & cha pa 
this tree: tba from there: te mani 
Picua this value how much; fe dntar 
chija-t something evil when one 
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saya; def, element ants also in whs, 
ae me-le; te-bea!d there: f-chulil a long 
time (often written -f#) 
dedi: tf. chu it cannot be; chang-je f, 
when shall it be 
fegimale good-bye (FP) = (I) wish 
(good) things (fegui) 
lego: xen-dt-tego choo ever as we do (7) 
= -iegua indefinite element 
tegua who; what; also interrog. oa pe 
trtar chemejo-te chal t, you.evil have 
spoken it mot =.lagws; question; 
fegua-mal whose (pl.} = degua; fegua 
it what ia it 
legue prob. = fegear ule mele mecko 
tegue mele did you kill anyone = ane 
not kill anyone pot 
feytet will; wish: mtu ped, bread will 
you have; tule fegud pe she what 
people want you bring; an t. | will: 
ant chule | will mot (tgwe), CY. tegd 
mala 
fein mtd bay = geactake (telmal) 
tefl wea (tole): f. coca-be! seashore 
= on ea mouth; port) harbour: ft 
Pid sea-weed = grass; dinate mila 
nica in the sea there is shad 





title (?) 

fe-male thing: tif. (EB) water thing; 4, 
igat nec-guiluby this thing what does 
it mec 

fempereripa cold {Py sampe) 

tena bocause (ehultenel) 


teque with; will: tant on-gali pe- 
atohindo t.do you give me the silver 
= silver to me you give wish (fegui) 

terpet Virgin (see dar) 

tese> Dos nan se-guilus teve nanoce | 
return for the festival 

feviipe may it be; so; thus; amen: Diov 
moy it be well (eee ayo: -yo-) 


PuINCH) 


“ft def, efx. (te) 

tio water: rain; river: 4 onpom-hal 
ravine = water course; fi a-pur mist; 
ht kopye thirst (B. water drink: see 
cope); M-cope tolegue I have thirst: 
Ni coca-bal river-bank: 4 chiet jar = 
water-holder; ti Wigwiga acua -codl- 
ced! water has stony shores: 4 pundia 
south-wind = water wind;  temale 
“a water= thing (B); Whale sca 
(B); pel salt water (see Agual; 
higuie; tegute > Herts) 

hepa! tax: f, panel tax due 

tigual rain 

Heals river 

Hgué bury: t. wees cemetery; apligue-ti 
(canoe) it (ap-) is loaded (buried jn 
water) 

ttpud sow 

temic pain: ¢. démigue it is going to rain; 
nofay-t. spring time 

‘lagua ripe; also brown plane-tree 

fina dry = without (?) water 

forage sunbiited; toasted: dna-d 
burned wite — whiskey 

higete winter = rainy season (fgwie) 

ietle acisaors 

fit = titi-monkey 

Mirtgwe liquid (hf water) 

iwra rain (P: tiguie) 

foco find: piaye ment where shall we find 

foga much; very: sirrae #, yery bad 
(Rta); kee g, very idle: muna bf. 
much money (Jogua; togne) 

“(ea: mama foge pe-nlugua fcate 
Whence did you obtain so much 
ailver (logue = enough), Pe-weagua 
ms to mean ‘in your box’ 

logue enough (RG). See naperifi- 
logue; dopa 

fomo-mackey wwim (P) 

(Of fear: top chal he is rotragrows; 
Without fear 

(Ope afraid: watar very much afraid 
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fogwé go forward: fe f. you go forward 
(sometimes written wrongly fague) 

tore blow; play: conto-¢. flute-player 

lotse play; sport 

fotagwa little; ehort (RG) 

foto: Dios Nom ft. gitiluba God's 
Mother's play = feast = Easter 

tote-ga fondle; pet = tofe play with 

fofogua. little?: mols Lt heifer = little 
cow = tender (tifupia) 

fnpigda white (P; chipiagia) 

tua ain: mele-gie fug-ter mumurd poe 
for sin to get drunk (ine) 

tuile- cooked: chana t. cooked meat 

fid-f[ie Taven. 

tubs taland (fupu) 

tueal mock (?}; mel t. chickipia neck-. 
eloth = cravat: cloth of neck block 

twctfel nail: cohwé f, finger pail 

fue sin: hee-go for sin (fue) 

fegual log: t. ¢ cold marrow = leg of 
bone; but 1. yocer; Jeg; really hip; 
knoe = feg-joint 

futs-tal breast: teat 

tal (gold) earring 

fala alive; live (B): ampa f.- fively: 
living; Dios 4 living God: a £ 
domestic gnimal semething: alive: 
mali i. cow = live cow 

fla ahdle hundred (tul-ataly) 

fulo-bieda forty (FP) 

iwlo-Dipiia kadambégi filty = forty and 
tent (P) 

tulabwers twenty; |. coed ewénchigue 
twenty one; | ad webdged thirty = 
twenty and ten 

idaguale buena thousand 

tulagtioena twenty (P; fulabwens): 

fula-pdgia saxty: (P): 6. kek ambegi 
seventy = aixty and ten 

tula-pakegda cighty (Pj: t, kak amddgi 
ninety = cighty and ten 

tule paquégua cighty 
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fudatdie hundred (FP) 

tule man; person; Indian: pl fule- 
mralla): pel tule-malo all the people; 
Indians; weed impersonally: f.. a- 
canche ob-chogue one tella a lie 
(earenche), As object: magfe f. 
cunolile semike bites a person; ulso 
= people: mele 4. mechoe not people 
Lill. Gwiul tale he lives = te alive; 
on-tule-gafa-teizi = an-tule-coca-puichi 
I Indian language know = 1 speak 
Indian: sule coc chumdgue he epeakes 
Indian; o-tafé-dihe he was created 
= made man 

tule-cal prison = people hold 

tale coiel owl 

file-ga acene, of tule pwople: Iule-ga-hal 
eusort he names the people= baptizes 

fufegus live (tule) 

iufe-fa born = from life: & Dios Nan 
pule-te guilui from the life of 
Gel'a Mother = he ie born of the 
Virgin. 

fule-muchirre = cacngue 

tule-oguiga-gal corp = person (who 
ta} dead | 

tuie-tumdd: giant = big man (P) 

fuli-achu domestic dog = peuple’s ani- 
mal (B) 

teeemdels Inig: (fern!) 

homds ‘kigs; high: toll (fumadi), See 
non: poo: ¢ faott-te-puine to the 
Alinighty: ese! ¢ himali cauldron = 
big pot: puma J. elder sister 

upd thread; wire; merpa f. thread (RG) 

Heogea alarmed (treba) 

fupu bamboo; tube; ape ft. vein = blood 
tube; chotgut *£ royal bamboo: 
chagua t = majagna = hibiscus 

jupurns greeting: aya t, friends’ greeting 
(irvutinal eal irtation ) 

fugues enake-fish © Sp, dencella 

furguo filth: nastiness: ¢ ofmague worn. 
miilite Gjth 
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lurruiye: nécu t. broom = hoter cleaner 

inr-tagque-gal warning 

ful flower | 

tutu Hower (By tet): chagid tulw memory 
= flower of the head, See however 
just below 

Iufu prombler mera fut magwel carth- 
quake = trembling catches the house 

juitagun eoft; tender (totegua) 


U 
d- give; grant; seen in wis; wgue(t) 
waded sickness; w. pe-mica ure you sick 
= gekness youhsve (RG). Ua may 
mean ‘illness’ + ead = coe catch; 


hold 
hte cotton 


ued skint Augua w. fish-ecale = skin 
(rea) 

Hcd give: KaM-fe-w. give us = tous give 
(uene) 

wese giver an-cal w, pasion pea mops 
hand giving of man and (rmoge) 
woman 

woubu sand (wkapn) | 

wiene- give: palir wewe-mal purgque- 
idmigué the priests give (it). to people 
going to die (ecse; ookey; co; wese) 

wict-medyne flow; run (acsr-mague): *. 
fapali run lightly (ucetrga) 

weur hunger: mu. aon-iiogiete | have 
hunger (hoguropa; wkruda) 

wetirga ferry: float: raft = something 
for (ga) floating (meri[r]) 

wcur-pual raft pole 

wcur-mnaie quickly (RG); here -malht = 


icho = agouti (RG), but this = achu 
= any animal 

wehep knee 

waro must be error for cucnehigue = 
enly (Son) 

wgua ears. atiyul ear cover = deal 

upua fish (Awgua): w. chang fishes’ meat 


FRINCE] 


dts desire (see -yo-): whit come glutton = 
wish to eat: dte-co-gel desire ta serve 
(7); s¢ togie-fe desire fur faith = 
faith; #49 diigde woalro it ia time to 
tuke the siesta = desire to take— 
ais-pencho-gal (they) desire to help; 
wis tuces-guela (we) wish to rest; 
Ho on-ga tis-n-lagwt water to ime 
divine (0 give = please give 

wuede fing: throw 

oko ekin (wea) 

vtrnba hungry (hogerapa; wcur) 

-akad give (coner-what; cookery; wane) 

whe per cand (wc) 

whe) ecco a. lip = below the mouth 
(wibel) = lower lip 

den! under: chop a. under the tree, iw. 
subterranean river: lit. under water; 
abogan u. girdle = beneath the belly 

iewine by means of; used with dogde-te 
beliewe - + wlbal, for “beliewe  tn;! 
Nive-néca wi. by means of Hell 

ulmola sail 

uly canoe (hulu): #. opisal the canoe 
upset = broke (hliapaa} 

Gluc- rewt: nue ulucuje penance = well 
rested = cleared of sin; alucus he is 
tired: pew ulucas-bie you wish to rest; 
men wee tlicns-gurio we wish to rest; 
wucus epe-mal it ie good to stay; 
qi! cured uens-peela it ia not proper 
toe rest 

wigua bex; trunk (ula canue) 

unoe brave; savage 

who brmve; savage 

uefa forward: ical-ho) ow. moned? the 
road woes forward (am pd) 


ws how: why (aetgua)) wed be-gni chudé 


why do you not know 

an ofogue! they are visible (7) = how 
Hoes one see them 

tripe how 
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eni-fa ofa¢ (1) met hint = eow him 
uniaguc Savior 
tn-male: an-can. we. whatever there is 
unlae Very: a, migpe thas it is very high 
(anlar) 
unfar much: very: #, fepe-gewm- bald 
veryooften; m. panabedal very far; 
i. dre vory strong (anlan) 
aft Hour: meal = ground stuff 
wPi-ste-tt ground: palo a. ground salt 
ngue- give: sell: cht meme w. what have: 
“you to sell wa forecs cokey; moo; 
cae) 
nyuet Pay; een in prn-wguel; pengwil- 
eyuet, Samad stem as above with 
def, -f} pict pe-pemacr-ah-igert how 
inmuch did you pay 
woerta sell: pe carque w. you dear sell 
erpo brother (RG: Awrfe), Same 
wrlorl. aterm as in orne 
urlaleguo: murrucua mw. pottinger (RG); 
naile w. dish (RG) 
werue bad: strong: pr-w. Joga’ you are 
very bad (RG): a. Ave bad man: 
mona hw. bad money, In the sense 
“strong” it ia weed of the sun (wrwmad) 
wrusia chicl = strong one ; sun 
wiague give (wis) 


¥v 
fare gluse Spi pdr glass of water 


WwW 

euduke ear (BE) 

woge foreigner (FP guoea); w. Hehigwa 
Panamanian black-foreigner; tw. #- 
pogo Spaniard = white foreigner 

wegole face (B}: reacal 

wug-midupy banana = foreign matun 

wagoha seed (EB) 

tagepe yam (5) 

waraqgud wet {P) 

wiss know (guichs)}: tale-gotactrisi to 
know the Indian tongue (FP) 
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Y 
yobligue constane 
yartigue shut: y. guanadcaco shut the 
door (RAS) 


yagmin: nece ¥, room of house = inside 


yengns } 
yoguoga éilent 
yokalah meumtain (P;-yala) 


sold bill; earth; mountain: 7.-gam-bali 
in the thautiains: ¢hepur +. cleared 
ground; yal-guis gonuil Aweye in the 
earth something reap 

yalgue place: y. lute oleyd slippery place 

you-rala hock: chomor y, back-bone; 
cholbal y. cuescheye to take somecne 
on the back (cola; yorgona) 

yon-colda: pe.-y because you are = for 
your back; varcal-bal behind: fufe -y, 
istar imal pe-choja behind people 
something evil you have done = 
elanchesr 

sunW chop wild bear; peccury (RG) 

yerties tortoise-zhell (yuxeg) 

yopd refuse; repent; y. un-pgo chumdgue 
(vou) refuse to speak to me 

jupane odour; smell: puagua y. mel! a 
amell; etary. foul smelling: stinking 

yargana back (Bj yan-calg) 

song within Graguen): oO yarged water 
Ia coming in = it lendcs 

yoyuir pate: F.-eh-go] pass over: tH 


yoquir-en the tain has posed 
yadcs turtle (yanioa) 
yaya! son 
yaye-le leer brother = the sin 
COLUMELA LINIVERSITY 
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yart bey = Sp. Have 

veo needle (i20) 

yir when; because: ¥. on-macpign be- 
cause |] repent: ¥. Magetn maja-te 
because thoroughly (I) sweat: +. 
Persciuma when one aon good rerma 

yinagua dry (P) | 

¥o particle: yo man porco when we die: 
pe-yo thon indeed (yoo) 

yeeala shirt (RG), See ydgala 

sacer ankle; Ht. joint (ae below); 
fngual y, hip; knee (sstwa-yokow) 

yoedy mulatta doy (7) 

yocor chumal clhow ‘(= chixcal or 
chroneal) 


sjocsieur bird 
yégala shirt 
yor 9. punws north wind 


yala. north: mee y. eummer = north of 
the heuse-(?) 

jonéc Atigur summer =-season hor 

yoo soon; instantly (30) 

yopide at once: an 7. pel an-chaca 
Dies-guine at once all 1 tell to God 

vogue dress; suit of clothes: mela 

yoomincupal violent 

vercua: fafa yorceg noon (RG) = sun's 
middle (point) 

yorocd: spe y. noon = day's middle or 


yra sae medicine (RG; ma) 

yicu when: y. pe-nce when do you go 
(KG). See impgo, 

yierele-ti uhirt (RG) 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE AMERICANISTS 


By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


HE organization known as the Internationa! Congress of American- 
gi ists originated in Europe, more particularly in France. As in 
the case of many other important ecientific bodies, the plan for 

this Congress was for some time in preparation. 

The Société Américaine de France was organized at Paris in 1457, 
ro encourage the study of the past life-of the peoples of the American 
continent, and was an outgrowth of the interest in this subject aroused 
among European echolars by Humboldt while o resident of Paris during 
the early part of the last century, Under the impulse of his information 
and ideas an important avrakening of interest in America manifested 
itsel! among European men of science, and, above all, in everything that 
concerned the original peopling and the native inhabitants of the New 
World. 

In 1863 the value of Americanistic study was emphasized by the 
formation of a committee on American archeology within the Société 
d'Ethnographie of Paris. Meanwhile the interest in American matters 
had become so extended 25 to suggest the feasibiliry of bringing together, 
for mutual help, persons from different countries interested in American 

In 1867 a plan was outlined for an international reunion of  Amer- 
icanists"’ during a conference that took place in London between M. 
Matin de Moussy, at that time President of the Société Américaine de 
France, and Mr W,. Bollaert, a resident of London who was 4 corre- 
epondent of the University of Chile. The plan outlined at this conference 
was not immediately realized by the Société Américaine de France, bur 
was held to through all the vicissitudes that befell the country during 
the wars of 1870 and 1871; and when in 1873 the Société resumed its 
meetings the subject waa again brought forward and. discussed, and 
action determined on. Accordingly the president and the secretary of 
the Société issued an invitation, dated Paris, August 25, 1574, and 
addressed to ‘All persons engaged in the study of America, the inter- 
pretation of its monuments, and the ethnographical writings on the racce 
of America," to meet at Nancy on July 19-22, 1875. 
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This became the First Congress of Americanista Every country of 
Europe responded to the call by letter or by delegation. Among the 
official delegates were Dr Reinich of Vienna: Dr Liemans of Leyden; 
Dr Lublein of Norway: Don Vicenti Vasquez Queipo of Madrid; Dr F. 
Lancia of Palermo, and Dr Paplonakiof Warsaw. The British Museum 
was represented by Dr R. H. Major; Mr Bollaert with Mr N. Tribner 
came from London, and the President and Secretary of the Société 
Américainé from Paris.. Algeria waa represented by M Cahen Hondas, 
Professor of Arabic at Oran: Dr Stephen d'Austarchi came from Con- 
itantinople; M. Ogura. Yomon from Yedo, Japan, and Dr Chile y 
Naranjo from the Canary islands. Every country in South America 
sent delegates. Among these were Don Vicente Quesada, Director of 
the Revista de Buenos Ayres; Don José M. Semper of Bogota: R. P. 
Falier, Rector of St Gabriel College, Quito: and M. Felix Diboa, of Lima. 
Canada was represented by M. R. P. Anthoine and the Reverend John 
Campbell. Mexico sent Dr Pimentel, President of the Liceo Hidalgo. 
The United States delegates were Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and Robert C.. Winthrop, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The first Congress met at the appointed time and place. The 
mayor of Nancy made the city gay with the flags of all the American 
nations from Canada to Paraguay.. The meetings were held in the Ducal 
Paluce, whose great hall was-decorated for the occasion. At one end 
stond a sheaf of the various American flags, at the other end hung a group 
of four large shields bearing the names of Lief Erikson, Jean Cousin de 
Dieppe, Christopher Columbus, and Amerigo Vespucci. In a separate 
room a Oolloction .of various artifacts illustrative of the arts and. life of 
the native tribes of America was exhibited. 

Sixteen articles of organization were formulated and adopted. The 
first stated that the International Congress of Americanists had for ite 
object the contribution to the progress of the study of the ethnography, 
linguistics, and historic relations of the two Amerions, especially during 
the pre-Columbian period: The other fifteen-articles pertained to the 
organization of the Congress, ‘The officera were to be a President, a 
Secretary, and-a Treasurer, The principal work was delegated to two 
Conmmumitters, one to be formed in the city in which the Congress was to be 
held, the other to be composed of members of the Société Américaine 
and the Institute of Paria. Baron du Mast was elected the first president, 
and Dr Lucien Adam the first secretary. 

Many of the papers presented dealt with alleged pre-Calumbian 
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voyages and the traces of pozsible contact between the eastern and the 
western continents prior to L497. 

One paper may be especially mentioned: it was called "The Dream 
of Columbus” and was read by M. Gravier, The writer dwelt on the 
hope of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the Indies could be 
reached by way of America, or rather across America, He mentioned 
the proposal made by Alvarado in 1544 that a canal across the isthmus 
by way of Nitaragua would open a passage: of Gomura in 1551 to estab- 
lish a road from one ocean to the other; of the proposal in 1608 by Mr 
Peterson, the founder of the Bank of England, to organize a party to 
explore a rote fora canal; of the views on the subject of Lord Nelson 
in #790, of Lowis Napoleon in 1840, besides others, He closed his 
atidrese by declaring that “Science and Art will yet accomplish the 
Dream of Columbus!" It is to be hoped that some who heard this 
declaration of M. Gravier may be present at the Congress that is to meet 
In Washington in 1914, to rejoice with us and with the world that. the 
“Dream of Columbus" haz at last been realized. 

According to the rules adopted, the Congress was to meet every two 
years, and the second gathering was held at Luxembourg in 1877, The 
attendance was large, and thirty-one names of persons appear as dele- 
gates from the United States, representing the [Metrict of Columbia, 
and the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Iiinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, lowa, and California. A letter 
was sent to the Congress at Luxembourg from the Governor of Indiana 
and the Mayor of Indianapolis inviting the Congress to hold ite third 
meeting inthatcity. According to the by-laws in force at that time, how- 
ever, the Congress was obliged to hold all ita sessions in Europe, therefore 
the invitation had to be declined. Many eminent men took part in the 
proceedings, among them Dr Rudolf Virchow of Berlin, who treated and 
discussed physical anthropology. 

The Third Congress met at Brussels in 1879, and the interest was 
unabated, 

In 1881 the Fourth Congress convened at Madrid, To this Congress 
was presented by Major J. W. Powell, the first official report from this 
country concerning the work that was being carried on by institutions 
in the American field. He told of the founding of the United States 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and of the activities of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, the Archmo- 
logical Institute of America, and the Academy of Sciences at Davenport, 
lowa, and mentioned some important contributions that had already 
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been made to the study of America. He concluded by saying, "It will 
thus be perceived that the field has already been extensively cultivated 
and ita magnitude recognized." Major Powell urged the Congress to 
arrange to hold a session in America in the neap future. 

In 1885 the Fifth Congress met at Copenhagen. 

The Sixth convened at Turin in 1836. 

The Seventh was held at Berlin in 1888, 

The eighth met in 1890 at Paris, At this session plans were made 
to make the Ninth Congress, which was due in 1892, commemorative 
of the discovery of the new Continent by Columbus, and to that end it 
was agreed to hold the meeting in the convent of Santa Maria de la 
Rabida in the province of Huelva, Spain, 

The Ninth Congress accordingly met at Huelva in 1992 under the 
auspices of the King of Spain.and his cabinet. The Spanish authorities 
offered cordial hospitality, and the railroads seconded the generosity of 
the Government. A remarkable exhibit illustrative of the history of the 
Antertéain continent was brought together and skilfully displayed. In 
this task several nations, including the United States, participated. 

During the session of thie Congress considerable attention was given 
to the question as to whether the name America was derived from a 
native tern or from the name of the Italian who wrote of the voyage of 
Columbus, Charts were exhibited tending to show that the name was 
weed prior to rso7, the year when the proposition was made at St Die 
to honor Amerigo Vespucci. In connection with the discussion of this 
question a letter was cead from Sr Cardenas, President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, dated May 22, 1882, in which he said, “Not only is there a 
chain of mountains called Amérique, but this chain is inhabited by a 
tribe called by that name and there are indications that the tribe was 
found in this region in the old time." 

The Tenth Congress was held in Stockholm in 4894. At this session 
it was decided to hold a special meeting during the following year in the 
City of Mexico. | 

The Eleventh Congress met in the City of Mexico in 1995, and for 
the first time assembled on the continent which was the field of special 
study and interest to the members. 

At the Stockholm meeting it had been agreed to hold the next 
regular meeting in Holland, but, owing to unexpected obstacles, the 
session wis not convened. However, in 1900 the Congress resumed 
its regular sézsions and the Twelfth reunion waa held in Paris. At this 
gathering a resolution was passed to the effect that thenceforth the 
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Congress of Americanists-should hold its sessions alternatively In Europe 
and America, every two years, but never twice consecutively in any one 
country; and this resolittion has since governed its movements. 

In 1902 the Thirteenth Congress metin New York. The attendance 
was large and representative, both a3 to nationalities and to scholarship. 

In 1904 the Fourteenth Congress was held in Stuttgart. 

In 1906 the Fifteenth Congress convened at Quebec. 

In 1908 the Sixteenth Congress met at Vienna, 

In 910 two sessions of the Seventeenth Congress were held, one at 
Buenos Aires, the other at the City of Mexico. 

In rgr2 the Eighteenth Congress met in London, 

All these meetings were of a high standard in regard to organiza- 
tion and well attended by prominent Americanist scholars from all 
countries, many of whom represented either their governments or 
notable institutions, The Congresses were helpful in bringing together 
men dwelling far apart but working in related lines, and were also very 
pleasant socially, 

The valuable scientific proceedings of these congresses have been 
published and constitute-a series of twenty-four volumes. 

At the Paris session, in 1900, a set of Articles and Statutes was: 
approved by the Council] for future congresses af the Aniericanists, a 
tranalation of which is here appended: 

Aut, 1.—The International Congress of Americanists has for its ob- 
ject the historic and scientific study of the two Americas and. their 
inhabitants, 

Agr, 2.—This congress takes place every two years: as-far as possible, 
it shall alternate its sessions between the Oid and New \WVorlds: it cannot 
meet twice following iti the same country. 

Arr. 3.—It is composed of thy reunion of ‘the persons: who have 
requested adtiission and paid their subscription, 

Art. 4-—At the end of each aession the Congress designates the place 
where the next session shall be held, and chooses # certain number of 
persons charged to constitute an Organizing Committee at the designated 
place. 

Art. 5.—Tho Committee names its President, and chooses. at its 
pleasure its resident and corresponding members. 

Agt..6,—The Committee fixes the exact date of the session, the 
number of sittings, the amount of subscription, arranges the program 
and the questions to he treated: prepares, if there is occasion, the pre- 
liminary reports to be produced at the Congress, sends the invitations, 
receives subscriptions, and delivers members’ tickets. 
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Agr. 7.—The Committee takes charge of al) the necessary arrange- 
ments which concern the places of meeting of the Congress and the 
holding of sittings. 

Ast. 8—The lists of subjects considered by the Committee are sent 
heiorchand co the members; these may propose for the Committee's 
acceptance such modifications as appear to them useful; a part of the 
sittings of each session is also reserved for questions not comprised in 
the program, which may be proposed by a member and accepted by 
the Committee. 

Aer. 9.—The Bureau of the Committee performs the functions of a 
Provisional Bureau during the first sitting of the session, The members 
of the final Bureau are nominated during the sitting. 

Aur. 10.—The final (défnitif) Bureau is composed of a President, of 
six Vice-Presidents, of whom two at least belong to the country where 
the Congress is held, a General Secretary, four Secretaries, and the 
‘Treasurer. 

Agr. t1.—The Congress may confer on persons noted for services 
rendered by them to American ‘studies the titles of Honorary President 
or Vier President. 

Aegt. 2.—A Council ts attached to the Bureau: it should Include, as 
niuch as possible, members of all nationalities represented at the Congress, 

Awr. t3.—The Bureau and Council united have to examine resoly- 
tions presented tu the Congress, and to make reports on them, if necessary; 
they will pronounce on any appea's which might arise, will stady the 
modifications to be introduced in the rules, the propositions relative to 
the seatof the next Congress, and will determine the distribution of books 
and objects offered to the Congress, which must always belong to the 
country inowhich the session takes place. 

Agt. tg¢.—A‘commizsion of five local members ig united with the 
(aeneral Secretary and the Treasurer to constitute a Committee of 
Publication, which has the fullest authority to publish the proceedings 
of the Congress and clear up the accounts, This Committee will see 
to the distribution of the volumes, 

Aut, r5.—A permanent Council composer of the former Presidents 
and General Secretaria: is charged to maintain the tradition of the 
Congress, to watch aver the proper execution of the regulations, and to 
lace the unforeseen difficulties which might arise in the interval between 
two sessions. The President and General Secretary of the previous 
session exercise the same functions towards the permanent Council, and 
will arrange the negotiations relating to the holding of the next Congress 
which will take place on the same continent. 
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IX manuserjit volume 2291, in the British Museum, is an account 
ofa" Voyage to Maryland—170§ and 1706." ‘This manuscript, although 
rather brief, contains 2ome interesting references to conditions prevailing 
in the colony at that time. It does not, unfortunately, contain the name 
of the author, but its authenticity is beyond question. That part of the 
manuscript treating of the Indians is-given below: 

Fol. ro; “The Indians of that countrey ace very Lusty Propper men 
aa you shall see, having fine straitt Limbs of a Tawney Complection, 
uscing Beares Gréese to anoint therniselves and so lett it dry in the sun. 
there haire is as black as jett but they Notch itt and Cutt itt into severdll 
formes atid shapes as Best likes ‘em, being verry antick as to what formes 
and shapes they cutt itt in, some leaving nothing butt a Lock behind, 
some leaving 2 Locks one of each side, some one onely just upon there 
forehead, sometimes one upon the Crowne of there heads. they Paint 
there Bodies all over with some sort of Pictures of other, and alao there 
faces.) the women are aleo painted like y* men, have very long: Black 
haire downe to there hams, they Carrie the Ciuldren at there backs Like. 


Care to build there Cabbius which they always doe on o swamp or 


* This undoubtedly refers to tattooing, anil ae we may ane the Indians to have 
belonged toether the Lenn) Lenape ora kindred! ibe, the following desctiption Li of 
interest: 

“Tn the yror pv47, a veteran warrior of the Lenape nation and Monsey uibe, 
rated among the own people for hie bravery and prowess, and equally dreaded by 
thelr eseinies, joined the Chrigthin Indians who then resided at this place |Bethleheny, 
Pennsylvania). “‘Thiv mon, who wae then at an advanced age. had a most striking 
appearance, and could not be viewed without astonishment. Besides that hia body 
wee full of ecore, where he hail been atriok and pierced by thet arrears of the ening’, 
titre was pet a apat to be seen, on. that part of it which wos expoeed to whew, Lint whut. 
wat tattoned over wilh some ciravwing reltive to (u achlevements, eo that the whole 
tithe ance the beholder with amazentent and terror. On hin whole face, neck. 
shoulders, atmes. thighs ani lege, avcwell ae on hie bterst and back, were represented 
sorties of the warts actlons and emgayperrerite he bud been in) in short, the whole of 
his history wan there deposited which waa well Known to these of hie mation.""“—Hecke~ 
wehider, An Account of the MWistory, Manners, and Cystoma of the Indian Nations 
in Trans, Amer, Philos, Soe, vol, tp. tom, Mila, 18i9, 
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Branch neare to-a Littl run of water, they Cutt downe halle a dozen 
forked Poles and sett ‘om up on end, then they curt Downe some-small 
Poles for Rafters ‘and so Covering it with Barke, they make there fire 
in the Middle af the Catt and sae lye Round itt upon Matte or Beare 
skins which they offen kill and eate they being extrordinary food, they 
live much upon oysters getting vast quantities of ‘em and «0 Koast ‘em 
ina fire,’ ae also fish which they are great artists at Catching and some- 
times they shoote ‘em with Bow and atrows, which they learne. ther 
Children to we before they Learne ‘em the tee of the Gun. The women 
they Plant the Corne and watter mellons and get itt ready while the men 
go abroad in the woods Hunting after other Game;"* 

Once, while in the forest, an Indian hunter wad met. He had come 
upon come deer “when on asudden the Dears ither saw him or-smelt him 
and 56 Ran away as hard as they could: the Indian immediately tooke a. 
little Tomahauke, a sort of Iathing hammer that will cutt at one side 
like o hatrhett, and cutt the Barke about a foot aquare from a Popplar 
Tree und upon the tree where the Barke was he Drew the Picture of a 
Squirrel and knelt Downe and worshipt itt and as soon as done he toak 
his Gun and away he went cleare contrary ta which way the Dears took, 
and in less than half a quarter of an hower | hearde him shoot.” The 
hunter killed a deer which he supposed to have been the one previously 
EMC ith. 


D. |. Bosuxece, Jn: 
LXIVERSITY. Vinoriia 


A DEATH MASK OF W J McGEE 


ORE than a decade ago, when the writer wus requested to make # 
| study of the brain of Major J. W. Powell! the late WJ McGee, 
Whom P then met for the first time,-signified his earnest inten- 
tion fo bequeath his own brain and body to scientific purposes. Although 
1 This etatement beurre int the conelialoy reachey) hy Mr Holmes in his theseri ption 
of the shetl-heap at Popes Creek, Maryland: “The valves of the shetis ore uanally 
jarnited, Gut ate rarely broken, & condition making it practically certain that the 
oysters were mouater OF «leaned and nop broken open with kolyes or hammers"“— 
Aboriginal Sheil-heapa. in Amer. Asthe woop, p, 124. 
t° The Natives of thir Countsy aro generally well proportioned, and able-bodied. 
‘Mex, delighting chiefly in Hunting, being generally exceliont Murks-Men, while the 
Woren oot only maiage thelr Domestic Afaite, but aleo Tillage, Plantations, and all 
manner of improvement of hve Lowe" —Morder, A Destipthm of Mary-Land, in 
Cropraphy Rechifed, Londen, 1693, p. so6: 
*The Ceretital Charactenittics of Diuingwishod Men, with special reference to 
the late Major J, W. Powell, Read belote the Anthropdlogicul Soctety of Waatingtan. 
May 1, ro09. Published in American Anthro palingi yd, wal. 5. nog. HOS. . 
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DEATH-MASK OF Ws MAGEE 
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niaking no mention of it at the time, he was aware of symptoms which 
he subsequently associated with the cancer that caused his death and 
concerning which he wrote an ante-miortem note published in Scsence, 
8,5. XXXVI, pp- 348-351. On the approach of his death, in. personal 
lettera and through his friends, Or McGee reiterated his wish and for- 
mulated the following bequest in his testament: 


 Porsugnt to an intention fixed in carly manhood on learning that a certain 
State provided by law that medical grarluates should have dissecting room experi- 
ence and yet made no provision for the requisite subjects; conformably with the 
shocking econontic waste represented by the cities of the dead in the long-settled 
portians of the country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my 
efforts and myself to the public good, ] give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor; except that my 
brain go, with that of the late J. W. Powell (now in my custody), to Dr E. A, 
Spitzka of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, tor study and 
preservation at his discretion... . 
Impressed by the neediess burden of mortuary observances.in every Stage 
of human development, | desire and direct that no funeral services, save of the 
aimplest character, be held over my remains. 


Dr MeGee’s body was received by the writer at the Daniel Baugh 
Institute of Anatomy on September 5, 19tz. It had been embalmed 
and the tissues were in a good state of preservation. In compliance 
with Dr McGee's wishes a series of observations were begun, and after 
ant interruption, due to the writer's illness, have been resumed. 

The accompanving photographs show the death-mask as it was 
prepared from the mold made immediately on the reception of the 
body. The brain on removal weighed 1410 grams (49.74 oz. avoir), 
or about 60 grams above the average for the same age. ‘The important 
measurements of the head were: 


Circtimference.... 2.0 eeee cere reseres = 68 cm. 
Ear to.ear over verte... 38 cm 
Max. antero-posterior diam... ....-...00.000% ig.1 cm 
Max. transverse diam... .-. 0.00 0.eaeccue daar 16.0 ¢m, 
Cephalic index. . 84:77 


The detailed findings concerning the cerebral morphology and the 
pathologic manifestations are being studied and recorded, but these, 
as well as an appreciation of Dr McGee's life-wark, must be deferred 
to-a later publication. 

Dr McGee's recognition of the need of studying the brains of in- 
telligent persons, as well asthe necd of affording every opportunity for 
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the prosecution of research into obscure pathologic manifestations as 
exemplified in cancerous growths, is noteworthy even in this assumedly 
enlightened age. It ie a legitimate claim of science that all persons, 
particularly those of superior intellectual capacity, permit themselves 
to become avuilable for scientific study immediately after death. Tt is 
but never in abundance, and always derived from pauper institutions 
and in varying degrees of morbosity ond dissolution. Concerted action 
among cultured persons yielded some [ruitful results in the Mutual 
Autopsy Society of Paris, the Cornell Brain Association, and the American 
Anthropometric Society," 

Dr McGee's example, it is to be hoped, may encourage others to do 
likewiae,. 


Evwarkp Axtnony SPiTzRA 
jirreeson Mamcat Cotiece 
PRU ADELPHIA, PEeXSVLVANLA 


ALGONKIN P AND § IN CHEYENNE 


Is his recently published "Preliminary Report on the Linguistic 
Classification of Mgonquian Tribes," Michelson speaks of “the apparent 
change of -p(a)m- to -m- and -p(a)i- to -xt-."9- 1 believe it is rather clear 
from R. Petters data alone’ that original Algonkin intervocalic p (ar 5) 
regiilarly disappears in Cheyenne: Examples of this are: 
nie “to die": Cree eipi-w “he dies 
e-ra “ nightly" (2g Is peetpomtive clement): Cree Hbzsk- “night” (note that 

in both thee casera Cree -ipi-, -idi- corresponds to Cheyenne -r-) 
bdem- "to wee" (<< “wd <= *aitg-> Algunkin w becomes Cheyenne p, preceding 

or Tollawing & becoming: labialized) po J): Fox ted pA-m- 

«doa “referring to water’ (< *-diwa < *-fi pate): Cree -dhaten “by means of water” 
-<neore- “standing” (< *.sigpowi): Cree wihdui-ey “he stand; Ojibwa affow 

“to scan 
he “river”, if secomlarily transposed from *hoe Cc "hope < *uppe: for af > ho 

see efona below): Cree spi “river 





Initial », however, seeme to have comained in Cheyenne, at least in some 


_,. |Set the writer's memoir: “A Study of the Brainy of Six Eminent Sclentiats and 
Scholars Belonging to the American Anthropometric Soclety, together with a De 
scription of the Sleull of Prof. E.. Cope," Trams, Amer: Philos. Soc. n. 2. xt. 1pOTs 

'Twentyighth Annual Heport of the Bureay of American Ethnology, 1972, 
[+ 233- 

"See KR. Petter, “Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar.” Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Aumciation, |, pp. 443-474. 


Iw PA EO WEVA Lad 


reel woe cee ear Ady 





en es eo ee ee! en | 
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cases. (C/f., for instance, Cheyenne na-perna “| grind it" with Cree 
pint-pu-ifa-w “he grinds if.” 

Intervocalic Algonkin = has reguiatly developed to Cheyenne A 
(doubtful if-also imitially; see *hoe > ohe above), Examples ore: 


chong “atone (<< “sar, Algonkin inorganic s ta to be kept apart from organic 
1; Pappears everywhere normally ast, while 2 either disappears or appears in 
Cree, Ojibwa, and Delaware asi, in Fox as ¢, in Cheyenne-ae o, at least in 
part, (probably ales as.@), in Natick oe 4, generally written w in Eliot's Bible, 
Algonkin “as > Cheyenne *aho-, acsimilated to eha-; for -ma < *-mi, cf, 
Cheyenne mala “‘woed"': Cree mittiv-me: Fox: ann; Cree sas; Ojibwa 
assin; Natick harsun (I, ¢. karan); Delaware “Olin; Abenaki sen’ "stone," 
nd-cini-m' “my stone" 

make “lirge™ {assimilated from “uso, perhaps “mast, < "musi; cf, mala 
“wool” <0 "mu'ld, perhaps “wa'h, < "muich): Cree min- “much, very; 
Natick piss, morn (i.e. msi, mast) “preat™ 

naked thoce,” sake “ theee of": Fox wése* “three: Cree niste, § It ia Hkely that 
-h- of Cheyenne ndata-goes back ta -e < =s2- (cf. Cree mente and see -oha below) 

sohon “five” (< "nese or assimilated from “nisew or *wasrn?): Blackfoor wite-fé, 
Ate Ampabo yiéon! () quote irom Krocher’s MS notes) may point to inter- 
vocalic -5- for Western Algonkin “five as contrasted with Eastern Algonkin 
mand! ie, g. Fox wyiname', Ojibwa minaw, Abenaki moldn") 

“tha “by means of the wind" (< "ant < “-asti; for at > #, ee mahd above): Cree 
alt ai by the wine ad 


Both of these phonetic laws could be abundantly paralleled elsewhere, 
for example in Indo-germanic, Thus, original p ts lost in Celtic (cf. Old 
trish ddim "I drink" with Sanskrit pibdmes "1 drink"). Original ; 
becomes 4 in both Greek and Avestan (cf. Greek epid and Avestan hafia- 
with Latin septem), These remarks are, of course, intended merely to 
indicate that Cheyenne loss of intervocalic p and change of original » to 
k are not isolated phonetic processes. 

E. Sarin 

GEOLCniCaAL Stavev or Canana 

‘Cittawa, Ontagio 
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Mexican Archeology and Ethnology.—A greater impetus will be 
given to the International School of American Archeology and Ethnology 
in the City of Mexico in this, the fourth year of its-existence. The mem- 
bers have been added to and the fund for ite use will be imcreased so aa 
to permit of larger activitiés and explorations. The school was founded 
in 1910 by the governments of Mexico and Prussia, Columbia University, 
Harvard University, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Hispanic 
Society of America under the initiative of Columbia. In the second 
year of the school the government of Russia, through the Impenal 
Academy of Sciences, and the government of Bavaria, joined the school, 
and in the third year, the government of Austna and the aty of Leipsic, 
through Its.ethnological museum joined, During the first year the bud- 
get of the school, including salaries and fellowships, amounted ta $6,000, 
in the second and third years to $10,000 each, and in the coming year it 
will be #12,000, of which amount Mexico contributes $3,000 and two 
£500 fellowships: Noelementary or popular instruction is given in the 
school, but opportunity is offered to advanced students to famillarize 
themeelves with the problems of Mexican archeology and ethnology, 
and to understand researches in theve fields, The objects collected by 
the school are placed at the disposal! of the National Museum of Mexico 
to make such selections as it thinks desirable and the remainder becomes 
the property of the patrons of the school, The first director of the school 
was Professor Eduard Seler, of Berlin, appointed by Prussia; the second 
was Professor Franz Hoas, of New York, appointed by Columbia: the 
third was Professor Jorge Engerrand, of Mexico, appointed by Mexico, 
und the fourth will be Profeasor A. M. Tozzer, appointed by Harvard. 

It has heen the endeavor of the successive directors to organize the 
work of the school in such a way as to concentrate the energies of the 
school on a few. carefully selected taska. Professor Seler undertook an 
Investigation of the ruins of Palenqwe and of some of the less-known ruins 
of Yucatan, and, after the completion of this work, inuugurated investiga- 
tions on the archeological types of the valley of Mexico. In the same 
year Professor Boas devoted some time to linguistic studies on the dialects 
ofthe Nahua. Inthe second year the archeological-atudies m the valley 
of Mexico were continiied,and o series af atratigraphical exatninations of 
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sites was tindertaken, These led to the discovery of a regular sequence 
of three cultural types, the presence of which was known before, although 
their relative ages had not been determined, and pointed out the need of 
extended stratigraphical investigations in the valley of Mexico. Remains 
were found deep below the level of the lakes of the valley of Mexico, 
showing the great antiquity of the various types af culture. On the 
hills, sites were discovered in which the oldest type of culture appeared 
on the surface, The investigation of the dialects of Mexico was con- 
tinued, particularly through studies on the southern dialects of the Nahua, 
Studies on Mexican folklore were also taken up, which yielded the most 
abundant and interesting results, suggesting the most curious interrela- 
tions between the folklore of Spain, Africa, and America; and suggésting 
a much more important influence of Spanish folklore on Amwrican 
tradition than has generally been assumed to exist. In the third year, 
Professor Engerrand continued similar lines of work. Under his direction 
the stratigraphical work was continued ona large seale in the valley of 
Mexico, and yielded most interesting results, clearing up still further 
the historical relation between the three cultural types. A compuratiye 
study was also made in the state of Colima; One of the fellows of the 
school who worked under his direction made a farge folkiore collection 
in Gaxaca, and studied the Huave, one of the isolated languages of that 
area, which he proved to be related tio the Mixe. Another fellow con- 
tinued bis studies on the language, religion, and folklore of the Tepecano, 
i Pima tribe in northern Jalisco. The importance of the stratigraphical 
work conducted by the school has proved s¢ great that the Geological 
[netitute of Mexico is now continuing this enterprise on a large scale by 
means of borings. During the coming year, under the direction of 
Professor Tozzer, the stratigraphical work in the walloy of Mexico will 
be continued, and the study of folklore will receive particular attention. 
The studies on the Nahua dialects will also be continiied —Setence. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie tnd Urge- 
schichte:-—The forty-fourth meeting of the Deutsche Gesellachafe fir 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte was held at Nirnberg, 
August 3-10, with Professor Dr F. vin Luechan (Berlin) as president. 
His presidential address was of a general character, dealing-to some extent 
with questions of social anthropology. Of the papers of special interest 
to American anthropologists mention may first be made of that of Dr 
F. Krause (Leipzig) on the Indian occupancy of the North American 
prairtes. Dr Krause uaid: 
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“The prairies consiet of two parts, the northern, a plateau syitable 
wnly for hinting, and the eastern, suitable for agriculture. To rhese 
geographic conditions there are two corresponding elements of popula- 
tion—the agricultural tribes in the lower prairie and the hunting tribes 
on the plateau, The first are geographically connected with the agri- 
cultural area of the eastern part of the North American continent, while 
the second are connected geographically with the hunting tribes of the 
North and West, Huffalo-hunting (which was also practised in certain 
seasons bey the more strictly agricultural tribes) and camp-life served as 
the basis of a uniform culture of both elementa This uniform culture of 
the Indiana of the prairies presenta a distinct character not elsewhere 
found. The agricultural tribes came from the South and East, the hunt- 
ing tribes came partly from the Rocky mountuina atid are partly eastern 
trites which were pressed forward by European ee(tlers [rom the St 
Lawrence region to the platean-praitic, which up to that time had not 
been permanently eettled This fact, drawn from history and tradition, 
is confirmed by the investigations of the anthropalogic, linguistic, 
cultural, and archeological conditions of the territory, As a result of 
these investigations it has been found that there exist two types af prairie- 
culture: a northern, which ig much influenced by the culture of the 
tiorthern hurititig tribea: and a southern, with distinct ¢astern char- 
acteristics, Therefore both these types are the offspring (Awsldwfer) 
of the two great North American. culture spheres—that of the northern 
hunting tribes and that of the eastern agricultural tribes. These two 
Ausldufer came into relation with each other during the migration into 
the prairie, where they intermingled without consolidating, but, singu- 
larly enough, formed o distinc: uniform culture which has nothing in 
common with the northern: and eastern cultures, and whose origin must 
be cought in the prairie itself.” 

Another interesting paper was read by Professor Dr Th, Koch- 
Grinberg (Freiburg i Br.) on his explorations in northern Brazil up to 
the Rio Orinoco during 1911-13. He traversed the savannas and 
mountain region between Rio Branco and Roroima, and gavein his paper 
an accountof the habits and cuvtome of the tribes occupying that region, 
especially the Taulipang, whom he regards as the most amiable and 
most prepossessing of all the Indians, The expedition encountered 
great difficulties during its western progress on the Uraricuésa river and 
alao while crossing the mountains toward the watershed of the Orinoco, 
which was finally reached by way of its hitherto unknown right tributary, 
the Ventoaré. Professor Koch-Griinberg read some incantations and a 
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fairy-tale of the Taulipang, and also reproduced by the phonograph a 
sumber of dance songs and flute melodies, The incantations, of which 
he has recorded a number in the original text with interlinear translation, 
represent the most important results of the expedition, as up to the 
present time such material from South America was utiknown, 

A. Poznanski discussed the archeological excavations in Tidhianaco 
at Lake Titicaca. 

F. N. 


Indian Remains in Maine.—Early this year the Department of 
Archeology of Phillips Academy at Andover, Mazs,, sent an expedition 
to Maine to conduct an exploration of various sites. By the end of 
August the party had located and mapped a hundred or more shell- heaps 
and village sites. Forvy-eight shell-heape were found within ten miles 
of Bar Harbor, and if the circle be extended to fifteen miles, there must 
be atieast 7s. Several of these were examined. and hundreds of bone 
and stone implements taken therefrom. The coast from below Blue 
Hill to Bar Harbor (excepting the Castine region) was carefully investi- 
gated in the hope that a “Red Paint People” cemetery might be dis- 
covered; but fn spite of much searching, no undisturbed site could be 
located, although disturbed cemeteries were found at Blue Hill and at 
Sullivan Falls, and about two hundred stone objects removed therefrom. 
The largest shell-heap lice on Boynton's Point in the town of La Moine. 
This deposit is more than 200 meters long-and 20 to 30 meters in width, 
[t is-roughly estimated that some 7,000,000 clam-shelle are in the heap. 
About 1100 articles of liane and stune were taken [rom this heap, The 
harpoons collected by the expedition number 185 or more, aml present 
several types of lafting and barhing. -Sections of the shells were removed 
in 48 undisturbed condition and sent to Andover in order that 3 cross- 
section may be-exhibited for the purpose of giving visitors and students 
4 better idea of shell-heaps than the usnal exhibits of articles removed 
(rom wich places. Altogether about 4200 objects were collected from the 
sites during the season. Theexpedition ended irs labors about September 
1§: Dr Charles Peabody directed the work, with Mr W. K. Moorehead ae 
curator in charge through the season. Francis Manning, of Harvari, 
Wid assistant, and Ernest Sugden surveyor The party numbered 
twelve Or fgurteen persons and the work done waa extensive, 


A Haida Food Plant.—!n the Haida stories recorded by the writer 
in 1900-roo01 on Queen Chartotte islands, Britsh Columina, several 
references ane made to a plant called in the Skidegate dialect tage’ayken 
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and in Massett fa'nst!ic, the roots of which were used as food. This 
hae since been identified by Dr Charles F. Newcombe, of Victoria, 
British Columbia, well known for his scientific researches along the north 
Pacific coast. Ina letter written to Professor Boas about two years ago 
he has the following to say regarding it: 

“The Skidegate people always told me that it grew at TI'el [about 
1014 miles north of the entrance to Skidegate inlet], bute thia year they 
were able to show me a few plante growing in the graveyard at Skidegate, 
and later 1 found one family using it, ina fish camp near Maseett, under 
the same nome. They had a lot of roots, about as thick asa lead pencil, 
and were about to roast them slowly in the embers of the fire at which 
they were toasting fish. They said that the pith of the roots would then 
become assweet a9 sugar. 

“The plant is evidently a Lupin, probably Lupinus livoralis Dgls.. 
and | found a quantity of It growing on the sea-shore, near Rose Spit. 
close to some very old driftwood. camping places, with long roots with 
granular excrescences. The roots reached far into the loose sand, 
exactly as described by the original collector, Douglas, on the coasts to 
the north of Columbia river, where, too, the natives cooked them in the 
same way. The plants agree with his description so far as | can say." 


J. RK, SwasTox 


A MisceLiany in honer of the sixtieth birthday of Dr William Ridge- 
way, professor of archeology In Cambridge University, is in course of 
preparation for publication. The volume will contain seme congratu- 
latery verses by A. D. Godley, public orator in the University of Oxford, 
Greek verses by Professor John Harrower, a photogravure portrait ol 
Professot Ridgeway, and a series of articles on classics and ancient 
archeology, medieval literature and history, and anthropology and com- 
parative religion. In the latter subjects the contributions are as fol- 
lows: E. Thurston, “The Number Seven in Hindoo Mythology." T. A. 
Joyce, "The Weeping God." S.A. Cook, "The Evolution and Survival 
of Primitive Thought.” J. G,. Frazer, "The Serpent and the Tree of 
Life." W. Boyd Dawkina, “The Settlement of Britain in the Prehistoric 
Age" W. Wright, “The Mandible from the Morphological and Anthro- 
pological Point of View.” (C, G, Seligmann, “Ancient Egyptian Beliefs 
in. Modern Egypt.” WL. H. Duckworth, “Craniological Noten" W., 
H. R. Rivers, "The Contact of Peoples." J, Rendell Harris, "The 
Diescurit in Byzantium and its Neighborhood." C. 5S, Myers, “ Primi- 
tive Music.” Henry Balfour, ''Some Pecular Fishing Appliances and 
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their Geographical Distribution.” A. C. Haddon, "The Outrigger Ca- 
noes of Torres Straits ‘and North Queensland.” J, H. Moulton, “ Notes 
in Iranian Ethnography.” 


Frederick Albion Ober died at Hackensack, New Jersey, June 1, r943, 
aged) sixty-four years, Mr Ober had long been interested in anthro- 
pological subjects and had been a collector of note, He visited the West 
fndies as commissioner of the World's Columbian Exposition in 1891-92, 
making noteworthy collections throughout an area in which he had 
traveled extensively in the seventies, a part of the published results of 
which is his work Campsite the Caribbees (1879). Mr Ober also wrote 
many Volumes of travel and adventure, and several books for boys, 
designed chiefly to impart information on ethnological and historical 
subjects, as The Last of the Arawaks (1901), A Boy among the Pueblos 
(1902), With the War Chiefs (1o0a), With Osceola the Seminole (1905), 
A Friend of King Pailip (1906), and In Aimg Philip's War (1907). 
Mr Ober was a member of the American Antiquarian Society, under 
whose auspices wae published in 194 his Aborigines of the West Indies 
(46 pp.). 


[tr isstated in Nature that the [talian archeological mission to Crete, 
under the leadership of Professor Halbherr, announces the discovery at 
Cortina of a temple dedicated to Egyptian deities, bearing the dedication 
by Flavia Philyra, the foundress. In the inner cella were found images 
of Jupiter, Serapis, leis, and Mercury, with fragients of a colossal statue, 
suppased to be that of the foundress. A little fight of steps leads down 
to a subterranean chamber in which ceremonies of purification were 
performed. The excavation of the numerous prehistoric sites in the 
island of Malta is being actively prosecuted under the direction of Pro- 
iessor T. Zammit. The most important discovery is that of a series of 
well tombs of the Punic type at the Kaililia plateau, northwest of Rabat. 
A large number of skeletana, with pottery, lamps, spindle-whorlg, and a 
circular bronze mirror, has been unearthed. A partial exploration of 
the Ghar Dalam cave, conducted by Professor Taliaferro and Mr C. 
Rizzs, produced bones of a hippopotamus and a deer, above which lay 
a quantity of prehistoric sherds. The museum, by the bequest of the 
late Mr Parnia, has received a large collection of books about Malta and 
RUMErOUs antique objects, 

Tue daily life of the ancient cliff-dwellers is exhibited in the new 
permanent Southwestern Indian hall just added to the museum of 
anthropology of the University of California, in San Francisco. Two 
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other phases of aboriginal life are abundantly illusteated in the same new 
hall—the town-iwelling arte, crafts, rites, and industries of the Pueblo 
Indians, and the life of war and the chase led by the nomadic tribes of 
the Southwest, such as the wild Apache, Navaho, Pima, Papago, and 
Walapai. The museum is open free to the public daily except Monday, 
with free lectures every Sunday at3. It has four other large permanent 
exhibition halls—Egyptian, Greek, Peruvian, and Californian—besides 
smalicr unit collections. The collections of this museum of anthro- 
pology are said to be worth from three to five million dollars, and are 
the gift to the university of Mrs Phoebe A, Hearst. The Department of 
Anthropology i4 extending its usefulness by field investigations of Indian 
languages and customs, by correspondence courses in anthropalogy, and 
by sending out to any school that desires traveling loan collections 
illustrating life among the Indians.—Sefenee. 


Tue Ecole d’Anthropologie of Paris has announced its course in 
Anthropology during the forthcoming: term, commencing November 4, 
ae follows: Professor R. Anthony, Anatomic Anthropology: Professor L, 
Capitan, Prehistoric Anthropology; Professor Georges Hervé, Ethnology; 
Professor P.-G. Mahoudeau, Zoologic Anthropology; Professor L. 
Manouvrier, Physiologie Anthropology; Professor Adrien de Mortillet, 
Comparative Ethnography; Professor G. Papillault, Sociology; Pro- 
fessor Franz Schrader, Anthropologic Geography; Professor 5. Zabo- 
towski, Ethnography: Professor J, Vinson, Linguistics. Certain con- 
ferences will be held during the year, under the charge of MM. Courty, 
Franchet, Kolimann, Paul-Boncour, and Siffre. 


Ma Juans Martinez HeRxanpez, of Mérida, Yucatan, the eminent 
Maya philologist, haz recently been appointed [nspector of Antiquities 
for the states of Yucatan, Campeche, Quintana Roo, ‘Tabasco, and 
Chiapas: Mr Martinex's contributions to the field of Maya philology 
and mythology render him especially fitted for the responsible position 
he has been called upon to fill, and it is the hape of all who are 
interested in the science that he may long continue in the office. 

S. G. M, 


AT the Birmingham meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science the following grants were made in aid of anthro- 
pologic research: Dr R. Munro, Glastonbury Lake Village, £20; Sir 
C. H. Read, age of stone circles, £20: Dr R. Mimo, artificial islanits in 
Highland lochs, £5; Professor G. Elliot Smith, physical character of 
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ancient Egyptians, £34; Professor J. L. Myres, anthropometric investiga- 
tions in Cyprus; £50; Professor W. Ridgeway, Roman sites-in Britain, 
£20; Dr R. R. Marett, Paleolithic site in Jersey, £50, 


Tue following have been elected honorary members of the Deuteche 
Gesellachaft [ir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte: H. S Hi 
the Prince of Monaco, Professor Schwalbe of Strassburg, Professors 
Retzius and Monteljus of Stockholm, Professor Haddon of Cambridge, 
and Professor Livi of Florence, The following have heen elected corre- 
sponding members: Professor Boas of New York, Dr W. T. Brigham of 
Honolulu, Professor Holmes of Washington; Dre Fritz and Paul Sarasin 
of Basel, and Professor Sergi of Rome: 


THE jnternational conmiumittee, which met In Paris recently toa deter- 
mine the place and time of the next meeting of the International F ugenics. 
Congress, his decided to accept the invitation to hold the next congress in 
New York in 1915, on or about September 20. ‘The American delegates 
to the recent congress were Dr Frederick Adams Woods and Dr David 
Starr Jordan. The arrangements for organizing the next congress rest 
with the American delegates and the Eugenics Record Offiee at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. ¥. 


[x his annual report for 1912-14 the Librarian of Congress states: 
that by a stroke of fortune, coming almost at the close of the fiscal year, 
the library was able to augment its source material relating to the carlier 
periods af discovery and exploration of the western hemisphere, and, in 
larger degree, to increase its resources in the indigenous languages of 
what is now known as Spanish America, through the acquisition of the 
manuscripts of Dr Rudolph KR. Schuller, the speciallat in American 
philology. 


Worn has been received in Cambridge that the collection of Egyptian 
objects made by Professor Reisner for the Harvard 1 niversity Museum 
has been partially destroyed on the way to America. The ship which was 
bringing it caught fire and was forced to return to a German port. ‘The 
extent of the damage has not yet been determined, The callention con. 
sisted of prehistoric skeletons, pottery, flints, and o séries of Feyptian 
anatomical remains. 


WE are requested to state that there is no Maya manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, as errontously mentioned in Dr 
Pruneda’s Report to the Mexican Government on the 1th Fovernational 
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Congress of Amoricanists, The Library has had tquiries from many 
persons on the subject cince the publication of the report. 


De Rotano Gtoron Ceetix, of Philadelphia, died in March, 1913, 
in hia seventy-fourth year. Doctor Curtin was a physician of national 
reputation and a frequint contributor te medical journals and text-boaks. 
He waa a founder of the American Anthropological Association, 


ALFRED Russe, Watuack, the great English man of science, author 
of works on natural selection, geographical distribution, and a wide 
range of biological ond social subjects, died on November 7, in his 
hinety-firet year. 


Tue Instituto de Anatomia, Faculdade de Medicina da Universidade 
de Lisboa, has commenced the publication of an Archivo de Anatomia 
é de Anthrapalogia under the editorship of Professor Henrique Vilhena. 


Fok the Australian meeting of the British Association in August next 
year, ander the presidency of Professor W. Bateson, F.R.S,. Sir Everard 
im Thurn has been appointed president of the Section of Anthropology. 


Paoresson Cant ScurO6ter, of the University of Zurich, gave two 
illustrated lectures August 6 and 7 at the University of Chicago on The 
Lake Dwellings and Lake Dwellers of Ancient Switzerland. 


Tue University of Minich has awarded a prize of 5,000 Marks to 
Dr Joseph Golling for his anthropolegical investigations on the booes 
of the nose in man, 

Tre death of Dr Ferdinand Blumentritt, of Leitmeritz, Bohemia, 


known for his ethnological and other researches in the Phillppines, has 
bern announced 


THe Prince of Monaco, according to J'eleretanns Milteilungen, his 
established at Paris an institution for the investigation of the origin of 
the hiimian race. 

Dk K. Ta. Preuss, of the Berlin Anthropological Museum, started 
in September on an exploratory trip in Colombia. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF NORTH AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY? 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 


| KCHEGLOGICAL investigations in North America may for 
, convenience be divided into two classes—those, on the one 
hand, which are concerned mainly with the question of the 
existence of early man in the continent, and, on the other, those 
which relate to later prehistoric peoples, to the immediate prede- 
cessors of the historic Indians. With the former class I do net 
propose to deal here, but wish rather to confine my attention to 
certain aspects of the latter which have a more or less direct bearing 
on American ethnology and ethnography. A very considerable 
mass of archeological material and information of this type has 
been accumulated in the last half-century. It seems therefore 
not inappropriate to consider a few of the broader and more general 
results of this work, the character of some of the problems which it 
presents, and some of the lessons which we may draw from what 
has already been done that will help us to more efficient and pro- 
ductive work in the future. 

Anyone who may make a general survey of the archeology of 
North America as it is known at present, cannot fail to be impressed, 
I think, by one broad and fundamental contrast which éxists be- 
tween the western portion of the continent and the eastern, The 
contrast lies im this, that in the former area the archeological 
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' Presidential address delivered) at the annual meeting of the Ameriqin Anthro 
pological Association. New Vork, December, rots, 
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record is, relatively speaking, simple and intelligible, whereas in 
the latter it is complex and to a large degree baffling. The fact of 
this contrast and the character of it lead to several interesting 
conclusions, but before considering these an¢l their bearing on 
probleme of American ethnology and ethnography, it will be well, 
even at the risk of stating facts which are familiar to all, to refer 
very briefly to a few concrete examples. 

The shell-heaps and burial places along the southern California 
coast and on the adjacent islands, have, as is well known, furnished 
a large amount of archeological material. Many of these shell. 
heaps seem, by virtue of their relation to raised beaches, to be of 
very respectable antiquity. From some of them and from some of 
the graves, on the other hand, objects of European manufacture 
have been obtained, showing that'a portion of the sites were occupied 
in historic times, The character of the objects as a whole, however, 
is quite uniform, and except for the things of European origin, there 
1s little or no evidence in this region of any other type of culture 
from the earliest period down to that of the establishment of the 
missions. 

The vicinity of San Francisco bay is characterized by abundant 
shell-heaps and shell-mounds. Investigation of a number of these 
has shown that the lower strata lie-at present several feet below 
water-line, There is geological evidence that the shoreline has 
been slowly sinking, and while the rate of depression is not yet 
known with certainty, the conditions are such as to lead one to 
infer a very considerable age for the lower layers of these mounds. 
In the mounds thenwelves are found the remains of a culture which 
is on the whole uniform from the lower to the upper strata, and 
which merges directly into that of the historic tribes of the vicinity. 
The uniformity of the culture is paralleled by a similar uniformity 
of physical type, the crania from the shell-mounds being simtlar 
to those of the tribes in residence at the time of the first European 
settlement. In this region, as im that to the south, no remains 
indicating the presence of any other type of culture have been found. 

Continuing farther to the north, abundant ahell-heaps, fre- 
quently of large size, are found along the lower Fraser river anil the 
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coast of British Columbia. Here again evidence afforded by forest 
growth, and by the relation of the shell-heaps to the present shore 
line, indicates that the lower layers of these heaps are of consider- 
able age. Careful investigation of these sites has shown that here 
also there is no sign of any noticeable change in culture from the 
lower to the upper layers, and that this culture as shown by its 
remains in these shell-heaps is substantially that of the historic 
Indians of the vicinity. Unlike the previous case, however, there 
seems to be indication of a rather radical change in physical type, 
dolichocephalic crania being present in the lower, but not in the 
upper layers. Although there would thus appear to be evidence 
of some considerable change in physical type, the culture has 
remained virtually constant. 

The conditions still farther north, as shown by the shell-heans 
of the Aleutian islands, are practically a repetition of those about 
San Francisco bay. From the lowermost layers containing objects 
of human manufacture to the uppermost there Is revealed no 
important change in type, only an increasing perfection af the 
products of a uniform culture, accompanied by a change in the 
proportions of the food supply obtained from fish and from sea- 
mammals. Here, asin the other regions to the south, the culture of 
the shell-heaps is one with that of the historic tribes. 

Tt would appear, therefore, that on the basis of the archeo- 
logical investigations so far mace, we are justified in concluding 
that in each of the respective areas considered, one and oniy one 
type of culture is evident; that such differences as are found to 

between the lower or éarlier and the upper or later strata are 
of ae a character and degree as to be most probably ascribed to 
gradual and uninfluenced development; and that as these various 
prehistoric types of culture are similar to the cultures of the historic 
tribes in the respective regions, the various culture types have been 
in permanent and continuous occupancy from very early times to 
the present day. There is, in other words, no evidence of any 
succession of distinct cultures or of any noticeable influence on the 
local cultures exerted by those of other areas. This purely archeo- 
logical indication of permanence and stability is in lange measure 
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corroborated by the evidence of the historic tribes themselves, 
since they seem for the greater part to have been long resident in 
their present habitats, and to preserve no recollection of migration, 
Linguistic evidence, to be sure, indicates that some of the tribes 
are really immigrants, yet they seem to have brought with them 
little that is recognizable as exotic, and to have been so completely 
brought under the influence of the new environment that in some 
cases they have come to be taken as typical exponents of the 
culture of their respective areas. 

If we turn now to the eastern portion of the continent the 
contrast is at once apparent, for instead of permanence and stability, 
we find relative impermanence and instability; in place of uniform, 
coherent archeological remains, we have varied and unrelated types; 
and compared with the relative absence of apparent relationship 
to other culture areas, we have clear if baffling similarities with 
other and widely separated types. Let me again illustrate by a 
lew concrete exaniples. 

Beginning in the northeast, with what is perhaps the simplest 
case, we find that in northern New England and the maritime pro- 
vinces of Canada, there seem to be indications, from the archeo« 
logical evidence, of two somewhat different types of culture. One 
of these, clearly revealed up to the present chiely in Maine, is 
represented in the very old graves which are characterized in part 
by large deposits of red ochre, and in part by the frequency of the 
adze, the gouge, and especially the ground slate points, which are 
often of large size. Objects of other materials than stone do not 
occur in these graves, and as a rule the burials themselves have 
completely disappeared except for faint traces of teeth or a few 
particles of bone dust. In the shell-heaps, which are abundant in 
the region, no trace of the peculiar pround slate points occurs; the 
adze and gouge so typical of the ald graves are either scarce or 
entirely lacking; whereas articles of bone and shell, which were 
absent in the praves, are here ibundant, and pottery of a crude 
variety usually occurs. The two types of sites occur in close 
proximity, yet each is in the character of its artifacts quite distinct. 
It seems therefore most probable that we are justified in distinguish- 
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ing in this region two. different and presumably successive cul- 
tures. 

Turning next to the region about lakes Erie and Ontario, occupied 
in historic times by tribes of the lroquoian stock, a somewhat mare 
complex situation presents itself. Here it would seem thar three 
varied types of culture are indicated by the archeological material 
at hand, although the evidence is as yet in some ways obscure and 
perhaps insufficient. Most characteristic everywhere, and at least in 
the more fertile sections of this area predominant, are the remains 
typical of the Iroquoian tribes found in occuparicy in the seventeenth 
century. Objects of stone, shell, bone, and metal, together with 
abundant pottery, are found at a great number of sites, usually 
but not always further characterized by defensive works af a simple 
nature, many of which are quite accurately datable throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Others again are clearly 
prehistoric, but objects from all the sites show well-marked common 
features, and the changes and development in form and other 
respects can be traced from the earlier to the later times. Scattered 
alike in the fertile region about the lakes, as well as in the more 
rugged uplands, are various locations from which implements of 
stone have been gathered, quite unlike any found on Troqwoian 
sites. These are principally ground slate semilunar knives, short, 
ground slate points with notched bases, and gouges. While none 
of these forms are very abundant, they occur in considerable 
numbers in the area north and south of the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario, in the St Lawrence valley, and about Lake Champlain, 
but are absent or scarce in southern and western New York and 
western Ontano. Rather more widely distributed, perhaps, ts 
another class of objects, also largely foreign to sites of known 
Irequoian occupancy. This group comprises the atone tubes, the 
so-called banner-stones, and various types of gorgets, bird-stones, 
etc. Technically as products of the stone-worker's art, many of 
these show a relatively high development both as compared to the 
known. products of Iroquoian tribes and to the group of grouse 
slate objects just mentioned. So far as any evidence at present 
available goes, these two small groups of objects are quite distinct 
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from each other, in both type and occurrence, as well as from the 
types of artifacts everywhere characteristic of the [roquoian sites 
in this area, 

The extreme southeastern comer of the continent also affords 
archeological indications of more than a single culture. Taking 
the area of the peninsula of Florida together with the immediately 
adjacent territory to the north, the remains of several types may be 
distincuished. The well-known investigations along the St John 
river have demonstrated that in the shell-heaps of this section we 
have traces of a very simple culture. The finds comprise a com- 
paratively small variety of implements of shell and bone, stone 
objects being remarkably scarce. Pottery and metal objects are 
in many sites totally lacking, and in others are found only in the 
uppermost layers. Ornaments of any sort are rare, and evidences 
of the practice of agriculture comparatively meager, the people 
apparently living largely on fish and shell-fish. Interspersed with 
these shell-heaps and also widely distributed throughout the penin- 
sula, particularly in its northern portion, are a large number of 
mounds, of both the domiciliary and burial types. Extended investi- 
gation of these has brought to light the remains of a different type 
of culture. While objects of shell and bone are atill numerous, a 
much larger proportion of stone objects occurs and ornaments are 
quite abundant. Pottery, moreover, of several types appears to be 
generally present, and not a few ornaments and one or two imple- 
ments of copper have been found. Pipes, which do not occur in 
the shell-heaps, are of net infrequent eccurrence in the mounds. 
A further contrast with the shell-heaps is shown by the fact that 
whereas the few crania obtained from these are dolichocephalic, 
those from the mounds show a predominant brachycephaly. 

While the remains as a whole in these mounds would seem to 
indicate a different culture from that of the shell-heaps, certain of 
the finds deserve special mention. 1 refer to the so-called "spade- 
shaped" objects and circular spool-like ear-ornaments of stone, 
to the copper plates with repousseé and excised decoration, the 
rectangular fluted copper ornaments, and copper spool-shaped ear- 
ornaments in one case overlaid with silver, in one with meteoric 
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iron, With these may perhaps be included certain biconate earthen- 
ware tubes. These objects have been found, in the main, at two 
sites only, and are of types characteristic of the Ohio valley, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and part of northern Alabama and Georgia. At 
first thought it would be natural to consider these exotic objects. 
as brought to this remote point through the channels of aboriginal 
trade, It is however suggestive to note that in the two sites where 
the majority were found, burials at length were largely predominant, 
whereas the typical form of burial elsewhere in the region is in the 
flexed position, 

Ih some respects distinct from either the culture of the shell- 
heaps or of the mounds, are the remarkable remains so far known 
only from Key Marco on the southwestern coast. I need not do 
more than refer to these well known and very interesting finds and 
to their curfous apparent relationship alike to more northerly as 
well as to more southerly regions. Whatever may with fuller 
knowledge be the final verdict on the evidence which they supply, 
they clearly reveal-a type or at least a stage of culture which dif- 
fered from others in the area. Whether we are to regard the evi- 
dence of Antillean affinities derived from the study of the pottery 
designs of Florida and adjacent regions as indicating still another 
cultural stratum, or to consider it as merely a separate or closely: 
related phase of the southern influence shown at Key Marco, is 
not wholly clear. (Certain it is however, that, taken as a whole, 
the archeological record shows this southeastern corner of the 
continent to have had a far from simple history, 

‘The last area the archeology of which I wish to consider briefly, 
is that of the Ohio valley. The richness and interest of this field 
is proverbial; the collections obtained from it have been large and 
varied; and the literature dealing with the region is abundant in 
quantity if at times disappointing in quality. Tt requires little 
acquaintance with the sites, the collections, or the literature to 
recognize that we have here the remains of more than a single 
culture, that indeed the problem is one of rather baffling complexity. 
A satisfactory classification even of the various types present is by 
no means easy, and | shall not therefore attempt to do more than 
refer briefly to some of the more important features. 
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Scattered rather widely, although nowhere very common, and 
more abundant in the northern than in the southern partion of the 
area, are groups of burials in gravel banks of glacial origin. Com- 
monly placed in a flexed position, the bodies are either without 
accompanying artifacts or supplied with only a few chipped. stone 
implements of a limited number of types. More abundant by far, 
and even more widely scattered, but predominant more in the 
south than-in the north, are the so-called stone box-graves. These 
show a considerable number of variations from the typical cist 
form, and occur both in cemeteries of varying size and in mounds, 
the latter form being most characteristic of the Tennessee region. 
‘Some contain characteristic burials at length, others show Hexed 
burials, while a few contain cremated remains. Some of these 
stone box-graves are associated apparently with defensive earth- 
works often of large size, others seem equally ceaety related to groups 
ef mounds of complex sacrificial or ceremonic Some 
contain burials devoid of any associated artifacts or are supplied 
with simple objects of stone only, while from others objects and 
ornaments of stone, shell, and copper have been taken, showing a 
relatively high development of culture. In some the crania are 
apparently dolichocephalic and without any artificial deformation, 
in others the type is often strongly brachycephalic, and occipital 
deformation is present. In the great majority of cases nothing of 
European manufacture is found in these graves, but in some 
instances evidence of European contact is clear, From the wide 
variation in the details of this type of burial it would seem that we 
had here to deal with more than one group of people and more than 
one type of culture, or at least with one group at two different 
periods in its history. 

A third type of remains in. the region under consideration is that 
of the village sites. These again are of somewhat varied character. 
Some are clearly associated with large defensive works, or with small 
mounds of simple structure, whereas others occur quite indepen- 
dently. Many show traces of circular lodge sites and are char- 
acterized by extensive ash and cache pits. Burials in some cases 
were made in the stone box-graves, in others at length without 
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the use of stone and in close proximity to the houses. The people 
were dependent largely on agriculture, but also drew a lange part 
of their food supply from hunting, although curiously they would 
seem not to have made any use of the buffalo. The pottery which 
they made was of an inferior type, and they had little or no accquain- 
tance with copper. 

Stull another and in many ways the most important type of 
remains is that limited largely to southwestern Ohio, and char- 
acterized by the well-known elaborate enclosures and complex 
ceremonial mounds, Although in some instances associated with 
stone box-graves, the more typical method employed by the 
builders of these structures was cremation. As evidenced by the 
elaborate structures they built, they must have developed a rather 
complex ceremonial life, and had attained considerable skill in the 
working of bone, stone, and metal, using copper, silver, gold, and 
meteoric iron, Their pottery, on the other hand, was. curiously 
crude, if we except the single case of the remarkable figurines found 
in the Turner group. 

Whether or not the few cases of efigy mounds found jn this area 
are to be regarded as representing a further distinct culture or are 
to be allied to one or another of those already referred to, the evi- 
dence at hand does not make clear. The same is true in regard to 
the question of the large mounds of truncated pyramidal type which 
eccur here in emall numbers. Without considering any further 
cases, however, it is clear enough that the history of this region is a 
more than ordinarily complicated one, and that we must: admit here 
the presence of the remains of a number of different cultures. 

This very hasty outline of some of the results of archeological 
investigation in the eastern part of the continent brings clearly into 
prominence the contrast referred to in the beginning. On the 
Pacific coast we seem to have evidence of a number of local types of 
culture, each showing a continuity of development from the earliest 
times down to the present, and each being in its own area the only 
culture found; here in the eastern portion of the country, in each 
of the areas considered, two or more different types are revealed, 
some of which at least would seem to have been extinct or almost 
wholly superseded at the beginning of the historical period. 
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We have so far dealt with the archeological evidence only in and 
for itself, its hearing on ethnological or ethnographical questions 
not having been considered. This is, however, perhaps its most 
important side, for archeology is but prehistoric ethnology and 
ethnography—the incomplete and wasted record of cultures which, 
often in vain, we try to reconstruct and affiliate with their historic 
descendants: Looked at from this side, the broad contrast already 
pointed out-is significant. The Pacific coast, aa we have seen, has 
apparently been occupied from ¢arliest times by peoples differing 
but little in their culture from the tribes found in occupancy in the 
sixteenth century. Cut off from the rest of the country by the 
great chain of the cordilleras and the inhospitable and arid interior 
plateaus, the tribes of this narrow coastal strip developed in compara- 
tive seclusion their various cultures, each adapted to the environ- 
ment in which it was found, The immigrants who penetrated to 
this region from beyond its bounds, brought, it would seem, little 
with them which has left its mark, and haye been so completely 
molded to their new environment that but for the test of language 
we should not suspect their distant origin. As is well known, this 
long strip of territory is conspicuous for its linguistic complexity, 
the causes of which have been not a little discussed. The long- 
continued seclusion, the permanence of occupancy, are in this 
respect therefore not without importance, for it is precisely under 
such conditions that wide differentiation and division into numerous 
dialects and languages might be expected. There would seem to be 
another inference which it would be justifiable to draw from these 
facts, In several of the ingenious theories relating to the develop- 
ment and origin of American cultures in general, it has been con- 
tended that considerable migrations both of peoples and of cultural 
elements passed along this coustal highway from north to south. 
If however the archeological evidence is to be depended on, such 
great movements, involving many elements of foreign culture, 
could hardly have taken place, for no trace of their passage or 
modifying effect is apparent. If from the general we turn to the 
particular, and consider the relations between the archeological 
material and the individual historic tribes, it appears that we can 
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feel fairly sure that the prehistoric peoples of each area were in the 
main the direct ancestors of the local tubes of today, and that the 
culture of the former was the forerunner of the latter and can be 
explained by it—that, in short, we have here a developmental series, 
of which the middle and the end are known, although the beginning 
ts yet to be discovered. 

In comparison with the relative simplicity of the archeological 
record on the Pacific coast, that of the eastern portion of the con- 
tinent is complex, and might indeed be best described asa palimpsest. 
This complexity leads inevitably to the conclusion that here there 
have been numerous and far-reaching ethnic movements, resulting 
in a stratification of cultures, such that later have dispossessed and 
overlain earlier. These very natural inferences are indeed corrob- 
orated by the traditions of migration and conflict preserved by the 
historic tribes, whose culture in itself also bears witness to the dis- 
crete elements which have gone toits formation. Antillean as well as 
Mexican and perhaps Central American influences have here been 
at work, and the possibility of others even cannot be neglected, In 
the west it seemed possible to associate the archeological remains 
of each area with its historic tribes; in the east so soon as we attempt 
to go bevond the general evidence of mutual corroboration of archeo- 
logical, ethnological, and traditional data, we mect with serious 
difficulties. Weare unable in many cases to affiliate with confidence 
the various types of prehistoric remains with particular historic 
tribes, so that as.a result the archeological material remains in 
large part isolated and unexplained, as the modern representatives 
ef these prehistoric peoples are unknown. 

The shell-heaps, village-sites, and most of the burial places in 
northern New England can pretty confidently be ascribed to the 
Algonkian tribes of historic times, but where shall we look for the 
representatives or relatives of the so-called Red-paint People who 
seem to have preceded them? ‘There are, to be sure, various 
indications which point toward the now extinct Beothuk of New- 
foundiand, but clear evidence of the relationship is still lacking. 
The great mass of the remains in New York and Ontario can with 
certainty be attributed to the Iroquoian tribes in occupancy in the 
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seventeenth century, but the archeological evidence itself shows 
them to have been comparatively recent comers, and it is not clear 
to whom we may ascribe either the simpler types of objects or those 
indicative of a higher and different culture, whose affiliations seem 
to run toward the region of the Ohio valley. In Florida we may 
recognize in the now extinct Timuqua the authors of the mounds 
af the narthern part of the state, and with good reason suppose 
them to have succeeded in occupancy the builders of the shell-heaps 
of the St Johns. But whether these latter had formerly a greater 
extension or were related to any of the other tribes of the region, we 
do not know. Equally uncertain are the relations of the remark- 
able finds at Key Marco. Are they to be regarded as typical of the 
fierce, sea-roving piratical tribes of unknown linguistic affiliation 
who occupied the region in the sixteenth century? If so, how are 
we to account for the close relationship shown by many of the 
objects found to those typical of northerm Alabama and Georgia 
and the country to the north? 

Most difficult of all are the remains of the several cultures in the 
Ohio valley, In the extreme northeast the village sites and defen- 
sive works may reasonably be associated with the historic Erie, 
but it is quite uncertain how far southward and westward their 
remains extend. ‘The Len&pé, in their historic seats on the Adiantic 
coast, not mfrequently, it would seem, constructed stone box- 
graves, ancl it is most probable that part at least of the numerous 
remains of this type in the Ohio valley (which area was by tradition 
their earher home) are to be attributed to them. Graves of this 
type, however, containing typically undeformed dolichocephalic 
crania, are found clearly associated with the highest material culture 
of the valley. Uf we are to connect these, therefore, with the pre- 
historic Lenape, we must accept a radical change and considerable 
degeneration in culture coincident with their settlement on the 
Atlantic coast. We have again the problem of the typical stone 
bex-graves of Tennessee, with their strongly deformed crania, 
absence of elaborate mounds and earthworks, and presence of types 
af pottery that are unknown in Ohio. The Cherokee traditionally 
occupied portions of the upper Ohio valley, and claim indeed to 
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have constructed some of the larger elaborate burial mounds of the 
région. The archeological material available, however, leaves some- 
thing to be desired in substantiating this, and in determining the 
limits of their occupancy. 

The earliest traditional home of a number of the western Siouan 
tribes lay in the lower Ohio valley, and the existence of a consider- 
able body of tribes of the same stock in the middle Alleghanies has 
led to the belief that the Ohio valley must cither itself have been 
the early habitat of both branches of the stock or that it served 
as a highway by which considerable portions migrated either east 
oer west. If this be true, we may ask which of the various types al 
remains in the region is to be attributed to this stock? ‘The associa- 
tion of the effigy mounds of Wisconsin and the adjacent area with 
the Winnebago or other Siouan tribes seems now reasonably certain, 
and one might therefore naturally regard the Serpent mound and 
the few others of this‘efigy type in the Obio valley as due also to 
tribes of the same stock. Yet these Ohio valley effigies are hardly 
to be considered as tentative and early forms, as they should be, 
if they are the first efforts in this direction in the prehistoric habitat 
of the stock. 

Our difficulties are however by no means confined to this type, 
for how are the various types of remains, quite irrespective of their 
tribal affiliations, to be related to one another in time? The builders 
of the stone box-graves would seem to have been at least in part 
contemporancous with the builders of the elaborate mounds and 
earthworks, but they do not all show such evidence; and whether 
the beginning of the stone box-grave people overlapped the end of 
the period of construction of the ceremonial mounds and elaborate 
earthworks, or vice versa, is not wholly clear. That the stone box- 
grave builders were themselves contemporaneous over the whole 
area would seem to be indicated by the close similarity, amounting 
in some cases to identity, between the finds made in the graves at 
points. so far apart as Illinois and Alabama; they would seem, on 
the other hand, to have disappeared from some sections much 
earlier than from others. The complete absence again from village 
sites such as that at Madisonville, of objects characteristic of the 
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higher cultures, would indicate either that these sites completely 
antedated the higher culture of the Ohio valley or followed it only 
after it had entirely passed away. The absence of buffalo bones 
from such sites may be significant in this connection, 

The archeological investigations in this easter portion of the 
country present us with many other problems, such aa those 
associated with the distribution of certain types of objects. Are we 
to regard this distribution as due to actual migration of tribal 
groups from one section to another, or to the results of aboriginal 
trade? Are the spool-shaped copper ear-ornaments, for example, 
found from Florida to Ullinois, or the biconate tubes found from 
Florida to New York, so widely distributed merely as a result of 
trade? Were the pyramidal mounts with graded ways of the 
upper Ohio valley mere copies of those seen or heard of in the region 
farther south, or were they built by actual colonies or stray frag- 
ments of the builders of these southern mounds themselves? At 
present it is impossible to say. 

Again, we have been able, on the basis of the material available, 
to determine a number of characteristic and more or less clearly 
defined types. We have, to take pottery as an example, a Middle 
Mississippi type, marked by certain peculiarities of form and orna- 
ment; and we have a southeastern type, characterized among other 
things by the use of stamped decoration, which same method ts 
found employed again in the Northwest, We have, however, made 
litthe progress in correlating our different types: in indicating the 
relationship of the stamped decoration of the Northwest to that of 
the Southeast, or in tracing the origin and development either of 
this form of ortiament or of the polychrome decoration and modeled 
type of pottery of the Middle Mississippi region. 

It is unnecessary however to illustrate further the complexity 
of the problems or the difficulties surrounding any attempt to relate 
the archeology of much of the eastern portion of the continent to 
the historic tribes; to trace clearly the influences from distant 
cultures which have made themselves felt; to decide whether the 
wide distribution of certain implements and types is due to migra- 
tion or trade; or to correlate the different types which we have 
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defined, and follow out their development. The point which I 
want to make, however, and that to which much of what has been 
said, trite though it be, directly leads, is that to a large extent the 
difficulties and perplexities are of our own making. With honorable 
exceptions In more recent years, the archeological investigations 
so far made in this country have been woefully haphazard and un- 
cobrdinated, and the recorded data often sadly insuffictent; the 
published reports have too frequently been unsystematic and in- 
complete; and there has been too little indication of a reasoned 
formulation of definite problems, with the attempt to solve them 
by logical and systematic methods. It is no doubt easier and 
perhaps pleasanter to skip about aimlessly in investigation, taking 
such opportunities as happen to present themselves; it makes a 
more attractive report to omit much uninteresting and supposedly 
unimportant detail, and to describe and illustrate by a few hne 
plates only the more striking objects, merely alluding to or passing 
over entirely the more common but often very important things; 
it requires considerable preliminary time and study to realize and 
define the real problems—all this is no doubt trie, as well as that 
there are often practical difficulties in the way of carrying out a 
scheme that has been carefully considered. Nevertheless, these 
facts do not excuse us for the neglect of saner and more truly 
acientiic methods. | 

A concrete example will make my meaning plainer, The separa- 
tion of the Siouan stock into two main divisions, an eastern and a 
western, has already been referred to. These two groups, together 
with the other smaller fragments, must at some time in the past 
have occupied # single continuous area. The location of this early 
habitat, the order of separation of the various groups, their lines 
of migration, and the successive stages in the cultural modifications 
produced by new environment and association with other tribes 
and cultures—these and many other kindred questions are of moch 
interest and importance not only for themselves, but in their 
bearing on the question of the growth of American culture as awhole, 
and on the stil) wider problems of the development of culture in 
general, We can trace historically the stages in this process as it 
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relates ty one group at least of the stock, namely, in the movement 
of some of the Sioux from the forested region out into the plains, 
with the consequent transformation in the life and culture of the 
people, The facts in this case are historic, but a careful archeo- 
logical investigation of successive sites from west to east in this 
region would indicate the main features of these changes which in 
this instance we happen to known from contemporary observation. 
There is no reason to suppose that the earlier prehistoric movements 
and changes among the other sections of the stock differed in char- 
acter from those just referred to. So that if the Quapaw formerly 
lived on the Wabash and lower Ohio and were there ignorant of the 
manufacture of polychrome pottery, they did not suddenly acquire 
the art without some stimults, nor at once attain to the. highest 
excellence in its practice. There must have been stapes between 
the location on the Wabash without knowledge of this type of art 
and the location in their historic sites, with the knowledge, and these 
intermediate stages must lie somewhere between the two extremes. 
{t may well be replied that such a statement is puerile, that it is 
self-evident and assumed as a matter of course; but if so, why have 
not these self-evident principles been applied? Why has no sys- 
tematic attempt been made to trace back, let us say, the Quapaw to 
their onginal or earlier home, to determine the stimulus which fed 
to this special development of art, and to follow out the line of ita 
growth’ We recognize, to be sure, a special Middle Mississippi 
type of pottery, but so far as | know this group has not been 
analyzed into its constituents, to trace the differences in detail due 
to the practice of the same general form of art by several discrete 
peoples, separating the various elements and influences which are 
apparent, and following them wherever they may lead. If there 
are gaps in the evidence, why not make a systematic attempt to 
fill them? On the basis of evidence at hand a working hypothesis 
or several alternative hypetheses may be framed, and material 
sought which shall either prove or disprove them. 

Thus the eastern Siouan tribes have either been settled in their 
historic habitat for a very long period, or have migrated thither 
from elsewhere, One hypothesis has alreacly been framed according 
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to which they formerly lived in the Ohio valley, together with the 
majority of the remainder of the stock. The Ohio valley contains, 
as already pointed out, archeological maternal! of several different 
types, the authorship of which is still obscure. If the Siouan tribes 
did formerly occupy the region, some of these remains must be 
attributed to them. ‘Tosettle this question and to determine which 
if any of these types is to be attributed to this stock, one would 
logically proceed to investigate a number of known Siouan sites, and 
work back from these toward the area in question. It would be 
necessary to apologize for stating so simple a chain of reasoning, 
were it not for the fact that the puzzling probleme of the archeology 
of the Ohio valley and of the orngin and migrations of the Siouan 
stock have been before us for many years and are still unsolved, 
and so far as 1 am aware, no attempt has been made along such 
obvious lines to arrive at a definite or probable conclusion on this 
or on many other similar questions. 

This is merely one out of many such examples which might be 
given of the probable advantage of carrying on Gur archeological 
investigations not only in a more systematic manner, but in one 
which rests firmly on.an ethnological and ethnographical basis, The 
time is past when our major interest was in the specimen, the col- 
lection, the site as a thing in itself: our museums are no longer 
cabinets of curiosities. We are today concerned with the relations 
of things, with the whens and the whys and the hows; in finding the 
explanation of the arts and customs of historic times in the rem 
nants which have been left us from the prehistoric; in tracing step 
by step the wanderings of tribes and peoples beyond history, 
beyond tradition; in attempting to reconstruct the life of the past 
from its all too scanty remains, It is only through the known 
that we can comprehend the unknown, only from a study of the 
present that we can understand the past; and archeological investi- 
gations therefore must be largely barren if pursued in isolation and 
independ ent of ethnology. 

This is all very well, all very true, one may say, but we live in a 
Very practical world, It is one thing to draw up an ideal plan of 
investigation, and evolve simple theories; it is another to apply 
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the theory and to carry out the plan in practice. Local and personal 
interests and prejudices in those carrying out or providing for 
archeological work must be reckoned with; important sites have 
either disappeared or been plundered or carélessly dug in earlier 
years, or are jealously guarded by unenlightened owners who refuse. 
permission to excavate; the work really desirable is too costly, or 
not productive enough for the purposes of display—these and many 
other difficulties of course stand in the way of carrying out an ideal 
program, Wot in spite of these facts is it not time that we made 
more of an effort than has yet been made to approach the subject 
from the ethnological point .of view? Is it not possible for us to 
carry through, before it is too late, even if not with ideal complete- 
ness, some of those investigations without the results of which we 
shall always be groping in the dark? Is it not something of a 
reproach to American Archeology that it has so far failed to realize 
and appreciate, as fully as it ought, the need of applying to the 
solution of its problems the principles which have, in other lands, 
led to such substantial and magnificent results? 
HasvaAgo UNIVradsiry, 


THe ReLatiox oF ARCHEOLOGY TO ETHNOLOGY 
FoLtowine the address of Professor Dixon at the New York meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, the subject of the Relation of Archeology 
to Ethnology was discussed at length. Of those who participated in the discus- 
sion, Mr W. H. Holmes, Dr George Grant MacCundy and Dr Bertholi! Laufer 
have responded to the request to present their remarks, which follow, 


Remarks ny W. H. Hotmes 

Iv is natural that the ethnologist engaged in the study of the tribes 
and stocks and their culture should lay particular stress on the importance 
of the prehistory of these groups and seek to follow the various threails 
af their history far backward inte the past, To him the chief value of 
archeology is thar it may cast additional light on the particular subjects. 
of his research. To this attitude there can be no objection, and the 
archeologist stands ready to aid in this work: but he realizes his short- 
comings in this direction, having learned that traces of particular peoples 
fade out quickly into the generalized past. A few generations, or at most 
a few centuries, close definite record of tribal history: beyond this. the 
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field of archeological research extends indefinitely and gleanings from 
this field are utilized in answering the greater problems of the history 
of the race asa whole. The field of the ethnologist has but a limited 
range when the entire history of man is considered, yet without the many 
hints which it furnishes for the interpretation of the past the archeologist 
would often find himself groping in the dark. 


REMARKS ay Georce Grant MacCurpy 
On the Relation of Archeology to Ethnology from the Quaternary Stand petal 


Tne archeologist deals with the dry bones of ethnology. This is 
particularly true when it is a question of the same or of an adjacent 
reographic area. Under such circumstances the difficulties of bringing 
back to life the ethnology of the past and the liability to errin the drawing 
of conclusions are reduced to a minimum. As soon, however, aa great 
distances are to be covered and great lapses of time are to be considered, 
the problem at once becomes vastly complex. Instead of dry bones we 
have to deal with fossil forms, some of which are wholly extinct. 

The European prehistorians of the early days of the science were 
justified therefore in calling their special field paleoethnology. The 
term archeology covers a period that is in part historic and in part 
prehistoric. It has been so largely appropriated by the Egyptologist, 
and the student of Greek and Roman archeology, that-a more definite 
terminology is needed for the remote past—prehistory for example, or 
orchistoric archeology, 

After citing a few instances of the more or less near relationships 
between prehistoric archeology and ethnology 1 shall confine my remarks 
chiefly to the remoter relationships in time as well as space. 

In the recent study of a series of ancient shell gorgets from graves 
in Perry county, Missouri, near Saint Marys,' | was very much impressed 
by the probability of a relationship between the symbolism on two of 
these gorgets and certain institutions that still persist among the Plains 
Indians, In the game of ifs?'wak the Piegan Blackicet make use of a 
metal ring wrapped with rawhide and cross-barred with sinew, on which 
bead# of various colors are strung, and a wooden dart not unlike an 
‘arrow with its shalt. Before their acquaintance with the metals of 
the white man they employed flat stone disks of convenient size. A 
‘stone disk of this sort was given to Dr George Bird Grinnell in 1898 by 
the wife of Chief Three Suns. It had come down to Three Suns through 
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many generations. This stone disk, together with the wooden dart 
used by Three Suns and a modern metal ring disk wrapped with rawhide, 
were recently presented to Yale University by Dr Grinnell, 

On one of the shell gorgets! from Saint Marysts represented a human 
figure evidently in ceremonial garb, and in the act of throwing 2 stone 
disk of approximately the same size and shape as the stone disk of Three 
Suns. Moreover in the jeft hand is held a wand that might well represent 
a variant of the Piegan wooden dart: for it ia marked by an oblique band 
and the wooden dart is marked for nearly half its length by a painted 
spiral groove, Should o Piegan Blackfoot artist with the skill of the 
ancients wish to depict a player of the game isé’wok he could hardly do. 
better than copy the figure from this ancient shell gorget.* 

Another shell gorget® from the same cemetery is likewise decorated 
with a human figure, but representing a very different scene. Each 
outstretched arm passes through the figure of a star. Below these and 
opposite the knees are two other larger stars, making four in all. The 
human figure is thus suspended, as it were, in the heavens from two 
stare through which the arms pass, while “arrows aré being shot at it 
from the east and the west—one at the forehead, one at the back of the 
head (in line with the ear ornament), one at the left-side, and two at the 
feet. The portion of the shell broken away and lost probably carried 
with it a sixth arrow aimed at the right side. The designs above and 
overlapping the large lower atars are bilaterally symmetrical; their 
fragmentary condition leaves their meaning obscure. 

This gorget is full of-symbolic import. The stag horn, as suggested 
tome by Mr Stansbury Hagar, might be considered as an attribute of the 
eky-god, and the four stars as the four quarters of the sky, The arrows 
are suggestive of sacrifice and might point to some such ceremony as 
the Skidi rite of human sacrifice described by Doraey.* ‘The victim is a 
young woman taken from an enemy's camp and dedicated to the Morning 
Star. In the constriction of the scaffold the four directions play an 
important part. The novaiden's hands are tied ta the upper cross-bar 
which points to the north and south; her feet to the topmost of four lower 
cross-bare. Her blanket is removed, and a man rushes up from a hollow 
in the east, bearing in hie hand a blazing brand with which ke touches 
herin the groinsand armpits, Another man approaches and touches her 


Op, cit.. fig. to. 

7A shell gorget trom Eddyville, Kentucky, depictea ike scone. 

' American Anthropologist, op. cit., fig. 77, 

*Comgris international det Amfriconistes, XV mexicom, (hébec. 1904, 
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gently with a war-club in the left groin; he is followed by three other men, 
the first touching ber with a war-club in the other groin, and the other 
two in the arm-pits. Then the man who captured the girl approaches 
from the east, bearing a bow and arrow which belong to what is known 
as the Skull bundle: he shouts a war-cry and shoots the maiden in the 
heart. The chief priest opens the thoracic cavity of the maiden with the 
flint knife from the altar, and, thrusting his hand ‘inside, besmears his 
face with blood. All the men, women, and childien press forward now 
and aim each to shoot an arrow into the body. 

There is always danger of mistaking analogy for genealogy. There 
is likewise danger of misconstruing the phenomena of parallelism and of 
convergence. The pathway of the prehietorian who would delve into 
the remote past is beset by difficulties far greater than those in the way 
of proving a kinship between the culture of the modern Plaina Indians 
and the ancient culture of the Mississippi valley. His problem is bound 
up with the great, and as yet unsolved, problem of human origins. He 
must take inte consideration not only relationships but also beginnings; 
and the beginnings of things human, so far as we have been able to trace 
them, have their fullest exemplification in prehistoric Europe. The 
cradle of the human race has not yet been definitely located. When it 
is found it will prove to be at least within easy reach of Europe, which 
structurally is the keystone of the Old World arch—still firmly planted 
against Asia and once in more intimate contact with Africa than at 
present. 

The Old World then is the ample stage on which the human drama 
has been played. Here the cultural elements have had their exits and 
their entrances. “The character of a culture at a given time and place 
ehould be viewed in the light not only of the elements that were present, 
but also those that were manifestly lacking, One can, lor example, set 
about reconstructing the culture of Afomo Aeidelbergensts or of Piltdown 
without danger of being misled by phenomena with which ethnologists 
have to reckon, namely, the disturbances resulting from a clash between 
cultures in almost totally different planes of development. In those 
days there was no danger of being discovered by a Columbus or conquered 
by a Cortés. Since the earliest times progress has been due in part to 
contact of one people with another and the resulting interchange of 
ideas, Infiltrations and invasions, peaceable or otherwiac, have also 
brought changes. The evidence points to a diversity of human types 
as far back as the early Quaternary. but not to a corresponding cultural 
diversity. 
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Culture is a measure of man's power to control his environment. It 

depends largely on the inventive faculty and the facilities for trans- 
mitting racial experience, The dead level character of the so-called 
olithic or pre-paleolithic industrial remains points to a long hand-to- 
mouth struggle for a racial bank account. Progress was slow even 
‘among the Chellean and Acheulian peoples. A rude Chellean industry 
was found associated with the Piltdown skull. Whether Moteterian 
culture was a direct outgrowth of the Chellean and Acheulian has not 
yet been determined. The human skeletal remains associated with 
Mousterian culture are of the Neanderthal type, representing a race of 
coarse mental and physical fiber, whose disappearance was coincident 
with the appearance of a new racial and cultural type. The ancestry 
of this new race, the Aunignacian, has not been definitely traced. ‘The 
Aurignacians, represented by Cro-Magnon and Combe Capelle, were 
more nearly akin to the modern Europeans than to the archaic Mouster. 
ians. ‘The cultural differences are at once so great as to make it difficult 
to conceive of the Aurignacian as having been an offshoot from the 
Mousterian age. The distribution of Aurignacian culture would in the 
opinion of Breuil seem to favor Africa rather than the east as a starting 
point, 

The Aurignacians introduced the decorative as well as the fine arts: 
sculpture, bas relief, engraving, and painting. Through these we get a 
glimpse into their social and intellectual life. Some of their art works have 
been subjected to an interesting comparativestudy. Forexample, they left 
in a number of French and Spanish caves negative imprints of the human 
hand that manifestly point to phalangeal amputation, a practice that 
exists today among primitive peoples in widely separated parts of the 
earth. It was observed by Burchell among the Bushmen as early as 
1812. Ttisalso reported from Australia. According to Boas the Haida, 
Tlingit, and Tsimshian tribes of the Northwest Coast cut off a little 
finger on special occasions. Mindeleil reproduces a series of pictographs 
from the Cafion de Chelly, Arizona, in which representations of the human 
hand play an important réle, He does not say however whether any of 
these show evidences of phalangeal amputation. 

The Aurignacians likewise left us those perplexing female figures in 
the round from Brassempouy, Mentone, and Willendorf, as well as the 
bas reliefs from Lauseel, all of which are reminiscent of the Bushman 
type of female beauty. The figures in question might however be ex- 
plained on symbolic grounds rather than as realistic representations of a 
physical type. 
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If the Aurignacian culture came from the direction of the Mediter- 
ranean the same can hardly be said of the Solutrean which succeeded it 
and which seems to have come from the east. According to Brewil the 
early Solutrean is extensively developed in Hungary while the veritable 
Aurignacian is lacking there. It may be that the early Solutrean of the 
east is synchronous with advanced Aurignacian in France and that the 
Solutrean of the west was due to an invasion, which however did not 
remain long in the ascendency; for out of the contact between thesé two 
civilizationa there arose the Magilalenian culture, to whose further 
development the east and not the Mediterranean contributed, 

One encounters difficulties in comparing paleolithic art with any art 
period that has followed. It differs not only from neolithic art but also 
from the art of modern primitive races, The artof the untutored child 
ig more like that of neolithic or modern primitive art than it is like paleo- 
lithic art. The child does not copy the thing itself so much as his ideas 
about the thing. Paleolithic art evinces a remarkable familiarity with 
the object combined with a skilled hand. The artists’ models were 
almost without exception from the animal world, chiefly game animals. 
Conditions favoring progress in art are normally just the reverse of those 
that would make 4 hunter's paradise. With the increase in density of 
population there would be a corresponding decrease ofgame, The animal 
figures were mo doubt in large measure votive offerings for the multi- 
plication of game and success in the chase: The more realistic the figure 
the more potent its effect would be asa charm: The mural works of 
art—figures of male and female, scenes representing animals hunted or 
wounded—are generally tucked away in some hidden recess, which of 
Itself is:witness to their magic uses: 

Mythical representations, so common to modern primitive art and 
to post-paleolithic art in general, ate wholly forrign to paleolithic art. 
There were no gods, unless the human figutes served also ay such: and 
no figures with mixed attributes, as is so well typified in the gold figurines 
of ancient Chiriquian art of the Isthmus, or in the Hindw and the 
Egyptian pantheon, The paleolithic artist left frescoes, engravings, bas 
reliefs, and figures in the round of the horse, but there js not a single 
figure of a centaur. 

The cave man’s love for the real, the natural, as opposed to the 
mythical, the artificial, is also seen in his representations of the human 
form. <A child will draw the figure of a man or a woman as clothed, but 
with the legs for example showing through the dress. The same thing 
was done by the artista of ancient Egypt. Not so with the cave artist. 
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That paleolithic man of the art period made tse of clothing the mmmerous 
bone needles afford abundant testimony; but with a:single possible ex- 
ception (Cogul in southeastern Spain), and that, if an exception, dates 
from the very close of the paleolithic period, the human form was rep- 
resented in the nude; some of the figures however suggest a more pro- 
nounced growth of hair over the body than would be common at the 
present time, 

There is very little evidence that masks were used cither ceremonially 
or for stalking purposes. An engraving of a male figure wearing a mask 
representing a horse's head has been noted from the Magdalenian de- 
posits of the cave of Espelugues at Lourdes. ‘Three engraved figures on 
biten de commandement from the rock shelter of Mége at Teyjat 
(Dordogne) have been reproduced by Breall. A third example was found 
at Mas d'Azii—a man wearing a bear's head mask. 

Art objects dating from the paleolithic period have every appearance 
of being originals and not copies. Earmarks of the copyist are singularly 
lacking. The work was done either In the presence of the model or with 
the image of the latter fresh in the memory, 

Ethnology haa done much toward illuminating some of the dark pages 
of European prehistory. But European ethnology is too far removed 
from paleolithic and pre-palealithic Europe to be as good a guide there 
as the ethnology of the Indian is to prehistoric America, There are 
these who are inclined to criticize the temple of ciaseification reared by 
the European prehistoric systematists. ‘They call it too simple, too 
perfect, too academic—a system based on answers to the easy questions 
with all the puzzling problems left out of account, and therefore admir- 
ably calculated to attract the umateur.. The critics however usually have 
very little first-hand knowledge of the European field. On the other 
hand these who have done most to develop the systematic side are the 
first to. acknowledge not only the weaknesses of the classification, but also 
the complexity of the problems still confronting the prehistorian. No 
one who can speak with authority claims that the system can at present 
be applied anywhere except to central, southern, and western Europe. 
A certain definite succession of cultures already holds good over a large 
area, The horizon we call Solutrean, for example, ticed not however be 
synchronous in Himgary and southwestern France. When Asia and 
Africa shall have been studied with equal thoroughness there. will be 
much to add and no doubt some to subtract, There can be a system of 
Classification and still allow for all sorts of local rises and falis of the 
culture barometer as well as movements of peoples over large areas. All 
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the people did not follow a retreating glacier ta the north. But all who 
did follow were driven slowly back with the aucceeding advance of the 
great continental ice sheet, And it is not likely that they recognized 
those whose ancestors had been left behind so many thousands of years 
before. Lapse of time and differences in the environment must have 
left their impress on both classes of culture, the contact between which 
would eventually result in anew phase of culture: The wonder is that 
any system could be discovered, and I eay discovered rather than devised 
advisedly, which could long withstand so complex and heavy a strain. 
The system in its elemental outlines still aurvives; and where there is life 
there is hope, and the possibility of future growth. 


REMARKS BY BeatHoty Laurer 

Te value of a scientific method, in my estimation, cannot be de: 
termined by theoretical discussion. The academic exposition of a method 
may strike ear and mind favorably, and yer it may be unworkable if the 
practical issues of a science are at stake in broad daylight. The quality 
of a method is discernible only from the fruits which it yields. It remains 
4 brutal fact that the worth of a man {js estimated by the world at large 
from his outward success in life; in similar manner the merit and utility 
ofa method are judged according to the degree of its success. It is 
sheer brutality and cold-hearted calculation if we are tempted to adopt 
the most successful method in the pursuit of our work. In matters of 
archeology it has always seenied to me that classical archeology, the 
oldest of the archeological sciences, has hitherto made the most successful 
advance; and for this reason it is deemed advisable to extend its methods, 
as far as feasible, to other fielda of antiquarian exploration, But if 
a more effectual method should ever be contrived, 1 believe I should be 
inclined to abandon my own boat and embark on the new. 

Archeology is largely a matter of practical ex perrence: and, wide and 
unlimited az the range of experience is, the variability of methods ap- 
plicable to specific cases is almost endless, and we mav well say that each 
case must be judged by ites own particular merits. Archeological problems 
may be likened to algebraic equations with one, two, or several unknowns: 
by starting from a given fact, we endeavor to unravel by it the one or 
more unknowns. If archeology is more than a mere description and 
classification of ancient remains left by past ages (and this could assuredly 
be only its technical foundation, which may be described under the term 
“ museology "'), but if it is the science of the ancient culture-phases of 
mankind illustrated by all accessible human monuments, it is needless 
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to insist that archeological study cannot be separated fram philology 
and ethnology, Itisa branch of historical research, a part of the history 
of human thought and culture; and as far as Asia, Africa, and Europe are 
concerned, it is obvious, without the shadow of a doubt, that only a 
combined knowledge of language, paleography, history, and culture will 
lead Us to any positive and enduring result i archeological questions. 
Take, for example, the case of Egyptology. The very word indicates 
the specific character of the science. We do not speak of such divisions 
as Egyptian history, archeology, philology, and ethnology, but of 
Egyptology only, because a scholar desiroyws of promoting this research 
must be firm in every saddle, ‘The great architectural monuments of 
Egypt are covered with contemporaneous inscriptions revealing their 
significance; and well-trained familiarity with the script and language, 
with chronology and events, with retigious and other ideas, becomes the 
indispensable equipment for any one-serving the cause of the archeology 
of Egypt. When wecome to India, the situation is widely different. India 
has no historical records, and lacks any sound chronology. The accounts 
of the Greek, Chinese, and Arable authors must partially supplement this 
deplorable gap. Monuments are comparatively plentiful, some are also 
augmented by coeval inscriptions, but, an the whole, they are cut off 
from contemporancous tradition. The epirit of India is highly imagin- 
ative—essentially occupied with religious, mythological, and phil- 
osophical speculations, supported by an inexhaustible fund of good 
stories and legends. The skilful interpreter of the monuments of Indian 
art must naturally have these at his fingers’ ends, and, to make good for 
the lack of historical data, ought to have recourse also to the application 
of paychological methods. 

In China we are confronted with a peculiar situation unparalleled in 
classical antiquity and eleewhere. Here we face the unique fact that 
the Chinese themselves have created and highly developed a science of 
archeology beginning at a time when Europe still slumbered in the night 
of the middle ages. The Chinese, indeed, were the first archeologists in 
the world: the first to explore the soil; tho first to do field-work: the first 
to collect, arrange, catalogue, and illustrate antiquities: the first to 
study and describe their monuments—with most notable results, This 
feature naturally offers to us many vantage points: and the study of 
Chinese archeology, accordingly, must begin with a study of the arche- 
ology of the Chinese. The foreign student intent on the solution of a 
special problem will in this manner easily see a point of attack, and will 
find his path through the jungte cleared to some extent by the contri: 
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butions offered by Chinese echolars. This state of affairs, however, 
has also grave drawbacks which must not be overlooked: and among 
these, two are important. The circumstantial evidence of Chinese 
antiquities, in general, is weak; the localities where they have been found 
are sometimes but vaguely known; the circumstances of the finds are 
seldom, and then but imperfectly, described to us, Again, the Chinese 
have their own peculiar theories, their point of view in looking at things, 
their peculiar logic and mode of argumentation, and have accumulated on 
top of their antiquities, and on the whole of their culture, huge strata 
of speculations and reflections which in most cases cannot withstand our 
sober criticism, It was a development easy enough to understand that 
until very recently our scholars meant to make Chinese archeology by 
merely reproducing the opinions of Chinese archeclogists. This neces- 
sarily resulted in numerous etrors, misconceptions, and wrong judgments, 
the effects of which are not yet overcome. These strictures being made, 
the outlook in this held is altogether hopeful, We have remains and 
antiquities in great plenty, and an overwhelming abundance of information 
accompanying them—often more, I should add, than we are able to 
digest. Above all, owt conclusions can be built upon the firm basia of a 
secure and reliable chronology, and in the majority of cases we might 
say it is out of the question that a Chinese monument or object should 
not be datable within a certain period. The aim of Chinese archeology, 
a6 [ understand it,-should be the reconstruction of the origin and inward 
development of Chinese culture in its total range, as well agin its relation 
to other cultural provinces. A proper knowledge of China is bound up 
in this definition. We cannot comprehend any idea of modern China, 
or adequately treat any Chinese problem, without falling back on the 
past. The distinction between archeology and ethnology, consonant 
with the actual conditions in America, seems, at least to me, to be some- 
what out of place in such fields as China, central Asia, and Siberia, 
The modern ethnographica! conditions in these regions mean so little 
that they amount to almost nothing, being merely the result of events 
of the last two centuries or so, My conviction that there is in principle 
ho essential difference between archeological and ethnological methods 
could not be better Ilistrated than by the fact that the method of 
Chinese archeology—at least, as [| am inclined to look upon itis in 
perfect harmany with the method of ethnology as conceived and es- 
tablished by Dr Boas. It is among the Chinese, even to a much higher 
degree than among primitive tribes, that we constantly have to reckon 
with such potent factors of mental development as recasting of old ideas 
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into new forme: reinterpretation of ancient thoughts tinder the failuence 
of new currents, theories, or dogmas; new associations, adaptations, 
combinations, amalgamations, and adjustments. The ideas expounded 
by Chinese scholars of the middle ages with reference to their classical 
antiquity one or two thousand years back are, in fact, nothing but 
subjective reconstructions of the past based largely on deficient associ- 
ations of ideas. This feature is most striking, for instance, in decorative 
art. The Sung artists of the middle ages attempted to reconstruct all 
the primitive patterns on the ritual objects of the archaic period on the 
basis of the. names of these patterns os handed down in the texts of the 
ancient rituais. Al| these names were derived from natural objects, 
but referred to geometrical designs. A combination of hexagons, for 
example, was styled a "rush" pattern, because it was suggestive of a 
mat plaited from rushes, andl may indeed have been developed from a 
mat impression. In the Sung period, art was naturalistic, and these 
artiste reconstructed the ancient geometric rush pattern in the new form 
of realistic rashes; In this manner a new grammar of ornaments was 
developed, purported to represent the real ornaments of the classical 
period, which, however, had never existed at that time. Cases like this 
may have happened a hundred or a thousand times among primitive 
tribes, not only in art, but in social and religious development as well. 
The further advantage of this critical and reconstructive method is 
that it finally leads us to psychology, and allows its to recognize the laws 
working in the Chitiese mind. And this, after all, must be the ultimate 
aim of all our research—the tracing and establishing of the mental 
development of a nation, the grasp of the national soul, the determination 
ol its qualities, aspirations, and achievements. From this point of view, 
we may say paradoxically, and yet correctly, that all archeology should 
become ethnology, and all ethnology turn into archeology. The two, 
in fact, are inseparably one and the same—emanations of the same spirit, 
pursuing, as they do, the same ideal, and working to the same end. 
Finally | may perhaps be allowed a word concerning the relation of 
American archeology to ethnology, although | must first apologize for 
talking of something about which I do not properly know, It is difficult 
for the present to bridge American archeology and ethnology; but it 
seems to me that this entire question has no concern whatever with 
methods, or that no alleged or real deficiency of methods could be made 
responsible for any disappointments in certain results that may have 
heen expected. The drawback fies solely in the material conditions of 
the field, and prominent among these is the lack of a substantial chiro- 
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nology. Chronology ia at the root of the matter, being the nerve elec- 
trifying the dead body of history, It should be incumbent upon the 
American archeologist to establish a chronological basis of the pre- 
columbian cultures, and the American ethnologist should make it a 
point to bring chronology into the life and history of the postcolimbian 
Indians, This point of view, it-seems to mo, has been almost wholly 
neglected by American philologists and ethnologists, and hardly any 
attempt scems ever to have been made to fix accurately the time of tradi- 
tons, mythologies, rituals, migrations, and other great culture movements, 
This, however, must be accomplished, and I am hopeful enough to 
cherish the belief that it wall be accomplished, When archeology and 
ethnology have drawn up each its own chronology, then the two systems 
may be pieced together and collated, and the result cannot fail to appear. 
Whether we who are here assembled shall ever live up to that happy dav, 
ig another question. Meanwhile we ought not to be too pessimistic 
about the outcome, or to worry too abserbingly about the issue of 
methods. We should all be more enthusiastic about new facts than 
about methods; for the constant brooding over the applicability of 
methods and the questioning of their correctness may lead one to a 
Hamletic state of mind ot wholesome in pushing on active research 
work. In this sense allow me to conclude with the words of Carlyle: 
“Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of 
a product, produce itin God's name! “Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: 
out with it, then!” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATIVES OF THE PATAGONIAN 
CHANNEL REGION 


By CARL SKOTTSBERG 


INTRODUCTION 

“J HE Swedish Expedition of 1907-1905 to Patagonia, Tierra del 

Fuego, etc., visited, amongst other parts of Chile, the channel 

region between the Straits of Magellan and the Penas (not 
Pefias, as it is often spelled) gulf. The principal object of our 
studies, here as elsewhere, was the geology, physical geography, and 
botany of the region, but we also endeavored to devote as much 
attention as possible to the peculiar native people inhabiting the 
channels. However, a detailed study, like that made by the 
French Cape-Horn Expedition in 1882-1883 on the Yahgan tribe, 
would require a fixed land station where work could be conducted 
during a year at least. In the circumstances all we could do was 
to gather some preliminary notes and to prepare the way for more 
competent investigators. If anything is to be done, it must be 
done soon, for the channel Indians are becoming extinct. 

The canoe Indians in the channels are generally spoken of as 
Alubulup (incorrectly written Alocoluf and Alakalouf by English 
missionaries; Fitzroy has Alikealip). The Chileans use this word, 
and so did ourinterpreter. According to earlier authors they should 
not bear this name, as they belong rather to the Chonos; some 
others even assign them to the tribe that once inhabited southern. 
Chiloé, the Guaitecas and Chonos islands. However, Deniker’ 
remarks: "Ils ne faut pas confondre . . . les Chonos avec la peu- 
plade homonyme vivant plus au sud, entre le cap Pefiaset le détroit 
de Magellan: celle-ci paralt se rapprocher plutét des Fuégiens.” 
It is therefore possibly wrong to apply the name “Chonos” to the 
people south of- Penas gulf. Pritchard? divides the channel tribes 

‘Ler Racer of lor Peagter dv la Tors, p. 631, Paria, 1900, 

* Researches into the Physical History of meee vol. %, London, 2847. 
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into (1) Chonos, of Chiloé, (2) Peyes to 5. lat. 51°, and (3) Keves or 
Key-yus to the straits. I am at a loss to know the source of the 
two last names, which have become forgotten. Latitude 51° is 
not and probably never was a boundary line between different 
tribes. In his work on Patagonia, Coppinger’ follows the great 
explorer Fitzroy, designating the people in question the '' Channel or 
Chonos tribe." Fitzroy* saya that the Chonos Indians lived 
between the Chonos islands and the straits, and the Alukulups 
between the straits and Beagle channel, and (p. 142) remarks that 
probably no Chonos Indians were met with north of Cape Tres 
Montes. Their southern boundary is thus described: The Chonos 
occupied the northern, the Alukulups the southern shore of the 
Straits; they used to meet and also to combat. If this be right, 
it explains the occurrence of two different types of canoes in the 
straits. 

Lately, a German geographer, P. Kriiger, has stated that only 
one people have lived from Chiloé to the straita.". He writes (p, 27) 
that, at the time of the conquest, Indians called “ Alacalufes" lived 
on the Chonos islands and on the coast of the mainland, but that 
they are now confined to the farthest south—Smyth channel and 
the Magellan straits. Further, that in earlier centuries the Chonos 
Indians and even those south of Taitao peninsula were taken by 
missionaries and brought to the east coast of Chiloé.. Even now, he 
continues, in the southeastern corner of Chilo¢ and on the Chauques 
islands the language of the Huilliches (i: e. people of the south), 
an Araucanian dialect, is spoken, He thus aims to explain that 
there is still much Indian blood in the veins of the modern Chilotes, 
To this I need only remark that this fact may be accounted for 
without resorting to the theory that it was due to immigration 
fram the south. Ifthe language of the immigrants was Arau- 
canian, they did not come from the channel region and had nothing 
to do with the small remnant of “Alacalufes" in Smyth channel, 
for their languages seem to have nothing in common. 

' Crutg of the “ Alert,” London, 1383. 

" Voyage: of the “ Adernture" and “ Beagle,"’ vol. nn, London, 1839. 

' Die patagooischen Ansben mwhechen 42° uml 44° e Br., Petraes Mlitellangrn, 
Ergiinsionguhelt 164, Gotha, rpoo. 
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Fitzroy says that the Alukulups also inhabited the western 
entrance of Beagle channel, where, according to Hyades' and 
Deniker's maps, only Yahgans are found. There ts another differ- 
ence between the statements of these explorers, Fitzroy describes 
the Alukulup cance as being like that of the Yahgan, both being 
made of bark: Hvades says (p. 13) that they have plank canoes, 
which he saw in Froward reach. Captain King also mentions such 
canoes in Port Gallant (p. 313) and in Fortescue bay. As Fitzroy's 
“Chonos tribe” lived along the northern shore of the straits, this 
is easily explained. Plank canoes have been observed farther south, 
as in Barbara channel. Fitzroy (p. 194) believes they were stolen. 

According to Bougainville the Indians of Magellan straits are 
called “ pécherats,” a term that has become much used by tourists 
and also by menof science, ‘The Fuegians were said to use this word 
very often, No ote was able to give mean explanation of it, but I 
am sure that in any event it never was the name of a Fuegian tribe, 
and indeed there is absolutely no need of such a word. Fitzroy 
thinks that Bougainville's " pécherais™ belonged to the Alukulup. 

Despite the differences between the descriptions of Fitzroy and 
Hyades, it is obvious that they meant the same people, as is shown 
by their vocabularies; these certainly exhibit many differences, 
but we must remember that one observer was English, the other 
French, and that it is exceedingly difficult to record words spoken 
by Fuegians. This language is, however, totally different from 
that spoken in the Patagonian channels. Thus the straits seem 
to be a linguistic boundary. 

Why, then, did our interpreter call the Indians seen by us 
Alukulup? Certainly two tribes do not bear the same name, 
Probably the explanation is that she had lived for some time on 
Dawson island, where the Salesian missionaries so designate them. 
Although we cannot prove that Hyades or Fitzroy used this name 
incorrectly, it seems certain that we cannot apply it to the channel 
people north of the straits. Their proper designation I have not 
been able to determine. During the voyage I did not doubt that 
the name used by the interpreter was the correct one, and therefore 
made no inquiries, 
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As the tribes south of the straits are called "Fuegians," we may 
call the tribe here described “West Patagonian'"—not a very apt 
name, to be sure, as they have nothing in common with the Pata- 
gonians, or Tehuelches, but still more or less appropriate as the 
tribe inhabits the region now often rightly or wrongly called West 
Patagonia. 

It is probable that these Indians formerly mixed with Fuegians, 
and it seems certain that they also met with the Tehuelches. Fitz- 
roy speaks of a people called by him ‘Huemul” because they 
wandered about Otway and Skyring hunting a species of deer 
(Purcifer chilensis), Now, the West Patagonians still make ex- 
cursions to Skyring, as will later be seen. Therefore I am almost 
convinced that Fitzroy’s “Huemules" were channel Indians 
observed during excursions into the land of the Tehuelches. 


Brier Notes ox Our Route 

The members of the Channel expedition were, besides the author, 
Dr P, Quensel, geologist, and Captain Jos¢ Bordes, pilota mayor 
in the Chilean navy, To Captain Bordes we are greatly indebted 
for the benefit of his wide experience, which was cheerfully placed 
at our disposal. By reason of the unequaled generosity of the 
Chilean government we were enabled to make use of a comfortable 
steamer, the S, S. Mefeoro, belonging to the naval station at Punta 
Arenas, for our voyage. Leaving the capital of Patagonia, May 21, 
1908, we anchored in Port Gallant the following day in order to 
enlist the services of an interpreter. Three canoes were seen here, 
each made of a single log—a type of recent origin, according to 
Bordes, After much negotiation we were successful in finding an 
interpreter, an ¢elderiy woman called Emilia (her mission name), or 
Akicakwarrakwilti (figs. 130, 131). She knew some Spanish, and 
spoke her own language fluently, At nightfall one canoe contain- 
ing two ten and their wives came alongside; they spent several 
hours aboard and gave us much information, At Port Gallant an 
Austrian has lived: many years with an Indian woman; the natives 
regard him as one of their own and visit his place for the purpose 
of trading otter-sking. 
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The next morning we left Port Gallant and anchored m Puerto 
Angosto, a beautiful harbor surrounded by steep mountains and 
with a pretty waterfall, From here we steamed to the Felix light- 
house to land the mail for the staff, crossed the stratts, and anchored 
in Sholl bay. The 
weather was clear, 
and from our anchor- 
age we had a fine 
view of Mufioz Ga- 
mero peninsula and 
of Desolation island. 
The next day we pro- 
ceeded westward as 
far as Westminster 
Hall, which was left 
on port; then passing 
Condor island we 
went northwestward 
throuch Esmeralda 
channel, thence 
through Lamiré pas- 

Fic. 240:—Emilia, sage east of King S- 

land, and through La- 

guera passage, which is only about a hundred meters broad and in 
which the route winds between kelp-patches and small rocks; finally 
through Indian passage down to Cuarenta Dias harbor on the north 
side of Atalaya island. From here we had to attempt a landmg on 
the fimous Evangelistas rocks, for we brought provisions for the men 
in service at the lighthouse. Generally a vessel bound for Evange- 
listas is obliged to await an opportunity to land the stores, watching 
the weather from Cuarenta Dias. .A landing is not easily effected, as 
there is an enormous swell and nothing that deserves the name of a 
landing-place. We were quite fortunate however, anid visited the 
lighthouse without delay on May 26. Here systematic meteoro- 
logical work is done, the results of which were of much importance 
to our knowled;ze of Indian lifes for how could one be able to under- 
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stand it thoroughly without an adequate knowledge of the climate 
of the country? We now know that there is hardly a place in- 
habited by man that is more disagreeable than the Patagonian 
channels: day after dav a thick fog overhangs the mountain slopes, 
obscuring the view; week after week the rain pours incessantly, with 
frequent gales, and a temperature seldom exceeding a few degrees 
above the freezing point. The summer is in reality no summer, anc 


winter is such only in name; indeed) seasons are practically unknown. 





Fic. 1£31.—Emilia. 


In the afternoon, just as we prepared to leave Evangelistas rocks, 
a thick fog fellupon tis. We made dangerous and [ruitless attempts 
to reach a harbor, and were obliged to spend the whole night running 
to and fro in the entrance of the straits. At daylight, the fog 
lifting, we turned toward Queen Adelaide archipelago and anchored 
in a cove called Port San Ramdn, on Pacheco island, The next 
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day we entered Anita channel, a very marrow and picturesque 
passage, and a second landing was made m Port Vacas. From 
Canal Anita one way led through very dirty water into Viel channel, 
where we met the first Indian canoe since leaving Port Gallant. 
It contained a party of seven, all so shy that the efforts of our inter- 
preter to persuade them to come on board were utterly fruitless. 
The same day we arrived in Puerto Ramirez in Smyth channel 
where a Chilean and his family live in charge of a supply of coal 
deposited there for the use of the navy.. The 31st of May we 
weighed anchor and went northward by the usual route through 





Fig. 133-—Port Bueno. The distant émoke le from an Indian camp-fire. 


Collingwood. strait into Sarmiento channel and anchored for the 
night in Occasion cove on Piazzi island. The next day we met two 
heavily laden canoes, manned by two brothers with their families, 
who came from Port Bueno looking for a new camping-place. We 
took the entire party aboard and proceeded to their starting point, 
where we remained two days and had a good opportunity to study 
the natives at home (fig. 132). Some of them wore only their original 
mantle of sealskin; the others had a coat, or at least a waistcoat, an 
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old rag, or some such makeshift; the small children went quite naked 
in spite of the low temperature and a cold rain. On shore we found 
some Indians who had been left behind, for they did not possess-a 
canoe; but probably their more wealthy tribesmen had intended 
to return for them. Here we discovered a large, well-built hut 
which will be described later. Our friends did not take possession 
of it, but hastened to build their usual small wigwams as soon as 
they landed. 

Once more under way, we met the next native party, a canoe 
with one man and two women, in Guia narrows. They came along- 
side to barter, but would not come aboard, and one of the women 
repeatedly shouted “Cristiano malo!" As we could not heave to 
in the narrows, we went to Rayo cove, hoping the Indians would 
follow us; but we were deceived, so we continued northward, anchor- 
ing in Molyneux sound. 

The next day we chose the route east of Saumarezisland. From 
Penguin inlet, which was seen to be full of ice, numerous small floes 
were drifting out into the channel. When we were oftside Port 
Grappler we saw smoke coming from the thicket. We stopped at 
once and had just let the anchor go when a canoe with ten men 
came to Visit us. One of them, a man of about §5 vears and the 
only gray-haired native we saw during the expedition, was in 
command. ‘This party was not very agreeable to deal with: they 
begged for everything on board and declined to let us measure them, 
and they showed much indignation when we refused to give them 
liquor. Finally we were compelled to ask them to return to their 
quarters. At midnight we were disturbed by a noise alongside the 
steamer—the natives had come back and demanded to be taken 
aboard, which of course we could not allow. Early next morning 
the whole party was there again, now increased in number to twenty- 
four, including women and children. At first only the men came 
aboard; they were very suspicious and would not permit their families 
to come, but finally they grew more tractable. However, in spite of 
Emilia’s eloquence we could not gain their full confidence. They 
did not understand our interpreter as well as desired, and Emilia 
declared that they spoke a different language. This, however, 
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was not the case, for I could see that they made themselves toler- 
ably well understood, so that it must have been only a question of 
difference in dialect, What I was able to record in the way of a 
vocabulary I gleaned from Emilia and from the people in Port 
Gallant and in Port Bueno, hence 1 know almost nothing of the 
Grappler dialect. 

After these Indians had spent somé hours with us, they departed], 
and tater we rowed ashore to see their quarters. Now a strange 
occurrence took place, As soon as they saw our boat, women and 
children ran away on the path leading into the forest, and the men 
gathered in front of their wigwams, apparently wild with rage, 
armed with stones, clubs, and sticks, and shouting. that we must 
not come any nearer. As the boat touched the shore, they prepared 
to attack us: Emilia went to speak with them and told us that 
they were afraid of the shotgun brought by one of the officers, and 
only by leaving it behind did we gain permission to land. I dare 
say they were brave men, standing ready to defend their homes with 
the simple weapons at their disposal, not knowing whether we 
were armed with revolvers. Some of them, especially the old men, 
exhibited great fear of the camera; but they finally made friends 
with us, so that we conducted our observations without further 

In the afternoon we left these Indians and anchored in Port Eden. 
The next day Port Simpson was visited. We pulled upasmall river 
which discharges here, and came intoa small lagoon, where we landed, 
in order, as usual, to examine the vegetation. “Thence we continued 
our journey, passing the famous English narrows and anchoring 
in Part Grey, where we found time for a second excursion. The 
next evening found us at anchor in Hale cove. After an excursion 
around the cove, we entered Raker inlet, a series of beautiful deep 
fiords with high rocky shores. The mountainsides are very barren, 
and only in the sheltered harbors is the usual rain forest found, 
owing to the formidable gales that sweep through the inlet. We 
anchored in Port Cuericueri, not far from the entrance. The 
next day we went farther in, but only to pass through Troya channel 
and then to turn westward again, for our diminishing supply of coal 
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necessitated haste. We anchored in Port Merino Jarpa, where we 
spent the night, then went back to Hale cove and thence to the 
Harbor of Isles. On June 12 we crossed Messier channel and 
passed through Albatross and Fallos channels into Adelbert channel, 
where we stopped in Heinrich's fiord. ‘The next day we continued 
eastward, back to Messier, having rounded Little Wellington island 
and without having seen any trace of Indians other than their 
empty wigwams. After having passed English narrows once more, 
we found an anchorage in Port Riofrio. Running southward from 
here, we chose the passage through Chasm reach, a wonderlul deep 
gorge through the mountains. As we emerged, we met a canoe and 
recognized some of the Grappler people—the first Indians we had 
met since we left this harbor going northward. We spent the night 
in Port Charrua, a most beautiful channel cove: On June 15 we 
passed into Andrew sound for Pitt channel, where it proved very 
dificult to find an anchorage. We tried a place close to Kentish 
islands, where 7 and 11 fathoms are marked on the Admiralty 
chart, but found no suitable place, although we looked all around 
until darkness came upon us, when we cast anchor on the south side 
of the channel with 9 fathoms; the shore was steep and we were 
not more than 30 meters fromthe beach. Before dawn we weighed 
and entered Pitt channel. Where Peel mlet branches, a sandbank 
has been reported, partly barring the entrance to the southern 
branch: nearer the southern shore there is plenty of room and water, 
and without adventure we steamed in toward the bottom of 
this most magnificent fiord. It was with a certain curiosity, for 
we wanted to stop here a couple of days, and no harbor or even 
anchorage was known. Good fortune helped us, for on the southern 
side, about three miles from the end, we discovered a beautiful 
harbor with a «mall island in the entrance, dividing It into two 
channels and sheltered from all winds. Twice a day the tidal 
currents filled it with drifting ice, but as the floes were small we 
lay thoroughly safe. The officers made a sketch of the harbor, 
which we called Puerto Témpanos, i. ¢,, "Tee-flow cove” (fig. 133). 

The landscape about the inlet is remarkable in itssplendor. One 
is not far from the ice-clad cordillera with its lofty, shining, white 
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peaks; large glaciers descend toward the inlet from four valleys, 
embrace three nunataks, and join a gigantic stream of ice coming 
down to the water, where it terminates in a wall about 40 meters 
high and with an unbroken length of about three kilometers. The 
ice is much furrowed with deep clefts and crevices. 

In the afternoon of June 18 we left Peel inlet and took the short- 
ést route to Port Bueno, which had been abandoned by the Indians. 
We continued the 20th, and had just passed the entrance to 
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Columbine cove when, smoke being reported, we turned and 
stopped. ‘There were three Indians on shore, a married couple and 
the brother of the wife. They were busy repairing their canoe and 
were in the happy possession of an ax. The next day we were back 
in Mufioz Gamero (Port Ramirez), where we met some Indians, 
who-spent half a day with us on board. On our way back to Punta 
Arenas we anchored in Woodsworth bay and Port Borja. We left 
Emilia in Port Gallant on the 24th and arrived in Punta Arenas 
late the same. evening. 
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PRESENT NUMBER AND DisterautTion oF THE West PATAGONIANS 

The northern geographic limit of the people in question is 
Penas gulf. They are said to visit even the western skerries in 
order to hunt seal, but [ have reaaon to suppose that these dangerous 
excursions are seldom made nowadays. From the longitudinal 
channels visits are made into the fiords east of them, as Boca de 
Canales, Baker, Caldeleuch, and Ultima Esperanza. They. also 
go down into Obstruction sound and directly across the isthmus 
separating it from Skyring water. The most famous and perhaps 
most difficult of these portages has been described in thrilling 
fashion by Byron in his narrative of the loss.of the Wager (London, 
i766), Coppinger also mentions some portages. Skyring pass 
was visited long ago. Bynoe says! that in Obstruction sound he 
found a large hut and some canoes, which he explains by the state- 
ment that the Pampa Indians (Tehuelches) make excursions to the 
channels, walk to the pass, and then use boats kept in storage there, 
and finally return to their own country. I think this explanation 
is wrong, first, because it is very difficult if not impossible to travel 
afoot from the pampa to the western part of Skyring, a region 
unknown when Bynoe wrote his description; and, secondly, we 
know from our own experience that the channel Indians make 
excursions to Skyring. What I cannot know for certain is why 
Bynoe found canoes, apparently abandoned by the natives, at 
Obstruction sound. Perhaps the Indians were in hiding, not 
wishing to reveal their knowledge of the portage. 

During our visit to Skyring we went to Excelsior sound, where 
the portage ends. This inlet is far too long as located on the new 
Chilean map—half the length would be more nearly correct, As 
there is no beach of sand or gravel, there are no traces of a road 
ending there; the bay ts surrounded by the compact wall of the 
evergreen forest. Had we not known that the road must be there, 
we hardly would have discovered it. We followed it 460 meters, 
at which distance it ends in a fresh-water lagoon. From the top 
of a hill we could see another lagoon, and there may be even a 
third one between Skyring and Obstruction sound. The road is 
Taber aae 
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laid with thin sticks: directly across, the distance between them 
varying from three to five feet, and follows a wet depression along 
a cliff (fig. 134). Wesuppose that the canoes are pulled along, hence 
the sticks. Byron states that when crossing Ofqui the boats are 
taken to pieces and each plank carried separately. At several places 
in Skyring we found the framework of huts and were told by settlers 
that a few canoes are seen every year in June or July. 

Why do the natives come to Skyring? The water ts brackish 
and consequently animal life is poor in comparison with that of the 
channels, Numerous evidences of Indian repasts prove that they 
bring provisions with them on their journeys to Skvring water. 
Thus, we found bones of seafowl and seals, heaps of shells of the 
large Afviius, and bones of animals that do not occur in Skyring. 
At one place we observed that a canoe had been built, or at least 
repaired. T have reached the conclusion that one of the reasons 
the Indians go to Skyring is their need of large trees, for here the 
forest trees (Nothofagus betuloides and Drimys winleri) are much 
greater than in the chatinels, where they are often so stunted as to 





Fic. 134.—Pottage between Obstruction sound and Skyting 





Pee. £35-—Framework of hut, Skyring. 
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be hardly fit for use. ‘That in-earlier days guanacos and huemuls 
were hunted is evident, but to judge from the total absence of 
bows and arrows the present Indians scem to leave the Jarge 
animals alone. They now have something else to come for: the 
settlements, where they may freely practise their talents as begrars. 

We may regard the Magellan straits as the southern boundary 
af the channel Indians. Only a few families go so far, preferring 
to confine themselves. to Smyth channel and the archipelago west 
ofit. Concerning their present number, no exact statement can 
be made. Barclay! estimated the “Alacalouf" at 800. He must 
have meant the Weet Patagonians, for there are no other free-living 
channel! Indians, nor were there any in too4. I think the estimate 
is far too high. In our cruise we counted about 80, and were told 
of about a dozen more. This was in winter, when most of them 
are found in the channels. | presume we saw or heard of a halt 
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or at least a third of the tribe. Several persons living in Magallanes 
and familiar with the channels are of the opinion that the natives 
may be estimated at about 300, I believe they never were a 
numerous people, but they certainly have decreased rapidly during 
the last half-century. 

PuysicaL CHARACTERS 

We went to the channels in hope of being able to make complete 
measurements of all the natives met, but we had underestimated 
the difficulties, Through the kindness of Professor G, Retzius, 
of Stockholm, we carried a complete outfit of anthropometrical 
instruments, but it was very difficult, if not impossible, to persuade 
the natives that these burnished steel objects were not deadly 
weapons, consequently we were able to measure only sx men and 
five women. The results have been published elsewhere,’ hence it 
is not necessary to repeat them here. 

As no anthropometrical observations on the Fuegian Alukulup 
have been made, we can compare our measurements only with those 
of the Yahgans.. Fitzroy quotes Bynoe's description of the natives 
in Trinidal gulf: “We all pronounced them to be a finer race than 
we had seen on the water. . ..." He tells various things indicating 
that they should differ considerably from the Yahgans. Also Mr 
Low’ describes them in a manner indicating that we are dealing 
with a people far better developed than the Vahgans. Our observa- 
tions, incomplete as they are, do not confirm this opinion. The 
photographs reproduced here and in my account of the whole 
expedition,? as well as the measurements, which speak more plainly 
than vague descriptions, show. that they do not differ greatly from 
the Yahgans, while their general appearance is more or less the 
same. The upper body and arms are more strongly developed than 
the legs, which are thin and bent. The color of the skin, eyes, and 
hair is the same in the two peoples. The small children are lighter 
in color; they have brown hair and dark-blue eyes, which later 
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become deep brown, The hair of the genitalia and the beard ts 
Very sparse; nowadays it is not always removed, 

According to Hyades the hair of the Yahgans turns gray only 
with advanced age. We saw one man with gray hair—the 
“cacique at Port Grappler, previatusly mentioned (fig. 136). I 





Pre. 1i6.—Lodione af Port Grappler. The Aeure at the right ia the “ cacinue.” 


believe the age of this man, which we estimated at about 45 years, 
may be considered fairly aclvanced. 

[In comparison with the Yahgans our natives are somewhat more 
atrongly built; the men are taller (£531 mm. against [571 mm.), but 
the women are shorter (1438 mm. against 1474 mm.), Probably 
more extended observations would level these differences, The 
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West Patagonians are more broad-shouldered; the girth of the 
chest is greater; the head is perhaps a little larger, but more narrow 
across the temples: the distance between the malars is not so 
great; also the distance between the angles of the lower jaw and 
between the eyes is less. ‘The mouth is perhaps broader. 


CHARACTER AXxD QUALITIES GF THE West PATAGONIANS 

It is often argued that in their culture the Fuegians belong to 
the lowest scale, and what is said of them, if it be true, may also 
be ascribed to the channel tribe. Certainly they all still live in 
the stone age, but this is not due to lack of intelligence so much 
to unfaverable conditions, for their land, notwithstanding its 
luxuriant niin forest, is utterly poor, and no metals were ever avail- 
able. Perhaps no other people have a harder struggle for existence. 
The climate is inimical te agriculture of any kind, as it is cold; 
rain and wind are almost incessant the year round, while there is 
scarcely any seasonal change. Impenetrable forests reeking with 
moisture and extensive swamps cover the slopes to the water's 
edge, from which, when the sky chances to be tolerably clear, the 
steep mountains with their perpetual snow and ice can be seen. 
Nature seems dead in this region. There arc few birds on the water. 
As one makes the acquaintance of the natives, he ceases to question 
why they stand so low in the scale of culture, but rather wonders 
how they manage to exist at all. 

As may be expected, the faculty of observation is well developed 
in the West Patagonians. Their language is mch in words for all 
kinds of natural products. Their faculty for finding their way into 
every corner, where a white man would soon be lost, is wonderful. 
Their memory likewise is well developed, and they exhibit, like 
many other primitive people, a pronounced talent for mimicry. 
In spite of this, it is very difficult for them to learn another language; 
their own tongue is certainly governed by laws quite different from 
those of civilized languages. It is amusing to hear them repeat, 
without hesitation and fairly correctly, a Swedish or a German 
sentence, for example, the meaning of which is unknown to them; 
but if they desire to use the same words in order to express them- 
selves, they are not very clever. 
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Concerning the religious beliefs of this people, our investigations 
gave only negative results. We are not aware of any ceremonies— 
they may exist for aught we know, but probably, as with the 
Yahgans, are of a non-religious nature. They seem to dread their 
dead comrades, against whom they try to protect themselves by 
carrying amulets, such as a small leather pouch worn round the 
neck and containing hair of a dead person, ‘Such articles, however, 
they evidently did not value very highly, as they would part with 
one for a match-box or a piece of tobacco. 

Some travelers have declared that the Patagonians have true 
religious ceremonies. Fitzroy, quoting Mr Low, states that they 
make singular signs before eating, as a kind of invocation; but we 
always saw them devour their food without ceremony of any 
description. 

The reputation of the channel Indians among the whites is not 
very high. Weare told of treacherous assaults on people who never 
did them any harm. Such an assault occurred not far from Ultima 
Esperanza a short time before our arrival. I should imagine, 
however, that the suspicion and treachery ascribed to them have 
been inspired by unscrupulous Europeans causing the natives to 
lose their confidence in the white race; hence a white man is usually 
regarded as an enemy. Love between mother and child is strongly 
developed, [1 order to show how low the West Patagonians stand, 
it is said that the men sometimes offer thetr children for barter; 
but judging by our own observations the men are quite as fond of 
the habies as the women. How, then, can we explain that they 
often leave their offspring without clothes and keep then) for them- 
selves? I think that the garments that we offer them are regarded 
mostly as adornment, for we saw them drape themselves in old 
rags that were of practically no protection against the harshness of 
the climate. The small children are carried on their mother's 
backs, where they keep warm, or gather rownd the fire in the hut 
or in the canoe. 

Manifestations of animosity are exhibited by the natives for 
the most insignificant reasons. They may feel mortally offended 
by an innocent joke. Inconstancy is a common trait. I do not 
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think that a native takes seriously any promise given by him. 
Jealousy is not unknown, and the husband is said to demand 
fidelity of his wife. Exceptions, however, are met with, as when a 
man sells the virtue of his wife fora cigarette: but it must be re- 
membered that such cases are die to contact with the outcasts of 
cwilization. 

We gained the impression that the channel Indians are melan- 
cholic. If this be true, there is little cause for wonder, for the babe 
first opens its eyes toward a leaden sky: everything is saturated 
with cold rain; the wind howls almost continuously. MM the child 
does not die, its life becomes a never-ceasing struggle; it does not 
become light-hearted, but bold, as is reflected in the daring beat- 
journeys. But, as other natives, when they ait about the fire and 
have plenty to eat, they forget their misery for the moment. 

The families seem to live separately, governed by the husband. 
it was a mere chance that so many people were seen under the 
command of one man as in Port Grappler; in this case he was the 
ldest man of the company, which separated only a few days after 
our visit. Monogamy seems to be the rule, but there are some 
men with two wives. The women are not exactly ill-treated. 
They have the same occupations as the Yaligans. No family seen 
by us had more than three children; the mortality is great during 
infancy. 

West Paragontans anp Civitzatiox 

Ever since the sixteenth century the channel Indians have been 
visited now and then by white men, sometimes at great intervals. 
While the Fuegians have been the subject of the ministrations of 
energetic missionaries, with the result that they will soon be extinct, 
the relations between the West Patagonians and civilization have 
remained the same, although visitors have been more frequent 
during the last century. Although this contact has been com- 
paratively slight, it has had a malign influence on the natives, 
changing them into lazy beggars whose only desire is for alcohol, 
tobacco, and clothing. It has also been the means of introducing 
distressing maladies, éspecially syphilis, shown by indisputable 
symptoms indicating advanced stages of that disease. 
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The Chilean authorities do not take much notice of the Indians. 
As they live in a country which seems to be useless for white people, 
it is certainly mot necessary to exterminate them. It seems to be 
af no consequence to the authorities whether they live or not. 


Campisc Places anp Houses 

The hut is situated at the forest edge (fig. 135), and as the trees 
grow to the water's edge, only a few steps separate it from the beach. 
This form of shelter ts little more than a name, but it would require 
much labor to clear a space in the forest—too much for people who 
remain only a few days in one place and then seek a new camping- 
ground. On the beach are the canoes, where they are dragged up 
on their sticks. About the hut are all sorts of refuse, and as the 
immediate vicinity is used as a latrine, the site is anything but 
attractive. Seldom did we see more than two or three huts to- 
gether, and it is not certain 
that all were occupied at 
the same. time. From the 
camp a narrow path leads 
into the forest—auch was 
the case in Port Bueno and 
in Port Grappler, and along 
this the women and chil- 
dren fled 2s we approached. 

In Port Bueno we desired 
to survey the path, but were prevented by the natives. When 
we returned and found the place empty, we examined the site but 
could discover nothing renmrkable. 

The hut referred to has the shape of a beehive and is about 
1.8 to 2 meters high, The descriptions found in literature are 
sometimes more or jess incorrect. As we have taken part in the 
erection of their houses, I may describe them ina few words. First, 
four long, flexible sticks of Drimys, Desfontainea, or Maylenus are 
selected, tied together in pairs, and set into the ground, forming the 
first two parallel arches (fig. 137). Between them is the door. 
Other sticks are then planted to complete the circle, bent toward 





Fis, ta7-—Pramework of an ordinary wigwiam. 
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the first arches, and fastened. Finally a variable number of shorter 
sticks are arranged in the same manner, extending obliquely: across 
the others; at the points of intersection they are tied together with 
the tough stems or leaves of Marsippospermum grandifierum, a 
Juncacea. The framework is nowready. <A thick covering of grass 
(Hierachlea magellanica, Fesiuen fuegiana, and Carex Irifida) is 
next laid; small twigs of trees or bushes and large fern fronds 
(Blechnum magellanicum) are also used, as well as pteces of cloth or 





Fic. 138.—Haut covered with wealikina. 


blankets. If sea-lion skins are available, they alone may be used, 
without the grass (fig. 138). In the middle of the floor isa shallow 
cavity for the fire, but no special opening for the smoke is provided. 
The entrance may be covered with a piece of skin or cloth; other 
skina, or blankets or heech-twigs are placed on the ground. 

The larger houses are sonietimes of different construction. 
Their shape is that of a half ellipsoid. One, in Port Bueno, was 12 
meters long, 4 m. broad, and 3.5 m. high. Tt was built of selected 
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sticks which crossed one another at regular intervals, and was cov- 
ered with grass and beech-twige (fig. 139). The lashings were of base 
of Libocedrus tetragona or of sinews of birds. Several families had 
occupied this house the previous summer, and there were signs of 
several hearths. In winter the small huts are preferred, as they 
are easier to keep warm. Perhaps the larger ones have another 
meaning unknown to tts. The other, larger hut was only half the 
size of the one described. Such houses are mentioned in literature. 


aie Ex <GAS AE Ey Ay _ 
SSCS LL ain 
x SO HOS 


PR SOURATTER AN 











Fic. 239 —Skeleton of large howe. 


Bynoe! discovered them in Obstruction sound and describes them 
as haying the appearance of a capsized boat and large enough to 
accommodate forty or filty persons. As there were numerous traces 
of canoes having been built at the place, it seems probable that 
channel Indians had come there for that purpose. Cance-building 
may occupy several months, and therefore the natives took the 
trouble to erect substantial houses. The existence of these huts is 
contrary to the explanation of the portage given by Bynoe. 


Tor Canoe 

The canoe is known both from descriptions and from illustra- 
tions, hence it ia not’ necessary to enter into details (fig. rg0). Ac- 
cording to Coppinger? the creeper Canrpsidium chilemse is used for sew- 
ing the planks together; but this is not always the case, for the canoes 
are built also where no Canrpsidinm grows, in which event bast of 
Libocedrus is used. At the present time new canoes are made with 
the aid of axes or other iron tools, but formerly the Indians had only 


4 Fitzroy, -p, 199. 
* Coppinger, op. clt. 
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fire, and stone hatchets, musselshells, etc., to serve them in their 
boat-building operations. ‘Such old canoes are still to be found, 
for the planks seem to defy the process of decay. Asis well known, 
the Yahgan canoe is totally different, being made of bark and as a 
rule not lasting more than six montis.' 

Paddles are made of Libocedrns wood, in one or two pieces, 
When made-of two pieces the blade portion is provided with two 


ee a SS 1 
‘ooo 1 — 
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Fiz. t40.—The canoe. 


holes at one end, by means of which the handle ts fastened with 
strings of bast. 

The canoe \s the principal property of a channel family, and 
two families may own one in common, but it must be large enough 
to contain the members and all their possessions. In one canoe we 
noted, besides half a dozen people and quite as many dogs, the 
following articles: three long oars, one short steering oar, handles 
for the harpoons, some large sealion skins, implements for taking 
shells and sea-urchins, wooden rollers for hauling the canoe, whale 


i Hyawes, op. cit 
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bones and baleen, large pieces of blubber, heaps of mussels, a bag 
of whale-hide and several baskets containing blubber, a bark 
bucket with drinking water, baler 
of sealskin (hg. 141), a bag of seal- 
skin with tools, harpoons, and sinews, 
an iron ax, a painter skilfully plaited 
of Marsippospermum, and large 
bundles of the same plant. We did 
not see such large canoes (7 by jo 
feet) as described by Bynoe.' 


Houseno.p AgtTicies, CLOTHING, AND 
ORNAMENTS 
The channel people do not possess 
anything worthy of the name of furm- 
ture. Their most important articles 
are the baskets plaited of Afarsippes- ef at PE 
permum, dried over a fire. The Yah- fic. 14¢—aller of sealskin. (14) 
gan tvpes figured by Hyades are rare; 
the most common kind has the mouth expanded by a strip of 
baleen, and the meshes are larger (fig. 142). An Iocdian family 
always has a sup- 
. “hk Lone +] Wor ro. ply om; chee bas- 
Sent) lel Aes | kets for gathering 
Set ae Hane | se “ om ussels, eta-ur- 
| chins, fish, etc. 
Sometimes they 
use a circular 
wooden box, three 
or four decimeters 
in diameter, witha 
loose lid of the 
game shape as the 
box, for containing 
their smaller ob- 
jects. They also 








Fra. 142.—The common type of Baebet. (44) 


'Fiteroy, p, toy: 
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employ, for a similar purpose, amall bags of sealskin with the 
hairy side inward. Of aboriginal tools they possessed awls of 
bone or of huemul horn, large shells; flint knives, and stone axes, 
but such implements are now very rare. Coppinger saw only a 
single ax, and we 
asked in vain for 
them: they have 
r |, | been entirely 
; a superseded by 

“- modern impile- 

ments, often of 
very inferior 
quality. Among 
their most note- 
worthy aborigi- 
nal objects 16 a 
comb made from 
a dolphin’s jaw. 
The mantle of 
sealorotter 
skin, the only 
native garment 
worn, has be- 
come rare. We 
saw a few, but 
most of the [n- 
dians possessed 


none. This man- 


rf * 





PrG..143,.—Wer Patagoiian ot his qinoe: tle Measures 
about three 
square meters and is made of fur-seal or otter skin; it is worn over 
the shoulders and is fastened about the meck with plated leather 
strings. The head and the legs are uncovered, and shoes are not 
worn (hig. £43). The women wrap-a piece of cloth around their 
hips; presumably a skin was originally thus worn. 
Ornaments are little used, and most of them are identical with 
thease described and figured by Hyades as employed by the Vahgan. 
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Necklaces of small shells (Photnula vrolacea) ate seen, sometimes 
arranged with great skill along a neatly plaited leather string, and 
similar strings are worn as bracelets. Often a flat, polished piece 
ol bone is used as a 
pendant. It is of 
interest that on 
some of these | ob- 
served a primitive 
attempt at decora- 
tive art not hither- 
to known to exist 
among the Fwegi- 
ans (using the term 
in its widest sense}, 
that is, regularly 
arranged points 
and lines (fig. 144). 
The men have the 
s2Ine orniincnis as 
the Yahgan (though 
none were secn in 
isc) —the “‘dia- 
dem™ of white 
feathers, probably 
of Chioéphaga hy- 
brida og". 

The inner stde 
of the mantle, the 
strings, and even 




















Fic, t44—Nechlaces with penilauts. The example 6 
the harpoon hand- the tight bidecorated. (29) 


les, oars, etc., are 
painted rel with hematite, which they keep in the dined esophagus 
of a sea-lion. ‘They also paint themselves with the same material. 


Foop AXD ITS ACOUIREMENT 
Hyades has especially painted out that the principal food of the 
Yahgans. consists of mollusks, and the same is true of the West 
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Patagonians. | think that the animals mentioned in Hyades’ work 
are all present in the channels. Indeed everything edible ts used, 
as seals, otter, birds; fish of all kinds, and of course whales. The 
natives are not able to hunt large whales, but they take full ad- 
vantage of one whenever they find it stranded. The people m 
Port Bueno had an abundance of whale blubber, and not far from 
the camping-place we saw the remains of two whales of medium 
size, and some carcasses had stranded at Port Grappler. Larger 
whales, which happen to come into the narrow channels, easily go 
aground, when they are taken by the Indians. The whalers in 
Punta Arenas also visit the channels. 

Mollusks are eaten raw or ate roasted on hot coals, when they 
open and are ready foruse, They are very palatable. 

Harpoons are the most important weapons and are of the same 
types as those of the Yahgan, having a single barb or cut like a 
saw. Another type has a barb on each side, but I am not aware 
that it is used for a special purpose. The harpoon is handicd 
. in the same manner as is pictured by Hyades, Slings 
and traps for birds are also employed. On the other 
hand, we never saw any fishing tackle, presumably be- 
| Cause since steamers have frequented the channels, giv- 
ying the Indians repeated opportunity to ber or barter, 

© they do not devote themselves to an occupation with 
such dubious results as fishing. 

No special implement is required for gathering the 
Afvirvius and other muszels. The Patellas are loosened 
with a short, flattened stick (our specimen measures 
135 an.). Sea-urchins are caught with a long stick (our 
specimen is 490 cm.), cleft in four parts at one end, the 
_ Fro, 45-— four prongs being forced apart by two small sticks (fig. 
bic dies cK pas); it thus differs slightly from the implement figured 
for citching | | 
eea-orchina, by F lyades. 

We saw bows and arrows only in Port Gallant, where 
the Indians make them for tourists. Everywhere in the channels we 
asked for them, but were always assured that none existed. Prob- 
ably they were used mostly in warfare, but also for hunting on éex- 
peditions into Baker, Ultima Esperanza, Skyring, and other waters. 
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Another weapon, whose existence was hitherto unknown to us, 
is a heavy club, 60 em. in length, and, according to our interpreter, 
made of tepti-root (Tepualia siipularis), Only in Port Grappler 





Fic. t44.— Wet Patagonian club. ()) 


were these clubs seen. They are probably used for killing seal and 
otter (fig. 146). 

We are also certain that the 
channel Indians once used the 
boleadora, the well-known weapon 
of the pampa Indians. On an ex- 
cursion to Cape Victory, in order 
to find an Indian cemetery re- 
ported to be situated in a larze 
cavern, Captain Bordes found a 
beautiful boleadora of grav stone 
(fig. t47). This may perhaps be 
regarded as an indication that 
channel and pampa Indians once 
met on the eastern coast of Sky- gai. ¢49.—Roleadora fram Cape 
ring water. Victory. 4) 

VOCABULARY 





Most of the words given below were recorded from the dictation 
of Emilia and verified whenever occasion offered. [ hope that | 
have come2s near to the correct sounds of the words as 19 possible 
without devising a new and elaborate alphabet. [t should be noted 
that different individuals have a somewhat different pronunciation. 
Through the studies of Hyades, which seem excellent, we know that 
the Yahean have’ a very intricate grammar, with, for example, 
four conjugations and an astonishing set of tenses, and there is no 
reason why this should not be the case also with the West Pata- 
gonian language: But in trying to penetrate the maze of an 
Indian language, T met an insurmountable obstacle, namely, 
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Emilia knew but little Spanish; her vocabulary was very limited, 
and she could express herself only in the infinitive-or in the third 


person singular. 


In spite of ail hia; I feel that my list is fairly, although certainly 


not absolutely, 





In support of this, | may say that I 


have been able to identify about all the words published by Hyades 


(p. 278) ;in the exceptional cz 





ses | believe I can prove that his source 


of information, Dr Fenton, was mistaken. 

Thanks to the great kindness of Professor K, B. Wiklund, al 
Upsala, I have been able to adopt a phonetic alphabet by means 
of which the words can readily be pronounced. 


a> @in German Mond. 

¢= ¢ in English gel. 

¢= the narrow tin German Aind. 
y= @in German Glick, 

a= #in German (ett, 

ow in English Dull. 
a = diphthongal aw. 


#, a very short, imperfect 

fa very short, imperfect ¢, 

& = ain English bend. 

i= en in French seul. 

w# = English w, a5 in wel, 

fj = English y in yes, but more sibilant. 
€= amore palatal ch than mn Engl. child. 


ris pronounced with the point of the I = English sf. 


rongoe and is-a very hard trill, 


24s the uvular trill like the French r. 


== a very hard, Spanish j. 
n= surd Fy 
doa very short, impertoct a, 


afraid, kje ‘lt 

always, aku: 

angry, o tac! 

arm, daa kus! 

arrow, a’rxkjed 

atleep, fir FP stalwarre’ 
anewer (to), kjan kre kstil 
bad, feFa'herrn 

‘bag (of sealskin), ba"ppel 
bailer, ta" pottadza 


= a-palatalized F. 
* = aspiration, 
— = length ol a vowel. 
‘= prntipal, >= secondary stress. 


baleen (strip off, ar 
barter, Mirrr 
basket, 1o"ym 

beard, @'feyuk 

ed, pipdtsal: 

to go to bed, pap 
binocle, ia“kerd:r 
black, pal (kwarre)* 
blood, biMajk 


(The suffix kworrk ia very common and secma to designate a condition of a 


quality possessed by something: hence rk sta, to eteep, di'rk's"to-kmarre, being asleep. 
The color names aloo end in dorarr; o thing ie pa‘lAwurrd, |. e. pomerses a black colar. 
Another example is wrzkfesl, arrow; erekjeliwarre, quiver = “the thing that holds 
the arrows." 


t = “Capitin cristiano” (Emilia), See page 625: 
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blubber (whale-), aiska: 

blue (or green?), o'rz(euarre)}! 
boat {life-), dd°rrw 

bone, kiérn 

bore-mussel, kaou‘fagill 

boy, dijerl 
breset, de'rxk* (ploral-form?) 
bucket, fim‘ Hua 
button, fs'peorra 

buy, Gas 

camp, ai hire 

cance, West Patagonian, id'‘lu; Yah- 

gan, o'1'h; of one log, fe kublat 

captain, pia fiver 

¢ardium (miissel), krka'Loirn 
cot (tame), rritu 

celery, ROT? tan: 

channel, é60*pl-thigul-ale* 
cheek, di'pipr 

chest, &"pxocra 

chief, rou-rin 

ehin, afa'tHer 

cinders, iil 

clothes, a feiusr 

club, ea rksiucil 

cojpu, fe zee st 

come, [o-lad 

cold, kr rey 

cry (to), a°tui(F)sta: 

cure (to), f° Peas 

cut (to), aje"Rare 

dark, Fi pi:}" 

daughter, ieldkod Fels’ (or -s)" 


‘6oz 


dead, tf 

dive (to), Rsstm's 

dog, f(ija' lid (male, Uda lki drrk: bitch, 
E(tja' le wi lok") 

duck, katp* 

ear, fe'ikasolo or (?) ku'rrxf'hial 

early, o'tikwasi 

cast, ti here 

ege, jori(s'N 

esophagus of seal, used to keep iron 
ocher in, bye df 

evil, fe legal 

eve, 2f'l 

face, [oe Sikasl 

fall, eu" axkacl! 

fat, ofa 

father, &'fdra 

fine weather, kv di" 

finger, fan'xixa:rii 

fire, #'ta'thasl 

heh (to), drrksta 

Hower, Darla 

Ay. appa 

Fog, bs hat" 

food, [@ArF; “good eating,” JojrF 
latp . 

foot, fe'hucre 

forehead, fe3'/-bar a? 

friend, Awa'iak 

fur-seal, dra; whit of far-seal, dre-tand’ 

girl, ape! 

glad, pa‘ixacrra 

gloamuing, ka laldcrk 


day, kd ise; to-day, fdfk (aloo = now) go, df 





! Emilia also used this for" 
ars mous sky, the color of the sky, 


t Prom “sea” and “amall. marrow." 


a": fa mistake of bers, J ignore it, The word 


I do not know the word keys, 


' The word Felts means woman; fone, for it used also IN combination with 


ppd: ippa'Y elie. 


‘The e-colled loggerhead or steamer duck (Tacdyeres cimerems), 
© This li very uncertain. Note the likeness with ka'rrad ful, car. 


®T believe this is some apecial kind of Hower. 


would have a general term for Gower. 
' Fram fel'l, eye, and dre, bone. 


ft should not think the natives 
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goad, id'ip 

quanace, lac aze 

hair, terrkdcf 

hand, ferries: 

handle, édrm 

harpoon: (1) with two opposite barbs 
ints! (2) like a saw, (Fire: (3) with 
one barb; amall,a‘leta; (4) with one 





barb, larger point, Frf'atd 

he, fowx(l} 

hear, Wi kor 

heel, hig 1 

hide, shin, Aaa!" oF o'pdacac? 
hide (to), a kwaal 

house, df, plur. atk* 

(ohe large house: ati F hdr bewil-22) 
I, Hix) 

ioe. Oia rT hi 

Hi availa} 

intestines, kaw'tesil 
iret ochre, a alia” 

tuand, ais kaore 

kelp (Macrocystis), #i2a°pokT" 
kel pRoose tal’; alee bap 
keelpmoose (forral:), da'rip 
kind, a fAcr 

knee, shod has? 

kentifle, afta’ rat 


i Horpoon + stats is called Feder, 
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know, o's 

land, ni 

large, ober 

laugh, «Tok Ft 

leaf, (xk 

Weather-rope (of seal-hide); (t) large - 
ane, far fixing the seal-harpoon onthe 
handie, dirdelay (a) smaller, fi:d'eb- 

ta" by 

lag, ha, ka® teks 

light, baal jeskwad 

lip, afi re 

love (to), a°tadlas(¥) 

mun, o'bFE! 

mantle, @'llak 

match, kPa 

thany, akjart, atkyany' 

meat, (i)ipr 

milk, du‘rak™® 

moon, rrkapii-d' luk 

mother, dip: 

mountain, wes? 

mouse, atanldp 

mouth, afte 

mussel, bapuky the lange Mytilus: 
chPas'} 

my, Add 

nail, jebl (-taa'vtcacrbl) 

neck, Rive’ flerrsier 

necklace, shse"sybs-c' ppilela™ 

meet, kiuf-binl 





I'This perhaps to designate guanacoskin (see Hyades, p. 275): 


'a kia Wh, many howe. 
‘Literally, coump-lorge 
takai FIM, any gee fil, 





‘Probably because a PR = land with mouritains (aii « mountain). 

Cys) ie probably the same word aa in Mor'ikaz, fire, 

‘The same wond trans hreast. 1 dare sy | am nt niistaken, lor according to 
Hyades the Vaghans expres theemelves Lo the sane way. 


Of da heii, high. large mountain 


1. suppose that af ls the same syllable a2 appears in the wordafor beard, chin, 


i Plalted slecmws [aks ayls) of whale (a' pala), 


keigiol (= Photinnia riolucea). 


The necklace of molluske i called 
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new, @sapegas 
night, APA‘ pF 
no, taste, kyrp 
north, ja'karidre 
nose, /og"s}; nosal bone: [ga'x!-hdre 
nothing, Ajip 
now, /Afh 
oar, le" polwosre 
old. ra Pa 
ona, 14°F -tolegr™ 
ornament of white feathers, df pacia 
otter, large, fei; emall otter, 
ta*fudtil 
pain, Aig ftect 
painter, O1fesF'] 
paper, fa"Hkatlia 
peat moss, F'ddpl 
Photinula (small mollusk), ber'-gjo-l 
pick-ax, baris,2: 
pipe, i ikespir 
pricker, fuacptes; with hanille, i4az- 
Ptes-kdrn 

pum, Faas! 
quiver, a'rxhje:l-dearrs! 
rain, Oo pperasP 
rainbow, akjateldkl 
red, Riry(-Swurry) 
rise, a'ligire 
rock, £2"pfisk! 
robalo (fish), jia‘fers 
run (to), oar 
marl, affects 
eca, 4a" pl 
eeal (fur-seal), ara 
eeal (sea-lion), @loel-dew 
eea-urchin, Maicdd ri 
see, [dkyor 

L Pack, 

hin Port Grappler I heard Efep. 





sinew. (of whale), thse sphs 

ait, di’ pire 

akin (otter), oe lace? 

skin (furseal), ramen’ 

sky, Grex’ 

aouth, Pe pies Te 

speak, botiP 

star, kali!" 

steamer, a'srdzr, to feku 

stick to loosen the patella mussels from 
their substratum, ¢if' likin 

stick. for gathering sea-urchins, ye. 
plan's 

stomach, darted 

stone, Aje tion 

stool (to go to), abut 

storm, 7a'‘rrbaFicora 

string (round the wrivt), fa‘thzsan 

slow, I0'laskin 

amall, P Aji 

angw, a kygshe: 

son, fe ldksia 

summer, fi korl'] 

sum, arrs-dlek (arre' = aky) 

ewim, J lparl 

tepd, prickwst 

thank you, ma kja: 

thigh, d'¢F a 

thin (meager), ajip 

thou, Ma'x{)) 

throat, jelhaorra 

thumb, aif 

to-day, /Afk 

tongue, (dh) 

toath, fe degdy 


*By this term the “foot” of pampa Indiane—the Ones at Tehuelchee—are 
Gesignoted. As afi means fatd, mountain. kalegr may be the word for people, thus 
“Land tribe” in contradiatinction to “canoe tribe” 

‘This is a corioge word: [ft ahold mean “many Longues™ (7). 


* Same worl for" great too." 
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town, dé hi‘fa! white, if'hapil’ (Awarra)? white man, 
trap, mart iPr! white woman, ippa' Peles 
tree, za'rltdhl wile, kjan'fa 

urinate, skarrl" wind, 2 hel 

vyoluta (large moll), dereal winter, a'kashe: 

warm, a pail woman, trkF 

water, oh fekworre! wo, éeasla;; Grewood, st'sd* 
waterfall, ket ikt wound, fi'lirdpl 

weet, a'Fikulail yes, af'lo: 

wet, sifn'losea yesterday, fF sebistar: 

whale, a pala young, la‘fald:3* 

one, te kro of da hudul! three, ahh) or wklh-uttaalé 
two, wki(h) four, ete,, a Aja (= many) 


SAMES OF PLANTS 

Jo bin paper Plante for Foeglem gollecie (Buenos Alrea, 1296), Spegarzini bos 
given numerous names of Indigenous plante and parte of planta, some of them quoted 
os being Alwkulup, Mostoof these coincide with those given bere, which proves that 
they ore Weat Patagonian cx (rom the Straits of Magellan. Those marked by an 
sstetigk correspond ta names given alao by ‘Spegarzini. 


Aprm australe, ko’ iau: Dromys Winteri, *id'la-twarrr; the 
Asorelia caespitota a. o, stem, AP ofopi 

Bolax Bovei hue Embothrium coccineum, de lirk 

Bofex peenmiiera Empetnen rvbrum, pT liek ™ 
Raccharit patagonica,t AVI pel Eseallonia serrata, pO ju 

Berberis ilicifolia, HF Gleichenia guadripartiia, a biactsel 
Berberis empetrifolia, *hil rrr Gunners mogelloniza, pa jhauta 
Chilfotrichum difurum, higa'ocrre  Lebetanthus meyrsinites, ka’ ilS'td:t 
Colobanthus subulatws, 1812 Libocedrus tetragema, "lepa'jekl 
Corallind chilensis, Led"pl-a‘jekie® Muacrocystis pyrifera, kidd pak¥ 
Crassula moaschata, ai F kA-a'jeku Mornippespermum grondiflorum, &1'= 
Donatia fasercularis, kdr-a jeku pail” or *tekkobi:ese 


ta = hose, fale not know the wound Ad‘ls, perhaps = samy. 

' Lived to chesigmate luke.-stream., @te. also the buclet-for containing drinking 
water for canoe jourmere. 

§ Possibly the came an Prbapis (In Prkapl? dak, moon). 

‘ft have heard Pppe-T kite = the wan with the matches. 

A similar word la aed by the Alukulupes. 

1 AD these plants have the same Aabiter: compact cushions: 

T Spegarzini thom calla Ercallomia serrata, 

Prom érd'pl, ee. and otjeke. Ide net know the eeteect thlawerd, Coraline 
ian alga. The VYaligand wee oyakow (Hyades) for Maylenur. 

*From af sli, stone, ground, and a’jeku, 

8 'The came word le used for Tepwalic. 
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Moytenus magellonica, o that Philesta mogellanica, to'a-ko'lia 
Myrtecla nummularia, fetf'i-eworre® = Porpkyra ep,, o tte’ 
Afyzodendron punctudetum, fe Hitetsoila = Prewdopancx losterirent, a thu 
Nothefaeus betuloides, *a'lkel Scirpus cemuus, Pa hill 
Perneitya mucronta, le figih-bearrx’ = = Tepualia stipularis, pt lebuil 
SENTENCES 

The following short sentences were noted: 

lak bei'aS "th, it is cold today: 

fafh a ppdlerk, it ia warm tolay. 

lifk & pperal'k, it rains today. 

lafk aka’belerk, it anows today. 

@kraP SF edaik, the man cures. 

fousl Tish, he iw ill. 

Emulta shjd'pP aja ldip, Emilia sews a nice basket. 

nos kan ta, my wile. 

ius! kaw ‘ia, thy wife. 

ZawkH kjaw'ia, his wife. 

i’ Piibwtia, | -will not. 

fp aideie eh or épont, the mother loves the baby. 

a jed-ekjaul a'tail' tak, the small boy eres, 

bkjoul alk ick, che baby amiles. 

irk?’ hyip kiow'krsti:J'k, the woman does not answer. 

kje'prorl Bie fielh, have o pain in the chest. 


There is no likeness at all between this language and Yahgan. 
Comparison of my words with the elaborate vocabulary given by 
Hyades and Fitzroy shows only one that offers any resemblance: 


a3", land, mountain: owgi (Hyades}, art (Fitzroy). 


Of much greater importance is the fact that Hyades gives a 
list of Alukulup words which he compares with those obtained by 
Fitzroy, showing that the two tongues. are distinct, and that 
therefore the Indians of the Pataponian channels cannot be re- 
garded as Alukulup. There are, however, some words, especially 
in Fitzroy’s list, which seem to be identical in the two languages; 
in nearly all cases they do not correspond with those in Hyades’ list, 

+ fat’! perhaps means the edible berries, 

1A similar word ta used by the Vahgana for the satee plant, Emilia also used it 


for Preudoponaz. 
Shp’ are probably the edible berries. 
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which probably signies that Fitzroy was mistaken and that his 
list is of dual origin, i..e., Alukulup and West Patagonian. 


kirn, bone: tgélé-harh (Hyades); H, has aleo ouchha-¢, Fitzroy osh'hed, This 
last word may be the true Alukalup expreseion, 

AF Far, cold: Mabdch (Fitzroy). 

lapiz", coeat: lonf-aich (Hyades), [dish (Fitzroy); HL alas gives yo-ark, probably 
the proper Alukulup term, 

te}, eye: tbh (Pitensy). 

l#'ip; good: Fitzroy has fy'tp, Hyades la-talf, 

St, house: dit (Fiteroy). 

afia"rd, knife: djta'r? (Fitzroy). 

a'hreil, large: duped? (Fitzroy), Accu hil (Hyades}. 

kal, leg: cui (Fitzroy). 

‘kien, small; yico-n® (Fitzroy). 

akeF¥éh, man: dea'inishk (Fitzroy). 

fap, mother; chahp (Fitrrey). 

ofa, lip: Fiteroy has df ftdre for “ mouth," 

do"kuduk, one: idw'guidéw (Fitzroy); fakow aids (Hyades).* 

P'pperal’, rain: db gighih (Fitercy). 

ia’ pl, ea: chok'bwel (Fitzroy), 

e'kaier, enow: Fitzroy hae deed for shy. 

ko‘lle?, star: kowna’-ach (Hyades), gui’ndsh or conash (Ficzroy). 

EI’, to ga, to walk: hack (Hynes), chsh (Fitatoy), but Hyades has also ker-1é, 
which may be the proper Alukulup term. 


As a result of this comparison I shall again emphasize: (1) 
When in their lists Fitzroy and Hyades have the same expression, 
the West Patagonian word is inmost cases adiflerent one. (2) When 
they have different words, the one given by the former is often 
identical with a word in my list, which is of West Patagonian origin, 

Finally, Hyades publishes a short list of words which he ob- 
tained from Dr Th. Fenton in Punta Arenas. His informants were 
three voung “Alakalonf"' women, “taken” in Crooked reach 
(Straits of Magellan). Hyades himeell remarks that there is only 
a single word, Jaip, common to this list and the two other lists. 
With this exception Dr Fenton's list is absolutely different. Hyades 
does not doubt that the young ladies in question were Alukulup, 
acy hie Vis sin bet 66 ta ie 


' Fitzroy Eas the same word to Indicate new moon. 
2A sleilar word t used by the Alukulupa 
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but he is puzzled by the different languages and remarks that 
there may exist “ plusieurs dialectes chez les Alakalouf.” 

1 think that we are able to solve this problem, fora study of Dr 
Fenton's list shows that nearly all the words are identical with 
those recorded by us in the channels. In this case, as before, when 
dealing with Hyades’ vocabulary, we must not forget that his words 
are to be pronounced as in French. Following is a revision of Dr 
Fenton's list; 


tcharkoug, fire. Emilia knew this word, but did mot use it for fire. 

chelli, chalki oualads, dog and bitch (see our list). 

chalk’ ib, small dog, is probably right. 

bikikhorch male and female woodpecker, [ do not know tins word, but 

hibdhowdlaks | Emi had heard it and it ts probably correct. The affixes torah 

and oualgéi correspond with drrk and wi Jk" in our list, 

orellé, horse = au'rel. 

yépeurh’, meat = (Ajipr. | 

yf" pa, yoa'celis, are given for men and women; see our list: TPP, ip Peles, 
white man and white woman. 

youd ykaout, boy = dja Peja 

ycouck'ykaoul, girl = djoas! Pepa. 

tehou' bourrh’, foot = Ce'kusre, 

kuth'korrh’ is translated leg, “face anterieure™; I have it as Teg. Aath stands 


for thigh: 1donot know if itis used in another sense than the first one. For 


thigh we have another term. 
fer'nd, hand = be rr: 
déih, eye = teF'l. 
Gélh'kooule, car = te lkazalo, 
lirkhaoufh’, hair = fe rrkact, 
fenarikk, nose, 13 different. 
girikti, teeth = de‘regdi. 
afouiouk', beard = dfejuk 
kat, stick, is onknown to ns, aa well ae hathkoupourkker, rings. 
darkalkhl, fingers = ton xizarrel. 
harkagi, seal = dee-kawd’, but this moans sealskin, 
laidalkeows, otter = fae‘id-haud’, which signifies otter-skin. 
ouay(thark', cance = wo'jeku, a word uscd for atcamer by our interpreter. 
wid, core we obtained le pobwurre for this. 
aiiki, ack = Fk. 
lékeurh’, language: probably a mistake for kl, tongue: 
giparh’, button = fe pecrra. 
oukeulkh, much = #élk, but thia means “two.” 
faiia, basket = (apy 


aM, 290, A, 3, Pp oe 
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tehalatark', evil = teFid bores; ichobakia, bad, unknown to us. 
Jaip, good, nice = dap. 

ord’, eee = joni 

yaoulchilh, fish — jau' tere. 

dekadour, one = da*kuduk. 

ourkh’, breasts = du'rrk'. 

ythoul:, no = 71a'Pikuclla, | do not wish to ("no quiero"). 
nifcon, yea = a°jlo; | 

n'nc, riothing (probably wrong), 

aAd-td, all (probably wrong). 

oppeurkilh, quanaco-ekin = o porxacl. 


The words in Dr Fenton's list were verified by a young “ Alaka- 
louf" boy in Punta Arenas, who also gave synonyms for three words 
in Hyades’ list—kaowt, ear; moalh, nose: dewf, il. Only the last 
one was recognized by Emilia, according to whom it means "dead," 
and is pronounced “taff." 

In addition, Hyades gained some additional words from the 
same source. We will revise them also, 
kitchikouar, water = aki’ fahwacrrr, 
curhonark’, head, iz unknown to us. 
okhichikower, rain, is evidently the same as Mtichikowar. 
terkarh’, feathers  ? te’rrkdsf, hair, 
offkalk, mouth — a"fiaci, 
afteughi, knife = ofta'sse 
kobos, firewood = gs" yics! 
olgudléra, dead = ? 
foskarkge, nail = (Gn'‘xlxarH, finger. 
foftokchark, harpoon =? 
itecka, birds = ? 
iikalke, paper = ta"flhasilka. 
peuftiourlaip, generous = stu fiiacr lip =" nice captain,” 

The above represents the limited extent of the linguistic results 
of our excursion, In spite of its defects, our brief vocabulary 
proves that we havea fourth language, which may be spoken of as 
“Fuegian,” and which would seem to justify its publication. As 
we shall see, there is even a fifth language, of which we know nothing 
atall. 

On the occasion of my last visit to Harberton Harbor, my friend 
Mr W. Bridges, son of the late Rev. Thomas Bridges, the weil- 
The sound is mmetines eo hand and sharp that it closely resembles &, 
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known Yahgan missionary, informed me of a practically unknown 
and extinct tribe in Tierra del Fuego. These people were called 
“ Hush" (hés") and lived along the shores of the Strait of Le Maire, 
eastern Tierra del Fuego; they made hunting excursions to the 
interior, at the same time gathering shells, and engaging in fishing, 
sealing, etc., leading a life intermediate between that of the Onas 
and the Yahgans, for they were “foot-Incdians,"’ with a shell-fish 
diet. They did not use canoes, probably because their coast is 
very open and there ts a swell which makes navigation dangerous 
if not impossible. It is not impossible that, as | have pointed out 
in my book, The Wilds of Patagonia, the Mush were of mixed origin, 
being descendants of Onas and Yahgans, who formerly met:at the 
eastern part of Beagle channel.. According to Mr Bridges, not 
a single pure-blood Hush survives. In Harberton was an old man 
who looked like a Yahgan; his father was Hush, his mother Yahgan. 
He had been married to a Hush woman and had two daughters; 
the wife was dead, the last of her people, for the husband and chil- 
dren were, as we have seen, of mixed ongin. Their language was 
said to be different from either Ona or Yahgan. I suspect that the 
natives in Good Success bay, so vividly pictured by Darwin, belonged 
to the Hush tribe, 

Finally, some remarks on the accompanying map. I[ have 
endeavored, partly with the aid of Hyades' map, to give the former 
distribution of the “Fuegian” tribes. The Onas' are now driven 
back from their old hunting grounds on the Fuegian pampa. 
There are probably very few families left in o wild state; they are 
said to keep in the forests (Nathafagus purnilie mostly) around 
Lago Deseado and Lago Fagnano, which latter is called Cam by 
them, according to Mr W. Bridges. I have seen smoke on. the 
northern shore of Lago Fagnano, about 20 km. from the western 
énd. Some families work on the farms of the Messrs Bridges and 
move along the route from Harberton to Lago Fagnano and Cape 
St Inez. Some are at the Catholic mission station at Rio Grande, 
and some at the station in Harris bay on Dawson island. 


1 As ix well known, the Onas only geographically are Fueglans; otherwie they are 
ol the Tehueiche type. 
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Of the Yahgans, the head stock, about 170. persons lived in 1909 
at the Evangelic mission station in Douglas bay on Navarin istand 
(formerly in Tekenika}. I am not aware of any in even a semi- 
savage state. The land of the Alukulups is also deserted; the whole 
tribe numbers only a handful of members, who live on Dawson island, 

Finally, the West Patagonians seem to have abandoned the 
Straits of Magellan, excepting those visiting Port Gallant. It is of 
no use for therm to remain there, in spite of the trafhe, for steamers 
no longer stop to barter with them. The contrary is the case in the 
channels, where they live in a semi-savage state. Their route of 
travel is-generally by way of Smyth channel and Messier channel, 
occasionally making visits to Baker inlet, Ultima Esperanza, and 
Obstruction sound. 

I have noted on the map the two important vegetation lines 
which show that the canoe Indians kept to thase shores where the 
rain-forest, which makes the land practically uninhabitable, ts 
found, except for a part of Beagle channel and the Straits, where 
there is a mixed forest or a purely deciduous one of Nothafagus 
pumilio. The pampa and the less dense forests, alternating with 
open fields, were cecupied by the Onas. 

LINtVERSITY OF LIFSALA, 

Upsata, SwEeoen 


WIYOT AND YUROK, ALGONKIN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By EDWARD SAPIR 


. MONG the numerous “linguistic stocks " of California, there 
are two particularly small ones whose borders are confined 
within a small territory in northwestern California, These 

are Yurok (or Weitspekan) of lower Klamath river and Wryot (or 
Wishosk) of Humboldt bay; they occupy contiguous territory along 
the Pacific coast. [tis the purpose of this paper to show that not 
only are these so-called “stocks” genetically related, but that they 
are outlying members—very divergent, to be sure, but members 
nevertheless—of the Algonkin stock. We shall begin by making 
sure of the genctic relationship of Wiyot and Yurok. 
t. Wrvot ann YouRor 

The material available fora study of these two languages is far 

from satisfactory, either as regards quantity or depth of analysis. 


For Wiyot we have A. L. Krocher’s paper in "The Languages of 


the Coast of California north of San Francisco’ (pp. 384-413); 
for Yurok, a shorter paper by Kroeber in the same volume (pp. 414- 
426). Dr Kroeber has also kindly put at my disposal a vocabulary 
of Yurok, which is particularly valuable in that in it he points out 
a number of Wiyot parallels.* 

As regards the relation of Wiyot and Yurok, Dr Kroeber has 
expressed himself rather guardedly. In 1910 he writes: "Whether 
the two languages are related is .. . another question. A running 
acquaintance with both reveals but few words that are similar, .. . 
This number is so small that unless it is materially increased by 

i University of California Publications fa American Archeology und Ethnology, 
vol. 9, me. 3, mot. 

3 Since this paper wae written, Dr T. 'T. Waterman, who has consulerable monn 
ectipt Vurok material, haa kindly sent me durther Yurok datato work with. Sever 
new VWurok- Algonkin cognates were this aecertained, ‘Waterman's forms are cited 
ge Wat. 
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further comparison, the resemblances must be regarded as due either 
to accident or to borrowing. A systematic comparison cannot be 
made until both languages are farther analyzed and the stems and 
elements of words, which in most cases are complex, are deter- 
mined." And, further on, ‘Loose unification of languages that 
may be entirely distinct, based only on general or partial gram- 
matical similarities, is unwarranted, The structural resemblances 
between Yurok and Wiyot are however so close and often so detailed, 
as will be seen, as to create a presumption that lexical and genetic 
relationship may ultimately be established; and if not, to make it 
certain that morphological interinfluences between the two lan- 
guages have greatly modified one or both."! The most striking 
morphological similarities noted by Kroeber are in the pronominal 
forms, He summarizes these similarities as follows: 


The pronominal forms of Yurok and Wiyot agree in the following points: 
They are incorporative, Elements added to nouns [possessive elements! ore 
prefixed, those added to verbs auffixed. The prefix and independent forms are 
similar to one another, the suffix forms entirely dissimilar, also differing completely 
among themeclves according as they are objective or subjective. The objective 
suffers precede the subjective, which are identical whether transitive or intrans- 
tive. There is a form, used with body-part terms, denoting indefinitenese or 
absence of possession: it is m- in both languages. The fundamental elements of 
the possessive and independent forms in both languages seem to be » for the first 
person and & for the second —the former common, the latter exceptional. in 
American languages and therefore significant. The suffix forms in the two 
languages however show no similarity? 

In his summary of Yurok Kroeber remarks: 

The Yorok language is of the type known as appositional in that pronominal, 
modal, temporal, adverbial, and other elements are attached to the verb stem, 
which serves as the center of grammatical construction, the other words of the 
sentence being syntactically connected with it through these affixes. The verb 
is therefore complex, the pronominal elements are cesentially affixes, and the 
grammar of the noun and eubstantival pronoun is reduced to a minimum, while 
the adjective ie a verb, The pronominal elements are sufficed, but most other 
relations, including those af manner ani! time, ate expressed by prefixes to the 
verb. ‘The possessive prefixes of the noun, and the emphatic substantival pro 
nouns, show no similarity to the pronominal affixes of verbs, Number and syn- 

' Kroeber, op. cit, pp. 4f4=15. 

2 Krogber, op, cit. fr. g20. 
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tactical case-relations are not expressed, Numerals are provided with classifying 
suffixes: Derivation is by suffomtion, and many nouns are based on verb etema. 
»« « In all these respects Wiyot agrees with Yurok.! 

The most, then, that Kroeber has been willing to assert is an 
undeniably close similarity of grammatical structure between Yurok 
and Wiyot. The few cases of lexical correspondence that he then 
noted seemed hardly enough to justify the hypothesis of genetic 
relationship. Since then, however, more comparable material has 
accumulated and, in view of the morphological and lexical resem- 
blances thus established, it seems safe to consider Yurok and Wiyot 
as mutually divergent members of a single linguistic stock, The 
lexical correspondences here given are due chiefly to Dr Kroeber 
(some have been already noted by him in the paper referred to, 
others have been communicated to me since then); a few others were 
noted by myself, 


NOUNS 

YUROK WIYOT 
we-din "eye" me=fart 
-frka "foot" tekate leg" 
tela "hand" wes. 
“pen “tooth” rid pa? 
«meckete nail" me-than 
“mon “head ‘+ wat-wel* (wal-is prefix) 
lus “mouth” (Coast Yurok) rrue-fiil? 
<wert-ker “bones” wal-berdt 
~xbwet li penis” deal 
~maox " fasoes" reel 
-tper. "tail" wal -hat 
“Lpin "jeg" ic. *foot™ 
pil, "tongue" eee] 
=pern nose" (-era < *-cfn) m-glere ( < *-elene) 
mais “fire mies, toatl 
hukia “ child" kefca baby" 


“ont "stringa af dentalium shells" rent “dentalium shell currency” 


(numeral classiher) 
i Kroeber, op. cit., p- 46. 


2 ft may be noted once for all that Wiyot ria regularly minorigin, This is abun- 
dantly evidenced by Wiyot itself. See Krocher, op. cit. p. 356, 

© Tc will be observed that Yurok -£ frequently cormrespanide to Wiyot + of +. 

“Wiyot rm and mw often interchange. See Krocber, op, clt., pr 385. 


' Note -~- peculiar to Vurotk. 
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TUROK. wiTor 
eonoyek sky" (wor " up!) win, wirt-dala ““eky" | 
pauk “deer” brid-conti “white deer" (caueti white”) 
i 1 eae badlzgers (Ligerer 
faxtes, “eagle” dip 
o‘lomet " house” ried 
coma! “ baw" emal 
po" "water" pak “ecalt water, ocean" 


FERES AND ADJECTIVES 


rarace “to sing” 7 i 

chek “to like '* di-cgam 

pleli, pelil “large” hel far, wide" 
NUMERALS 

gout, golo)zt-, goxts-, goor- "ate" po", gilts 

at'-, na’-, Be - "two" rii(w)- (<< *nite-) 

naxke- “three” rik(w} (< "wikt-) 

DEMUNSTEATIVES 
Eu “thar, the” cu. cer, gueru “rhat" 
bi "that ae bie hs!" 
YUROK wivot 


INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS 


wk i" vil ("nil 7) 
gel oe thow"" ki] 
FRONOMINAL PREFIXES 
e-, eto my" ru-, F- (< “aire, “H-) 
“ge ge thy” ku-, R- 
we-, (whe “hig” (Ayu. t= 
me-, t+ somebody's” (indefinite pre- mies, m- 
fix for body-part nouns) 
GRAMMATICAL PREFIXES 
kourils- negative ha=, pat~- a 
ti- future ka- imperative; gil-ga particle iniicat- 
ing futurity 


CRA MAIA THeAL SUFFIX 
“ik, «& jocative noun ending. sabw 
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While two or three of these resemblances may be quice acci- 
dental and one or two others due to borrowing, it is difficult to beheve 
that the bulk of them cai rest on anything but genetic relationship. 
In estimating the value of this.comparative material, it should be 
remembered that our knowledge of Wiyot and Yurok is still very 
incomplete and that therefore the total amount of lexical and gram- 
matical material that one can work with is quite inconsidcrable in 
extent. Itisclear enough that Yurok and Wiyot are only distantly 
related at best, but I believe it to be no less clear that they are indeed 
related. 

2. ALGONEIS, WivoT, Axo YUROK 
Lexical Evimitxce 

Consider Cree i-skat “leg,” t-skdi “my leg," Ai-skat “thy 
leg,” o-skdt “his leg." Similar to this is m-ipit “tooth,” s-ipi 
“my tooth,” Mipit ‘thy tooth,” wip “his tooth.” These four 
possessive pronominal prefixes (mi- prefixed to Boer tae nouns to 
express indefinite possessor, “somebody's; #- “my; ke “thy”; 
o- or t- “his") are characteristic not onty of Cree but of Abeonkin 
generally. Compare Micmac m-iinoo “tongue,” x-celnoo “my 
tongue," k-eelnoo “thy tongue,” w-relnoo “his tongue; Natick 
miu-sseet “foot,”’ mu-sseel “my foot,” ku-sseet “thy foot,” wn-sseet 
“his foot:"" Arapaho ba- (< "snd-) as body-part prefix; Ojibwa ms- 
ewan “feather,” dinésstwi-gwan bird's feathers: Blackfoot mo- 
xkatsi¢ “foot,” me-xkatsis ‘my foot,” ko-xykatsis “thy foot,'" 
6-ykatsis “his foot." 

Turning to Yurok and Wiyot, we find all four of these possessive 
elements in each, With Cree »m-shar “leg” get a5 such Wiyot 
forms.as #-a'n “ pubic hair,” wie-lir or we-lir “eyes,” me-dak “tes- 
ticle: and Yurok m-‘'someone’s.” With Cree ni-skat “my leg” 
compare Wiyot ra'n “my pubic hair,” ra-toatkerat "my bones,” 
ru-daluwi “my boat" (Wiyot r-, it will be remembered, is n- in 
origin): and Yurok #e-, no- “‘my." With Cree bi-skat “thy lee” 
compare Wiyot kela& “thy testicle,” be-dltr “thy eve,’ ku-daluwi 


Hit is probably from euch case as a starting-point that initial m- al noun of verb 
stems came to be so often lovt in Blackfoot when preoeted by gratimatical elesuents ot 
other stems, See Ublenbeck’s pajete cited below. 
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‘thy boat;" and Yurok ge-,go- “thy.” With Cree o-skat “his leg” 
and wz-ipit “his tooth" compare Wiyot Aw-watkerati'l “his bones,” 
o-silakwe'l “his pain," twe-line’l “his eye;" and Yurok we-, wo-, o- 
his.’ I fail to see how any Ingenuities of mere ‘‘acctdent" could 
bring about such perfect accord in use and form of possessive pro- 
nominal elements, &t was indeed these remarkable analogies that 
first Jed me to consider the possibility of Yurok and Wiyot being 
outlying members of the Algonkin stock. The search for furthes 
points of contact soon revealed a number of other grammat 
wlements held in common by Algonkin and Wiyot (or ae or 
both) and ia considerable number of lexical resemblances, some of 
them startling enough. I chall now, without further preliminary, 
present the lexical evidence.' 





PERSONS 
W.! di-wile, di-wela “ somebody, another": Cree awiyek “ person” (? < "awilak; 
Lacombe's Cree regularly haa y where Eastern-Algonlin has! and Ojibwa a) 
W. gilkias “old man"; 0}. atiwen “old man" 


i For my Algoukia forme ! am Judebted chiefly to A. Lacombe, Dictionmaire de lo 
Langue der Cris, t874; ld. Grammaire dé la Longue der Crin, 1974; Bishop Baraga, 
A Theoretical and Pracicel Grammar of the Otchipwe Language, 1875; i., A Distionery 
of the Otchipow Longuage, 1875; W. Jones, digonguian (Fox), Horean of American 
Ethnology. Bulletin 40, pt. t. pp. T5875. 1911; &.T, Rand, Dictionary of the Language 
of the Micmac Indiaus, 2888; §. H. Trumbull, Natick Dictionary, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 25, 1903; BR. Petoer, Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar, Memoirs of 
Flesioy of Substantions in Alackfoo!, A Prelimingey Sheteh, Verhandelinges der Konink- 
lifke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Ameterdam. Aldeeling Letterkunde, N. EF. 
deel xiv, ne. ©, 1903; id, De Vormen vow het Blockfoot, Veralagen en Mededcelingen 
der Koninklijke Akademic van Wetenechappen, Afdecling Letterkunde, 4" Reeks, deel 
XH, pp. 174-219. 1973; KL, Ontwerp pen cous cergelijkends Vormilerr van cenige Algoakin- 
lolen, Verhanielingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Ameterdam, 
Aideeclng Letterkunde, N. RK. deelxr, no. 3, 1910; T. Michelson, Preliminary Report 
on the Linguittie ClanriAcetion of Alpompriaw Trife:, 28th Anmial Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, pp. 291-2peb, pgia. For Arapaho | have depended chiefly 
an tnaterial kindly communicated to me by Dr Kroeber. In agit | collected short 
Wabiinnes of Delaware, Abennki, Malecite, Micmac, Montagnais, and Rupert's 
House Cree; three have been teed to eome extentin thi paper. 


aw, = Wiyot Del «= Delware 
re 0 Wrote Aol, = tlie 
Abo. = Abenaki Mic. = Micmac 
Ar.. = Ampalin Mont. = Montagnale 
Bi, = Blackimnt Nat = Natick 


Ch, = Cheytnne Qj,  O} wa, 
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W. mll-ic “medicine-man": Oj. midé “member of Grand Medicine Lodge" 

W. esék, fcik, took Bll BL tii “boy” (used as vocative, according to 

peaking to small boys) 

W.. toatcer " "girl's "Mal, redifié “child” Mic. sedtimnddéit "child" 

W. bitcd-tcher grandfather": Oj. -misho-miss “grandfather; Cree -rwso-m 
“grandfather 

W, dar, din- “father, son"; Abn. kr-doddn' “your father," @dadon-d" “hia 
father.” Ace Oj. -dan-isr “doughter;" BI. fane-c “daughter,” and cog- 
nites for “daughter” in other Algonkin dialects related to these words? 

W. dak “brother, sister": Kickapoo -faiM-ma "brother, sister;"' Cree -fote-te 
verbal suffix referring to "family" 

W. po-tcker “pgrandmother™ (for -teker cf. bilcd-fcker above): Cree of tu-mea “his 
grandmother; O}. seko “my grandmother!": Kickapoo nd'fo “grand- 
mother!" 3 Nat. obu-mmesr "grandmother 

W. gwafe “mother”: Cree ni-kduady “my mother,” sega (voc.); Oj. - ga; Bl me- 
kata (< “-binte"); Nat. mekes; Mic, w-téch “my mother," oo-Awij-dl 
"his mother:" Del, i neat all “my mether "* 

W. rekd “daughter” (<< *nekd): Kickapoo -megpwona "son-in-law" (? = “married 
to daughter, having daughter as wife," ef. below Oj, wiwen "his wife"); 
Oj. -vingwen “son-in-law" 

W. wefeercke "son-in-law": Nat. wassfeim “he is son-in-law of," pish Ben 
wotrrnumukgerh “thou shalt be my son-in-law," sosfaemnck ‘he is my 
son-in-law." Nat. *easina-m- = W *welneno-. 

W. wise-peled "married man,” tiii “married woman": Oj. si-<with “my wife,’ 
witrishon “his wife." Cf. Fox weiw([i}- "to marry: Oj. twhei-ma “to 
marry one,” widige “to be married;" Cree teiyamew “he is married to 
her." With these words are related: 

W. wiwe-l “his wife’: O}. 2rwan “his wife: Kickapoo mina “my wife; 
Cree nies “his wile;" Nat. newer “my wife” 





BOOY-PART NOUNS 
dau, ia “belly: Cree moldy “ventre," Lee probably also:related to Oj, 
mddje (< *ddi) “belly of an animal)" Ar. mol “my belly” 
W. dgat penia;" Y. -xiwel “ penis’: Cree n-itiakdy "mes parties génitales” 
W. djlpre-ic beard: Ch. mil"-shis whiskers" 
¥. cerkers “knee: Cree on-kink(e)}-“ molette du genou;" Oj. gidigw- “knee;" 
Mat. erred Rlesati ol 


= 


'W. Jones in American Anthropologist, 6.4.,-T5, 1913, po 334s 

2 Thich 

TB ied, Aed, ered pel are regularly developed from ti, fy, ased pi, 

* Jones, ap. cit. 

‘Mooney, The Cheyenne Indians. Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Asmoctation, vol, 1, py. 477. 
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W. hodizere “umbilical. cord’ (ho- third person possessive prefix?): O07. diss 
* navel | 

W. me-fa4 “testicles: Mic. tisoak “testicle” 

W, me-lokas “throat: Nat. we-nmaonh throat” . 

W, melt" mouth;:" Coast ¥, Jae"mouth”™ ( “teel): Cree mi-fon “mouth,” 
QO}, «dan; Mic, o7-tdn' “his mauth;" Nat. mu-tem “mouth,” W. -fél is 
perhaps asitmilated From "lt, 

W, mel “exerement:" Y. -melox “faeces; Cree efy, grey “excrement;" Oj. 
mo; Nat. sted, peuce “ordure, dung” 

W. m-dpt “teeth; ¥. -pez (< “-per): Cree m-dpit “tooth;” Oj. «ibid; Mic. 
w-fhil' “hia tooth;" Ar, beatlia "tooth" (< *we-ipil); Nat. w-eepit "hie 
toorh oF 

W. terde “horn” (<-"wende 2}: Fox -eind- “horn; Cree -waie® “horne.of the 
head:"" Oj. teagi-toine “it has crooked horns;" Nat. teween “horn” | 

W. mpciere nose"! (-< *-etene): Vo o-perm (< *-pertn 2): Mic. mite “my mose;" 
w-itg “his oose:’* perhaps also Cree m-aieyikem (< “-itelt-, *-dter#-) 
“nostril; Of, eang-idenigome “to have large nostrils.” Is Ar. be-all 

“oote" <c Snne-dtn (but of, Ch. -29 "nose" as incorporated element)? 

Wi. metion “nail; VY. -tee-ehete “nail: Cree mit-eskan “horn of the head;” 
Oj. eehton “horn: Nat. ston (i e., -eskan): Bl. ew-tskinon Related 
to these words are, in all probability, also Oj. -sthanf "nail;" Cree mt 
shasty: Mic, s-bilee_ : 

W. ee-ceerin “flesh, far: Of. wimin “fats” Naw. weer, weeds “fat; Mic. teoo's 
“Heh: Cree wtvds “ihesh” 

ml “tongue: Yo -pen (< *-paf) “tomgue™: Ar, beddan (<< “me-dlen) 
“tongue: Blo weainnt (<< “mained << "eden by metathesi#); Gro 
Ventre inwifiint “tongues” (i. e --ifani); Cree omii-eyanty “tongue” 
(< “lann; Oj.-?noniw; Mic. malnoo; Del, -iland 

W. meotee “hngere”: BL motte “finger™ 

W. fekate “legs Vi tke “Toor: Cree wn-shdi ““log;" Oj, -kad (< *-'kdt); Bl. 
mro-akatsis “Ing, foot" (<< "ukal-): Mie. an-kdp “my foot; Nat. ma 
hkont leg" (i.e. —hent), Observe rhat this stem means both leg" and 
“foot” in both Algankin and Yurok-Wishosk. There seem to be two 
Algonkin stems: -akd (Cree) and -'kdt (Mic., Nat.; these dialects regularly 
preserve original sk), This is confirmed by incorporated forms -ska- and 

For 7 <p. eee Michelson. op. cit. p. 235- 
* Cree not infrequently hae t where other Algonkin dialects have « orl, See 

Michelson, op. cit.. p. a9. 

i Rani) gives weddon (pet per. medoon) we“ posiril.”" 

BL ohte- mut go back to ™fihan- of *tkane. ae original ki would have given 
hot, OF, Bl, demayketokient “prea water” with Oj. -gami= " water,” 

PYVoralic and oonsonaniic tretathesis eee to be rather common in Blackfoot. 

Another ezample of voealle metathesis le moksde "awl" (< Seeds): of, Oj, mlgdst 

'G. B. Grinnell in American Anthropologist. 5-2, 15, 1914, P. 130- 


z 
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“ha («thdl: -ska- = W. fckafe: VY. tyke). «sko- is found In Fox -shk{a)- 
“with the foot” and Cree =tho-tee-ty (inanimate -2kaen) “with the foot.” 
“ka- ia found, e.g), in Fox -"ka- “trail” and Bl. -s£e- “foot (ce. ¢. sksike 
“blact-foored **), 
W. wol-tcat “shell (wal- in this and following words is prefix}: Op. es “shell:” 
Cree ef 
W. waltat “akin,” re-watkad “my skin": Cree m-usakay “skin of the human 
body; (Oj. -fagadi; perhaps also Bil, me-otobls hide" 
W.. eal-Aerdé “ home," paamadberdt “my bones;"' Y. werther bones": Cree oskan 
“bone: Of. -<hdin (< “'hdn): Fos ul-o'ban-eman! “hie bones; Nat. 
m-urkow “bone: BL ¢xbin (< ‘oskun). Bedides “osken (and its reflex 
o'kon, -'kow), we find also *-kex- (-ga-) as incorporated element: Cree 


-gund-m-ew “action sur les ov, est frappant;* O}. sdd-gosne “to have strong. 


bones." This suggests chat os- (> “oy-, o'-) may be a prefixed clement 
cognate with W. wal-, V. toert- (-fk- > «rhs; pee murlkan above). (Cf. mere 
fun below, 

W. wat-melok ear" {atem -[ok): Cree mi-tidteokay “ear (incorporated -Hdwoke-); 
Nat. wé-hidneg: Mont: w-tuks “hiscar: Bl. mo-xféhes “ear” 

Wi. wal-dtk “fin: Cree mi-orkwos “tail: Oj. afigwan “tail of a fiehy" Nar. 
w-usskgun “his tail” 

W, wot-ot “bead: Y. -mot (< *-eoi?): Mic, oindd" “head,” wand “my 
head" (<= “wiadi, *-eedi), It is somewhat doubtful if O}. -wijigen "skull" 
ond Fox w-twic! “his head" are related to these Mic. forms, 

Y. werthun “iver”: Cree oskun “fiver; Oj. -kén (< "kn < *-skdm); Mic. 
eotked'n; Nat. m-askgua, For Algonkin ov: V. wees cf. wat-Rerdl above. 

W. weer (< “sen) “woman's breast": Ar. been! “breast,” be-dened! ( = -fen- 
nell breast-water"') “milk 

Wows “hand: VY. e-deeeer: Al. oo-dsip “band: Ar. bd-tet; Cree 
tchilehty. Ar, -icet seems to tnilicate that Algonkin & remains in Ar.; 
where Ar, has #and Fox fc, we seem to be dealing with Algonkin fe alter or 
before ¢ or f palatalized in Fox to fe before # (cf. Ar. «fiid “tooth” and 
-t0cn “tongue,” in both of which # < 4 after 7). 


ANIMALS 
W, Sdted, baited "skunk": Mal abph'iitio’  akunke” 
W. Adlokw, bdeokw “deer: ©}. afk “deer,” plur. cffkwag; Nat. aitwk 
W. Adithw “Jouse'': 0}, thea “louse: Cree ikinca; perhapa also abe of Mic. 
wadkw ** louse" 





' Docs +ki- go back to ™-kuis-? Original -41- would have become ~t-, 

* Pointed out by Kroeber, 

2 Michelsun's sole example (op, ¢it.. p. 295) ls Fox mite: Ar. -wit, That Fox 
‘conjunetive -tef is here <*-{! is indicated by corresponding subjunctive te and par- 
tictplal fa, 
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Ww. 


W. 


2222.4 


#25 


a3 


miko “grirrly bear”: Cree maskwa *bear;" Fox md'kut; Oj. mabwo; Nat. 


Mmussg 


. oeeloko “elk: Oj. mons “ moose” 
W, 


mire, “angleworm™: Cree mollew “worm,” Oj, mdsse “worm (of wood);"' 
pevhape nie Mic, sefie “* worm™ 

pine’s “crane”: Oj, bind “‘ partridge," bindshi “small bird," binéssi “large 
bird"; Cree pikyew "partridge" 


. twergec “fox: Oj. migosh “"fox:"' Nat. wombiéstis; Mic. wokeis 


PLANTS 
édpex “brush”: O}. hibinsan “shrub, bush” 
muiweli “pine: 0}, ondiwondag “white pine” 
falew-2b, faleg’-it ve tree's Gros Ventre hina “tree th 
we'law “‘salmon-berry": Del. ““tihier* “strawberry:" Oj. odét-mrin 


, weteate “buds: O}, wantedk “bud: or though perhaps less probable, Mic. 


witkdsok "bud" 


_ wit “alder”: Ol. wadap “alder-tree 


NATURAL OBJECTS 
Ar, Athis (<¢ "Hs) “san, moon:" perhaps also Ch. ¢ffeo “daily" (-(e)ed 
is locative). Should Oj. gifig "day, sky" not be related to W. k2é (q. v.), 
gitead- is perhaps to be put rather with Oj. pifig than with gistss. 

ha'ds(gon) “rock”: Ar. Aoho'oma*kt* “rock 

héke “snow: Ch. Aistd: “snow “# 

kek “clear sky": Oj. gifig “day, sky: Cree bifik, plur. dtjihwo, Mijikow 
“it in day;" Nat, kemik “day, sunlight;" Mic, -giskuk “day,” in com- 
pounds only, W.k24 would seem to imply *hésk (cf, Mic, -~gisk-); for Oj. 
fig: ah (Fox "k) ef. Oj. bimi-najikowa “to pursue": Fox -ne'ka- “to drive, 
pursiie. “ See giieal- above, 


 dethek “sand: Oj, atgee “sand: Cree (e)yehow (<< “lekawe) 


roel “earth: Cree ashiy “earth; Oj. akbi; Nat. ohke (L ¢ o's); For ah’ 


, mdi wood": Cree misih (plur. mistikwwok, sestiinoa) “tree, piece of wood;™ 


Oj. mitig “tree; Fox me'tigw-; Nat. mehiug(g); BL mistels “stick” 
(<< “wusti-t; -2 is suffix, as shown by witi-fstsiem "my etick™); Ch. mote 
“timber, wood," BL and Ch. are interesting as implying Algonkin stem 
“msti or “moni without -kw» sufix of other Algonkin dialects: this goes 
well with W. mai. 

ried, wed - avi “fire: a oe ¥. werlc oi fire *"; Dy. PsA “ piece of wood for fuel," ensron 
“wood for fuel;"" Nat. mashask (Nat. -ark and Oj. -an ure inanimate plur.) 


2 1G. B. Grinnell in American Anihropologtid, 4.3... 15, 7913, p. 325. 
' Pointed out by Erorker, 


‘J. Mooney, op. cit., pb. 407. 
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“wood: Ar. bad (< *mds) “wood” [Is Cree mitt “firewood also 
related? There are mumerous examples in America of ““firewood™ 
dérived from or identical with “fire.” 

W. pal “salt water, ooran;” Y. pa’* “ water": Gores Ventre mdh “water” 

W, paid “earth, soil": Ar. Hio'd ew "earth"? 

W. ple, pitt: “rock”: Mal. p'and. nk" “atone:" perhaps also Mic. -pskdh 
“rock™ in compounds, which, however, seems rather to correspond to 
Mal. -pf2"=. 

¥. pontet ash": Of, pingwt, pongad “ashes; Cree pibkkow; Nat. pubguer 

¥. rokw "wind": O}, maddie “wind;" Cree yatin (<< "Jétin) “wind blows" 

W, wen, mire-dala (<< *owinw-} “sky,” gotso-win “day”; Y. womoyek “sky,” 
wonu-cet "sun, moon": Ch. co “aky" (Choe < Algonkin w; cf. Ch. -éoa- 
“referring to water": Cree <ibdwo- “by means of water;" need "four": 
Fox syéu‘), Kroeber connects ¥. wono- with wor- “up,” with which is 
perhaps to be compared Oj. wanako- of wonakong ‘at top or head of tree," 
wanatowin “top, extremity,” wanakodjaonag “foremost part of canoe." 


OMECTS WADE EF MAAN 


W.. ewat'bow;"" VY. camoty Coast Yurok cmoxter, emahater; Fox mei" “bow;" 
Ar. bass (< *midg)! Tf these etymologies are correct, c(a)- of W. and Y. 


would stem to be a prefix. 
Y¥. dJordu “arrow”: Ar, Aoti “arrow;” Cree alas; Oj, mitigw-anes (mifiges 
wc! '") 


W. mol “house:"" VY. o'lomezs BL movie “hut;" Gros Ventre -twii", -tediA" 
"lodge; Ar. how “house,” <a" “Jodge™ (“ew < -*mas cf. woe 
“bear; Cree masked) 

¥. saxke “board”: Cree sabokitiag “board; 0), naaagissag 

W, bapi “arrow: BL agest “arrow” (< “afi), né-ypoi “my arrow.” Fox 
nip! “my anow;" Ar. atic’ “my arrow.” If these etymologies are 

correct, W., fs- ia.o prefix, 

W. haceweerar “‘emnall house" (< * ~minan): Mal. wenp'dfigwom' “house; Mic. 
wéndéigwim'; Ar. atea® “house” (< “wine*? cf, Ar. notte" rabbit "- Oj. 
wuibos } 

VERS AND ADJECTIVE STEMS 

W.. ate-l, one, hone-w: ed to say, tell’: Cree dheew “Hl bak div,” thee “Sl dit,” 
itec-totn “word: Oj: stnd-ind “1 tell him" 

W. gowe-beiser “jt is becoming dry" {game- inchoative): Oj. Gi-ss “to be, 
become dry." ba-te “it ie dry;" Cree pd-eew “he dries it” 


4 G. B, Grinnell:in American Antiropalogtsl, 4%, £5. 191}, P 324. 
1 Suggested by Kroeber, 

"Noted by Kroeber: 

'G, B. Grinnell in American Anlhropologil, #3. T3. 191g, p. 139. 
'Se= Michelson, op. cit. p. 335+ 





( 
: 
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W. Micewe-tekorer to peel": O}. bishagi-bine “to peel, pare. abell, flay” 

W. hoktw to hit, wteike: Fox paga-, papi "to etrike;" Of, pabiee- 

W. dete “to scratch”: Cree pes- “tracer, Grer des lignes" 

W cotw “sick, to die": Oj. for “to be sick” 

' tape “ecraghh”: Nat. campo “it ts straight” 

W. dakep, dakam “to creck"; QO}, fMiskhe “to split 

W. pete cold: Cree Aiscin “it f-cold:" 0), Aicriee “it is cold” 

W. gear to wim": Cree kosd pew “il enfonce dans l'ean" 

W. af, wit, wif to sleep, dreant; Cree sidbat-"'to dream;" Oj, éndban- 

W.. koe, dacom “sinmill, abort"; O}, agdrki “small: Ch. bo.“ shore" 

W.. hi-kdwow-ra (ké- denotes past time) “they cut lt (dead body) up;* Oj, cows 
“to cot down {tree}: Fox kémwa- “to crunch" 

W. Biedal’to take, pick": Cree bittt-new “il y-met la main" 

W. fika “ced: BL kote (<< Sbik-} “whire’ 

W. teat bot: Of, bijedte itis bot; Ar, Ad‘sitd® “it ie hot (<< *hdsi-) 

W. Somal, (pechape aleo) da-keer “te hang"; Cree koad-mwe “to hang," abe-tew 
“he hangs its! Oj, ege- "to hang (tr): Nat. (hjoghu-chin “it hangs, ie 
fuspended " 

W. (hi-ko-}kontedyel (ic) "(were pot) afraid any longer“: Fox éu- "to fear; Oj, 
po-; Cree Pa-e- 

W. eaheed "to 'congh 72 Mal. n#k'*-hamo= "to cough:" Mic. 2i0"sum' 

W. haline “to ning! Yo rerawo: Mal. dlin't’ (ar diinto-) "to sings” Abn. lin'fo' 
* muon t"* (probably from @i-). Such forms ag Abn, btedowdsint'o- “to 
begin to eing,” dabadakwinz‘o~ “to finish singing,” Mal, *mimadjen." t'o- 
“tohegin to sing," e"boin"te- “to stap singing’ show that (d\in'lie Is 
compounded of di- and -n'tp-. It is with this dii- (< *dii-?) thar W. foli- 
i probably te be compared, 

W. fetka “to fall, descend: Cree nite-hurne to descend," aifti-eee “he lowers 
ir” 

W. fraelewu, odeteu, dotewu “to dance: Fox simi- "to dance; Cree niméew; 
Oj}. stey Mic, wémalkar “1 dance” 

W. termwoke-tsharer “to peel“: Cree ninth. “Trictionner, [rotter, essuyer- 
brosser;" 0]. aimige- “to rub™ 

W. mie to eat (slain animal)": Oj. mews to eat (animate object): Fox ante 
“to eat; Ch. eee (< *etwe) "to eat (e.g. human flesh)" 

Y. mew, seg'ee (i. ©, neywe = seunee, according ta Kroeber) ‘to see": Fox miu, 
nie "to see” Del mdexier® 1 eee him 

Wi mtemom "to kill," Ai-alewa-k “he killed him": Cree mipa- “to lille! Mal. 

né'pas, fe Del. af'l- ol wi'ldwa- “to kill” relayed? 

¥. of “to live, be" (Wat.): Fox (a}teige-, (u)utge- * to dwell’ 

W. pelalto break, open, cut: Cree payipa (< *pali-?) “nercer de part en part" 

‘sot Michrlach, op, cit. p. 235. 
TY]. Moooey, op. cit... p. wad. 
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W. pia “to swell": Cree pisakusm “it ext abondant, jl fournit beaucoup” 

Y. gogenewus {reduplicated) “long”: Cree kine, kime- “jong:” Oj, gino-, gime 

W. robo. ““to pursue": Fox sag- “to follow after™ 

W. firme “black; Bi. stk“ black 

W. tawal, dokw "dead, to die": Fox tie(s)- verb etem indicating " physical pain" 

W. dent co butcher: Nat. daere-ussem, fumm-ehtam “he cuts (ie) aff" 

W. fowib-ws “po visit’: Fox neni. "to visit" . 

W.. fem “po sit: Del. ii“? -api- “to be seated" 

W. tigelis-aei to swim": Mie. degidim-"' to awim, bathe" 

¥. hme “to shoot with bow” (Wat): Fox pemr(a)- “to shoot.” Hf this da 
correct, ¥. fmo would seem to be dissimilated from.* *pmd. 

W twe-toyer “to cut, notch": Cree hed-Awee “he makes a hole in it™ 

W. fee “po touch": Cree sieg-see “ro touch” 

W.. Geile “tomneeae: Cree fchatchd-mine “he sneezes" 

Y. tofyuk, afstyagm, ateiyik "to wit": Ar. Hakw “tose (ef, athe to stant"); 
perhaps also Bl. deditogh- "(to do) while lying” 

W. isomer “to shout": Cree sdbows-w, pd-sisioew “he cries out with joy: Oj, 
ga-ssikme “to shout with joy" 

Wi. wus, mie, pe to eat’: Fox wedi: "bo ents” Of. wirsin 

W. wayit “to bend": Oj. migmna “to bend; Cree wahi-sie “he is bent” 

VY. wre'ena “shy: Cree tede “chor, lames, brillant,’ wieertean “lo ctel, 
le temps est clair™ 

W., tela, wile “hollow: Croce woyd-kew (<< *wal-) “he hollows it," wdti ‘hole 
in the earth,” wide “hollow finanimate);" 0). mdaike “to dig a pr 
fn the ground: Mic. wll-Aigddfitew “to be hollow," oeltoldbim “' 
make a hollew:in the ground! (i.e, wal-) 

¥, béc-wendo-e “give me" (stem we-moo-)¢ Cow imi-yee “he gives him; Oj, 
a-nd “to give him:" Ar. H-e-(< "aie “bo give: Fox mi-n- 

W. werate “to drink,” terraicd "water": Cree minikite- "to drink: Oj, mtmikewe; 
Del. min d=; fir. haut 

W. wef “satiafied,” witd’wir “he rejoiced: Fox mefd- “to take pleasure in; 
(Cree miydndier "il tn est content” 


It is very important te notice that several Algonkin secondary 
verb stems (i. ¢, such as occur only compounded with preceding 
stems) seem to be cognate with Wivyot primary stems, It is quite 
likely on general principles; in view of the fact that several initial 
stems may be compounded in Algonkin, that many, if not all, such 
secondary stems are in Grigin primary stems that came to be 
restricted, to a secondary place in compounds, Once in a while, 
indeed, one finds that a stem which is primary in one Algonkin dia- 
lect can be used only as a secondary stem in another. Thus 

Ce ee eee | 
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Baraga gives Oj. nin gdlew for ''T stand," nin gabewia for “1 make 
him stand,” while Lacombe defines -kdbawi-w in Cree ax “une 
terminaizon qui désigne: ce tenir debout;:" similarly, in Fox, Jones 
lists -gapé- "to stand" as a secondary stem (of the second order), 
The examples so far discovered of Wiyot primary stems correspond- 
ing to Algonkin secondary ones are: 


W. anag’ “to think”: Of. -en(gj- “to think” (e. g. in-en-dam “to think of it,’ 
fdihteedam “to think always of it); Fox -dme- “relates to mental opera- 
tony" Cree it-eyd-mem “tl le pense ainsi; Nat. -an- (¢. g. an-an-lam, un- 
an-fem “he thinks,” miss-an-tons “he thinks much") 

W, dawi “to make": Bl. -ka-, -zha-, -xha- “to make something; Cree -bhe- 

W, sephad “to taste": Cree -spo-bu, -ipite “it tastes so and go; Oj. anina-pi- 
djige “to find! a good taste’ {-pi- < *-"pi << *-api) 

W. of “to béing"*; Cree -tewul-ew (ending of neuter verbs) “un fardeau, uti 
poids. qu'on porte sur eon dos; Fox «4- "to bring, canry a burden on one's 
back:" Oj, +a 

W. unos “to crawl": Fox -dti- “to crawl" 


NOUMERALS 

W. gd'l-, git “one;" ¥. qoot-, gelo)at, goors: Fox mégui! “one;" Of. mingote-t 
Nat. meguly Bl mildeska < “*mituke- < "ntkuti-' Ta original Algontin -gol- 
modifird to wy-got- by analogy of other numerals beginning with »-?* 

W. rit(e)- (< *ndtw-} "two" Y. wi’: nd’, e'-7 Cree mijo, nijwe “two” Fox 
micte*, Ar. alli; Of. at]; Abn. wa’; Ch. nied “two,” aff “two of: Bl. 
mituke “two.” Algonkin *nicw may have been developed from. “wiiw- 
(ef. W.) as original he developed ta ch, -sk- (see part 4 of this paper). 
Ofiginully, untevocalic "nicw- may he supposed to have varied with ante- 
consanantal “wite-; this te confirmed by Bl, adfo-ta with ite otherwise 
mysterious -f- («to sufficed a in addbhs-be “one and nindke-ka “three"’). 


OW. rek(te)- (<< *nikw-) "three; V. aeke-> Cree nisto, mistw- “three: Fox 


nésue; Aur, iied; Cj. miss, miaset; Abn: mds: Ch. mad "three," make 
“three of (-h- <-2-J; Bl. mindks¥a, miudka (i. ©. *niwoki-?), W. ~v- 
and Algonkin «sw (e.g. Fox) and she (e. g, Cree) point to original final 
<- of stem; W. -he-, Y. -xée= and Bl. niwok- point to -B as part of itnal 
conmmant cluster’ ¥. -xke- and Algonkin -sm, «ste point ta «2 is 


PApother cxampl al copeonantal metathesis, ii metathesie indeed in involved 
here. aeme to be motvitin “*mocensin'" < *mustkag < Smobison; cf, Croe srashixin 
Of. makisin. 

* Perhapa Algonkin “one” without - prefix is preserved In Abn, keoid-ts “aix," 

+ @, Tone anil five def. below under W. date “eeven”*}, 

Mic. Inanitiate mdyirkaf (|. e, eFrik al; =4/ ba bannimate poral) aleo sugersts 
original de. ride << Sarke(@)-, aistmiated from *aikete)- (xe below), How 
esplain e@-* Cf. Algonkin wf-goi-! 
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original member of thia clusteralse,. Perhaps original *azkse- (with Joss of 
“win VY. and of -s- in W.) lice back of all our forms; Algonkin -she- may 
be supposed to have developed from «Ere (in those dialects that do not 
preserve -af-, -iite- developed ta -nw-; that all Algonkin dialects originally 
had -ste-, and that -rw-,.-)- did not direetly develop from -tne- by lose of 
& is indicated by Mic. Ail", assimilated [rom “sist-). 

W. riow-, ed “four” (< *njaw-): Cree new “four;" Fox. sya’: Oj, siwin: 
Mic. méu; Abn. “you" (animate ‘ydw'ak'); Ch. nerd; Ar. yHiad (y- < ay; 
ef. wigurd “five: Fox wplinanw), Bl. nica“ four" does not fe well with 
Algonkin *a%euw-> perhaps it is ta be more closely connected with: 

¥. foon-, toon “four” (perhaps < “foton-, ci. Aiimow- below: this may be diss 
similated from *noron- < "sisen- or “wirom:): Bl. ninto)d, wise "four" 

W. dla “seven™: Mic: cwiginak’ “seven:"’ Fox miitig* {for -«g* cf. also 
néguimdcig* "six" and néewderg* “eight,” probably also aig* “nine:” 
ae < *ind-, cl. wince “man alongside of taémim*), Fox mdhi- corre- 
sponds to Mic. eiuem-. Most Algonkin dialects have 2+ § for 7: Oj. 
nije-dsso-; Mont. alje-W’ Hf; Rupert's House Cree wis-85; Nat. mes-dicek 
fakske: Ch. nfs-oxtod: Ar. nti-a"; Abn. dahete (< "daho-as: of. beid-at 
“six” and Mic, dado’ two"). W. dle, Fox na(hi)-, and Mic. elu (ted)- seem 
to point toan older stem for seven" not based on a quinary myatem, 

Two or thrée other elements of indefinite numerical significance 
may be included here: 

W, dere "all" (also as verb prefix ru-): Cree dodo, folfe~aw “each, every" 

¥. qgdliin “tho other": Cree buick “another;" Fox kulag-: Nat. en-balog ''an- 
other person" 

Y, buc tedee-2 “how many?" kwe fimow-o “how many months?" kue fomo- 
fir “how many dentalia?" due lermerc-er “how many woodpecker 
scalps?" (assimilated from “farmaw<r), Rec wrmerpa “how many obsidian 
blades?" (assimilated from “fomrfaw)--rpr) (hue “what?” whence famow- 
can be inferred to mean “as much as, 40 and so many in number; for 
ise: & cf. tsoom-: foon- “four™ above, perhaps implying original stem 
*taem(aw)-): Oj, dasm(f)- "so and © many" (sed with numeral classi- 
fiers); Fox fane(f}- “as many ae, os much at, number.” With ¥. ferm- 
erpé cf, Oj. desea “so and so many objects of metal, stone, of glass.” 


LOCAL THRMS 
W. dat “up, above": Cree fet. “to be over” (fettehyew “he puts it above,” 
feflapiw “he is seated over") 
Y¥. pets-tk “up stream” (-ik is locative): Mic, pefow “up stream” 
VY. pul-th, pulekw-k “down stream": Mic. Mp-bdak "down stream" (cf; perhaps 
Cree mdmik “bas d'une nviere"') 
W. teate “south: Cree stato “south; 0}. jawan; Nat, sewoad yew 
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W. toad “behind: V. Aé-egdu- verb prefix "in the rear” (Wat.) (he- is demon- 
ettative; -egdu- < "eyes, of. Ys horde "arrow" < *hote): Oj. ishiwei "to 
remain (behind),"" éhkwo- “after, at the end of something,” ishkweiang 
“behind the others; Cree eshte. “the last, at the end, in the last place:" 
Nat. aghg- (i. e: ockw-) in ashgshent “he who remains,” ashquant “he 
who fs left: Mit. ¢siw- in estwaadoo “I det it remain,” sstweak “to 
remain." Primitive: Algonkin ‘chw(i)-, “skwe(n)-, variable vowel i, a, 
¢- being presumably prefixed merely to support consonant cluster. 

W. owe “far™; Of tesa “far,” Cree wiye | o 

W. tour “north” (< “won?): Ch. wotam “notth™ (perhaps dissimilated from 
*mrotam; cf, ithe “ bear" < *yra'kar-?) 


PRONOUNS 
VY. At, ke (Wat.) demonsimtive stem compounded with local adverbs used as. 
| verb prefixes (e. g, Aigwop “in front floating,” Aipets “up stream." 
hécgdu Inthe rear,” dete? "this site of "): Fox & of tna “that ™ (anim.) 
Int (inanim,) (sna asin mana “ thie"); perhaps aleo t of Fax-te “ thus," 
Cree a-, Oj. t- 
¥: ovo, yok “this,” ptor, iyente: Cree cote ce, celui-ci," plur. eokonth; Oj. tr, t00 
“thar: Nat, yew “this (thing),” animate yruoh, animate plur. pring 
W, féfewa “that: eo, thus;" perhaps alia Y. Ad-c “this side of" (Wat.) (he- is 
dimenstrative): Cree f¢he-shea “el-aprés” (for shea, see We lewd “be- 
hin"); perhaps also Fox tet- "this" 
Y. fwe “what? where?: Fox -cu- in seigwnd “what (inanimate)?" (¢f, mdad™ 
“who?"') 
Yo fin interrogative pronominal stem in Nadca “what? what kind?" finpe 
"which one?": Cree ddn- interrogutive pronominal stem in faais “bow? 
of what kind?" tinekt “why? fintatto “how much?" Mimispi “whon?”; 


being where?” 

W. a in davtea “what?” o-we “what?” wot “i that so?": 0}. too “what?” 
(in anewer to. questions): Ch. -r, cain werd “who?” henope “what is it?" 

Yo meh “04 Wool (<< “6dl?): Creve miva “TE C< "mila): Fox xin*; Of. mia; 
Nat, ween; Mic, weem fassimilated from *nil}; Mal, mil 

W. dal “thou;” Y. gel: Cree fiya “thou (<< “dila); Fox dint; 0}. Win; Nat. 
keen; Mic, beely Mal hal 

W. hinds, tende “we” (<< "hn! are thee two forme in¢lusive and exclitsive?}: 
Cree Hydnow (inclisive), eiydn, miyandn (ewclusive); Fox Hada*, windy"; 
O}. Heawiad, eimawind: Nat. feenmmun, sermons; Mic. heenos, nenin, 
ef. also «ndnd and wise of Bl, edaiindag, bvdviimiag (these are really 
possessive forms of stern «yla-) 

W. Hilewa “you [plur.)": Cree Mijyowow “you (plj" (< “hikewow); Fox 
kiewdw"; 0}. hinewa; Nar, kemttions Mic, kelow: cl alin Bl, seu (= W. 
it) in katsfecna (really possessive form of stem <ata) 
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3. ALGONKIN, Wrvot, AxD Vuror 
MonrinoLocicat Eymexce 


We shall begin by taking up the various grammatical elements 
that Algonkin has in common with Wiyot or Yurok or both. 


POSSESSIVE FROVOMINAL PREFIXES 

Wars, res, rae (< ne, “eu-, “ma-); yi (before terme of relationship: < *ni-?) 
“amy: Yone, noe: Crees, mie nt“ oy": Fox, ge-, net; Oj]. mi-, nine. 
nind-; Mic. m-, an-; Nat. f, mu (= ma-+); Bi. m-, nt, nilli}-, NO. f- 
forms (Bl, -f- or -fs- forms) are used before stems beginning with vowels, 
This -{ seme comparable to -<d- of W, ru-d-ai “my bear” (hove? 

“beat, probably also d- of d-etere “my nose" (m-etere nose"), 

W. &-, da-, “thy; V. ge-, gor Cree &, bt, bit “' thy;" Fox &-, be-, bet-z Oj, bis, 
hid-; Mic. &-, Wk- (i, @ ak-); Nat. &-, bw (i, 6. ba-); Bl By by-, Btls), 
ke-, Ar. ii- (< *he-), t+ forms (BI. -f-ar-ts- forms) are used before stems 
beginning with vowels. This -t- seems comparable to -d- of W. £u-d- 
alaw: “your boar.” 

W. fu, o, w- third person possessive pronominal prefix, singular or plural, 
“his; V.owe-, too, a: Cree off}-, a; Fox u(i)-: 0], ofd)-, w=: Mic. o-* 
uw; Nat. oe, tou (i. &. wa-): BL o-, afit)-, m- 

W. m-, me body-part prefix, "somebody's; VY. s-: Cree m-, mi-; Oj. mti-; 
Mic: m, ‘m- {i.e ami-); Nat, m=, oti (Le. mta-); Bl ome; Ar, d= (ct pnd}, 
Set beginning of part z. 

W.. wot- body-part prefix (e. g. wel-kerd! “bone, wal-melok “ear,” ra-tat-bai 
“my skin"); Y. wert- (e. g. -trercher "bone," -rernken “‘liver"): Cree 
es of certain body-part nouns (ce. g. oben “bone,” os-ken “liver™), ser 
part 26.v. watterd!, Certain body-part nouns in Arapaho are preceded 
by wo- (wwn-7): me-ngfena’ (read wus-atene'?) “ear, we-nal (read 
wane? cf, Of. meddfi << "m-ddi “belly of an animal") "belly," wad 
“foot.” It is tempting to compare this wa(n)- with W. wal-,. though. 
Kroeber suggests it may be another form of bd- (see uncer m-), 


TEN SE-AODR VERS FREFIXES 

W. ht- prefix of ordinary past: Ch, -"- prefix indicating past tinte le. g- ma'-mese 
“Late: na-mere “1 eat") 

W. ke-, pos negative (c.g. puts-bd-oobw "it ig not good," Ai-ko-Recedvdlig "were 
not afraid any longer"): Y. kowits-: Oj. da- "not," kewin as independent 
adverb: Ar. fdie® (<< *hdw*); Cree eke (only with subjunctive forma) 

W.. ko» prefix which, rogether with suffix -tnya, forme imperatives of some verbs 
(e.g. ha-tal-icys “jump!""); ¥. ki future prefix, bia- (Wat.) “tnpending 
action “'; Cree kas, kado-, kiia+ future prefixes; Oj, ga-;gad- With Cree dita- 
iperhapealen tobe carmpared gul- of W, pitga, particle inilicating futurity. 
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Y. #- “incomplete action” (Wat,}: Cree ét- prefix of pest time 

VY. marsh “i™ (-bt- is perhaps future prefix): Ch. mo “if, when" 

Y. menu, nimok- negative; Cree coma, somo "not" 

W. o@-, wo- (ature prefix: Fox wi- fotere prefix: Cree tt- “signe de la volanté; 
ttre sur le port de" 


ADVERSIAL VERE PREFIXES 
(comprising aleo elements beet considered as initial verb stems in Algonkin) 

W, dake in ddke-darkdebe “they are with (their grandmother)": Fox tage(s)- 
"“powether:" OH. dage- “amongst others, amorget other things" 

W. gotre-, poten inchontive prefix:: Alm. budweder- “to begin ta" (e.g. bod 
wadeinis- "to begin to sing; ales hewadsi-) 

Y. bite prefix indicating completed: past: Cree kest- or kifi- “to fintsh:" Fox 
kie(a)- “to finish; Bl, -teesg(s)+ perfective prefix (<< *-kusi-) 

W. dadl- “hock, again”: Cree dice “be returns to his own place,” dewe-aa-yew 
“he takes him back to his country" 

W. fel- prefix defined by Reoober a9 “apparently defining motion in some way" 
(perhape circular motion is implied; fet-Aaleg’al-ds, roll," dak-let-athanggal 
“ber violently,” fet-Aalegal “fall'): Fox #tep- “to move in a circle” 

VY. teege “all” (Wat): Fox dedgi- “all, entirely” 


PROVOMINAL SURFIXNES 


W..-¢) third person (singular or ploral) Aipiaeais suffix (c.g. wedtin-e'l “hiscye,” 
ka-watkeratai “his bones" “t Fox -an' (obviative ending}; Oj. -an; Mal. 
~al'; Mic. -20 (ie -al), Algonkin noun forma with third person possessive 
prefix normally end in obviative *-cli; thus, Oj, ostvise-cn “his father-in- 
law" (ef. di-sinisa “thy father-in-law"). Is W.-<f really obviative, and 
is W. oe, . . +e’ Alyonkin *s , ,. ~aff more than acciifental? 

Ye sk "1" (subjective): Pox -g° "1" in oa-gi “him—t" (conjunctive mode); 
Cree <ai-k “ him—1" (subjunctive-participle), -c-ki-k “them—I;" Oj. 0-¢ 
“him—T" (subjunctive) 

Y. om “thou” (enbiective): Op -m “you (plur.j" Gnilicative mode; < "mwa, 
as indicated by imperfect -«eru-ban; this -mwa may be compounded of 
original -me- “thou,” no longer preserved as such, and --sec, second person. 
plirral sultix, seen, ¢. g.,in O). Ate... tea “your and anc of W, Aileen 
“you and -thawc, see below): Algonkin -erwa appears in several dialects 
ae -pow (rh. g. Fox an! BY.) 

W. i, «of “thou” (subjective); Fox ef (<¢ “4) in -a-ted “him—thou" (con- 
jumetive), -fe in -4-te-" him—thoy" (subjunctive); Cree +24 “ him—thou" 
(subjunctive-participle): Oj, -1-d “him—ihou" (subjunctive) 

W. =ttak, -aiak “we (subjective): Fox -yige “we (exclusive) (conjunctive); 

Cree -yuk (subjunctive-participle); Oj. -feng (subjunctive) 





' Bal see port 2 ev, fetky, 
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W, -ifewa, -tlaws “you (pliir.)" (subjective): Fox -pieme “you (plur.)" (con- 

ponctive}i Cree <yek (subjunctive-participle): Oj. -ieg (subjunctive; < 
“yep > *-yego, as indicated by pluperfect -fego-han) 

W. -a "him": Fox a. "him" (conjunctive; see under -£ and -#! above); Cree 
<-; O}]. -a-. Note that in Algonkin, os in Wiyot and Vurok, when {in 
subordinate modes) both pronominal subject and object are suftixed, objec- 
tive clements precede subjective elements; thus, Fox «ated (< *-4-ti) 
“him—thou™ like W. -o-d (alten contracted to'-2f) “him—thau.” 


OIWER VERE SIUFFIXES 
(including elements best considered az secondary verb eteme)} 

W. =Giw in windite “tree: Fox -d'be- “wood, trees" Cree sieku- (e.g. ark 
dsku-sty “green wood") 

W. =dike catesative authx: Bl. «ats- causative suffix 

W. er suffix found on intransitive verbs: (including numerals and adjectives; 
e. §: rikw-er “three.” kacam-er “small,” gawu-bets-er “it is becoming drv:" 
< “inj: Cree «m suffix of firet ancl second persons singular indicative of 
intransitive verbs (including adjectives; ©. g. ni-miyort-a “| am good," 
ni-pimipaiid-m “| con," contrast miyora “he is gael," pimipolic-w 
“he rum"); and -a eulfix of third person inanimate indicative of many 
intransitive verbs (adjectival and impersonal: ¢. g. mfedsi-m “it is good," 
Steritwa-n “it reine’) 

W, -1£28 adjectival suffix an terms of color: Fox -lag-secondury stem referring to 
color. 

W. -Layer suffix in verbs of cutting amd related activities (e. 2, tee-cayer “te cut, 
notch,” ka-royer “to whittle,” juee-orgr “to mish," potwoiegcoyer 
“to brush"), probably best considered us secondary stem: Cree -ye-en 
(animate object), ~s-am (inanimate object) “la marque du fey, du ciseau 
et du coutea,” -sowal-e (animate objett), -rewal-am (inanimate object) 
“T'action du couteat ou du ciseau”™ 

¥ a im fenpuc. “rain: Oj, -bista to rain” (secomlary stem), Mic. kl\-péfex 

“it cama” 

W.. -rakw, -erakee (<< "-nakw) verb auffix “to be“ iperhinps better defined as de- 

noting “to be so.and so in appearance or character;" e.g. goty-herabe “he is 


good-looking,” etki-rate-ds “he ia small"): Fox -aige- “look, appear-- 


ance, resemblance” (secondary stem); Cree -miéi-is- (animute), och beet 
(inanimate) verb suffix indicating ‘action de la vine" (e. g. mipo-ndbwri-ey 
"la belle apparence"’) | 

W.. -trharer suffix In verbs of peeling (e, ¢. roretskares to shave, plane,“ Mieeme- 
frkorer “to peel," Leriwoke-tiborer “to peel," ci-tekarer “to fay"), prob- 
ably best consiilered as secondary stem: Cree -thidew "action du 
couteau, ce la hiache et de la verlappe, eur ke bois” 

W. <n, -ex adjectival iuffix (e. ¢. kocew-ie " short.” cf, éacaime-er “ amall:” perhaps 
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predicative, 28 in ro’ r-00-28 “it ie long”): Cree -w thoind person inanimate 
suffix.of certain intransitive verba (adjectival and impersonal: «. g: mas 
kowu-w “it is-strong, fakkigamiw “liquid ia coi"); Bi. ~o, -« predicate 
inanimate adjectival enix (¢. ¢, dmayk-o “ big,” cf. animate maxyksim for 
‘persons, ¢ma@atimin for animals, deaytrksin fortrees). Do Cree inani- 
Thate adjectives in ~s und -2 correspond respectively to W. adjectives in 
<r anil -au? 
NOUMERAL CLASSIFIERS 


Y. -cmi “times, octasions, years (ce. gi maxkeemi “three years)": Bl. -mi 
tunnel classifier for “years” (Uhlenbeck states: “In order to indicate 
age the noun stiyi‘ winter’ tt a0fieed to the mumeral stems and the aufix 
-mé is placed therenlter, which complexes are then conjugated like ordinary 
verbs’) 

Y. «en days” (e.g, nerkeen "three daya")}; BL -i- numeral classifier for “daya 
and nighte;" compounded with this j is Oj, -gean “days and nights" (e. g- 
nijo-gt-ae "two days," me rally and etymologically parallel to 
¥. xd"sdin “two days") 

Y. -erpi “obsidian blades" (c. g: werxkeerpi "three obsidian blades"): Oj. <aik 
“objects of metal, stone, gluse” (e. ¢. mije-dbik “two such objects, two 
dollars," morphologically and etymologically parallel to Yl mer’~erps two 
obwidian blades"); Cree -Gbtclw- “iron, stone™ 

Y. -¢“ months, dollars" (e, g. mexkeo “three months, dollars"): Oj. -@ used with 
muimerals to. indicate “lenemsnite (e.g. nije “two before — 
denoting measure" < naj“ twos"  wifaiise < nifmaneed “seven 





NON SUFFIXES 


W, -akw general locative (e. g. wees-ckw(#)"in the fire; Y. (fk (e.g. mete-ik 

in the fire"); Fox «g' general jocative: Oj, -ng: Cree ok 

W. -diz, -hilty, <0dty diminutive suffix: Cree -s, -1, -1is, -E diminutive suffixes 
(-sts is doubly diminutive); Oj. -ns diminutive suffix, «st pejorative aufix; 
Nat. -¢2 diminutive suffix; Mic. -(hitf, -diitt (morphologically parallel to 
Cree -si5, ~Fi3)} 

W. -de derivative noun suffix, apparently instrumental in force (e. g. coortt 
“index finger, pointer;" dakakeis gun"): Bl. -r{f) noun ending, perhaps 
instrumental in force fe. pg. meittl-s “atiole,” cf. dgte-Enlst-oi-niied “out 
stick” and, with -Ine- suffix, Cote misti-ki; matsi<g “hunal,! cf. smatsd-ats 
“bands,” -it¢ being inanimate plural, and, with another suffix, Cree 
michi-fchey; moyi-s “lodge,” cf, moyl-rts “lodges: mokri-e “awl,” Oj. 
migé-ss, cl. Bl. my esi-ts “awls,"' -ts being animate plinal ‘That mokriks 
is not phonetically simplified from “moksfy(i)ky is indicated by such cases 
as ae “her younger brother,” plur. oxsist-ke, where -a(i) is no derivative 
eufhix 
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Aside from any question of direct comparison of morphological 
elements, it is abundantly clear that Algonkin has several important 
morphological characteristics in common with Wiyot and Yurok. 
Among these, so far as the limited material at our disposal allows 

ls to generalize, are: 

1. Possessive pronominal elements are prefixed to noun stems. 
There are distinct elements for first person, second person, and third 
person singular. In Wiyot, as in Algonkin, second and third person 
plural possessive prefixes are identical with corresponding singular 
elements (cf. W. &iluwo ku- “your,” literally “ye thy-" with Fox 
ke—puwe “your"). For body-part nouns m-is used to imidicate in- 
definiteness of possessor. 

2. Independent personal pronouns are found which are ety- 
mologically closely related to possessive pronominal prefixes. They 
are characterized by suffixes which agree to a remarkable extent 
(with J of W. yi-l “1” and &i-f “thou” and -f of Y. ge? “thou” 
cf. 4+ of Mal. we-l and &r-d; with -ndr = -ndn of W. hi-ndr, wi-ndr 
“we cf. «ndaa at Fox ni-nda* and &i-nda* and Bl. wi-sti-ndna; with 
-la-wa of ki-du-tca “ye” cf. -la-waiw) of Cree ki-yo-wow and Mic. 
ke-low = hi-la-w). 

3. In Wiyot and Yurok verbal forms pronominal clements are 
suffixed. In Algonkin pronominal prefixes are found only in indica- 
tive forms and are identical with possessive elements. In all other 
cases, toa large extent also in indicative forms, pronominal elements 
are suffixes. In Arapaho and Micmac indicative pronominal ele- 
ments are stiffixed only, being really conjunctive in origin. Tt does 
not seem likely that Arapaho and Micmac represent 4 more archaic 
usage in this respect, in view of the occurrence of pronominal pre- 
fixes in verb forms in Chevenne and Blackfoot as well as in nearly 
all Central and Eastern dialects. On the other hans it seems very 
probable that the indicative with prefixed pronominal elements is 
a peculiar development of Alponkin, based on or influenced by the 
posscssive series (cf. the development in Micmac of a new conjune- 
tive series which is evidently based on the possessive forms). The 
pronominal series for the conjunctive and related miles, possibly 
also some of the suffixed elements of the indicative, represent, then, 
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the historically oldest Algonkin forms. They are etymologically 
parallel to the suffixed elements of Wiyot and Yurok. In Algonkin, 
Wiyot, and Yurok objective pronominal suffixes precede subjective 
elements, 

4. Preceding the verb stem are often one or more elements of 
temporal or modal significance. ‘These shade off into a set of ad- 
verbal prefixes which are doubtless verb or other stems that have 
become specialized as first position elements (such are W. ru- “ail,” 
kul- “back, again,” let-;'Y.tevu- “all:’" Fox tc@gé= “all,” felep~ “in 
nm cirele"'), 

3. Several derivative verb suffixes (e. g. causative, reflexive) are 
found. A number of suffixed elements are found whose significanae 
is 6 specific or Concrete that they are best looked upon as secondary 
stems (see, €. g., W. -tskarer and -zayer above). The peculiar 
method of compounding verb stems of various positions which has 
been deseribed in detail for Fox by Jones and no less clearly indi- 
cated, though in rather different terms, for Cree by Lacombe, thus 
bids fair to be paralleled in the verb strictures of Yurok and 
Wishosk, Much more material, however, is needed before a pomt 
of this character can be satisfactorily establishedl. 

6. Animate and inanimate are carefully distinguished in Algon- 
kin. For Yurok Kroeber notes several adjectives which have 
distinct animate and inanimate forms, animate forms being char- 
acterized by suffixed -er (e.g. montye “white,” animate monter-er; 
cokolo “rec,” atimate cerkeri-er), It seems difficult to believe that 
this fundamental distinction is expressed in Yilrok only in the 
adjective. There must be other evidences of its operation that 
have not yet been disclosed. 

7. Numeral stems are frequently followed by classifying sul- 
fixes. That such exist in Wiyot as well as in Yurok is demon- 
strated by W.-eu, -~aya “years" and -dk, -wak “days.” Besides 
such numeral classifiers as have been noted above, Ojibwa and 
Yurok both possess elements denoting “fathoms” and "canoes," 
though these do not seem to be etymologically connected. 

6. As distinctive of the noun may. be noted a general locative 
suffix and a diminutivizing clement which is also suffixed, 
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g. Reduplication is not widely used in either Algonkin or Yurok- 
Wiyot. It is, however, employed to some extent in both, chiefly to 
express iteration (cf. W. isisir to sneeze" with Cree tchalchimow 
“he sneezes"’), 

Some of these morphological traits are, of course, rather general 
in character and not to be considered as carrying much weight when 
taken singly, Taken en masse, however, and in connection with 
the specific resemblances in morphological elements listed above, I 
think it will have to be conceded that the morphological evidence 
for our thesis is not to be despised. [| am well aware of the prob- 
ability that a considerable number of my lexical and morpho- 
logical parallels will, on matirer knowledge, have to be thrown out 
of court; IT cannot hope to have always hit the nail on the head, 
However, even if we eliminate fifty per cent. of our cognates as 
errors of judgment (doubtless far too great a sacrifice to caution) 
we are still confronted with no fewer than one hundred or more 
reasonably close analogies in stems and morphological elements. 


4. Paoxovocica, Notes 
A really sound study of Algonkin-Yurok-Wryot linguistics de- 


mands first of all the establishment of the phonetic laws that have: 


operated to bring about present phonetic (and, in its train, no doubt 
often also morphologic) divergence. Unfortunately our knowledge 
of even Algonkin phonology is’as yet in its infancy. No very 
precise data as to phonology will therefore be expected of us at this 
stage. Nevertheless | believe that at least a few sound-relations 
can be made out with reasonable certainty. 

Wrvot-Yvrok #-. Wiyot and Yurok not infrequently have A- 
where Algonkin has no initial consonant, Cheyenne and Arapaho, 
however, seem to have i- im analogous cases. [t seems not unlikely, 
then, that most Algonkin dialects have Jost A-, at least in certain 
cases, 

W. Adlai “deer: O}. afi “caribou” 
W.. Atikw “Jouse; Cree tkiwa 

W. Adlu "seven": Mic. elawigin ak 

W. (h)u- “hia (Yurok o-); Cree o- 

¥. Aordu “arrow”: Cree atus; but Ar. bolt 
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Y¥. At, he- demonstrative clement: Fox i- 

W. athe “snow: Chi Al'stas 

Y. Aa'di “rock: Ar. kabo‘ana"ta" (reduplication of da- seems to indicate that 
k- is organic) 

W. Ai- prefix of past time: Ch. -"- 

In W. Aa- it seems likely that 4- is only secondary (cf. parallel forms 

u- and w-); loss of A- in W. is illustrated also in Aalews "canoe"; 

ru-d-alwei “my canoe.” In view of such correspondences as Y. 

hordu: Ar. hott it now seems plausible that Ch. Avaa “man” and 

Ar. kinen have original h-, which has been lost elsewhere in Algonkin 

(*hilini-wi- > Fox ineni-w-), 

Wrvot-Yuror w. As already noted, W. w and m seem to 
interchange in certain. circumstances. In spite of this there is every 
reason to believe that organically shestiegbukambins tne ie aes 
apart in W. (cf. We “his”: m-, z- “somebody's; W. miv- “to 
eat,” Ch. mie-; W. welu “hollow,” Mic. wal-). In certain cases W. 
(and VY.) wis found where Algonkin has m. 

W. tit 'we-fe "rejoiced": Fox meid- "to take pleasure in" 

W. werate “to drink”: Cree mini-siw- 

Y. Ate-wendonc “give me": Fox mi- “to give” 

W. eww “to dance": Cree stmi- 

W. @aw “to touch”; Cree sdm- 

W. war “oorth™: Ch. sotam (see under W. wer above) 

W. fawi "te butcher"; Nat. tam "to cut off" 

In W. weratc and war and Y. -wenoo-, ww may have been dissimilated 
fromm because of following mn (Wor =n). Parallel to this may be 
Fox ndw- ‘to see”: Abn. nem-. 

Wrvort r. In one or two cases W. p (6) seems to correspand to 
Algonquin m. Evidence for this is so scanty, however, that it may 
well be doubted whether there is anything more than error involved. 
W, dited-teker “"grandiather™: Oj. misho-mn- 

W. pana “earth: Ar, Bta'a™wn (Ar. b < mi) 
This. interchange may be also involved in Mic. bapkaak “down 
stream” (cf. V. pul-tk, puleku-b): Cree mamik “bas d'une rivitre.” 

Wryot f. Though W. J seems sometimes. to vary with n—r, it 
is quite clear that it is in many cases organically distinct from that 
sound, As for Algonkin, it is well known that certain dialects 
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possess both m and / as distinct consonants (e. g. Micmac), others 
only # (e.g. Fox). Michelson seems to assume that Aigonkin 
originally possessed only » and that, under undefined circumstances, 
it developed to / in several dialects. Inasmuch as / occurs in all 
positions (and cannot therefore well be explained as resulting from 
n); as all Eastern dialects (Montagnais, Micmac, Abenaki-Penob- 
scot, Malecite, Natick, Delaware), Peoria and related dialects, and 
Cree all have / (or its reflexes; various Cree dialects have J, r, y, or 
é—see Lacombe) as distinct from ns; and as Cheyenne seems to have 
t or its palatalized reflex fs, not n, where Eastern dialects have / 
(ef. Ch. hifan "man" with Mont. ili), I prefer to believe that 
original Algonkin possessed both / and » and that these sounds were 
leveled to » in-several Central dialects (Fox, Kickapoo, Ojibwa), 
apparently alse in Blackfoot and Arapaho. This is confirmed by 
comparison with Wiyot and Yurok. Examples of Wiyot / corre- 
sponding to Algonkin / are; 
W. detkak “sand: Cree yekaw; O}. négow. Cree ys Oj. necessarily points 
back to Algonkin J. 

W. petal to break open, cut: Cree payipa- “ percer de part en part” (< “pals-) 
W. wee “hollow: Mic. mal- “hollow;" Cree widyd- “yo bollow;" Oj. want 
W. Adla “seven: Mic. lowipinak: Fox ndhig* 
W, =Lof sil "1," hil “thou,” kiluws "ye"; Mal, wil, kil; Fox nin’, kine, Minow" 
W. di-wile “somebody: Cree awiyok “person” (<< *-wtla-) 
W. ~eT third person possessive sufi: Mal. -al’, -l° obviotive suffix 

As Michelson has pointed out, Cree sometumes has / where 
Ojibwa and Fox have wn. It will be noted, however, that in prac- 
tically all such cases Eastern dialects have /, so that what is really 
involved is not primarily a #—n interchange but a f—I Interchange. 
Here again Wiyot and Yurok are confirmatory, inasmuch as they 
sometimes have / where Algonkin has f or vice Versa. Examples of 
Wiyot | as compared with Algonkin # (or ') are: 
W. mile “medicine-man”: Oj. mid? “Indian of the Grand Medicine” (Oj. 

d<f) 

WwW, scieeactih “ear: Mont. -fwki; Bl. ano-xtdhis 
Weome/ dl “mouth”; Cree set-fon 
W. Adlake "deer": Oj, ofthe: “caribou” (- < -'l-) 
W. falire “to sing": Mal, dii-n‘te- (di-< "iH-) 
W. fet- (see above): Fox tetep- “in a circle” 
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W. dalisw is perhaps assimilated fram original “fali-; this may be 
supported by Y. rurawee “to sing,” inasmuch as Y. r often goes 
back to original # (see below), rurawo assimilated from *rula- < 
*tula-. Fox lét- is perhaps similarly assimilated from Algonkin “let. 
Examples of Wiyot-Yurok ¢ corresponding to Algonkin / are 
apparently about equally numerous. It is interesting to note that 
in some cases one or more Algonkin dialects agree with Wiyot- 
Yurok as against other Algonkin dialects. 
W. dget "penis": (Cree -dtakdy “ genitals of male" (y <j 
W. tawid-sei “to visit": Fox nawi- (< “lawi-?) 
W. fem “to sit": Del. lume“)-aps- 
W. mi “tongue; Del. And; Cree «yaniy (< *-eloni): but Bi, me-atsini 
(< “alinr < “tland); Ar. be-idon (< *4lan); Gros Ventre dlAni 
Y. Hordes “arrow” (< “hola; sce below): Of, -aned (< "iw; but Cree atus: 
Ar, holt 
In regard to this interchange of ¢ and /, whose causes are not yet 
understood, it is. suggestive to note that both -2 and -/ seem to be- 
come -£ in Yurok (see part 2 of this paper); further that ! and { 
(or its reflex y) sometimes interchange within Cree itself (e. g. wali 
“trou tans la terre"; wdyi-si-w “‘creux"'), 
There are, finally, cases of D—n interchange. Examples of 
Wiyot J corresponding to Algonkin # are: 
W. metal “mouth (acsimilated from <ia?): Cree mi-ton 
W. melakw elke’: O}, mons “moose” (7) 
W. p'lé-tk "rock": Mal pand-pin'e 
W. fabwet “to cough": Mal. wik"*-Aamo- 
W. detka “to fall, descend": Cree mitia-bu-si-y 
W. eww in halewu, oleww, dolewu “to dance’: Cree simi: (assimilated from 
“lim- 7) | 
Wryot #. Wiyot m (which frequently becomes r) and Yurok # 
regularly correspond to Algonkin m (e. g. W. ddn- ‘father, aon": 
Abn. ddadand' “his father;" VY. sew “to see": Fox vdw-), There 
are several cases, however, of Wiyot m (r), as af /, corresponding fo 
Algonkin ¢ (or "f). 
W. mires “angleworm"; Cree mrottew; Mic. wéte 
W. was “to crawl": Fox -fd- 
W. dare “all: Cree fate “every 
W. war "north": Ch. motam 
W. -tzkar-er suflix used with verbs of peeling: Cree -bkul- 
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In W. methan “nail,” Cree -eskan “horn,” Wiyot-Algonkin ™ cor- 
responds to / of Yurok -wethete “nail.” Within Wiyot itself ! and 
n seem to vary in aie! and anel “to.say" (cf. Cree few: O}. ind “to 
tell"), 

Yurok «. Yurok r does not ordinarily seem to be equivalent 
in origin to Wiyot r <m (yet cf. W. wat-kerdf “bone” with Y. 
wert-ker). In several casesit can be inferred to go back tof. With- 
in: Yurok itself r and ¢ interchange in goor-e* “one,” normal form of 
stem: gool-. 
¥. -erkert, ‘knee: Cree -hittke- " molette do genou” 
¥. -perm "nose": W. -etere; Mic. -itg 
Y. sorda “arrow”: Cree ates; Ar. fol 
Y. rurateo “to sing” (assimilated from *rula-): Mal. dii-n"'te« < *uli- 
‘Perhaps also: 

Y. permely (misprint for perm-erk?) “hand-measure": Mic. -pidy “ hand” 

One case has been noted in which Y. r seems to correspond to 
Algonkin J ({—/ interchange?) : 

Y. roke "wind"; Cree yolin (< “lotin; Oj, nodin) 

Wrvot-Yvuror 4. Votceless affricative or sprrantal 2, which is 
so common in Pacific Coast phonetics, occurs frequently also in 
Wiyot and Yurok, As it does not occur at all in Algonkin, some 
reflex of it should be ascertainable, if our thesis is to be considered 
valid. 1 believe that original 2 has regularly developed in Algonkin 
tos, 

W. gdiwie “old man": Oj, abies 

W. djipi-ie “ beard": Ch. mi’-shir “ whiskers" (original postvocatic p is regularly 
lost in Ch.) 

W.. Ae-dizere “umbilical cord": Of, -disy “navel” 

W, me-gerie "flesh, fat’: Mic. weeds “flesh” 

W. toal-izat "shell": Oj, e33 “shell” 

Y. kdpes “brush”: Oj. Wbinsen “shrub, brush" 

¥. ogel “earth: Cree ashiy (¥. 2g: may, however, go back to fk-; see below) 

W. ket “hot: Oj, kijote: Ar. havea’ 

W. Lermwobe-tskarer “to peel: O]. simige~ “to rub" 

W. war, man “to eat": Fox wirem- 

W. céephai “to taste": Cree -5pd-hu, -tpi-te “it tastes” 

W..-eyer suffix in verbs of cutting: Cree -semd- “S'action du couteau ey du 
ciecay 
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In View of these cases of 2 > 5, W.-2ak suffix referring to color: Fox 
-fag- must be considered as rather doubtful. 
Wiyot-Yurox 7c, rs, There is good evidence to show that 
original fe (ts) was regularly simplified in Algonkin to-c (or 3). 
W.. tateer “girl; Mat. widid “child: Mic: -wadéné 
W. bfedeteher “grandfather: Oj. -misho-miss: Ar. -bici-ba (< ".mndci-ntd) 
W. gwate “ mother": Nat.-has; Mic. <heeh 
W. welterckw "son-in-law": Nat, wussd-num “he is son-in-law of" 
W. dyipe-iz." beard" (dj doubthess merely variant of tc}: (Ch, enf'-shis “whiskers” 
W. tekate legs" YW. tuka “foot: Cree kat" hig 
W. gioot-avekwed “sun: O}, gisiss: Ar. AUis 
W. fitcewe-tskarer "to peel": O}, bithagi-bing “to peel" 
W, bute “to-scratch"": Cree pes: “tracer des lignes" (Lacombe's ¢ inclutles both 
Algonkin y and c} 
W. gels “eold': Of. Rissa “it iv cold" 
W. saw “ro touch": Cree sdimi- 
W,, teate “south: Of, jawan (Op 7 < ¢) 
¥. hils- perfective verbal prefix: Fox #icti)-'*to finish” 
Y. ptely "fires" Wy er: O}. missan “wood for fuel,” mshi “pleor of wood for 
fuel; Nat. meishash “ wood" 
W. -dle diminutive suffix: Cree -2, 2; Oj. -mz, «sh; Mic. <fitt, -<ddit! 
It is important to note that while original £ becomes Algonkin s, 
orginal fe (fs) normally becemes e (1. ¢. 3), only secondarily, it would 
seem, § (ick- perhaps regularly becomes sk-), [t is possible that 
Alongkin s (of Oj. miss-an): Algonkin ¢ (of Oj. mishi) reflects W. 
mes: Y. mets. It is interesting to observe that in these cases 
Miemac has fe (i.e. (7) or d= where other Algonkin dialects have c 
(ors). Is this an archaic feature of Micmac? In one case original 
isk. seems to have become Algonkin " (RE) instead of sk: 
W. -ttherer verbal suffix referring to “peeling: Cree -khwiew “‘I'action du 
couteau, de lo hache et de la verloppe, sur le bois" 
Far less commonly Yurok-Wiyot te (ts) corresponds to Algonkin 
fe (1s): 
Y¥. toege- “ally: Fox tedgi- “all” 
W. tk ehild ; BL. teh "boy 


Wivor rx. Wiyot tk, which regularly appears as Yurok ck 
(tg), has become assibilated in Algonkin to sk, ck. 
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W. mi¢-lkan “nall;" Y. <we-chete: 0}. eshkan “horn; Nat. aston (Le. dskan?); 
doubtless aloo 0). <shkdnj “nail;"' Cree -thasty. If tsk of Bl, mo-iskinow 
“horn” is not secondarily developed from Algonkin s&, it may represent 
an older development of original /2 to tsk (th), suggesting that tk > inh 
fell together with original tsk, both then becoming normal Algonkin sk. 

W. wotkerdl “bone;" VY. -merceer: Cree othon 

YY. swernhun “liver” (< *wat-ton): Cree ontun 

W. wotdth “fin”: Cree -oskwer “tail” 

Vi agel (< “hhel?) “earth”: Cree ashiy 

Algonkin sk < fst, tk fell together, it would seem, with original 

sk and developed in certain dialects still further to ‘F (e, g. Fox) 

> kk (e.g. Ojibwa); thus, Oj. -tan (i.e. -Akan) “bone” < *."han 

(cf. Fox -o'kan) < *-skan (cf. Cree -oskan) < “-tshan < “-than 

(cf. W. watkerdl = *watkendi). 

In W. letkak “sand” and W. fetka “to fall” (cf. respectively 
Cree yekate and niffa-), -fk- has not developed to -sh-. [can offer 
no explanation (lef- of Jetta is quite likely identical with let dis- 

essed above). 

Parallel to this change of 1k to Algonkin sk (ck) is that of original 

-tw- to Algonkin -cw-: 

W. rite. “two"": Fox nicw 

Chiginal (Aw (> Yurok xpw) regularly developed in Algonkin, 
as would be expected, to skw (ckw), in Wiyot, however, to few: 

Y. he-zadu “behind (<-row-, cf. Y. hordu “arrow” < *hotw-}; W. tows 
“behind” ( <*dkwi): Cree tshw- “le dernier”; Nat, ashg- (i. ¢. ackw-) 

As far as can be seen at present, hw or ckw could also here be 

assumed as starting point, 

OpicinaL sx, sav, sr. While Algonkin sé is in a number of 
cases the resultant of older ¢& and sk, there is also an older set of 
words with sk and skw, in which s is probably original. While 
Wiyot has preserved both tsk and t# (Yurok has preserved isk but 





changed éf to 2&), original sé (ck), skw (ckw), and sf seem to have 


become simplified to &, &w, and ¢, generally with lengthening of 
preceding vowel. 

W. ene-dtk “testicles (< “dark?): Mic, dinodk (i.e. alsdk) 

W. bik clear sky" (< "kirk?): Mic. -gitkek “days” Creo bijik “day, sicy”' 
W. dokep, dokaw “to crack" (< "teshu-?): Oj, Mishka “to split” 

W. mdie "grizzly bear” (< “meskw): Cree moskwa “bear” 


AL @ETM.. B.A. Thay 
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W. Aékse “anow™ (< "hiske 7): Ch. Al'shis 

W. widediw “tree (< "-dskw 7): Cree ask-sku-siy “green woods" Fox d'ke- 
(< *ishw-) “wood, ree" 

W.omdtt “wood"™ (<< *masti): Cree musti-ke-; Bl. wnistei-: (< *misti-}; Fox 
me‘tingw- (<¢ Algonkin *musti-) 

Vocalic lengthening followed by He seems to be equivalent to 

Algonkin ‘kw (/iw) in: 

W. Adihte “Joose": Oj. titea; Cree tkiwa 

Here again I am fully aware of the probability thar I have made 
more than one miss in my search for phonetic laws. I hope, how- 
ever, that it has become quite evident that such really exist, as 
we compare Algonkin with corresponding Wiyot (and Yurok) 
forms. This feeling should do much to inspire confidence in the 
nature of our material and in the validity of our hypothesis. 

To sum up: There is good lexical, morphological, and phono- 
logical evidence to genetically relate Algonkin to Wiyot and Yurok. 
Whether Wiyot and Yurok form a group as compared with Algon- 
kin proper or whether Wiyot, Yurok, and Algonkin proper are three 
distinct major divisions of the stock remains to be seen, Although 
there are several startling special threads binding Wiyot and Yurok 
to Blackfoot and Cheyenne (as might be geographically expected), 
I do not believe that either of these latter or Arapaho will turn out 
to be more closely related to the Californian languages than to the 
other members of the Algonkin stock as hitherto understood. As 
for the name of the stock whose territoria! limits are thus unex- 
pectedly enlarged, I see no reason to depart from the well-accepted 
term “Algonkin.” | suggest that the whole stock be termed “ Al- 
gonkin” and that the dialects ordinarily known as Algonkin be 
specifically referred to as ‘'Plains-Atlantic™ dialects, wherever it 
is necessary to distinguish (‘Eastern Algonkin,” which would be 
simpler, is too definitely connected in most minds with the dialects 
of the Altantic seaboard to be given a new meaning). It is not 
necessary to waste words here on the new vistas opened up of 
earlier distributions and movements of aboriginal populations in 
America. Obvious possibilities of various sorts will present them- 
selves to all who read. 


GeoLocicaL, Suuvev of Canana 
Orrawa, Osrranio 


NEW LINGUISTIC FAMILIES IN CALIFORNIA 
By ROLAND B. DIXON ann A. L. KROEBER 


“7 HE authors recently announced? the determination of a 
common origin for several of the groups of native Californian 
languages hitherto believed to constitute distinct stocks or 

families. As some further time must elapse before the material 

on which the conclusions are based can be published, and as some 
interest has been manifested in the matter, a few preliminary notes 
indicative of the character of the determinations may be worth 
while, 

PENUTIAN 

The Penutian family is perhaps the easiest of recognition of any, 
but the large number of dialects comprised in it;—more than 
sixty,—and the peculiar character of the sound changes between 
them, have heretofore obscured many resemblatrices that a new 
arrangement of evidence reveals very clearly. 

The word for bow is typical. The principal forms in the five 
languages or families, as they have previously been thought to be, 
are: 

Yokuts: doyap, dalap 

Wintun: kwlul, kulesh 

Costannan: lows, onok, tanuke 

Maidu:  pondak 

Miwok: 3dloku, kono, jomuke 

Such a list, far from being convincing, is not even promising. 
Rearranged, it shows: 





Bow 
Wintun ku inl 
ku fra 
Maidu po nda k 
Yokuts da lap 
da yap 

I Sclemee, M, &., MENVIE, 925, 1905. 
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Miwok ta we ho 
so fo kw 
ko Ao — 

Ceatanoan fo nok 
fa ne ko 
— lawe 


It is obvious that these words compel the reconstruction of an 
original form very close to (18k, in which "8" in both syllables 
represents either an @ or a back yowel, 

Similarly, the words for 


Three 
Winttn pan o£ 
Maida sa pir 
Yokuts fo pin 


Costancan ka pron 
tepresent an original s8$8n, in which the first vowel is farther 
posterior in articulation than the second. Maidu w, and Costa- 
noan x after #, are parasitic, Wintun os, is probably a suffix, and 
the 4 of Costanoan replaces s by a very frequent equivalence, 
which sometimes extends also to A and x. 


Again: 
Fire 
Maidu sa 
Yokuts we ial 
Miwok wu be 


The original form must have been wu S58! or wSS!. The second 
¢ of Sele is not original, 

In all three of these stems an initial syllable is lost in different 
dialects. Such alterations are not rare, and do much to disguise 
indubitable resemblances. 

The s-& equivalence is found also in the words for 

Egper 

Wintun tide 

ie ce 
Maidu kil la 
Yokuts da ta pid 

dip 
Miwok bu fa 
Costannan wore 
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The original form would be s&la or &&la, or possibly s&ap, since 
is, usually in the form of -03, -«3, is a recognizable Yokuts noun 
ending. The above arrangement also explains Yokuts dip, which 
without the transition form dalapis could scarcely be connected 
with tila or kula. It is further clear that Wintun surd 2, which 
does not occur in the other languages, represents at least in some 
cases original sonant /, 

One further example may suffice: 

Forehead 

Wistn fi — — 

| int — 

Maidu ta udu k 

Yokuts ae | 

a 

Miwok jf — hes 

Costanaan Homa — 

The original form is more difficult to frame, but was perhaps 
hnSk. Yokuts final « may be for w, from &. 

The two Yokuts terms fin and pilin show a permanence of 
vowels but radical variability in consonants, which, especially for 
initial consonants, is quite characteristic within larger dialect groups 
of this family, but unusual in some more familiar forms of human 
All of the examples chosen point to original triconsonantal and 
probably disyllabic stems. It appears that such is the typical 
Penutian root, whether in noun or verb. The monosyllabic or 
biconsonantal stems which are especially frequent in. Maidu seem 
mostly to be reductions of original longer forms. 

There is available enough information on the structure of the 
five Penutian languages to prove their genetic affinity beyond a 
doubt even without recourse to lexical stmilarities. This relation- 
ship would have been recognized previously, were it not that atten- 
tion has been directed chiefly toward phases of structure that, while 
conspicuous, were not very typical of the group in question; and 
especially because comparisons have been instituted between single 
languages instead of the whole five. In the compass of the present 
notice, it is impossible to begin to enumerate the structural re- 
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semblances; but, as at least an outline of the grammar of each of 
the Pentitian languages is in print, this is scarcely necessary. It 
will be sufficient to call attention to the list of case forms given 
below, and to specify a few of the most typical fundamental traits 
of the family. 

Penutian possesses an elaborate and delicate system of vowel 
gradations or mutations. Etymological composition is scantily 
developed. Prehxes of any sort are totally lacking. The noun ts 
provided with seven, and probably never more than seven, true cases, 
“The verb does not express instrumentality or location, as it does 
in so many other American languages, but is altered only to express 
categories which in the main are expressed also in Indo-Germanic 
conjugation: intransitiveness, Inception, and similar ideas: voice, 
mode and tense; and person. A true passive occurs. There was 
originally a full set of pronominal suffix forms used with verbs. 

All of the five individual languages are simpler in structure 
than this ideal scheme. ‘The differences between them are due 
largely to their having sloughed off different ones of these traits. 
Thus Costanoan has entirely, and Miwok at least largely, lost the 
ablaut system which Maidu and Yokuts retain. On the other 
hand, Miwok has kept quite fully, or even developed, the personal 
endings of verbs, which Yokuts has dropped completely, while in 
Wintun, Maidu, and Costanoan there remain only fragments. The 
unparalleled instrumental verb prefixes of Maidu are clearly a 
special growth, due to freer word-compounding in that language 
than in the others. 

PENUTLAN Case SurFFixes 








Wistcs Manu ¥Yorrm Miwoer CosTaNoan 
Objective i ami* a6 4,8 ot, Re, £64 °3 
Pousessive “n -ki -int -n, «A 
Instrumental -tm = «ni -mi,-i=5, = -tusn, -yur 
Locative — «dt ~u -ta, = ola, tak, -tha 
Ablative — “gM =~ | 
Terminative a ~aak)-na _ -m, «md, -am } “Mm, Mig, -mo 
Comitative — kan od hota, -hd, -fi =i 


The general evolution of Penutian seems to have been from 
complex to simple, as in Indo-Germanic, to which great family, it 


* Nominative. 
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may be remarked in passing, it is, in the outlines of its plan of 
structure, remarkably analogous. 


Homan 
While the Penutian territory is unusually compact and conform- 
able to physiographical factors, the Hokan area in California is 
quite irregular and broken. 
The lexical similarities and the sound equivalences which they 
involve are however not less evident. 


Tongue Eye FP gtr Stome Sleep 

Karok ap oon yu as as . 
Chimariko ip ft iso ft aka ka 
Shasta op ili oi ad fod i ies bie med 
Pomo Ta | uy ke ma be fi mia 
Yana bata" is hea tn kai =e oa om 
Esselen Gia -max ie fe oii» 
Yuman ipa fy tés a ha co :f mo 
Original Form ojo is iu? a $a ha ie stoma 

i || a he ha be is ma 


ui; isa, alsin, is conspicuous in this family. 

While the stems are polysyllabic in appearance, none of those 
cited contains more than two consonants. It is therefore possible 
that the language is built up from monosyllabic roots enlarged by 
vocalic increments. 

The s-h-& sound shift is again in full evidence. 

So thorough are the correspondences that even at this early stage 
of analysis it is clear that in some or most respects the Dieguefio 
dialect of Yuman is nearer to the remainder of the family than the 
more specialized Mohave. Pomo is greatly worn down, phonet- 
ically, by attrition. Shasta isthe most altered group of dialects in 
the family. The original type & perhaps best preserved, on the 
whole, by Chimariko, and in some respects by Yuman. 

Especially convincing as to genetic relationship is the corre- 
spondence between the Esselen noun ending -vax, -nex, and Yana 
“nd. 
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On the side of phonetic constituents, it is surely significant that 
the only languages in California in which an f occurs are Karok, 
Pomo, and Esselen; also that 9 is found, outside of Shoshonean, 
only in Karok and Yuman. 

Structurally, the Hokan languages are not so well understood 
as the Penutian. Esselen has perished with only a few scraps pre- 
served, Chimariko is as good as extinct and only partially recorded, 
Yuman is very litt known, and Yana and Shasta have not been 
described. Nevertheless certain common features of grammar are 
plain. Among these are: 

No plural form for most nouns. 

Frequent pairs of distinct verb stems identical in meaning 
except that one is singular and the other plural. 

Verb suffixes indicating plurality. 

Verb prefixes denoting the instrument and verb suffixes denoting 
local relations, 

“Conjugation” of the verb by affixed pronominal elements, 
usually prefixes. 

Yana, which is throughout a suffixing language, is the most 
difficult to reconcile to the type of structure characteristic of the 
family, but is so obviously related in many important stems, that 
the problem which it presents is not whether it is to be considered 
genetically akin, but how its grammatical peculiarities are to be 
explainert. 

The Hokan family is not confined to California, Shasta extends 
into Oregon, and Yuman is spoken mainly in Arizona and Lower 
California. It is therefore not unlikely that new relatives of the 
group remain to be discovered, even in addition to such probable 
though unproved congeners as Seri. 


[skKoMAN 
An apparent structural similarity of Chumash and Salinan was 
long ago noted by the authors, but as in the case of Yurok and 
Wiyot, lexical resemblances, while occurring, are to date not 
conspicuous. A presumption favorable to relationship may however 
be properly entertained on the basis of existing knowledge. 
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CHUM ASH SALINAS 
water o, fe i-a, Hf-c (ocean) 
rabbit qn koi (jack-rabbit) 
jack-rabhit md map (rabbit) 
arm pa 4pokou 
coyote ainaiurnd eka 
atone zap -rap, (f-aa 
dog Autlu, wulfa offo 
ground squirre! emel erika’ mt 
two, four ithowm, Thum, poksi hilo, kakile 
ten inyaimeld foe 
sixteen peusi, deta kel 


Several of the above words lend themselves to the hypothesis of 
a connection between Hokan and Iskoman: water, house, sky, 
atone, two. To these may be added blood, Chumash exulis, Hokan 
ax-; no, Chumash pwe, Hokan o-; tongue, Salinan pac, Hokan 
p-l; salt, Salinan ates, Hokan ahi, asi. 

It is however idle to discuss further a possible relationship 
between Iskoman and Hokan, when the genetic connection be- 
tween the members of Iskoman ts scarcely yet 4 matter of demon- 
strable proof, probable though it may seem. 

A renewed examination, to which Dr E. Sapir has added several 
valuable contributions, reveals sufficient lexical correspondences 
between Y urok and Wiyot to make certain the genetic unity which 

larities have previously indicated as possible. 


YuRdK Wiror 
OL di-wil-e, gu-tril (man) 
-maL ane 
tin bir 
awa ott 
~peL ~pi 
afrewer a 
efs'ga ichate (leg) 
~Epil lit (foot) 
_-zhwel ~dgal 
~Lpok ee 





-nrelox pel 
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Mura Yur Wivor 

bone «ber «kerat 
heart ten be «smeisa' 
bedy:part prefix TTL, teL- wal- 

water pa’ pik (ocean) 
stream meres werate’ (water) 
fre mel er, wes 
srtoke merit ba' ater 

sky, up oR sen, wir- 

lborw camot, crtoxter cmal 

fathom (onnutneral stem) = -emai wun 
dentaliom-strings ¢iani (on numeral stems) rend 

elk miei me'laine 

deer pak bii-cowell (deer-white} 
eagle taxten dil 

jump le ye tal 

sing rurce lalise 

take, catch, hold Oe iam, Glo-te 
One qols-, gorew guts, go'l 

two Mik, w'J- ru- 

three maxk- rik- 

I, my nek, ne- yu, ru. 

you qed kul 

that au per, pu 

that is ci-c (this) 

The following are less certain: 

mail ~hete “(Qkan (metathesia?) 
hair -lep, -Lephie ~ha (metathosia?) 
tail ~hpen akel 

liver "kun leeget. 

Bart ed" (ghost) coda 

Married woman winoc wes-is 

CONCLUSIONS 


Taking into account only those languages from which testimony 
is presented, the authors feel certain that on the one hand Wintun, 
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Maidu, Yokuts, Miwok, and Coatanoan must be reduced to the single 
Penutian family, and on the other hand Shasta, Chimariko, Karok, 
Pomo, Esselen, and Yuman to the Hokan family, This makes 
two families in place of eleven, and twelve in the whole of Cali- 
fornia in place of twenty-one. Assuming however that every 
connection here intimated as probable, will ultimately hold good, 
sixteen families consolidate to four, even without pressing the 
Suggestion of affinity between Hokan and Iskoman. Of the five 
not involved, four are mainly extra-Californian. ‘These are Shosho- 
nean, Washo, Lutuami, and Athabascan. The fifth is Yuki, which 
remains isolated. On this basis the only purely or principally 
Californian families would be five: Penutian, Hokan, Ritwan, 
Iskoman, and Yuki; and the total number in any way represented 
in the state, nine, instead of twenty-one. That this basis is sound, 
and the probability, as here outlined, a certainty, the authors hope 
to demonstrate when their full evidence can be presented. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS OF SURGERY (7) FROM 
SAN MIGUEL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


By H. NEWELL WARDLE 


HE seven stone implements which are the subject of this 
paper were gathered many years since on San Miguel 
island, the most westerly of the Santa Barbara group, lying 

off the coast of southern California, The San Miguel archeologica 
now incorporated into the Vaux Collection of The Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, include also. spear- and arrow- 
heads, drills, perforators, knives, plummets, pendants, rubbing- 
stones, pestles and mortars, stone cups, tubes and tubular pipes, 
ring-stoties for war-clubs and diggi ng-sticks, and beads of stone and 
of shell—a typical series of about ninety specimens in all. 

Unfortunately it is now impossible to determine whether these 
seven picoes which, upon a recent overhauling of the collection, 
were found by the writer grouped together, along with two slender 
knife-blades;—to which reference is made later,—came from a 
single burial and were possibly once the property of some native 

“specialist,” or, scattered through several graves, represent the 
activities of various medicine-men. Be that as it may, they show 
amid their variation a strong family likeness, a peculiarity and 
specialization of outline, for which it would be difficult to suggest 
other than surgical uses.! 

In length they vary between 57 mm. and 41 mum., and, witha 
single exception, are all most carefully and delicately chipped from 
quartz or flint. 

This exceptional piece(A. N.S. P. no. 22998), plate xxxvuit, a, has 
the appearance of a more primitive type from which five of the others 
were evolved. It is of translucent quartz, with an almost straight 
aida’ edge and an upper which is roughly the quadrant of a circle, 





' The term “ qurgical’ is hetw tie! in its broadest eenee to cover any openition of 
8 cutting implement wpon living theawe. 
6t6 
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STOWE IMPLEMENTS OF SURGERY I.) FROM SAN MIGUEL ISLAND 


Figu. a. insrac gg, owl: es in (Natural see. 
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The entire circumference has been minutely flaked to a cutting 
edge, which, viewed edgewise, exhibits a distinct double tortion of 
the outline, resembling the tilde over the Spanish fi, and more 
marked on the convex than on the straight edge. A slight notch, 
a little aside from the median line, may have facilitated a possible 
hafting. The piece has a length of 48 mm., a width of (9 mm. at 
its middle, and maximum thickness of & mm. The thickness, which 
exceeds that of any of the other pieces under consideration, ts 
possibly due to the refractory nature of the material employed. 

A second implement (A. N.5. P. no. 22996), figure 6, has much 
more character, The even semicircular convexity of its beautifully 
finished upper edge shows a median notch, which corresponds to a 
broader concavity in the central third of its lower edge, which, while 
quite sharp, owing to the extreme thinness of the artifact, yet lacks 
the prominent teeth which mark its extension upon cither side. 
The piece is of putty-colored flint and measures 44 mm. in length. 

Ina third specimen (A. N.S. P. no. 22995), figure ¢, chipped from 
the same maternal, there is less symmetry of contour, though the 
workmanship is quite as skilful. The upper edge lacks the median 
notch, though the lower edge retains the even line in its center. 
The teeth on the lateral portions of this edge are more spine-like 
and of varying length, the two series being set nonconformably. 
Length 41 mm. 

This nonconformity of the teeth is emphasized in another imple- 
ment (A. N.S: P. no 22997), figure d, to such a degree that the two 
series of teeth would be perpendicular to each other were their 
continuity not broken by the even concavity of the lower median 
notch, This tilting up of the lateral portions of the lower edge 
noticibly shortens the upper, and gives to its unnotched outline the 
appearance of lessened convexity, Unlike the three previously 
described, this and the two following artifacts show a differentiation 
of the two faces, the one being much more convex than the other, 
though the “retouching” has been done from both faces. The 
specitnen is of translucent quartz, and measures 42 mm., being the 
smallest of the group, 

That the serrations of the lower edge served a definite purpose 
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ig shown by their noticeable correspondence in the piece just de- 
scribed and in another artifact (A, N.S. P. no. 23000), figure «, 
which, though longer, not so broad, and with the angles less pro- 
nounced, yet repeats the number and relationship of the cusps and 
the concave, notchless line in the center, Two of the teeth have 
been broken away, but their position is plainly to be seen, There 
is, however, the difference that, taking into consideration the almost 
flat “back” of the implement, the design of the teeth is reversed. 
The piece, which is of black flint with a gray reflex, exhibits a 
unique feature. In lieu of the median notch in its convex upper 
edge, there are two clear-cut nicks, each nearly opposite the tooth 
which marks to right or left the shallow central notch of the lower 
edge. It has a length of 51 mm. 

‘A more symmetrical form characterizes one of these instruments 
(A. N.S, P. no, 22999), figure f, which may be described as elongate 
amygdaloid with one point slightly blunted. The upper edge has 
an unnotched and even contour. In the place of the broad shallow 
notch or toothless concavity of the lower edge which appears upon 
the other specimens, there is here a straight line along the central 
third, beyond which begin, upon each side, the delicately cut serra- 
tions, minute and keen. The specimen is of gray flint with a length 
of 50 mm. 

The last two pieces described show a slight beveling at one end, 
which may be wholly accidental or may have played its part along 
with the lower notch, and the upper when present, in the hafting 
of the blade. For hafted they probably were, though in what 
position it were hazardous to guess. 

All these specimens! were apparently scarifiers, though the 

* Through the courtesy of Mr Nele C. Nelson. sutmequent to the presentation af 
this paper to the American Anthropological Association, the writer waa enabled to 
examine the archeological collection from California in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and found therein a mimber tf artifacts of similar character to thove 
herein noted. They appear to he mostly of the crescent form with its variants a3 
above described, some showing outlines which suggest crude animal shapes even more 
than doce that of the Academy's epeclmen whence described (fig. <}—a resemblance 
which it deemed to be of too fortuitous an origin Lo warrant tention inthe text. Some 


of the specimens ore targer than any here described. and curry broad, heavy teeth. 
The ¢eritral concavity or toothless notch af the lower edge is, so far aa noted, always 
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peculiarities of some would suggest that they had other and more 
special uses, better known to the stone-age surgeon than to the 
latter-day archeologist. 

The remaining piece of the group (A. N.S. P. no, 22994), figure 
#, isa slender blade of quartz with an opalescent luster, resembling 
chalcedony. From a rounded base it tapers to an acute point, and 
would be quite symmetrical but for a secondary point, or spine, 
which projects at an angle of approximately 90 degrees from near 
the base of the artifact. The tip has been broken from this spine, 
but in its present state it measures about 1 cm., while the entire 
length of the implement is 57 mm. The piece might have served as 
a lancet.* 

In conclusion a passing reference may be made to the two long 
and slender flint blades (A. N.S. P. nos. 22992 and 22993) shown in 
figures # and i—g1 (incomplete) and 36 mm. in length 
respectively—which were associated with the artifacts just de- 
scribed. They are of cream-colored flint and of excellent workman- 
ship, with finely serrated edges. The shorter, which has lost four 
or five millimeters at the tip, has a notch midway along one edge. 
lt is stemmed and barbed. The longer blade, also stemmed, has 
but a single barb, the correspunding part of the opposite edge being 


present: the upper median notch is variable, being oocatignally replaced, ae im figure «, 
by two nicks, laterally placed, and occasionally aleent. The amygdaloid form is rare. 
The series runs inte several markedly aberrant forme, which possibly do not belong to 
the same category. Moet of the class under discussion are recorded asfrom San Miguel 
inland, but three specimens from San Nicolas were noted, and it is thue quite poswible 
that they may occur in other iilamds of the Santa Barbara group, Ceremonial searify- 
Ing was a common practice among the California trites. 

1 ‘Two corious stone instruments from New Zealand—the one a symmetrical pom 
with a secondary epine arising at a scteewhat greater angie irom Ite bose, and the other 
acurved blade with a jagged edge and blunt at one end, evidently for hafting—are 
published by Edge-Partington (Atdxographic Album of the Pacific—N, 2. pl. 218. figs 
2 und ¢) with the remark that they were said to be used for surgical purposes. The 
curved blade (fy. 148, a) suggests the San Miguel scarifiers; the other (fig. 148, 6) bears 
a strong family resemblance to the lancet form above deectibe!. Both the New Zealand 
and the San Miguel blades with the secondary spine would have served admirably for 
trephining, but the writer haw seen no evidence that trephining was practised in either 
jocality. The rarity of the type may be accounted for hy the ec cf the more perishable 
bane implementa for lancete, aa wee Customary among the Tinné until a recent date 
CP. Julius Jere, $J., Riddles of the Ten’a Indians. Anthropos, Vil, p. O37. riddie ty), 
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finely finished close to the stem with minute and keen serrations, 
These are knives rather than projectile points, and may originally 
have belonged with the instruments in whose company they have 
lain for many years, 

This paper aims to suggest rather than to prove the possible 
purpose of a class of stone objects hitherto undescribed, and it will 





Fic. 148—New Zealand surgical instruments. 
(Alter Bdge-Partington.) 


have attained its object should it elicit information as to the 
distribution of similar artifacts, or as to instruments still used in 
the practice of primitive surgery. 


THE ACADEMY oF NATURAL Sconces OF PRULADELPHIA 


NOTE ON THE ARCHEOLOGY OF CHIRIQUI 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


} ‘HE faunal environment of a given region is apt to be reflected 
i in its prinitive art, especially when the art is primarily of 
local origin. The province of Chiriqui, Republic of Panamd, 
affords a good example of this interrelation. Archeologically the 
most common medium of art expression is pottery. The principal 
motives in the ceramic art of Chiriqui have been traced to certain 
animal forms. For example, the armadillo and motives derived 
from that animal, or parts thereof, are so dominant in one large 
class of pottery as to justify the name armadillo ware for that par- 





Fig. 149.—The octopus dealgn az a pane] decoration, Lost color ware Heye 
collection, cut. ge’pre (3Q) 
ticular ceramic group. For a like reason other groups are appro- 
priately called serpent ware, fish ware, and alligafor ware. Very 


few motives can be traced to plant originals. 
iS, ATH. Ho, ae 661 
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Recently Professor Marshall H. Saville of Columbia University 
called my attention to the decoration of an ancient vase collected 
by Mr George G. Heye while in Chiriqui during the month of 
January, 1913. The vase (fig, 149), which is in.a perfect state of 
preservation, belongs to the so-called lost-color ware. The chici 
ornamental feature is enclosed in a large circular panel on the sile 
of the vase and repeated on the opposite side. It consists of a 
diamond-shaped body and eight extremities somewhat evenly dis- 
tributed, and all curved at the distal end as if to suggest a prehensile 
or clinging character. In drawing some of these appendages the 
artist apparently misjudged the space at his dispocal or else pur- 
posely made some of the appendages smaller than others. All are 
composed of similar elements. The five larger, however, are made 
up of three parallel bands; while in each of the other three space 
enough was left for only two parallel bands. The original was 
evidently an animal form without apparent head or tail or even 
antennz:, but with exactly eight appendages that are also relatively 
large in comparison with the size of the body. Moreover, alter 
nating with the two circular panels are two rather narrow vertical 
panels, in which motives (similar to fig. 150) are repeated that are 
derived from the same animal form. When showing me this vase 
Professor Saville suggested, and it seems to me with reason, that the 
octopus is here represented. It might also represent a cuttlefish 
of the octopod type. Both are known to exist in Isthmian waters 
and by their nature would be calculated to leave an indelible impres- 
gion on the primitive mind. 

Had Mr Heye's splendid specimen been a part of the United 
States National Museum collection when Holmes wrote his Ancient 
Art of the Province of Crtrigus,' or of the Yale collection when [ was 
preparing A Sindy of Chiriguian Antiquities* it would have sug- 
gested to him or to me the meaning of certain puzzling motives 
encountered at the time—puzzling because of the absence of the 
realistic stages in their evolution, For example, figure 150 (Holmes' 
fig. 271) was considered by him to be a “highly conventionalized 

1 Sinth Ase, Rep. Bur. American Ethuology, Washington, 1886, 

t Memoirs Conn, Acad, Arta and Sciences, vol, m1, Vale University Press, rpet. 
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alligator derrvative.”” That it is, however, derived from the same 
original as the design on the Heye vase is now quite apparent. The 






Fic, 130.—The octopus orotive. (After Holmes) 


same is true of figure 151 (Holmes’ fig. 275), a very interesting ex- 
ample of the use of the octopus appendages to form a pleasing run- 


Pi. r§1.—The octopus appendage repeated to form o decorative motive, (After 
Halrors: } 


(Holmes’ fig. 238), a detail from a drum-shaped vase of the lost- 
color ware, is a variation of the same thing. 


In the light of the foregoing, geometric designs like that in figure 





Pia. 152.—Conventional deaign on drom. (After Holmes.) 


153, from the shoulder of a bottle-shaped lost-color vase (Holmes' 
ig. 272), take on a new meaning. ‘The rosette-like designs filling 
circular panels on numerous small lost-color vases figured by both 
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bottom and ascending ot each side to the neck are successive pairs 
of opposite fronds. Each frond consists of three slender parallel 
bands rather sharply curved at the tips, with a single row of apots 
adjacent and parallel to the longer upper band; these follow the 
convex margin of each appendage as they doin figure 134, In some 
cases this row of dots is carried up the stem to the base of the suc- 
ceeding frond. In the large 
field below the base of each 
handle there is a design with 
& dliamond-shaped center and 
3ix frondlike appendages, re- 
= Calling the design in the 
f arched panels of the vase re- 
- produced in figure 155. 

Still further removed from 
the octopus original is the de- 
sign on the vase reproduced 
in figure 157 (fig. 181 of my 
Fre. 1§6.—Loat color vase ornamented with work previously cited). This 

cctopue motives. Yale collection, (44) Vase had seen much service, 
the recurved lip having: dis- 
appeared piecemeal, The broken surfaces are aged and smoked, 
and the tone of the entire red ground isdeepened. On opposite sides 
of the body are life forms in low relief, Alternating with these are 
two four-sided panels, each filled by a painted design that I once 
suid “retains only slight traces of a life form." It new appears 
to me like eight (the correct number) octopus appendages so dis- 
posed as to form a pleasing decorative motive. On the opposite 
side the combination of these same elements is such as to produce 
an equally original though somewhat different design. 

It is worthy of notice that designs derived {rom the octopus 
are confined to one great group of Chiriquian pottery—the so- 
called lost-color ware. ‘This is in keeping with what was found to 
be the case with other animal motives. ‘The armadillo dominated 
one group, the serpent another, the fish a third, and the alligator 
two closely related groups. Again, a given technique prevails in 
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each group. In the armadillo and the fish ware the designs are in 
the round or in relief: in the serpent ware the motives are incised 
and incisions filled with a white substance; in the alligator and the 
polychrome ware, the alligator motives are in color: and this we 
now find to be likewise truc of octopus motives. 

I realize that decorative and symbolic art is not to be demon- 
strated by mathematical formule. ‘That ite manifestations are, 
however, subject to laws of growth, and ane might add decay, there 
can be little doubt. In the evolution of art the haphazard plays 
an insignificant réle. ‘The reasons for each step may not always 
be obvious, but they exit nevertheless, The work of a given 





Fic. r¢7.—The octopus appendage repeated elght times to form an. orimmental 

pattern. Loat color ware. Vale collection, (Uf) 
artist reflects alike his spiritual makeup and his environment, 
cultural as well as natural. Without insisting that the model for 
the design in gure 149 is an octopus; one ts certainly justified m 
affirming a genetic relationship between that design and: those in 
the subsequent figures (especially 150, 154, 155, 156, and 157), 
Their kinship therefore has a more solid basis than mere fortuitous 
convergence toward acommon type. Each artist etther had in-mind. 
the common source of inspiration or else copied from some one who 
was «drawing from that original source. 


14le UU hivemeity 
Haw athe, Loxspcricut 


THE RELATIVE TIME OF FERTILIZATION OF THE 
OVUM AND THE SEX RATIO AMONGST JEWS! 


By RAYMOND PEARL ann REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN 


7 T has recently been shown? thatincattle the proportionate number 
of males born increases to a marked and statistically probably 
significant degree as the time of coitus becomes later and later 

in the cestrous period. Thus, putting all the available trustworthy 

data together, we have the following results:* 


TasLe | 
Showing the Sex Ratioin Relation ta Time of Service 


‘Time or Sesvice L 


Early In heat... 065. me i = i 
Mlddie of beats. eee lle 
Late in heat... ...2..20.0. 





cb — =e 


et Sa = a 








It will be perceived that these figures, so far as they go, appear 
to give support to the theory of Thury‘ regarding sex determination. 
According to this.theory ova which are at the time of fertilization 
over-ripe, or “stale,” will give rise to a preponderant number of 
male young. If we may suppose, as there is some warrant for doing, 
that the ova fertilized late in heat are, in cattle, of a somewhat 
greater age (measured from the time of ovulation) than those 
fertilized early in heat, the results obtained accord fully with the 
theory. But leaving this point entirely out of account, the fact 


| Papers from the Biological Laboratory of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, No. 48. 

* Pearl, R., and Parshley, H. M., Data on Sex Determination in Cattle, Biol, Bul., 
vol. XXIV, Pp. 205-225, Lotz. 

Loc. cit. p. an. 

*Thury, M., Ueber dos Gerete dev Eroeuguwg der Geschlechter bel den Paanten, ce 
Thieren und dem Menichen, Leipzig, rita. 
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appears to be well established by the figures presented, that in 
cattle there is a definite relation between the proportion of the sexes 
born and the time at which the ova are fertilized with reference to 
the period of cestrus. 

In his original publication Thury cited as evidence in support 
of his views the fact that statistics of sex show a relatively larger 
proportion of males to females among the Jews than in the general 
population of other races where they are living. 

Thury'’s work has given tise to a number of references to the 
same phenomenon. Darwin,’ quoting Thury,* expresses himself 
as much surprised at the figures given, and refers to those given 
for Prussia 113, Breslay 114, and Livonia 120, as compared with 
to4 for the non-Jewish. populations. 

Lagneaw* considered the preponderance of males might be 
ascribed to the Jaws of separation practised by observant Jews, 
whilst Nagel* ascribes it to the greater care Jewish mothers take 
of their health, and the smaller number of illegitimate births 
amongst them, whilst others have ascribed it to the fact that 
Jews are essentially town dwellers and marry early. J. Jacobs* is 
inclined to regard the more striking differences as due to faulty 
statistics. 

Fishberg® has recently discussed the problem afresh, Quoting 
Nichols’ he states that whilst the sex ratio for seven million births 
in Europe generally is 1057 : 1000, the more southerly parts and 
the less cultured, such as Bulgaria, Greece, and Roumania, show a 
decidedly higher proportion of male births. In the Mussulman 
population of Algiers the proportion rises to I1QT : 1000. 

These facts at once suggest that the proportion of males is 










' Darwin, Deseraf of Man, ad et, p. 243- 

© Thury. La loi de production det orzet, p. 25, 1843. 

' Lagnean, Du Denombrenent dela Population de Paris, 1882. 

* Nagel, Der hohe KnabenOberschuss der Neugeborenen der Judinnen, Statistische 
Monatschift, p. 198, 1884, 

©), Jacobs, article “ Births,” Jecish Feevelopedia, vol 1, p. 225- 

“Fishberg, The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment. Contemporary Scieter, 
Torr. 

? Nichols, Numerical Proportion of Sexes at Birth, Memoirs Apiericam Anteropel, 
Assn., vol. 1. p. 247. Lancaster, Pu.. 1907. 
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higher in those countries where the birth of « male child is valued 
over that of a female, and further suggest that the extraordinary 
ratios found are probably due to the negligence of parents in record- 
ing the births of their daughters. An analysis of the Jewish birth 
statistics in various Russian centers docs much to confirm this view, 
In eastern Europe the midwives and rabbis are supposed to report 
the births to the authorities; now amongst Eastern Jews the birth 
of a son is weleomed with more enthusiasm than that of a daughter. 
Moreover the ceremony of circumcision and the consequent festivi- 
ties are events which cannot be overlooked by the rabbis. In 
Russia there is a further reason for the greatest accuracy in the 
registration of the Jewish male births. As is well known, Jews in 
Russia are subjected to a system of persecution which reaches from 
birth to death. The Jew has at all times the greatest difficulty in 
acquiting a passport, but if in addition his registration is out of 
order and he is unable to prove his identity, his position is rendered 
so much the more precarious, while at the same time he lays himself 
open {o all sorts of irregular demands on the part of the military 
officials. Fishberg is confident, and it would appear with good 
reason, that faulty registration is at the bottom of the anomalous 
Jewish birth ratio. ‘Thus in 1893 the Jewish birth ratio was 1459 : 
1000, but in 1901, when persecution was once more firmly estab- 
lished, the ratio was 1295 = 1000. 

The comparison of birth ratios of neighboring places lends much 
strength to the same argument. Thus in 1897 the Russian-Jewish 
birth ratio was 1331: 1600, But in detail it was most divergent. 
For Taurida the ratio was 1016, but in Wilna 1774; 1000. Again, 
Courland and Wilna are close to one another, yet their ratios are 
1154 and 1774 tO 1000 respectively. Again, in Prussia, 1893-1902, 
where statistics are naturally more accurate, the proportion of 
males amongst Christians was 1059 : 1000, and amonpst Jews 1o62. 
In Austria in 1900 it was 1068 amongst Christians and 1078 amongst 
Jews. In both these cases the difference is minimum. 

Fishberg remarks that if the number of male births (in Russia) 
was genuinely so greatly in excess of female, then one should expect 
a corresponding excess in the returns for children of one year of 
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age, but here we find for 1897 the ratio To42; 1900 given. The 
normal excess in the mortality of boys would not explam the great 
difference between this ratio and that given for the Jewish birth 
ratio, aad one is forced to the conclusion that the data are un- 
trustworthy. 

Notwithstanding the probability that the statistics on which 
Thury and others have based their conclusions are at fault, the 
stiggested explanation of Thury is of so much interest that it has 
seemed to us worthy of further investigation, 

It will be remembered that Thury and Lagneau suggest that 
the separation (middak) regulations of the Jewish women are the 
determining cause of the unequal sex ratio. ‘These regulations are 
as follows: * 

No connubial relations are allowed— 

(a) For at least 24 hours before the expected catamenia. 

(t) During the period—however transient the flow may be, it 
must for ritual purposes be considered as enduring at least 5 days. 

(c) For a further period of 7 days from the 5th day after the 
commencement of the catamenia, or if it should continue longer 
than that period from the day on which every sign of discharge has 
disappeared. 

These regulations are no doubt in a general way fairly faithfully 
followed amongst Eastern Jewesses, yet it is obvious that in mass 
statistics collected from the general Jewish population on the sex 
ratio one would not be warranted in assuming that the code given 
was universally or even generally applied. 

To determine the influence of the sex ratio of the code, some- 
thing more in the nature of an experiment was necessary. This, 
owing to the kindness of Rabbi Dayan* A. Feldman, B.A., we have 
been able to obtain, Dayan Feldman is intimately acquainted 
with the life of observant Jews in the east end of London and 
pccupies a unique and honored position in London Jewry. He 
has compiled for us @ list of the children of 57 families in which he 

i T'Ae Religious Duties of ¢ Jewish Wife, London, published by Jacob Dickson. 


1A doves js o Jewiah ecclesiastical official who occupies a position which may be 
described as analogous to that of a judge and & bishop combined in one. 
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can with great confidence state that the laws of separation are 
strictly and consistently carried out in each case. Moreover in 
the great majority of the families here given the mothers are now 
beyond the child-bearing age. The parents of all the families 
enumerated here are Russians by birth, which renders the results 
obtained the more striking when one compares them with the 
Russian data already discussed, 

In the following table we have, therefore, statistics which on 
the one hand are accurate, and on the other are capable of throwing 
definite light on the influence, if any, of the separation customs of the 
Jews on the sex ratio of birth: 


Taare [ 
Deyun A. Feldman's List of Families in which the Jewish Separation Customs are 
Strictly Adkered to 
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From this table the following points are clear: 

1. The families are, with few exceptions, large. The mean 
number of children per family, including all families in the table, 
is 7.28. Leaving out of account the eeven small families at the 
end of the table, the mean number of children per family is $.04. 
The fact of such relatively high fecundity in these matings adds 
greatly to the value of the data. 

2. There is no unusual or marked preponderance of male births 
in these families. Taking all 57 families the sex ratio is 10540" 0" ; 
1000 @. Leaving out the seven small families at the end of the 
table, too small to be of any value in the present connection, the 
sex ratio is Iogic'’ : 10009 2. These ratios do not significantly 
differ from each other, nor from the ratio for the general population 
of England of the same pericd. 

In 1910 the Registrar's return gave a sex-ritio of 1ogog'd = 
rooo 2 2 .! 

In the Census for 19t1 the sex-ratio was 10g1d7 a : 10009 @ 7 
whilst the children under one year are a5 1022 to TOOO. 

While the numbers involved here are statistically small, they 
have some significance, we think, because of their accuracy respect- 
ing the point to be tested. If the time of fertilization of the egg 
relative to the menstrual period had any influence in the determina- 
tion of sex or in the modification of the sex ratio (auch as is observed 
in general Jewish statistics), this influence would certainly be 
expected to make itself apparent in the present data. The families 
are large, and the records partake more of the character of dehinite 
experimental records than of ordinary sex-ratio statistics. More 
accuraté and precise data than these here given it will probably be 
impossible to obtain for man regarding this particular point under 
discussion. 

One would seem justified in concluding that: 

(a) There is no evidence thal in the human race the tame of fertiliza- 
tion of the egg relative to the catamenial period has any influence on 
the sex-ratio exhibited by the offspring. 

‘ Sevenly-third Annual Refert of the Registrar Gencral of Births, Deaths and 


Marriage: in Eugland and Wales (1910). published 1912. pp. xxiii, 
i Census of England and Weler, 1911, vol. vi, pp. vi and xlle. 
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(6) The higher male sex-ratio shown by the general Jewish statistics, 
if not entirely due to faulty registration, must owe ils origin to other 
factors than the ime of fertilization of the egg. 

The present results still leave entirely open the question of 
the metabolic condition (relative staleness, etc.) of the germ cells 
at the time of fertilization as a possible factor in the influencing of 
the sex-ratio in man.' The distribution of ovulation over the 
inter-menstrual period in the human female is so wide as to preclude 
any possibility of forming any judgment as to the relative age of 
discharged ova, on the basis of the time of menstruation. 


'Por discussion of this matter in other forms, see Pearl and Parshicy, loc. cit. 


RESULTS OF AN ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY! 


By LESLIE SPIER 


OMMENCING with the year 1872 4 series of announcements 
have been made regarding the archeology of the valley of 
Delaware river which have been of great interest to American 

archeologists. In that year Dr Charles C. Abbott noted the pres- 
ence of crude artifacts, which he styled paleolithic implements, in 
the Trenton gravel and also occasionally associated with the ordinary 
forms of flint arrowheads and other relics of the historic Indian. 
His conclusion, based wholly on the results of his own research, 
was “that the valley of the Delaware has yielded sufficient evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that it was occupied by man representing 
three distinct stages of culture: Paleolithic man, Argillite man, and 
the historic Indian." 

These horizons of human occupancy were fourid occurring in 
three distinct geological etrata. First, in the black soil, discolored 
by decaying organic matter, were artifacts of widely varying char- 
acter—the indisputable remains of the historic Delaware Indians; 
second, in the yellow soil immediately beneath were crude imple- 
ments of argillite and quartzite; and third, in the river gravels, 
occurred rough artifacts attributed to paleolithic man. 

The conclusions of Dr Abbott are substantiated by Mr Ernest 
Volk, whose investigation was under the direction of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. In his voluminous report’ Volk 
expresses his general conclusion that “the traces of man in the 
yellow soil must be regarded as pre-Indian for two reasons; first, 
because the characteristic traces of regular Indian occupancy found 

1 Preseuted at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, New 
York, December 29, 1913. 

[Charles C. Abbott. Archaologia Nora Cartared. vol. J, p. §2. 

'Ernest Volk, The Archaeology of the Delaware Valley, Papers of the Peabody 
Mutnwm, Harvard Usteertity, vol, V. 191 ie 
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in the black soil, except the intrusions made from that level, cease 
to appear below the black, and second, because the traces-of man’s 
work in the yellow soil were limited to quartzite pebbles broken by 
fracturing and fire, and to implements made of argillite."’ His 
conclusion with regard to the occurrence of a paleolithic culture- 
horizon is based on his belief that artifacts are in situ in the Trenton 
gravel, and therefore that man was living in the Delaware valley at 
4 time antedating or coincident with the deposition of the river 
gravels, whatever the age of that deposition be. 

These claimants for great antiquity of man in New Jersey, how- 
‘ever, have never asserted that “Argillite Man" and “Paleolithic 
Man” were racially distinct from the historic Indian. 

such was the status of archeology in New Jersey, when, in April 
1912, the legislature of that state authorized the commencement of 
archeological investigations under the direction of the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey. The Department of Anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History inaugurated this third sys- 
tematic archeological research in the summerof 1912. The prosecu- 
tion of this investigation has, even at this early date, been productive 
of results sufficiently definite for presentation to those interested 
in the archeology of New Jersey. 

The claims for the occurrence of pre-Delaware culture horizons 
were based on a series of finds in one particular area—that about 
Trenton. It was evident that, before a general statement could 
be made, the inferences based on this material must be substantiated 
by evidence from other localities: The first problem was to fix 
upon localities where investigation might be pursued. 

The archeological information at hand was, however, very 
meager. ‘The immediate necessity for a fund of accurate information 
as to the character and distribution of remains was quite apparent. 
0 remedy this fundamental defect, and to serve as a basis for the 
development of a definite plan for future investigation, a tentative 
list of archeological remains was compiled by the members of the 
survey staff, Messrs Alanson Skinner, Max Schrabisch, and the 
writer, Our chief attention was given to the surface remains, to 


 Thid., p. 208, 
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determine their distribution, and to seek evidences for or against 
their homogeneity. 

At the end of the successful field season of 1912 there was 
attempted the correlation of the field notee with regard to the 
geographical position of each site. This study’ has yielded a 
definite conception of the distribution of remains within the state. 
The occurrence of sites in certain general groups was unmistakably 
significant. 

Historical records were the chief sources of information regarding 
the distribution of the Indian before the archeological survey was 
undertaken, JA tradition, found among the descendants of the old 
settlers, states that the aborigines lived for the greater part of the 
year in the Delaware river valley and about Raritan bay, and that 
they journeyed at certain seasons into the interior and to the coast 
to hunt and fish. Historical evidence. obtained from the mis- 
sionary-journalists,* supports this tradition, and adds that the Lenni 
Lenapé were in three divisions: ‘The portions of the state occupied 
by these divisions differed widely as to physiographic character- 
istics; and it was from these, according to Brinton, that they ob- 
tained the names Minsi, Unami, and Unalachtigo. The Minsi 
occupied the northern, mountainous part of the Delaware river 
valley; to the south of these, occupying the terntory between the 
mouth of Hudson river and the Delaware river about Trenton, 
dwelt the Unami; and in the low-lying region about Delaware bay 
lived the Unalachtigo. 

While our list of sites is in no way complete, the positive results: 
of our survey tend to confirm traditional and historical evidence. 
Few traces of permanent settlement are to be found along the 
Atlantic coast; but frequent use of the same site during the fishing 
season is evidenced by the shell-heaps and camp dtbris. The fat, 
samy interior appears, from the comparatively few traces of occu- 
pancy found there, to have been but a hunting preserve. The 
great mass of the camps and villages lie in the valley of the Delaware 

A Prelimitery Report of the Arclueslogical Syrvey ol the State of New Jeraey, 
Bulletin ». Geological Survey of New Jerory, 1913. 

' Hrdiitka. The Crania of Trenton, Bolletre American Maream of Natural Hirtory, 


vol. 26, art: J, po. ay New ‘Vork. 1907 
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and on the western side of the mouth of Hudson river. Groups of 
villages are found at three points in the Delaware valley: first near 
Belvidere, at the foot of the mountainous country; second, centering 
about Trenton; and third, on Cohansey creek, which empties into 
Delaware bay. A fourth great group was found on the western 
side of Staten island and along the adjacent shore of Raritan bay. 
Between the village groups sites are widely scattered, The co- 
incidence of the distribution of remains with historical and tradi- 
tional evidence warrants the conclusion that practically all the 
surface remains are those of the Lenni Lenfipé of the period of 
colonization, 

Although the distribution of the superficial surface: remains, 
when viewed collectively, was found to agree with the distribution 
of the historic Indian, yet the differences between individual sites 
was sufficiently great to indicate their lack of homogeneity. 

A specific instance of this heterogeneity occurs. in the area be- 
tween the headquarters of the Unami at Staten island and that at 
Trenton. A group of sites, visited by the writer during the field 
season of 1913, lies at the foot of the Watchung mountains on the 
watershed of Raritan river. The characteristics of these sites differ 
in a marked degree from those usually found in Lenfpé camps. As 
evidenced by the surface indications, the peculiarities of these sites 
are an uncommon abundance of the commoner implements, and a 
great rarity of the finer artifacts, the total absence of pottery, of 
shell pits and heaps, of animal bones and other camp débris, with 
the exception of a few fire-cracked stones; There are two distinct 
types of sites in this growp: the first is characterized by the pre- 
ponderance of crude argillite blades, with which are a very few 
small, but well-made, black flint and yellow jasper arrowpoints; 
the second shows equal quantities of well-made argillite, quartzite, 
flint, jasper, and trap-rock specimens—a condition similar to that 
obtaining in Lenfipe camps near this region. There is apparently 
no relation between the cultural characteristics and the geographic 
position of the sites in this group. 

It has been suggested that the presence of remains in this 
region was due to bands traveling between the two headquarters 
of the Unamt, or to some such occupancy as that described in a 
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tradition retained in this region and on Staten island, which states 
that the Indian, even at a comparatively late date, left the villages 
on Staten island and about Raritan bay in the autumn to winter in 
the sheltered valley at the foot of the Watchung mountains. 

Beyond the fact that these sites do not He in the direct line of 
communication between the two headquarters, the writer can but 
arbitrarily state that in his opinion the first suggestion does not 
account for the presence of these sites. The tradition may account 
for their existence, but it neither offers nor suggests a reason for their 
lack of homogeneity. The remains resulting from an occupancy 
such as that described by the tradition are not those which are found 
on some of the sites. The total absence of camp débris—so far as 
is known—is the most apparent characteristic of the camps. Were 
all of these camps occupied at a comparatively late date there 
would exist today on each camp site evidence of that fact in the slowly 
decomposing débris which blackens the soil of so many camps of 
known modernity, Then, too, the number of sites within this 
limited area is too large for all to have belonged to that period 
designated by tradition. The lack of homogeneity, coupled with the 
disparity between the number of sites and the number that would 
probably have resulted had the region been eccupied only during 
the designated periad, calls for another reason for their existence 
besities that which ascribes the remains to the Lenni Lenfpé of the 
colonial period, 

Nor is this region unique in containing sites of heterogeneous 
character, There is reported at least one site, among the villages 
of the Unalachtigo on Cohansey creek, where crude argillite tools 
alone occur. It has also been observed that the lowest layers of 
débris in the rock shelters of northern New Jersey, Westchester 
county, New York, and Pike county, Pennsylvania, and in the shell- 
heaps at Keyport, exhibit crode tools and ne pottery, although the 
upper layers-are rife with the remains of the historic Indian. The 
consistent reports from independent observers in widely separated 
localities of the prevalence of the same conditions are proof that 
this is indeed a problem for serious study. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1913 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 

York City, December 29-31, (913, in affiliation with the American 
Folk-Lote Society. The joint program was unusually long and more 
cosmopolitan than at any previous meeting: and the sessions were well 
attended. The thanks of the members of both societies are due to the 
Anierican Museum of Natural History for the ample and attractive 
facilities provided; to the Explorers Club for the welcome extended to 
members of the council, and to Mr George G. Heve fora private view 
of the Heye Museum. 

Members of the council of the American Anthropological Association 
present were: F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, R. B. Dixon, G..B. Gordon, G. G. 
MacCordy, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabady, 
C. H. Hawes, R.H. Lowie, N.C. Nelson, A. A. Goldenweiser, W. Hough, 
A. Hirdlidka, A. E. Jenks, B. Laufer, M, H, Saville, H. J. Spinden, and 
J. KR. Swanton. 


(ie annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

There has been no meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion since the last annual meeting (Cleveland), the report of which was 
published in the Aserican. Anthropologist for January-March, 1913, A 
joint council meeting of the Ameriean Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society was held, however, atthe American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, on March 29, roma. Hy action of the 
joint council the agreement entered into at the Washington Meeting 
(1911) with respect to financing Current Anthropological Literature ia to 
be continued until eight numbers shall have been published. 

A proposal to amend Section § of Article ILI of the Constitution of the 
American Anthropological Association by changing the sum‘ Sicca " 
to" $500" was referred to the Council: and notice wus given’ that this 
proposed amendment would be presented. at the next annual meeting 
(the present one) for approval and adoption. It was voted to furnish 

‘See Amzrican Anthropologist for January-March, 1023. p. 143. 
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to authors fifty copies of each article published in the Amertcan Anthre- 
pologist, with printed paper cover, gratis, and additional copies at cost. 
Professor Boas, chairman of the committee on Americanistic Anthro- 
pological Literature, reported progress, He spoke especially of the 
willingness of the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution 
to coliperate in the preparation of Americanistic bibliographies. Mr 
F. W. Hedge was designated to formulate and submit a plan of codper- 
ation among institutions in ethnological and archeological work, A 
committee consisting of the editors of the American Anthropologist, the 
Journal ef American Folk-Lore, and Current A nthropological Literature, 
and Dr A. A. Goldenweiser was appointed to consider the advisahility 
of devoting one number of the journals to recent progress In the field of 
American anthropology in connection with the International Congress 
of Americanists to be held at Washington October 5-10, 1914. | 

Only one death from the ranks of our membership has been reported 
during the-year, that of MiesS, A. Scull, of Smethport, Pennsylvania. 

The annual growth of the Association continues to be somewhat in 
excess af the losses through death and resignation, and could be largely 
increased if all our members would cofiperate by sending new names to 
the Secretary. Applications for membership, twenty-six in number, ate 
herewith submitted for election, as follows: 

C. B, Adams, C, A. B. Brockwell, F. W. Brown, J. B. Ford, EL W. 
Gifford, A, A, Goldenweiser, Louise Haessler, J, P, Hall, J, P. Harrington, 
C, C. Harrison, Geo. Hatjidakis, E. A. Hooton, E. Huntington, A. V. 
Kidder, C. W. Mead, 5. G. Motley, Elsie Clews Parsons, Jean van de 
Putte, P. H. Ristan, F. 1. Sanford, M. H. Saville, Mary A. Schively, 
Leslie Spier, Vassar College Library, Miriam van Waters, W. R- Wheeler, 

The Seeretary. has represented the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation as a-member of the supervisory 
board, and dlso as a contributor to The International Yror Book (D, 
Appleton & Co.) for 1913, 

Atthe Cleveland meeting the Secretury wasinstructed to prepare a list 
of names of persons eminent in anthropology to be submitted with the view 
of election to honorary membership at the New York meeting of the 
Association.. Pursuant to his instructions the Secretary submitted a 
list which was referred to a committee named by President Dixon: Boas. 
(chairman), Hrdilitka, Peabody, and the Secretary, with instructions. to 
recommend five names, The report of this committee was approved and 
the following honorary members were elected by the council: Professor 

“Poll addresses ane given in the list of members printed elvewbere in this lene, 
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Léonce Manouvrier, Paris, France; Professor Karl von den Steinen, 
Berlin, Germany; Dr Alfred P..Maudslay, London, England; His Ex- 
eellency W. Radloff, Saint Petersburg, Russia; Professor Emile Cartail- 
hac, Toulouse, France. 

Reporl of the Treasurer—In the absence of Mr B. T. B. Hyde, his 
report war read by Dr Walter Hough, the octing Treasurer. It was 
referred to an auditing committee (Saville and Goddard): 


RErort oF THE TREASURER FOR 1913 


RECHIFTS 
Baiance from 1912. LMeviwethe{Veesadgeaieasnuewes Se GOOGET 
From Autheopaligical ‘Soctery of Washington for 
American Anthropologist; 
Will, 20) 00S. eee ewes ppeehenesen ane ee 
oe ae ee ee eee 
Oe OE ew ucierctee wean piace ee wee > 
Vol. XV, 000. Fy reyeerrerenereresnersens 44-64 
Reprints, . win ee 4.62 150.80 
Front American Ethnologinal Society foe Aimieican 
Anthropologist: 
Ol OV Os A da cl el Fiebvedin! - S085 
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In the absence of the Editor no editorial report was presented: but 
Dr Lowie, for the editora of Current Anthropological Literature, made a 
brief verbal report stating that there yet remained two copies to be 
issued under the old agreement with the American Folk-Lore Society. 
The question of a new agreement and the continuance of Current An- 
thropological JLilerature as a separate publication was referred to the 
Executive Committee. [t seems to be the general consensus of opinion, 
however, among members of both societies that the separate publication 
could not be continued. 

The proposal to amend Section 5 of Article 1 of the Constitution 
by changing the sum '' $1000" to $500" was adopted. 

Dr Goldenweiser reported for the committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of devoting one mumber of the journals (Jlmertcan 
Anthropologist and Journal of American Folk- Lore) to recent progress 
in the field of American anthropology in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists to be held in Washington, October 5-10, 
1914. The report was accepted and Dr Goldenweiser was instructed to. 
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complete his correspondence with contributers and to send the can- 
tributions to the editors for publication... The Editor of the Aprericnn 
Asthrepologiat was instructed to have extra copies of the number in 
question printed for free distribution among foreign members. of the 
International Congress of Americanists. The contributions already 
promised are: Archeology, W. H. Holmes: Physteal Anthropology. A. 
Hrelitka: Vatertal Culture, Clark Wissler: Mythology, Franz Boas: 
Linguistics, P. E. Goddard; Ceremonial Organisation, R. WH. Lowte: 
Religion, Paul Radin; Seefal and Political Organisetion, A, A. Golden- 
weiser; Histori¢ol Relations, J. R. Swanton and R. B. Dixon. 

Professor Boas reported far the Committee on Americantstic Anthro- 
pological Literature. His motion that the Executive. Committee he 
authorized to appropriate the sum of $300. to be used to prepare manu- 
scripts of Americanistic Anthropological Bibliography for the year 1914. 
provided the state of the treasury permite and provided the Bureau of 
American Ethnology agrees. to publish the bibliography in question, was 
carried. 

The committee on the preparation of a scheme of phonetic represen- 
tation which will have the official sanction of the American Anthrope- 
logical Association reported progress through Its chairman, Professor 
Kous, who announced that-a further report would be made at the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists in October, 

The Committee on the Preeervation of American Antiquities was 
discharged at the request of its chairman, W, H. Holmes, A similar 
reiiest was granted to Dr Charles Peabody, chairman of the Committee 
of American Archeological Nomenclature. 

Dr Hrdiitka gave o detailed report of the progress made by the 
local committee in preparation for the lforthcamiig International 
Congress. of Americanists to be held in Washington, The American 
Anthropological Association accepted un invitation to become a member 
of the Congress, to which President Dixon named Franz Boas of Columbia 
University and George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University as delegates 
from the Association. 

‘letter was read from Professor A. 1. Kroeber, who expressed the 
hope that the Association would accept the invitation of Mr James A. 
Barr, manager of the Bureau of Conventions and Societies of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, to liold a special session in San Francisco 
during the Exposition, Professor Kroeber annoinced his readiness to 
do everything in his power to belp make euch @ meeling a success, The 
invitation was referred to the Executive Committee with power to act, 
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‘The selection of a place for the next annual meeting of the Association 
was likewise left to the Executive Committee, which has decided that 
the meeting shall be held in Philadelphia during the Christmas holidays 
in affiliation with Section H of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The Chair appointed a Committes on Nominations consisting of 
Boas, Lowie, Swanton, Gordon, and MacCurdy, whose report wus 
accepted by the Association, the election of officers resulting as follows: 


President? Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. 

Vice-President, rorg: George A. Dorsey, Field Museum of Natural History, 

Vice-President, rors: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark University. 

Viee- President, roré: A. L, Kroeber, University of California. 

Vice-President, rorz: George & Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: &. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: F, W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton, Robert H. Lowie, und Alexander F. 
Chamberluin. 

Executive Commilice: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor (ex officio), 
and W. H. Holes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard. 

Council: FW. Putnam, F. Boiss, W. H. Holmes, J, W. Fewkes, A. F, Cham- 
berlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. Dorey, G. G. MacCundy, B, T. B 
Hyde, FW, Hodge (ex-officio); Alice C. Fletcher, cP. Bowditch, 5. Culin, KR. 1. 
Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H.. Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson, H, Bingham, (1914); 
A. E. Jenks, 5. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, A, L. Kroeber, A.M. Torzer, 
F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, F.C. Cole (191g); H, 1. Stith, G, H. Pepper, 
W. C. Farabee, J, R. Swanton, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. T. Waterman, 
B. Laufer, W. D. Wallis (1976); W. C. Milla, H. Montgomery, C. B, Moore, W.. K. 
Moorchead, C, Peabody, CC, Willoughby, P. E Goddard, T. Michelson, ML H. 
Saville.(ror7). 


The incoming President, Professor Roland) B. Dixon, has appointed 
the following committees: 


Committee on Program: G, G. MacCundy (chairman), FW. Hodge, W. H. 
Holmes, B. Laufer, E. Sapir, and C. Peabexty. 

Commiiter on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), 6, G. MarcCurdy, W. H. 
Furness ad, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, ©, P, Bowditch. 

Commiticcon Publication: The names ol the members of this committee appear 
on the third page of the cover of thie number of the American A uthropologast. 

Commitice on Policy: Alice C. Fletcher (chairman), F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, 
W. H. Holmes, A. L. Krocher, G. B. Gordon, J. W. Fewkes. 
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ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 

The address of President Dixon on Some Aspects of North American 
Ethnology is published in this issue of the American Anthropologist: The 
presidential address of Professor Lomax before the Folk-Lore Society on 
Types of Americon Folk Songs will appear in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. Professor Dixon's address was introductory to a symposium 
onthe Relation of Archeology to Ethnology, in which Boas, Holmes, Laufer 
am! MacCurdy participated. Most of this discussion follows Professor 
Dixon's paper in this issue. Some of the more noteworthy papers read 
at the joint meeting are represented in this report by abstracts: 


Ten Days with Dr Henri Martin of La Quina (Charente) France: 
CHARLES PEAnOoDY 


Dr Peabody showed slides of the Mousterian station of La Quina 
(Charente) France, where, on behalf of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, he spent the last part of September in excavating and study. 
This was by the courteous approval and invitation of Dr Henri Martin of 
Paris, the owner of the site, whose work and publications have helped 
to cause it to rank with Le Moustier, La Ferrassice, La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints, and other paleolithic stations of commanding interest archeo- 
logically and somatologically, La Quina offers a complete Mousterian 
picture from the lowest reminiscences of Acheulian shapes to pointes 
courbes, perforated teeth, bone poingons—pointing to the Aurignacian. 
Dr Martin was the first to notice them at this site. Of special impor- 
tance are afew bitsoi manganese; Dr Martin suggests a tise prelatory ta 
the use of black color during the three later paleolithic epochs. ‘The 
proportion of bones of reindeer, horse, and bison bearing the marks of 
crushing, scraping, and cutting by flint implementa js large, though in 
the collection hardly attaining the go per cent reathed by Dr Martin. 


Paleolithic Art aa Represented in the American Museum of Naturat 
History, New Fork: Groxce Grast MacCurpy 

The paper ts based on specimens collected by Professor Henry F. 
Osborn atid the author during the summer of 1912. The series represents 
the art, the art tools, and the ornaments of the Aurignacian and Mag- 
dilentan peoples of the Dordogne. The Museurn was eapecially forto- 
nate in securing two original engravings of the horse: one a large figure 
deeply and rudely incised on a limestone slab from the tate Aurignacian 
rovk-shelter No, 2 at Sergeac, and the other a small figure delicately 
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incised on a fragment of reindeer bone from the late Magdalenian rock- 
shelter at Limeuil, The paper is published in the number of the #1 merican 
Museum: Journal. 


The So-called “ Argillites"' of the Delaware Valley: 6. H. WrsxcHett 


This paper is based on a collection of about 300 eines secs collected 
in the vicinity of Trenton, N. J, [t is composed essentially of a petro- 
graphic description of the rock of which the specimens are composed, 
and of the alteration forms which they exhibit; it brings out the following 
results: The rock is not argillite, but basic volcanic tuff densely compacted. 
so a8 to look like basalt. It te rather easily decomposed superficially, 
when exposed for a long time to any oxidizing agents, and the specimens 
(arrowpoints, blades, and all small implements made of this rock) have 
become coated with a scale of decay which is sometimes hard and brown, 
and sometimes so soft and chalky that it is removed by any gentle 
friction, such as rain, frost, and especially by wind-driven sand. Such 
removal of the decayed layer leaves the surface finely rough with pre- 
jecting grains which are composed of the original basalt, the depressions 
being due to the more easy decay and removal of the matrix matter 
which surrounds the grains; and this interstitial matter has been further 
decayed, in numerous instances, so as to leave a more or less loose 
condition in the texture of the rock to somewhat greater depth, suggesting 
an appropriate descriptive term, “eaten,” which has been applied to it, 

The rock within is dense and black, hardly warranting the name 
"basic tuff here given to it: and such nature of the rock would not 
have been detected except for the careful examination in microscopic 
thin section, for which the writer had made about a dozen slides, The 
nature of the rock suggests former volcanic ejection and sedimentary 
‘apreading of the débris in the Triassic ocean, and hence aleo the conclusion 
that this rock occurs as strata in the Triassic and not as dykes. 

There are larger implements made of diabase rock, and they manifest 
also a remarkable superficial alteration, the alteration scale being hard 
and of a greenish-yellow color, the thickness of which is about the same 
as the chalky scale on the implements made of the volcanic tuff. This 
diabase rock is allied to the tufl rock genetically and chemically, but it 
occurs as dykes, which pierce the Triassic strata at some distance above 
Trenton, 

There are said to be outcrops of argillite in the valley of the Delaware, 
and there may be implements made of such rock, but in the handling of 
about 300 implements, collected with the idea that they were composed of 
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argillite, Professor Winchell has failed. to find one composed of that rock. 
Ne refrained from a discussion of the possible cause of this remarkable 
alteration, which is quite unlike any alteration seen by him elsewhere: 
such discussian would involve the interpretation of the much disputed 
archeology of the Delaware valley; and that is reserved fora futute more 
tlaborate investigation. 


The Results of an Archeological Survey af New Jersey: Lestre Sriex 
(Published in. the present number of the American Anthropologist.) 


Firuscan Influence in West Africa and Bornes: E. A. Hooton. (Read 
by title) 

The subject was introduced by remarks on the construction of cul- 
tural genealogies. The parallelism between Kayan and Kenrah religious 
rites and the systems of augury and extraspictum of ancient Tuscany and 
Rome were critically examined (Hose and MacDougall, The Pagan 
Trites of Borneo, vol. 1). Then followed an examination of Frohenius’ 
theory of a connection between Yoruba culture and the civilization of 
the Etriuscans as expressed in" Und Africa Sprach."" 


The Human-Monster Figure on the Nazca Pottery: Enwarn K. Purwan 
(Read by tithe) 

The most frequently recurring figure on the beautiful polychrome ware 
from the Nazca valley, Peru, is some form of a human-monster, which, 
may be interpreted either as a man in centipede or other animal dress, 
of else as a mythological creature, part human and part animal. Thirty 
of the Nazca pots in the Ficke collection from Nazca, recently placed in 
the museum of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, represent this human- 
monster in. same aspect. A study of these pots shows a series of at least 
six types, more or less distinct, but all interrelated. Mr Putnam's paper 
is published in the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, 


Note on the Archeology of Chiriqui: Georce Grant MacCurpy. (Pub- 
lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologest.) 


The Mayd Zodiac of Acanceh? Stansnvay Hagar 
An inscription upon a wall of Acanceh, in Yucatan, recently un- 
covered, presents symbols of the sun, stars, planet Venus, and of the 
northward and southward course of the sun along the eclipse, aleo a 
series of vases used in the ritual of the monthly festivala. The middle 
band of this inscription apparently contained originally twenty-three 
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panels in two rows, each panel enclosing the figure of a man or an animal. 
All these figures are-symbols of the signs of the Maya zodiac, placed in 
correct sequence, the lower row probably representing the signs themselves 
and the upper row the dicties governing them, This xodiac reveals 
symbols almost identical with those of the numerous other American 
zodiacs found from Peri to Arizona, and its andlogy to the Oriental 
zodiocs Je hue littl less murked. 


fs there Evidence, other than Linguistic, of Relationship between the Northern 
and Southera Athapasans? P. E. Gooparn 
The Navaho and Apache relate a myth of a culture hero who killed 
many monstrous animals: The Beaver and other northern Athapascan 
tribes have a myth similar in several detaila. Are these facts conclusive 
evidence of the survival of acmyth known to the Athapascans when they 
formed a single community? 


Phrairies, Clans, Moieties: Ro A. Lowe 

Phratries corresponding to a dual division are essentially different 
front phratries that are merely assemblages of clans or gentes, and should 
be uniformly designated as" moieties," especially as there are tribes with 
both types of social unit, In general, it ahould not be taken for granted 
that all “ moieties,” “ phratries,” “ clans," or “ gentes “ correspond to 
the same reality, the contrary being sometimes demonstrably” true. 
These terms simply constitute a convenient nomenclature and should 
never be interpreted to be more than that. 


The Cultural Position of the Piatns Ojiway: ALANSON SKINNER 

A brief account of the social, political, and ceremonial organization 
of the Plains Ojibway in comparison with that of the neighboring Plains 
and Woodlands tribes, The Plains Ojibway have been separated from 
the main body of the tribe for a long time and now consider themselves 
as an independent group giving themselves the name Hungi, they 
keeping an intermediate position between the tribes of the plains and 
those of the forest, 


The Social, Political, und Religious Organization of the Tewa: H. J. 
STINDEN 

Tn this paper Dr Spinden discussed some of the fundamental prin- 

ciples that control the life of the Pueblo Indians, particularly those af 

the Rie Grande region. The matter covered comprised the clan and 
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clan groups, the questions of intermarriage and inheritance, the election 
and duties of officers, the religious heads and religious societies; as well 
as certain important religious concepts, which react upon the organization 


Reiults of Some Recent Investigations Regarding the Southeastern Tribes 
of the United States: Jonw R. Swanton 

Recent investigations among and concerning the tribes formerly living 
in our southeastern states have developed several interesting facts, of 
which the most iniportant are the following: 

The Yuchi Indians are already known to have occupied in ancient 
times the territory along Savannah river, Georgia, from Ebenezer creek 
(9 & position a considerable distance north of Augusta, and to have 
occupied at least the upper portion of the Ogechee valley. They are now 
shown to have been identical with the Westo of the early Carolina settlers, 
while it is demonstrated that a part of them living north of Augusta 
received the name of Hoglogee. The terms Westo, Hoglogee, Ogechee, 
and Yuchi were evidently given at one period to as many distinct bands 
of these Indians, each having for a time its own separate history: but all, 
except perhaps the Ogechee, seem to have reunited in one body among the 
Lower Creeks. There is one other possible exception in the case of the 
Choctawhatchee band of Yuchi who appear to have joimed the Tu- 
kaba'tci. Most important of all, however, is the discovery that there 
was in the seventeenth century a detached band of Vuchi living upon 
Tennessee river, a band finally destroyed or expelled by the Cherokee. 
Owing to the absence of any record of the Yuchj prior to L670 the question 
is raised whether they did not come into their later historical positions 
alter about 1600, 

The Muskhogean stock proper is shown to have consisted of a southern 
and a northern group of tries. The former maintained their separate- 
ness in the western part of the area occupied by them as the Choctaw, 
but the eastern tribes of the group came in time to be dominated by and 
partially submerged in the tribes of the northern division, known to 
history as the Muskogee or Creeks. A few, like the Yamuasi, were 
practically exterminated. These Muskogee consisted of a small number 
of closely related tribes like the Coosa and Abi‘ka among the Upper 
Creeks and the Kawi'ta and Kasi'ta among the Lower Creeks. Tio the 
former were ailded, in course of time, a number of others, the last of which, 
the Koasatl, Alabama, and probably the Taskigi, belonged to the 
southern Muskhogean group !n the same way around the Kawita and 
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Kasi'ta came to be gathered the Chiaha, from among the Yamesi; the 
Osotei, from Florida: the Hitchiti, from southern Georgia; the Okmulgee, 
fram the river which now bears their name; the Sawokli, from the Choc- 
tawhatchee: and the Apalachicola, representing the remnants of the 
Apalachee and those Muskhogean bands which formerly lived on the 
lower course of Apalachicola river. The Oconee, [rom the river of that 
name, also settled near them for a few years, but soon went to Florida, 
where their town constituted the nucleus of what afterward came to be 
tnown asthe Seminole nation. In addition there were some groupe which 
have since been fost to sight. Such were the Tamali and the Aéquite, 
the latter perhaps identical with the Ocute af De Soto, and a more 
interesting tribe known as Tamahita, whose original home appears to 
have been in western Virginia and who may have been either Muskhogean 
or Siouan, 

Part of the Taskigi, Koasati, and Chiaha formerly resided upon Ten- 
nessee river, and along with them were two mysterious peoples, the Tali 
and Casquinampo. The latter are the Casqui or Casquin of the De Sota 
chroniclers: the former were perhaps the Talligéwi of the Delaware 
Walam Olum, and may have been part of the Cherokee or Muskogee, 
Another mysterious tribe was the Monsopelea. They seem to have 
resided in early days in the neighborhood of the present city of Cin- 
cinnati, but later they moved down upon the Mississippi and finally 
united with the Taénsa. 

The people living along the lower course of the Mississippi northward 
of Red river in De Soto's time were probably connected, as in later days, 
with the Tunica or the Natchez, but little can be done with the names 
given by his chroniclers. Nevertheless there is reason to believe that the 
Pacaha, instead of being Quapaw, were a part of the Tunica. It would 
thus appear that the Tunican group at one period extended over a much 
wider area and played a more important part in the aboriginal history 
of the lower Mississippi in precolumbian umes. 


Notes on the Social Organization of the Fox Indians: TRUMAN MicHELsoN 

The Fox Indiana are divided into a number of exogamous gentes with 
animal names, which furthermore form groups in so far as they perform 
certain courtesies for each other, such as burial and acting as the 
attendants in clan-feasts. Thos the Bear and Thunder gentes bury each 
other: at the Eagle clan-feast there will be eight male ceremonial atten- 
dante; two of whom will belong to the Bear gens, two to the Thunder 
gens, and four to the Wolf gens; while there will be eight female atten- 
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dants, four of whom will belong to the Eagle gens, two to the Hear gens, 
and two to the Thunder gens. The two fire attendants will belong 
to the Bear gens. 

It further appears that formerly the order in which the various 
clan-feasis were hell was right. The following is the order thus far 
obtained: Bear, Wolf, Thunder, Fox, Eagle. ‘The tribe is furthermore 
divided into two divisions, membership in which is thus regulated: the 
first child, whether boy or girl, will belong to the group that the father 
does not; the second child, buy or girl, to the group the father does, and 
so onvalternately, ‘The statements by Jones’ regarding the regulations 
of membership cannot be substantiated by actual pedigrees, Mem- 
bers of one side are called KickO‘ag' (sing. Kickd’*), and paint with 
white clay; those of the other are called Ti'kanag' (sing. Takin"), ancl 
paint with charcoal. The ordinary statement that these major groups 
are merely for rivalry in athletics and for emulation generally, is cer- 
tainly a mistaken one, At clan-feasts the invited are separated into 
these divisions, the KickG‘Ag' being seated on the south side of the lodge, 
the ‘Té'kanag! on the north, resembling the fine-up in the lacrosse 
game. 

Moreover, in clan-feasts certain officers are definitely assigned to 
these two divisions, and have fixed positions, the performers of the clan 
giving the feast being always in the center, on the south side, Thus at a 
Fox clan-feast the drummer will be a Kicka™: at a Thunder clan-feast 
the drummer will be a To‘kan’, the rattlers adjacent to his west TO'kdnag', 
the rattlers adjarent to his east Kické'ag!; formerly a To‘kan* man 
attended the west fre and a Kicki™ the cast fire; at an Eagle clan-feast 
the drummer will belong to the Kicki™ division, on each side of whom 
there will be a rattler belonging to this division, adjacent to each of 
whom there will be two or three Ta kanag! rattlers, next to each group 
of whom there will he a rattler, two amokers, and two female ceremonial 
attendants of the Eagle gens—all of whom will be Kiekd‘ag!, It should 
be especially mentioned that in the Eagle clan-feast the female attendants 
belonging to the Bear gens will be on the south aide, but thiw ie clearly 
because they must be Kickd‘ag' and not due to any localization by clan- 
right.  Sitnilarly in the same clan-feast the female attendants belonging 
to Thunder gens, being Ta'kinag!, will be on the north side. Ae 
mentioned above, the male attendants will belung to the Bear, Thunder, 
and Wolf gentes; half of each growp will be Kické'ag! and half Ta'kinag!, 
and of these attendants one leader will be a Kicki and belong to the 
Bear gens, and the other leader will be a To'kain* and belong to. the 

‘Jternal of American Folklore xxty.g20 This may be sald also of earlier weitere, 
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Thunder gens, In the dances and eating connected with the clan-feasts 
the same divisions reappear, hut Dr Michelson has not yet succeeded 
in working out the precise arrangement in detail. 

Finally, according to information received the two major divisions 
are prominent in adoption-feasts, the buffalo-hunt, and camp-police; 
but details are lacking. It should be especially noted that these major 
divisions have nothing whatsoever to do with marriage so far as pedigree 
and statements of informants show. In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that the bulk of the above information had to be obtained without the 
Services of an interpreter, owing to the extreme conservatism of the Fox 
Indians, Hence it is probable that there may have been some misunder- 
standing on some points which accordingly may be subject to future 
correction. 


Noles on Algongwian Grammar: TRUMAN MICHELSON. (See American 
Anthropologist for July-September, 1915.) 

From:a study of Dr Jones’ Fox Texts, as well as:-Michelson's, and Dr 
Jones’ Kickapoo ones, it appears that the very great firmness in the 
Algonquian word-unit is more apparent than real. (All sorts of incor- 
porations in the verbal compound can and do occur; but it should be 
carefully noted that the incorporation of the nominal object (formerly 
thought to be characteristic of American Indian languages) is non-existent." 
However, it may be noted that the various incorporations cannot occur 
in haphazard positions; but ordinarily only after initial stems, and the 
clement -tcf- (discussed below), Also it appears that it js quite conven- 
tional after which initial atems these incorporated elements can and can 
netoccur. Itshould be noted that certain initial stems can otcur outside 
the verbal compound as well as within the compound, while others can 
occur only within the ¢ompound. The difference between secondary 
stems of the first and second order as distinguished in the Algonquian 
sketch in the Handbvok af American Indian Languages has proved to 
be untenable. Certain supposed secondary stems have turned out to be 
initial stems. And it would seem that the order in which the two supposed 
classes occur is conventional and does not conform to a general rule, In 
this connection it may be mentioned that whichever copula is used in con- 
nection with verbal stems, it appears to be entirely conventional. ‘This 
conventionality applies to other combinations of stems, and to the in- 
strumental particles for the most part; and, it would seem, to the so-called 
Inervocalic consonants (though as a matter of fact’some cases, g.-Ict-, 

* Under certain conditions even this can occur.—T. M., March, tong. 
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are composer} of a consonant and o [ollowing vowel). To sum up, in 
Algonquian the firmness in word-unit is more apparent than. real, and 
although Algonquian may analytically be reduced to the constituent 
grammatical elements, yet synthesis of such elements by no means holds 
good univereally. 

It appears that both reduplication and duplication occur in Algon- 
quian, with and without vocalic or consonantic change (these apply to 
reduplication only). No role has been found as yet to govern these: 
but it appears that reduplication with consonantic change is limited to 
avery few stems, It should be mentioned that initial stems only (with 
limitations discussed below). are duplicated or reduplicated; however an 
initial stem may he reduplicated. even though not the first initial stem 
ina verbal compound. In one case the instrumental particle -n- is 
reduplicated with the initial stem as if an integral portion of this. The 
accondary stem -oi- shows the peculiarity that vowel m is treated as if 
an integral portion of the preceding initial stem, and is reduplicated 
with it, 

A beginning has been made in the elucidation of the pronouns of the 
subordinate modes. These single pronowns (which are invariably suf- 
fixed) expresa both subject and object, Ut is clear that subjective and 
objective pronouns, and in certain instances moda! elements alas, have 
been fused; but the fusion has been. ¢o complete that hitherto it hae all 
hut defied analysis. In all cases that are at all satisfactorily understood 
the objective pronoun immediately follows the instrumental particle, 
and precedes the subjective pronoun, Thus -é-, the invariable objective 
pronoun, first person singular, in all subordinate modes, occurs in auch 
combinations as Fox -ic'!, <f*, «1, etc., as the object with the third person 
animate singular of the conjunctive, subjunctive, and participial modes 
respectively as subject: compare the intransitive third person animate 
Singular in the same modes; -fc', -f, -f respectively. Similarly it ap- 
pears that -#-is the practically universal objective pronoun of the second 
person, singular and plural,in subordinate modes, These facts, in com- 
bination with what has been previously known, make it obvious that it 
will be only a question of time before the whole matter is unraveled. 

[t may be noted that certain transitive forms of the independent 
mode have turned out to be passive in structure, and that certain objec- 
tive pronouns are the same as in subordinate modes: 

The table of the participial mode in the Algonquian sketch in the 
Handbook of American Indian Longnages contains certain forms which 
are terminations of the conjunctive, not participial: and the supposed 
transitive forms with inanimate subject or subjects properly should have 
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been discussed in Section 34. Moreover it appears that the table is 
constructed on a wrong principle in-so far as it does not show all possi- 
bilities, Incidentally it may be mentioned that a participial of the jin- 
terrogative occurs, though not given ia the sketch. However, the forms 
are extremely uncommon, 

It igexpected that thie paper will be printed in full as part of a series 
in the American Anthropologist, 


The Boomerang in Ancient Babvionta: Jawes B. Nies.. (To be published 
in a forthcoming issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


Chinese Anhiguiltes in the Field Museum: BExtTuoLy Lacrer 

Dr Laufer showed 42 slides representing a small selection from the 
Chinese antiquities. gathered by him for the Field Museum of Natural 
History during the Mra T. B, Blackstone expedition. The main object 
of his paper was to point out the close interrelation of religious and artistic 
thought in ancient China, the character of early art being preé@minently 
determined by ancestor and nature worship. The geometric symbclism 
of the archaic period was bricily set forth anil ilustrated by a number 
of early bronzes and jades, The idealism of the Han period (a.c. 206— 
220 A.D.) was interpreted in the light of the quaint mortuary customs 
as expressed by its grave-sculptures, pottery, and peculiar use of jade, 
Several specimens of early Buddhist sculpture in marble and wood were 
demonstrated, and a larger number of medieval funereal clay figures, 
which now form a very important source for the study of the culture- 
life and religious beliefs of the Tcang period (618-906 a.p.). 


The Huron and Wyandet Cosmogome Dewtirs and the Iroguoian Sky 
Gods: C. M, Bazneau 

This paper dealt with the primeval human-like beings of the Sky- 
world and the Water-world, the fall of the Woman from the Sky, the 
creation of the Idland on the Big Turtle’s back, the birth of the Twins 
and their works upon the Island; their war, in the course of which the. 
Giants and Dwaris were brought into existence, and the coming of man, 
it is a-synoptic exposition of the information contained in several cos- 
mogonic myths of the Hurons and Wyandot, two versions of which Mr 
Barbeau has recently collected among the Oklahoma Wyandot. The 
second part of the paper was a distwssion of the nature and function of the 
Lroquoian (i. e. Iroquois and Huron) Sky gods Hamendiju or Hawenniyu, 
the Sun and the Moon, and the Thunderers, | 
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The Wyandel Usis: Co M. Banneav 
The Wyandot whis, equivalent to the Algonquian " manitos," are a 
multiplicity of good and bad monsters, believed to dwell everywhere in 
the world and to mingle with the Indian folk for their benefit or detri- 
ment. Same of them are said to be the cause of all calamities and dis- 
cages, while others may become the friends and protectors of the Indiana 
at the time of their initiation, 


The Clan and the Maternal Fasvily of tre Iroguots Feague: A, A. GoLnesx- 
WEISER 

Whereas certain features, such as exogamy, establish on identity, 
or at least an equivalence, between a clan ina tribe of the League, and 
its namesakes in the other tribes; the presence of other features, such as 
the individual names, which differ for every clan and tribe, necessitates 
the distinction of the clan in wach tribe asa social unit. The functions of 
characteristics of the Iroquois clan were as follows: exogamy; a set of 
individual names; 4 burial-ground: association with a certain locality, 
perhaps a long-howse: an: indefinite sense of relationship between ita 
members; certain prerogatives with reference ro chieftainship and cere- 
menial officials (see Family), 

The maternal family comprises all the male and fewiale degeendante 
of a woman, the descendants of her female descendants, ete, The limits 
of the family are not so clearly fixed as those of the clan: but its social 
bearings were, in the old Tfoquoja system, of the greatest importance, 
While the chiefs and ceremonial officials were theoretically associated 
with chins, these functionaries were really hereditary within the limits 
of maternal families. Certain families also had ruligious prerogatives, 
such as the ownership of the Real Life Medicine, etc. Besides. these 
definite functions, the influence of the maternal family was ever preserit 
in affairs of public and individual concern. 

At the present time the clan and the maternal family are constantly 
being confounded even by the best-informed Indiana. ‘The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the principle underlying the clan and the maternal 
family is the same. Tt is quite certain, however, that de facto the two 
kinds of social units are quite distinct. ‘The number of individuals in uA 
clan is often larger than could be the number of individuals living at one 
time, and related by blood. Moreover, situations like that among the 
Mohawk or the Oneida show clearly that here-a clan muat comprise at 
least. three separate lines of maternal descent. ‘The fact that a clan has 
a name, while the maternal family has none, i in part responsible for the 
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more fluctuating character of the latter units; as ties of blood relationship 
are, aiter a few generations, lost sight of, and a once integral line of 
descent splits up into two or more maternal iamilies. (Two genealogies: 
were Sliown to illustrate the relation between the elective and the heredi- 
tary elements in the succession of chiefs.) 


The Eruplion and Decay of the Permanent Teeth: Rowkst BDexsettt GEAN 

The author presented a preliminary report on the results of an in- 
vestigation. of the teeth af 2221 school attendants for the anatomical 
laboratory of Tulane University, The data are az follows: 


630 Filipina male (5 to 30 97a). 322 German male. go7 American male 


(5 to 18 yrs}. 
146 Filipino female (5 to 30 yrs:). 306 German female. 410 American female 
— (5 to 18 yrs.). 


——_ 
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Eruption of the tecth—(1} The Filipinos are from one to four years 
earlier than the Germans and Americans in the eruption of the per- 
manent teeth, and the Americans are slightly earlier than the Germans. 
(3) The females are more precocious than the males in the three groups, 
hut this difference is very slight among the Filipines, and a little less 
among the Germans than among the Americans. (3) The Filipinos are 
more homogeneous sexually (there is less difference between the sexes) 
than the Americans, who are more heterogencous than the Germans. 
(4) The lower teeth erupt before the upper, except that the upper pre- 
molare erupt before the lower, (5) The permanent teeth erupt at three 
periods, about the ages of 7, 10, and 5 years, in connection with the 
eruption of the three sets of molars, and the first two periods alternate 
with periods of rapid growth in stature. Results: Individual teeth, 

The teeth erupt in the following order: t, Lower first molars. 2, 
Lower medianincisors. 3, Upper first molars. 4, Upper median incisors. 
5, Lower lateral incisors. 6, Upper lateral incisors. 7. Upper median 
premolars, 8, Lower canines. 9, Lower median premolars: to, Upper 
lateral premolars. 1, Upper canines. 12, Lower lateral premolars. 
13, Lower second molars. 14, Upper second molars. 15, Lower third 
molars. 16, Upper third molars. 

This order is followed by the Germans and Americans, and also by 
the Filipinos except that among the Filipinos the canines erupt earlier 
than the premolars and upper lateral incisors; and the canines erupt from 
two to four years earlier in the Filipinos than in the Germans and 
Americans. 
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A law of alternation in development has heen deduced, based on the 
alrernation of periods of acceleration and retardation in the growth of - 
the bones (stature), upon the periods of acceleration and retardation in 
the development of the permanent teeth, and upon the alternation in 
the eruption of the individual permanent teeth, as well as (rom a general 
knowledge of development, especially from the researches of Donaldson, 
Jackson, and others, This law may be formulated somewhat as follows: 

There are ene or nore periods of acceleration aliernating with periody 
of retardation in the development of the structure of the body. The periods 
of acceleration in the development of one structure are synchronous with the 
periods of retardation in the development of another. 

The various structural parts, or organs, of the body do not develop 
synchronously, nor with equal rapidity diving the same periods of time, 
but first one then another develops: Thos the period of the first six 
months after birth is one of rapid growth in length, which is followed by 
the eruption of the temporary teeth, all of which are through the gums 
by the end of the third year, alter which there is a period of rest: Fol- 
lowing this there is another period of rapid growth in length (stature), 
subsequent to which the permanent teeth begin to erupt, after which the 
growth of the body ia again accelerated, to be followed by a second rapid 
eruption of the permanent teeth, and then another rapid growth of the 
body which is succeeded hy puberty. 

The development of the organs in the enibryo and the (erus, as well 
as after birth, may be given to illustrate the law of alternation. The 
early development of the heart precedes that of the lungs, and late 
development of the liver precedes that of the stomach and intestines, and 
the development of the brain and head precedes that of the trunk and 
extremities, 

The law is not only applicable to normal development but also seems 
to apply to abnormal development through a process of compensa tic. 
if one structure is unusually precocious in the periods of acceleration in 
development, its compleme ntary structure will be backward in the periods 
of acceleration, and vice versa. Thus the upper canines are precocious 
in the Filipino boys, and the upper lateral incisors are backward, and 
the upper lateral incisors are precocious in the Filipins girls and the upper 
canines are buckwarl, Otherexamples could be cited, but these suffice to 
illustrate the law. 

Decay of the leeth—The temporary teeth of the Americans are worse 
than those of the Filipinos, which in turn are worse than those of the 
Germans. ‘The permanent teeth of the Americans are worse than those 
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of the Germans, which are worse than those of the Filipinos. The girls 
have worse teeth than the bovs in all the groups. 

Morphologic form and teeth—Those individuals with long jaces, 
heads, and noses, and large occipital circumferences of the head, have 
worse teeth than those individuals with broad heads, faces, and noses, 
and large parietal circumferences of the head; and the teeth of the former 
develop earlier than the teeth of the latter. The long head-face-nose 
forms with the large occipital region of the head have been called Hyper- 
onto-morphs by Dr Bean, and the broad head-face-nose forma with the 
large parietal region of the head have been called Hypo-onto-morphs, 

The relative number of Hyper-onto-morphs is greatest among the 
\imericans, least among the Filipinos, and nearly as great among the 
Germans as among the Americans, Hypo-morphiam decreases with 
age, and Hyper-morphiam increases, so that whereas among the Filipinos 
there are 15-2 Hypos to 1 Hyper between the ages of 5 and 16, there are 
only 3.8 Hypos to + Hyper fron 16 to 30 years of age, Hypo-morphism 
is a condition of fess maturity than Hyper-morphism. Apparently the 
Filipinos mature more slowly than the Americans and Germans in mor- 
phologic form: although they mature earlier in stature and in the eruption 
of their permanent teeth, which again may be only another expression 
of compensation in the law of alternation in development, 


The Crow Sun Dance: R. H. Lowie 
The Crow Suu Dance differs from the ceremony as performed by 
other Plains tribes in being undertaken only for the purpose of revenging 
the death of atribesman. With the esoteric rites designed to effect this 
abject, however, there are combined esoteric performances very similar 
to the Sun Dance activitice of neighboring tribes, 


Notes on the Folklore and Mythology of the Fox {natans- TRUMAN 
MICHELSON 

A study of the published material as well a4 the unpublished collection 
of Dr Michelson (several thousand pages in text) shows that woodland, 
plains, and European elements enter into Fox mythology and folklore. 
The tales about Piteica™ (Pitica™), Ca‘kana’, and Atwiin*, corruptions 
of Petit Jean, Jacques te, and Antoine, respectively, are among those most 
patently European. It is evident that the European elements are old, 
several of them likewise occurring in Kickapoo, and a few in Malecite. 
Very little Sauk material is available to enable one to determine how 
clo this is to Fox. Dr Jones’ Kickapoo collection, though. not large, 
indicates at extremely close relationship. The published Ojibwa material 
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as. wellas Dr Jones’ unpublished callection shows conclusively that this is 
not closely connected with Fox folklore and: mythology, The scant Peoria 
material collected by Dr Gatschet exhibits an intimate relationship, It 
has been said that the Fox tale ishrief and succinet, Thisis notconfirmed 
by the writer's collection, in-which one myth is about 1200 pages in extent, 
one more than 1100, one mare than 800, and quite a number of a hundred 
pages more or less. How in the dissemination of myths and tales the 
myth and tale adopted by a tribe may be modeled to suit the previously 
existing mythology and folklore can be well illustrated by the Fox ma- 
terial. Thus among the Ojibwa the culture-heto is married and has 
children who are always hungry: among the Fox he is unmarried but is 
intimately associated with his grandmother. Consequently in the story of 
how Duck miraculously produces the wild-rice and how the here unsuccess- 
fully attempts to imitate him, among the Ojibwa Nanabucu's wile 
figures and his children are fed; among the Fox Wis’'ka‘*'s grandmother 
appears and the episode of the hungry children is absent. Jt matters not 
whether the story has been borrowed by the Fox from the Ojibwa or 
by the Ojibwa from the Fox, or both from a common source, adaptation 
to the existing folklore and mythology must be assumed. 


Stone Implements of Surgery(?) from San Miguel Island, California: 
H. NEWELL Warne: (Published in the present issue of the 
American Anthropologist.) 

Wayside Shrines in Northwestern California: P. E. Gonparp. (Pub- 
lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologss!.) 


Tewa Kinship Terms from the Village of Hano, Arizona: BaRnaRa 
FReire-Mareeco. Read by tith. (To be published in the 
text issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


A sumber of papers were read for which no abstracts were obtained: 
The Piltdown Shull, C. H. Hawes: The So-called Red-paint People 
Cemeteries of Maine, WK. Moorehead? Brief Account of Recent An- 
thropological Explorations under the Ausprces of the Smithyouian [n- 
stitution and Panama-California. Exposition, A. Hedlitka: Results of 
Excavations af Machu Picchu, Hiram Bingham; The Horse and the 
Plains Culture, Clark Wissler? Field Work among the Pagan Tribes of the 
Philippines, Fay C. Cole: The Sac-sae or Human sderifice of the Hagabo, 
Elizabeth H. Meteall; Daily Life of the Southern Patutes Forty Years Ago, 

| See American Anthropologist, April-June, igry. 

* To appest ina future imue of the American Anthropologist, 
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F.S. Dellenbaugh; Conditions favoring the Development of Totemic Orgun- 
ization, Franz Boas: The Physical Type of the Burushebi of the Northern 
Himalaya, R. B. Dixon; A Piehald Family of White Americans, A. E. 
Jenks; A Folk Dance from the Charente, France, Charles Peabody; 
froquots Totem Complex, A. A. Goldenweiser; Home Songs of the Twa 
Indians, H. J. Spinden: Negro Lore in South Carolina, H. C. Davis: 
The Bridge of Sunbeams, Phillips Barry: The Japanese New Year, 
Mock Joya; Some Aspects of the Folklore of the Central Algonkin, Alanson 
Skinner. | 

Additional papers were read by title: Afy Experience in the South Seas, 
A. B. Lewis; Outline of the Morphalopy and Phonetice of the Keresan 
Dialect of Cochiti, J, P. Harrington; The Relation of Winnebago to Plains 
Culture, Paul Radin; {a) Sinslauan, a Newly Discovered Linguistic 
Family; (b) An Ethnological Skeich of the Wattlaipuan Tribes of Nartk- 
casiern Oregon, Leo J. Frachtenberg; An Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Religion, Paul Radin, 

Yate Unsiversrry 

New Haver, Coxspecticer 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Waverpe SHRINnes in NogtirwesTers CALIPORNIA 

Is northwestern California there are numerous 6j0ts of niore of less 
sacred nature. In all cases noted they are by some well-traveled trail. 
Several of them are on the crest of ridges and a few in the neighborhood 
of springs. The ceremonial requirements are perhaps different for each 
sacred place. Many of them are called resting places where the traveler 
is expected to seat himself for a few moments, smoke, and rest. In the 
case of these particular places It is not certain thataiuch that is sacred or 
religious is attached to the localities. It seems rather that a convention, 
a social habit, requires one to stop at these places. In the myths and 
tales of the region it is almost invariably the custom to mention that 
those passing stopped at such points to rest. The reason given for the 
existence of these resting placea is that the culture hero or some other 
important person stopped to rest at these placesin mythical times. Such 
a resting place is mentioned in the upper or sky world in a Chilula 
niedicine formula 

There are various places where the traveler is expected to shoot with 
bow and arrows. The explaination of such places is usually that in 
mythical times competition in long-distance shooting occurred at these 
places, between travelers who met there by chance. The celestial resting 
place mentioned above was of this sort since the formula mentions -the 
shooting. 

Near Korbel as one begins the ascent of the mountain from the North 
Fork valley stands the stub of a redwood tree. Into this tree in earlier 
times any Hupa who passed shot an arrow, In recent years it is the 
custom) to insert a twig of a tree or asmall piece of brush instead, There 
were formerly two such trees. One of them was cut for lumber some 
years ago, The Indians claim the tree left died from sympathy. Near 
the trail from Bair’a on Redwood ereek to Hupa on the ridge which 
separates Minor creek from North Fork creck is a place of offering. 
Fach passer by must drop.a stick or stone and pray, He says: “ lam 
going into the country of the enemy. May | return in safety."" On the 
return journey the prayerisathanksgiving. " [have been to the country 
of the enemy, [| am glad | am returning alive." This spot. seems to 
mark, in @ rather indefinite way, the boundary between the Hupa of 
Trinity river and Redwood Indians on Redwood creek. 
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Asimilar-place of offering is ona trail which leads up the ridge between 
Djictafiadifi and XMaslindifi creeks on the east side of Trinity river. 
This place has not been seen by the writer, but a Hupa once told of 
misfortune coming upon an Indian who set the accumulated pile on fire. 

In the Van Duzen region, occupied formerly by the Nongatl, resting 
places on ridges are mentioned in myths and tales, [n one case offerings 
were left at a spring where one was expected to rest and drink. At 
another spring no offering was left. The narrator explained that the 
water of the first spring was originally bad and was purihed by Coyote, 
the Nongat! culture hero. At the second spring no such deed was 
performed, therefore no offering waz left. Such offerings are spoken 
of as paying.” 

In ooo case a very definite origin waa given of an offering piace similar 
to the one between Hupa valley and) Redwood creek mentioned above. 
While riding through the country of the SifikyGne on the ridge between 
the drainage of Matole river and the South Fork of Eel river, Briceland 
Charlie, a Sifkydine, pointed out this place and made the customary 
offering of a twig broken froma tree, The name given the place having 
excited curiosity, its etymology wassought, The name was said to mean 
“hands. lie.” ‘The explanation given was that many years ago a war 
band of hisctnbe went to Brceland to avenge the death of some of its 
menibers upon the natives of that place. They killed a man and brought 
hia hands and feet to this spot, where they buried them. The spot was 
said to bave been chosen well within the territory of the victors. The 
prayer customary is the expression of a wish that such a fate may not 
overtake the traveler. This informant claims to know of other such 
places north in the Van Duzen country which he said had a similar origin. 
This conjecture of the Indian may be correct, but it must be berne in 
mind that the Hupa and probably the Nongautl were not in the habit of 
taking trophies from their enemies. The places of offering, however, 
may have survived the practice. 
23a Puxy Earue Gonparp 
Awpprcax Mirseiem of Natusal History 

New Yorn Cor 


Oe Marrnew on Welcnt’s Origis AND ANTIQUTTY OF Man 

1 wave delayed answering Dr Matthew's strictures on my book in 
the GCetober—December number, 1912, of Current Anthropological Leter- 
‘ature, because it was intimated that other phases would be touched on by 
other reviewers in later numbers of the journal. Butasthe other reviews 
have not yet appeared, it is not well to neglect longer Dr Matthew's 
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sericgus charge that my “argument is throughout a prejudiced, and. at 
times somewhat unscrupulous, presentation of such facts and opinions 
as may Serve to support" my conclusions. 

One of his charges is that | have not accepted the “ planetesimal 
theory “ of the formation of the solar system; but in this 1 am probably 
soll in company with the great majonty of leading astronomers. and 
physicists of the world. Besides, the calculations of Sir George Darwin 
on Which T have placed reliance are not dependent on any theory regarding 
the loss of heat by radiation from the solar system, but on the action of 
gravity in checking the diurnal revolution of the moon. However much 
of uncertainty be may later have admitted to enter Into his data for 
calculation, it is certain that astronomers and physiciats do set some 
limitation to geological time, And those who have set comparatively 
narrow limits are not of such a grade that their opinions can be lightly set 
aside. 

To the charge that [ have “ ingeniously combined " the estimates of 
geological periods made by “ Williams, Dana, Walcott and Upham" 
[he should alse have added Wailoce] so as to secure a minimum length 
for the Glacial period, it te proper to eay that Walcott’s conclusion amply 
justifies my inferences. His words are: “Geologic time is-of great but 
not of Indefinite duration. I believe that It can be measured by tena of 
millions but not by single millions, or hundreds of millions of years,"’ 
His calculations led him to limit geologic time as shown in stratified 
deposita fo between 25,000,000 and 70,000,000 years; while Wallace's 
ealculationa from the rate of the erosion of the earth's eurface and the 
amount of deposition to produce the sedimentary strata of all the geologic 
ages are that not more than 30,000,000 years are required. No geologic 
facts have been brought forward which would indefinitely enlarge these 
enleulations. Besides; no ingenious combination of theories te needed 
to give basis for my arguments for the recent date of the Glacial epoch. 
My estimates concerning the date and length of the Glacial epoch are 
based on abundant facts that cannot well be neglected by anyone who 
proposes to have an intelligent opinion on the subject. 

I am glad to see that Dr Matthew agrees with me in discrediting the 
aupposed evidence of Tertiary man. This is especially fortunate since 
it has been determined by the latest evidence that Pithecanthropus is 
certainly post-Tertiary. The argument for great antiquity of man, 
therefore, now depends on the evidence for a slow rate of biological 
development. And here we come to a subject in ‘which much confusion 
of thought has arisen from a loose tise of the word “species,” a term 
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which 1 have aimed to avoid applying to the minor divisions of the 
human race, determined by minute anatomical peculiarities. 

For example, while it is true that Lydekker save that the bones of 
Pithecanthropus “ constitute a further link in the chain, bringing man 
nearer his simian prototype,” he had said, just before, that they are 
human, and “ are not held to represent what has been called the ' missing 
link * bridging over the gulf between man and the apes." Cope, also in 
epeaking of Pitheconthropas, says that the “ femur is long, straight, and 
entirely human.” Later he says, “ Until we learn the character of the 
lower jaw of the latter we shall be in doubt-as to whether thie individual 
pertains to the Momo sapiens or vo the Homo Neanderthatensis.” But 
Lit his final conclusions concerning Homo Neandertheiensiz he had said 
that while we have in it “a greater number of simian characteristics 
than exist invany of the known races of the [Tonio gopiens . . . there te 
still, to wee the language of Fraipont and Lohest, an‘ abyss" botween 
the man of Spy and the highest ape." 

Now, it is evident that thie “abyss of Cope and thia "gulf" of 
Lydekker represent about az large spaces as are generally allowed for 
species, and that the comparatively mimite anatomical peculiarities are 
scarcely greater than those which characterize the different races of men 
at the present time. They are hardly worthy to be called specific 
characteristics, and Cope evidently hesitates to cal) the individuals 
" snecies,” but generally speaks of them as" races" or " types," and 
in one case as sub-species,”” In fact, the effort to bridge the “ abyss" 
which separates Heme sapiens from the apes ie mot more successiul 
than the attempt to bridge the St Lawrence by 4 single span. The 
argument from gradual approach is not effective to cover all distances. 
The spans of a bridge cannot be spread indefinitely; beyond « certain 
point they breakdown. ‘This may be illustrated by the limitations which 
are set to the speed of trotting horses. The time of trotting a mile in 
2.40 a8 it waa fifty years ago has:‘now been reduced to 7.04. But no one 
supposes it-will ever be reduced to nothing, orindeed to half its original 
amMmguat. 

Just. here ] may be permitted to correct another false charge made by 
Dr Matthew sgainst me, namely, that of misrepresenting Professor 
Sollas, in quoting him as authority for my conclusion that “ the differ- 
ences between the Heidelberg jaw and that of living races are slight and 
do not warrant specific distinction,” Thisis false. | simply quote 
Sollas’ statement concerning the dentition which he says is "in some 
respects less simian than that which can sometimes be observed in existing 
primitive rates, such ae the Australians” 
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Finally, what Dr Matthew says abour my crediting the evidences for 
Pleistocene man on the Pacific coast well proves the statement, which | 
have samewhere made, that the devotees af physical science at the present 
time, a3 a class, are incapable of appreciating the weight of ordinary 
evidence in proof of individual facts: Dr Matthew thinks that Mr 
Sinclair has disproved or made doubtful every one “ of the long fist of 
alleged discoveries of human remains under the lava beds of the Pacific 
coast. Mr Sinclair has, indeed, as | freely admit, proven that the 
Calaveras skill which Whitney brought to Cambridge could not have 
come from the place from which Whitney thought it did. But I have 
elsewhere shown from information which 1 personally gathered on. the 
spot how a mistake could easily arise in the substitution of the wrong 
skull without any intention to deceive, The evidence still stands that 
Matison found and browght to Mr Seribner a skull from the place des- 
ignated, 

As to the evidence for the many other similar discoveries, it is not 
true that Mr Sinclair has disproved any of them, or brought evidence 
to throw reasonable doubt over any of them. He merely surmises that 
Clarence King might not have observed the facts with sufficient care to 
form @ trustworthy opinion of the position of the object which he took 
with his own hands {rom the gravel beneath Table mountain, Mr Sin- 
clair disbeliewes the evidence which Mr Becker collected concerning the 
relics found in the shaft at Rawhide gulch, largely because the mortar of 
andesite and the spearheads of obsidian are of material which is found in 
pre-volcanic gravels, overlooking the possibility of their having been 
carried thither by commerce; whereas we have found bushels of obsidian 
implements in a single mound in Ohio which must have been brought in 

prehistoric times from the far distant Rocky Mountains. 

As to the evidence for the McTarnahan mortar, which T carefully 
obtained twenty years ago, all that Mr Sinclair can find to throw doubt 
over It ig that Mr MeTarnahan's brother says it was found by them 
“back of the lagging during the work of retimbering."" But there was 
HO motive for anyone to have carried it in there 7oo feet from the outside. 

! may also odd a word about the Nampa figurine, The evidence 
that this came from 300 fert beneath fluvial deposits, covered by a few 
feet of lava, in the Snake River valley, Idaho, was first collected by Mr 
Charles Francis Adome and several of his associates while on the spot a 
few days-after its discovery. A better jury for resting evidence could 
nok be found, and they knew all the: persons in any way connected with 
the discovery. Forthermore a great amourit of internal evidence sup- 
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porting the external evidence has been presented, while there waa nothing 
to discredit the evidence but some supposed general conditions which on 
examination proved to be of no positive weight. Indeed no one has had 
the hardihood to dispute the evidence on anything but theoretical 
grounds. If Dr Matthew had familiarized himself with all the evidence 
concerning remains of man beneath the lava deposita on the Pacific 
coast, and not trusted to the criticisms of a single critic writing many 
years alter and depending wholly on general considerations, he could 
not have written as he has in his criticiam of my position on the subject. 

One more word: The cause of variations in animals and plants is 
still-as profound a mystery to scientific men as it has ever heen, To 
suppose that chance variations have furnished the ground for natural 
atlection leading up to the marvelous organizations which we fart in 
both plants and animals involves a mathematical absurdity. Design 
must be reckoned with in some shape. The manner in which we think 
it to enter will be determined largely by one’s philosophy concerning 
ultimate things, “Sports" occur in nature. My own statement is 
that to Science, man, while genetically connected with the lower species, 
appeared as a “sport,” and that as yet thefe ie no sufficient evidence 
that he attained his present superiority by infinitesimal degrees, When 
Dr Matthew finds the evidence for which he hopes in central Asia we 
shall all be glad to consider it. 

Hut space forbids reference to several other pointe in which Dr 
Matthew's criticisms ‘are unjust. I close by simply saying that in Dr 
Matthew's slurring reference to my knowledge and use of early Biblical 
documents as contributing something to the solution of the problem of 
the early distribution of the human race, he betrava his own ignorance 
of the present state of Biblical criticism. The theories by which the 
antiquity of those documents were challenged twenty-five years ago in 
Germany are now discredited and are being rapidly abandoned in the 
country from which they emanated. But this is not the place in which 
to present the evidence:of this fact. G,. Frevertce Weicut 

CRERLIN, Urano 

THe * Ren-raist PRoPLE “ 

Ir hus ever been a failing of some archeologists, both here and abroad, 
to attribute great age to any form of burial or aboriginal objects the 
origin of which was not apparent. For this reason many graves dis- 
covered on the coast of Maine have heen considered the work of a 
mysterious peaple whom “for want of a better name we have designated 
the "Red-paint People." The name has been applied on account of 
the large amount of red hematite (red oxide of iron, FeyOy) found in 
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most of the graves. But the custom of placing a mass of this mineral 
in graves was not confined to the people of Maine, since it has been found 
associated with human remains, either in mounds or in separate graves, 
probably in every state east of the Mississippi. In seme parts of Florida 
vast quantities of the red oxide had been mixed with the natural white 
sand, coloring the latter a pinkish hue, and placed as distinct strata 
ii mounds. The following is [roma deseription of a mound on Murphy 
island, Putnam county, Florida:* 

The body of the mound was composed of the whitish sand of the surrounding 
territory, with the marginal portions, 4 ft. or 5 fr. in, dyed a light pink through the 
intentional admixture of the red oxide of fron. Pockets of pink sand-and of light 
chocolate colored sand, some of considerable size, were encountered throughout 
the moun:l,”’ 

At another point in the same mound a large number of objects 
of stone were discovered 
"ten feet down, in a pocket of red Mfematite, near human remains." 

Many similar references could be quoted. About thirty years ago 
three small mounds occupying the summit of o bluff between Spoon river 
and Walnut creek, in Knox county, Minois, were examined. The largest 
of the group was about three feet in height, with diameters af 64 and 47 
feet. Ata depth of two feet below the center, ashes were encountered 
resting upon a stratum of clay about three inches in thickness, The 
clay had the appearance of having been packed while jn a plastic state. 
“Below the packed elay is @ thin stratum of red paint, and below the 
paint, ashes and paint intermingled. In this material we found 14 arrow- 
points made of hornstone.'"# 

But to return to Maine. The graves are practically destitute of all 
traces of human remains, but of itself this condition is not necessarily 
proof of great antiquity. The cemeteries are along the shores of lakes 
and streams, consequently the ground ia probably more moist than in 
other sections, and this element, aided by the extreme cold often pre- 
vailing in this locality, would have hastened the decay and final disap- 
pearance of human bheodics, 

Mr Moorehead fails to describe the exact form and size of the graves 
examined by his party, bat we are fed to believe they are similar to those 

t Moorehead, Watten K:. The feiipaint People of Mulne, American Awidro- 
paogist, vol. xv. Jan.-Men., 19ty: pp. 33-47. 


2? Mowe, Clarence B.,. Certain Sand Mounda of Duval County, Florida, in Journ- 
Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila., vol. x, L495. pp. 63-74. 


‘ Adame, W. Ho. Mounds In the Spoon River Valley, {linals, Smdldsondan Report 
for 1883, pp: 84h-837. 
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discovered by Mr Willoughby about twenty vears ago.’ Admirable 
drawings of some of the latter are given in the article cited. ‘These 
represent pits from two to three feet in diameter and of about the same 
depth. Resting upon the bottom is a quantity of pulverized hematite, 
and often some yellow oxide, which has resulted {rom the oxidation of 
masses of pyrite. These pits closely resemble the caches met with on 
the ates of many villages of Algonquian and Iroquojan tribes, and a 
human body to have been placed in one would necessarily have been 
flexed, and probably wrapped in a robe ora bag. Some pite-are larger 
and are supposed to have contained several bodies, similarly placed, 

The upper surfaces of many graves are shown to be decidedly concave: 
this would have resulted from the settling of the earth alter the decay 
of the human body end its accompanying objects of a perishable nature, 

Now, in view of these discoveries maile on the coast of Maine, within 
the limits of the territory of the Abnaki, it is of interest to consider the 
form of burial practised by the kindred [ndians which occupied Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, during the eatly part of the seventeenth century, 

The Pilgrimsin the Maxfower reached Cape Cod and came to atichor 
within the present harbor of Provincetown, November t1, 1620. (A 
small party was soon sent ashore to expiore the neighboring forests, ane 
in their journal,? under-date of November 30, the follawing entry occurs: 

“When we had marched five or six myles into the Woods, and could find 
Ho signes of any people, we returned againe another way, dnd as we came into 
the plaine ground, wee found o place like a graue, bur it was much bigger anid 
longer than any we had yet serene. Ut was also covered with bhoords, 40. a8 we 
mused what it should be, and resolved to digge it up, where we found, first 4 
Matt, and under that a fayre Bow, and there another Matt, and under that a 
boord about three quarters long, finely carved anil paynted, with three tynes, or 
broches on the top, like a Crowne; also betweene the Matts we found Baules, 
Trayes, Dishes, and such like Trinkets;-at length we came to-a faire new Matt, 
and vader that two Bundles, the one bigger, the other lesse, we operied the greater 
and found in ita grat quantitic of fine and perfect red Powder, and tn it the bones 
and skull of a man. “The skull had fine yellow haire atill on it, and.some of the 
flesh vaconsumed; there was bound vp with it a koife, a pack-needle, and two or 
three old iron things. . .. We opened the lease hiundile likewise, and found of the 
same Powrler in it, and the bones and head of a little childe: about the leggs, and 
other paris of it was bound strings, and bracelets of fine white Beads: there was 
also by it a little Bow, abot three quarters long, and some other odd knocks; 
we brought sundry of the pretiest things away with ua, and covered the Corps 

«| Willoughiby. ©. C,, Pretiistoric Burial Places in. Malne, Papers of the Peabody 
Muium, Harvard Uminersity, vol. 1, no. 6, 1808, 

' Cheever, G. B., The Joarnal of the Pilgrims al Plymontic, New York, Ino. poh 

(This ia often designated the Mourt Relation.) 
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vpagaine, After this, we digged in sumdry like places, but found no more Corne, 
nor any things ole but gruues."” 

The last statenient makes it appear that the graves were so similar 
in form aid appearance to the caches in which the corn was stored that 
one could not be distinguished from the other, therefore the very recent 
graves encountered by the Pilgrima were of the same form as those il- 
justrated by Willoughby. These graves on Cape Cod, if found at the 
present doy, would present an appearance in. every respect similar to 
those found on the coast of Maine. The outline of « pit could be traced 
in the eandy soil; all aignsof the human remains, together with other 
objects of a perishable nature, would probably have vanished, but all 
examples of stone and metal, and the " great quantitie of fine and pertect 
red Powder,” the insoluble red oxide of tron, would remain. This was 
the form of burial practised by the Algonquian tribe found occupying 
the extreme eastern parts of Massachusetts three centuries ago, and the 
ganw custom may have pereiated forsome years. Why then should graves 
similar in every respect, but situated a comparatively short distance 
northward on the coast, yet within the territory of a kindred people, be 
attributed to sate mysterious race? ‘The cemeteties examined by 
Moorehead aml earlicr by Willoughby should unquestionably be con- 
sidered the work of the Abnaki, and many graves may be of more recent 
origin than those rifled by the Pilgrims in the year 1620, 

Soon after coming into contact with Europeans the Indians along 
the coast lost many of their primitive customs and followed the éxaniples 
eet by the newcomers. The inhabitants of Cape Cod ceased burying 
their dead in pits, and placed the bodies, extended, in graves, Te is 
quite evident the same change of custom resulted among the kindred 
tribes on the coast of Maine. The two forms would be very easily dis- 
tinguished, as leevidently the case: 

" Although the cemeteries of the Rod-paint People are reallly distinguishable 
from those of recent Algonquian tribes, the identification of their village sitea ts 
no easy matter. With reference to the latter, nothing may now be said, aa it 
will be necessary to devote two or more seasons of additional exploration before 
the villages or caimnpreites of these poculiar people can be determined, and cyen 
then a clear fine of demarcation may be difficult to draw." 

A chonge in the manner of disposing of the dead would in nn way 
have caused a change iif the appearance ol the village or camp ites ol 
the same people, consequently many seasotia may clapse and still “s 
elear tine of demarcation" will not have been recognized. 

Usivessity, Visa 1). I. Ausunece, Je. 

i Moorhead, op. ci, pp. 8s. 
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First National Conference on Race Betterment.—f our hundred men 
and women of prominence, comprising the frst representative group ol 
scientific experts ever gathered in America for that purpese, met in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, January $12, to assemble evidence of mee 
deterioration and to consider methods of checking the downward trend 
ol mankind. The meeting was known as the First National Conference 
on Race Betterment. Already the effect of the Conference ts apparent 
in Battle Creek, where popular interest in mental and physical efficiency 
was awakened by a series of public school tests which showed an alarming 
percentage of defective children in all grades. The Conference had its 
inception jn the efforts of four men, particularly interested in rare 
betterment—Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn: Dr J. H. Kellogg, of the Battle Creek Sanitorium: Sir Horace 
Plunkett, former minister of agriculture for Ireland, and Professer 
Irving Fisher of Yale University. At the invitation of a central com- 
niittes chosen lurgely by these men, fifty men and women of national 
prominence in the fieltle of science and education shared in the program. 
Their addresses, together with open discussion of many of the points 
considered, constituted a widespread study of all phases of evident race 
degeneracy and the advocacy of many ideas of reform, Some of the 
suggested methods of improvement are frequent medical examination of 
the well, outdoor life, tenyperance in dict, biologic hubits of living, open- 
air schools and playgrounds, the encouragement of rural life, the segrega- 
tion or sterilization of defectives, the encouragenwnt of engenic marnages 
by fequlting medical certificates before granting Ibcense, and the es- 
tablishing of a eugenics registry for the development of a racecol human 
thoroughbreds. Among those having a share in the program wore: 
Rev, Newell Dwight Hillis, Jacul Riis, Judge Ben GB. Landsey, Booker 
T. Washington, Dr Victor C. Vaughan, Dr S. Addtphiis Kuopl, Dr C. B. 
Davenport, Dr J. N. Hurty, the Very Reverend (Dean) Walter Taylor 
Sumner, and many others of equal prominence, 


Peabody Museum Buildmg.—On May 28, 1913, the sod was turned 
for the joundations of the last section of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archawlogy and Ethnology of Harvard University that will jom it to 

Fil 
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the University Museum, An address by Professor F.W. Putnam, who 
assisted in breaking ground for the first section 54 years ago, was read, in 
his absence through illness, by Dr Charles Peabody. A considerable 
company listened to the reading which took place in the Peabody 
Museam, and proceeded afterward to the southwest corner of the open 
space between the Peabody section and the Geological section of the 
University Museum. Were President Lowell with a spade cut out a aod, 
which was lifted and placed on a wheelbarrow by Mra Hi L. Higginson, 
a daughter of Professor Louis Agassiz, After that, Messrs George and 
Max Agaseiz, with Dr Charles Peabody, Mr C..C. Willoughby, and other 
officers of the different sections of the Museum, lifted sods and placed 
them in the wheelbarrow, Profesor Putnam being represented by his 
son Eben anit his daughter Alice, thus following out the plane made by 
Professor Louis Agassiz for the cutting of the first sod of the Museum 
building. A emall! column of earth adjoining the spot where the sod was 
cut waa left standing in the excavation so that Professor Putnam might: 
actually take part in the removal of the lastsod. On June 9: Professor 
Putnam, Mrs Putnam and Miss Putnam, Mr Samuel Henshaw, Director 
of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Dr Peabody and his son Alfred, 
with Mr Willoughby and Mr Guernsey, officers of the Peabody Museum, 
took up this sod and removed the column of earth from the excavation. 
Professor Putnam's address is printed in full in The Harvard Gradwates 
Magustne for September, (913. 


Rev. Joseph Alexander Gilfillan died in New York City on November 
18, 1903, alter a year's Illness. Mr Gilfillan was born near Londonderry, 
[reland, in October, 1838, and was of Scotch-Irish descent; He was 
educated! in Londonderry, spent two years in the University of Edinburgh, 
and when nineteen years of age came to the United States and settled 
in the then Territory of Minnesota. He was engaged in business with 
hie uncle at Faribault, then studied three years for the ministry in the 
Theological Seminary of New York, and after traveling for a vear 
went to Duluth, where he was ordained us an Episcopal clergyman in 
B70. He remained in Duluth for two years, spent a year in Brainerd, 
Minnesota (at both of which places he had a church), and in 1473 was 
sent aa missionary fo the Chippewa Indians.at White Earth, Minnesota, 
where he remained until failing health compelled his retirement, twenty- 
ve years later, alter which time he resided chiefly in Washington, D, C. 
Mr Gilfilan had the superintendence of all the missionary work of the 
Emecopal church in Minnesota, his cireuit covering an area of nearly 
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300 miles in the northern, sparsely sertled part of the state. Tt may 
be said that his assignments were always in the ojost difficult and inhos- 
pitable places, whether among the Indiane or in the lumiber camps. He_ 
acquired an excellent speaking knowledge of the Chippewa language, and 
endeared himself to the Indians by his gentle and kindly manner, He 
wrote many articles ac Chippewa subjects, including " Minnesota Geo- 
graphical Names Derived from the Chippewa Language" (Fifteenth 
Report of the Minnesota Geological and Natural History Survey, 187), 
and was the author of “ The Ojibway, a Novel of Indian Life of the 
Period of the Early Advance of Civilization in the Great Northwest “ 
(New York and Washington, 1904). 


Mr ALANSON SINNER has returned from a four months’ collecting trip 
among the Indians of Manitoba and Wisconsin for the American Museum 
of Natural History. While in Manitoba he made a detailed study of the 
so-called Plains Ojibwa, a group regarding themsclves as independent 
of the Ojibwa proper, and designating themee!ves as ' Bungi.” Part of 
the Bungi reside on Turtle Mountain reserve in North Dakota. The 
chief point of interest resulting from Mr Skinner's observations ia that 
these Ojibwa present very clearly traits of culture pertaining both to the 
Central Algonquian tribes of the eastern woodlands and to the Plains 
Indians -of the buffalo country to the west. ‘The study of these transti- 
tional or mixed culturesis of importance just now, because of the dis- 
cussions between geographers and anthropologists as to the telation 
between geographical environment and culture, Also, such studies bear 
directly on the theoretical problem as.to whether a people gets its culture 
chiofly by borrowing it from others or by inventing it independently under 
the stimulus of similar conditions of lile—American Museum Journal. 


Asona the lectures delivered in the course of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, commencing November 1, three were by Professor Boas, 
on American Race Problews, the Indian, the African, and the Immigrant 
being successively discussed on November & and 22, and December 6: 
Oa November t5 Mr Frederick 1, Monsen spoke of Mexico and Her 
People, and an the 29th Mr Fay Cooper Cole addressed the Museum on 
The Pygmies: the Social and Home Life of the most Primitive of Living 
Races; On January 3 Mr Monsen will lecture on The Indians of the 
Painted Desert: on the toth Mr Cole will speak of Mindanao, the Land 
ef Human Sacrifice; on the agth Mr Charles Wellington Furlong will 
deliver an addresson The Wild River Lands of the Guianas and Their 
Peoples, and Gn January 31 Professor Hiram Bingham will speak of The 
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Land of the Incas, presenting some of the results of hia archeological 
researches in Peru. 


Rev. Grrsert L. Wutsox, of Minneapolis, a volunteer field-worker 
In anthropology for the American Museum of Natural History, has just 
completed twoemonths' study of the zodculture of the Hidatsa-Mandan 
Indians in North Dakota. ‘The term "xodiculture " is often used to 
designate all the relations between man-and animals, especially such as 
are to.any degree domesticated. Mr Wilson reports the work unusually 
successful, His notes show that these people had worked out a detailed 
and definite body of knowledge for the breeding, training, and use of 
dogs aa traction animals.. Later when horses were introduced among 
them, they worked out another system for that animal. The results of 
this study will be published by the Museum. 


Is the alcove of the North American archeology hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History a mural series of unusual interest haa recently 
been completed. [et consists of five polychrome frescoca, three of which 
are enlarged copies of the frescoes on the walls of the cavern of Font-de- 
Gaume in France and two are enlarged copies (rom the ceiling of Alta- 
mira in Spain: The originals of these are handed down to us from the 
Old Stone Age and represent paleolithic art at its-highest point of per- 
fection. The date of these cavern paintings is problematical, but it ia 
safe to say that they were painted at least twenty-five thousand yeara 
ago. The copies in the Museum were made by Mr Albert Operti. 


Amone the recent accessions of American objects by the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, are the following: Twelve ancient atone imple- 
ments dig ip on Calf island in Frenchman's bay on the Maine coast, 
collected by Professor Warren K. Moorthead and presented by Mr 
Edward Morrell; five painted buffalo robes and two deerskin pouches with 
poreupine-quill embroidery; a drum collected at Santa Clara, California, 
presented liy Mr W. H. Mechling: a collection of Inca pottery, gold and 
silver images, and bronze implements, brought from Peru in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and presented by Mrs Randolph Clay of 
London. 


On January 6 Associate Professor Frederick Starr, of the department 
of sociology and anthropology in the University of Chicago, begins a 
course of five illustrated lectures on the general subject of " Japan: The 
Land of the Rising Sun "at the Abraham Lincola Center of the University 
Lecture Association in Chicago. The subjects of the individual lectures 
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are as follows: " The Life of the Japanese," " Japanese Religion,” 
“The Hairy Ainu of Japan," " Korea: The Land of the Morning Calm,” 
and “ Far Eastern Questions.” 


Tue department of anthropology of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, has recently purchased from Mr G. A. Paul, of 
‘Oldtown, Maine, a collection from the Micmac Indians. The Museum 
has hitherto possessed very few specimens from this tribe, and such speci- 
mens are rare In most institutions. The collection includes some old 
‘specimens of beadwork and various utensils showing carving stmilar to 
the characteristic work of the northeastern New England tribes. 


‘Tar death is announced of Dr A. F. Le Double, professor of anatomy 
at the Ecole de Médécine in Tours, France. Professor Lo Double was an 
‘indefatigable worker and published a number of works of special value 
to anatomy and anthropology on the variations of the muscular system 
and on the bones of the skull, face, and spine, Death overtook him in his 
sixty-sixth year and in the midst of preparation for further work on the 
variations of the human syetem. 


THe Cuanues 5. Masow archeological collection from the vicinity 
of Jonesboro, Tennessee, presented to the American Museum of Natural 
History by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, contains several remarkable 
engraved shell gorgets and a nuinber of unusual stone implements among 
which are two large exceptiénal celts. The entire collection came from 
one locality and thus constitutes an important addition to the Museum's 
series for the Eastern states. 


Sim Arntuve EvAN= has presented to the museum at Cambridge, 
England, the last instalment of an interesting set of objects selected from 
the collections of his father, the late Sir John Evane. The gift consists 
of 121 specimens ranging in date from prehistoric times to the eighteenth 
century. The value of the collection ts greatly enhanced by the fact 
that all the specimens composing 1 were found in Cambridgeshire and the 
adjacent counties. 

THe Department of Archeology of the Missouri Historical Society 
at St Louis has issued its firat bulletin, devoted to Prehistoric Objects 
(Classified and Described, by Gerard Fowke, the object of the paper being 
“to present as briefly as possibie some information about Missourt's 
primitive inhabitants.” The publication consists al 42. pages, including 
the index, and is Wustrated with a number of plates. The price i 
twenty-five cents, 
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De Atnert Esrest Jenks; Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of Minnesota will take sabbatical leave of absence from the 
university the second semester of the present year. He will spend 
February and March, 1914, in the southern part of the United States, and 
the next six months in northern Africa and in Europe. He will observe 
certain aspects of ethnic amalgamation, and influence of environment on 
groups of men. 


At the récent annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association held in New York City, Professor Roland . Dixon of Harvard 
University: was re-elected President, and Professors Franz Boas of 
Columbia University and George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University 
were designated to represent the Association at the International Congress 
of Americanists to be held in Washington, D.C., October = to 10, [9Tg, 

News hus been received from Dr William C. Farabee, who is now in 
Brasil directing the University of Pennsylyania Expedition in the Amazon 
region. The expedition had passed through the territory inhabited by 
the Macusi Indiany, and was starting. with forty porters, through the 
Wai Wai country into unexplored parts of French and Dutch Guiana. 

Art the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Phitadet- 
phia, Dr Ignaz Zollschan, of Vienna, will deliver three lectures on January 
ty, 15, and tg9-0n “ The Cultural Value of the Jewish Race,” “ The 
Significance of the Mixed Marriage," and “ Tendencies of Economic 
Development Among the Jewish People." | 

Ma Cuntstormex Wren, of Plymouth, Pa.. curator of archeology 
of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Sociery at Wilkes-Barre, 
announces the approaching publication of a work on North A ppa- 
lachtan Indian Pottery, comprising about 100 pages of descriptive matter 
and numeroud Hlustrations. 


Ar the meeting of the general cominittee of the American Association 
for the Advanrement of Science at Atlanta, Georgia, commencing 
December 29th, Dr Clark Wiseler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was elected Vice-president for Section H (Anthropology) to 
serve during 1914. 


Mx J. P. Hakkincton announces that his recent extensive study of 
the languages of the Yuman and Chutmashan atocks of Catifornia leads 
him to believe that these two stocks are genetically related, and that the 
relationship is traceable even in some of the more minute features of the 
structure. 
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WE regret to record the death, on April ath last, of Lamberto Loria, 
who had recently organized the Musei di Antropologia ¢ di Etnologla 
of Rome and Florence, and, on June sth, at Torino, of Antonio Marrs, 
a former assistant of Lombroao. 


At a meeting of the American Ethnological Society held at the 
Anierican Museum of Natural History, November 26, Dr A. A. Golden- 
weiser read a paper on “Individual Names among the Coniederated 
[raquois.”” 


Tue annual Huxley Memorial Lecture of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and [reland was delivered on November 14 
by Professor W. J; Sollas, F-R:S,, who took as his subject “'Paviland 
Cave,” 

Da Aves Heowtes, of the U. & National Museum, has been named 
a titular member of the Société Impériale des Amis d'Histoire Naturelle, 
d’ Anthropologie et ad’ Ethnographie, Moscow, Russia. 

De Livincston Farranp, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, has: been elected President of the University of Colorado. 

Mr W. J. Wistembens has been appointed preparator in archeology 
in the Geological Survey of Canada. 
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